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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  pnblic  the  fonrth  yolnme  of  tlie 
series  of  the  "Annual  Record  of  Science  and  InduBtry," 
flome  remarks  may  be  fitly  introduced  in  explanation  of 
'  the  aina  and  scope  of  the  work. 

In  each  of  the  siiccesf'ive  numbers  already  published 
new  features  have  been  introduecd,  sn^ested  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the  scientific  collaboratoi'9 
and  friends  of  the  editor.  These  are  exemplitied  in  part 
by  the  increasing  number  of  communications  and  criti- 
cisms on  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  and 
by  the  greater  extent  of  the  historical  r^umSs  given  under 
the  caption  of  "  General  Summary  of  Prt^resB."  These 
have  increased  in  the  successive  years  from  16  pages  for 
1871,  to  60  pages  for  1872,  and  114  pages  for  1873.  At 
&e  same  time,  the  volumes  have  successively  increased  in 
the  nnmber  of  pages  from  634  in  1871,  to  651  in  1872,  and 
714  iD  1878. 

The  editor  has  been  pleased  to  notice  that  his  endeavors 
thus  to  increase  the  value  of  the  work  have  been  on  the 
whole  cordially  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large.  With 
much  of  praise,  however,  sundry  friendly  enggestions  for 
modifications  and  improvements  have  been  made  which 
merit  attention.  It  has  been  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
aorae  discoveries  and  memoirs  deserving  of  attention  have 
not  been  referred  to ;  on  the  other,  that  the  preliminary 
Summaries  of  Progress  would  be  sufficient  alone,  without 
any  paragraphs  recording  individual  discoveries.  It  would 
of  coiiree  be  impossible  to  satisfy  such  discrepant  opinions, 
and  in  this  dilemma  the  only  resource  left  to  the  editor  has 
been  to  follow  a  mean  whicli  he  hopes  will  be  regarded  by 
most  SB  a  tolerably  Iiappy  one.    It  must  be  remembered 
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(ii)  PREFACE. 

that  far  more  than  ten  times  the  space  contained  in  the 
present  vohime  would  be  neceeeary  to  givo  even  an  ap- . 
proxiinatelj  complete  abstract  of  the  progress  of  science 
in  each  of  the  depEirtmeuts  embraced  within  the  scope  of 
this  work;  mnch.rnore  than  that  amount  will  in  fact  be 
employed  in  the  annual  reports  that  are  hereafter  to  be 
made  and  published  on  the  progress  of  the  seveml  depart- 
ments of  science  for  the  past  year.  These  reports,  how 
ever — unlike  the  present  volume — will  not  appear  till  at 
least  one  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  year  in  question.  These  too  are,  to  a  certain  ex-  * 
tent,  addressed  rather  to  experts  and  special  students  in  the 
variouB  branches  of  science  than  to  the  general  reader,  for 
whom  the  "  Annual  Recoi-d  "  is  more  especiallyjlesigiied. 
In  them  the  several  branches  embraced  herein  are  respect- 
ively reported  upon  iu  volumes  varying  from  little  less 
than  live  hundred  pages  to  nearly  two  thousand  each  year. 
Each  special  department  of  scienco  has  now  its  own  organ 
for  the  record  of  discoveries  within  its  domain.  All  these 
are  extremely  useful  to  the  investigator,  and  enable  him  to 
economize  precious  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
frequent  reJEerences  to  numerous  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  almost  or  quite  inaccessible  to  all  save  a  favored  few. 
Several  are  also  very  elaborate,  and  the  special  subdivisions 
within  a  single  branch  are  reported  upon  by  experts  in  the 
respective  subdivisions.  Excellent  examples  of  such  re- 
ports are  found  in  the  Jahresherichte  and  JdkTbucher^ 
published  in  Germany,  on  the  mathematical,'  physical,' 
and  chemicaP  sciences,  the  titles  of  some  of  which  are 

'  jRhrbnch  Uber  die  FoKschriiie  der  Mathematik  im  Verein  mit  andei-en 
MnthemRtikem  herousgegebcn  tod  Carl  Ohrtmann,  Felix  Mliller,  and  Albert 
Wangerin.    Berlin ;  Drock  ond  VerUg  von  Georg  Reimer.     ,  .  .  [Svo]. 

'  Die  Fortschrilte  der  Physik  im  Jahre  .  .  .  Da^estellt  von  der  Ph;- 
Nkalinclien  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin.  .  .  .  Jnhrgting.  Dedigirt  von  Dr.  B. 
Schiralbe.     Berlin  :  Dmck  und  Verlog  von  Gcorg  Reimer.      .  .  .  [Rvo]. 

'  Jahreibericht  liber  die  Fonschritie  der  reinen,  phanDaceuiuchen  nnd 
techniBchen  Chemie,  Phfsik,  MineraloKie  und  Geologie.  Bericht  Uber  die 
Foruchrilte  dei  Cliemie  and  vervrandter  Tlieile  anderer  Wissenschaften.  Fiir 
.  .  .     Gieasen.     J.  Rickem'chs  Bochhandiung.     .  .  .  [Sto], 

Wilh  a  second  litlo-page,  tiz.  i  Jahresbericht  Ober  die  ForlscbrittB  der 
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given  in  the  fobt-iibtra.  Some  brandies  have  even  two  or 
more  annual  works  devoted  to  the  record  of  prongs  in 
their  several  spheres ;  such  are  especially  Zoology,'  on  which 
oue  report  is  published  in  Oerman;  and  another  in  England ; 
Botany,'  which  has  one  in  Holland  and  another  in  Germany; 
while  for  Anatomy"  there  are  two  in  Germany  alone. 
To  reports  like  these  mnst  the  student  refer  who  detiii-es 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  more  tedinical  or 
special  facts  or  generalizations  tliat  have  been  announced. 
The  present  volume  can  administer  to  their  needs  only  to  a 
.  sli^t  extent.  The  editor  simply  hopes  and  believes  that 
by  the  relations  which  he  has  established  with  a  number  of 
the  most  eminent  cnltivators  of  tlie  diffei-ent  departments 
of  science  in  this  country,  and  through  their  co-operation, 
be  has  been  enabled  to  present  as  complete  and  reliable  a 
r6sam6  of  discovery  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  within 

Chemie  and  TenraDdlei  Theile  anderer  WissenBchafMn.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
(00  A.  Laubenheimer,  Al.  Naumimn,  F.  Nles,  F.  Rose  heniusgegeben  von 
Adolpb  Screcker.  FQr  .  .  .  Gieisen,  J.  Uickers'ciie  Buchhandtnng.  .  .  . 
JatiTMbericht  Uber  die  I^stanf^n  der  chemischsn  Technolog^e  fUr  d«s 
JahrlBTS.    HeranBg^ebeQ tod Kudolf Warner.   [«ipiig,O.Wig«nd.    16T4 

*  ArchiT  ISt  NntnrgMchichta.  G«grlindet  von  A.  P.  A.Wiegmana,  fonge- 
•etit  Ton  W.  F.  Erichson.  Jn  Verbindung  mit  Prof.  Dr.  Leacksrt  in  Leip- 
tig  heraiugegcben  Ton  Dr.  F.  H.  Trogcbsl,  Professor  an  dor  Friedrich-Wil- 
hdmi-Unirenitkt  zu  Bonn.  .  .  .  Jnhrgang.  Zireiter  Band,  B«rlin, 
Hicolnische  Varlags  Bachhandlnng.      .  .  .  [8to]. 

Zook^cal  (The)  Record  for  1 B72,  being  volume  ninth  of  the  Record  of 
Zoological  Lileralnre.  F^ited  by  Alfred  Newton,  M. A., F.R.S.  London: 
3<Aa  Van  Tooiat.     1874  [8vo]. 

*  Repertorinm  annunm  literalnrat  botanicEe  periodica  coiBTit  J.  A,  Tan 
Bennidcn.     Tom.  I.     I8T2.     Harlemi. 

BotsniMber  Jahresbericht.     STBtsmatinch  genrdaetes  Reportorinm  der 
botaniacher  Uteratur  aller  Under.     HeniDBg^eben  Ton  Dr.  I,eopold  Just, 
Prefeasor  am  Poljlechniknm  in  Carln-nhe.     Ereler  Jahrgang.     Band  I. 
.  Beriin.     1874  [8to]. 

*  Bericht  liber  die  Fortichritte  der  Anatomic  and  Pb;^eiolc^e  im  Jahre 
. .  .  Heraiugegebea  Ton  J.  Henle,  G.  Melwner,  und  H.  Grenacher.  Leip- 
dg,  C.  F.  Winter.     .  .  .  [8to], 

Johresbericht  Sber  die  Leistnngen  und  Fortschritle  in  d«r  Anatomie  nnd 
PhTsiologie.  Vnier  Miiwirkang  cahlreicber  Gelehrten  heransgegeben  von 
Bodolf  Virchow  nnd  Ang.  Hirach.  Unter  Special-Redaktion  von  Profc«sor« 
D.  D.  E.  Gurit  mid  A.  UirKh.     Betiin :  Birachwald.     [8to]. 
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the  limited  space  to  which  an  aiiiiiial  like  the  present  mnet 
be  restricted.* 

As  now  presented,  the  "  Becoid "  has  two  distinctive 
pui-ts:  (1)  the  historical  Bnmmaries  of  progress  during  the 
past  year;  and  (2)  the  paragraphs  communicating  in  brief 
the  results  of  investigations  by  special  scietitiBte  oi'  respect- 
ing certain  snbjects.  The  advantages  of  the  paragraph 
method,  so  generally  in  vogue  in  analogous  publications  in 
the  English  and  other  languages,  are  combined  with  the 
more  conaecntive  and  eliminating  characteristics  of  tlie 
Jiistorical;  the  latter  is  a  mnch  more  prominent  feature  in 
the  present  volume  than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  and- 
special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  it  in  future. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  publications  on 
scientific  subjects  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
year  is  added  in  this  volume  for  tiie  first  time ;  the  deter- 
mination to  introduce  it  was,  however,  carried  into  execu- 
tion too  late  to  render  it  as  complete  or  critical  as  conld 
be  desired.  The  labor  attendant  on  the  pi'eparation  of 
such  a  list  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  its  length, 
and  the  co-operation  of  tlie  hook  fraternity  is  necessary  for 
its  thoroughness.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  Bibliography 
of  succeeding  volumes  an  instructive  guide  for  the  selection 
of  works,  and  the  views  of  the  collaborators  of  the  editor 
will  be  accordingly  invoked  for  the  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  -r.  ■„ 

DPENCEB  F.  BaIBD. 

Snithsokiin  Ihstitittiom,  WjtBBiNaroH,  February  10,  18TS. 

*  Among  tlioie  who  have  taken  pert  in  the  preparation  of  the  hiBtorical 
Summaries,  or  of  abBtracu  of  articles  belon^ng  to  their  respective  epecinldea, 
or  who  have  supplied  early  reports  of  iheir  o«ti  original  researches,  may  be 
mentioned:  Profeiaors  Simon  Newcomh,  Cleveland  Abbe,  Edward  S.  Hol- 
(len,  Theodore  Gill,  and  O,  T,  Mason,  of  Waihinpon  ;  Professors  G.  F.  Bar-  , 
ter,  K.  I).  Cope,  and  Dr.  William  Wahl,  of  PhiUdelphia ;  Professor  C.  F. 
Ilimea,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Charies  Ran,  of  New  York  ;  Professor  A.  M. 
Ma/er,  of  Hoboken;  Prafessor  A.  E.  Verrill  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Dana,  of  New 
Uaven;  Profeaaor  W.O,  Atwater,of  Middletonn.Conn. ;  Dr.  T.  Slerry  Hunt, 
of  Boston;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Salem;  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  and  Mr. 
Sereno  WaWon,  of  Cambridge;  Profeanor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  Geneva, 
N.Y.;  Professor F.W.ClBika,ofCincinnati;  Mr. A. W.Bennett, ofl^ndoii, 
and  other  gentlemen  oho  prefer  to  remain  nnnamed  for  the  present. 
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■  In  the  arraDgemeot  of  articles  In  tbe  bodj  of  tbe  Rnnrri,  It  wis  found  Impracti- 
eable  to  pisca  them  In  proper  sjsienistlc  sequence,  espL-cliliy  as  many  belonged  ss 
much  to  one  divliion  na  la  inoiber,  sometimes  e>en  m  tbiee  or  fuer  equally.  The 
present  ■Tstematic  Table  la  liilended  to  remedj  tbe  dlfflcnlly,  by  brln^lne  togetber  lu 
proper  order  all  tbe  Ullen  of  «rl1cle«.  sud.  by  s  system  of  crosii  nferences  snd  dupll- 
cstionii.  to  point  out  sll  msttar  relnlliii;  Io  any  one  nihjerl,  nhsleTer  be  Its  situation 
In  the  volume.  Tbe  reterencce  In  Roman  letters  precefling  tbe  page  refenncea  of 
Um  bcmdlDga  relate  to  tbe  pages  of  the  Introductory  "  Summary. " 
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Carbonic  Acid  in,  110;  Protecting  Influence  of,  120.— Qonaral  GUmatol- 
Qgy :  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather,  69 ;  Meteorology  and  Sun 
Spola,  79,  BO ;  Law  of  Storms  in  North  America,  111 ;  Sunset  Tints  and 
Alts,  68;  Coliieiy  Eipiasions  and  the  Weather,  72;  Temperature  and 
PreMuie  during  Housoon  Months,  117;  Weather  of  December,  1873,73; 
New  Textr-book,  77.— KsteorolDpfal  Qbaamtlona :  in  the  United  Stalea 
—Report  of  Chief  Signal  OOlcei  for  1878, 60, 81 ;  in  Alaska,  82 ;  SL  Paul's 
Island,  88;  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  68 ;  in  Japan,  116, 116;  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  123;  in  Russia,  86 ;  in  Bengal,  74 ;  Maritime  Meteorology,  70,  S7, 116 ; 
Admiralty  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  1 11 ;  HoKneyer's  Ghana,  76.— Weatl^ 
er  Btgnala  and  Pradtotions ;  Use  of  High  Stations  in  Weather  Prediction^ 
63;  Signals  of  London  Board  of  Trade,71;  of  Canada,  88;  of  the  United  Sutea, 
60;  in  the  Mauritius,  86;  Deville's  Predictions,  112.— CliBiate :  Periodicity 
of,  66;  Climate  of  Tiilis,  63;  of  Bombay,  77.— AtmwphariB  Sactriel^. 
See  Ekctridiji ;  Pirraics.— Atmoapliaria  Treaanre  and  the  Winds :  Re- 
duction of  Barometric  ObaetratiDns  to  tbe  Sea-level,  88 ;  Barometric  Va- 
riationt,  119;  Remariiable  Baiometric  Depression  in  England,  89;  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  the  Winds,  128 ;  Inclination  of  Wind  to  the  Earth's  Sur- 
Iaoe,12*;  Influence  of  the  Sun  on  the  Winds,  118;  Hail-stoms  in  Europe, 
124;  Movement  of  Storm-cenlies,T6;  Winds  of  Northern  India, 9Z,  93 ;  of 
West  Indies,  118 ;  Tornado  of  May  22, 1973, 94 ;  Cyclone  in  Nora  Scotia,  90 ; 
in  Calcutta,  90;  in  the  Mauritius,  120.  Sea  also  Gmeral  Clioujiologi/.— 
Temparatnra :  of  Ocean,  56,  62 ;  of  Rain-water,  121 ;  of  douds,  98;  oT 
St.  Petenburg,  99 ;  of  Helsingfora,  100 ;  Change  of,  with  Altitode,  97 ;  In- 
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flnence  of  Oceni  Cnrrenti  on,  108.— Ilinitnie :  JnauniM  of  Earth  od  Pn- 

dpiuciiKi  of  HiHMare,64;  Connection  of  Sun  Spou  and  Bun,  79;  Tem- 
pentura  of  Run-wsUr,  121;  HsU-nonnB  in  Europe,  124;  Riin-rill  in 
PiDimi,101^-I)lib1UIIN>t«.  Batn-gauffe:  Selr-recordiag,101i  Baromtltr: 
Joo]e«',iOai  8eir-rBcording,117;  SemitLve  Viriation,  119;  TKermomltr: 
N«gTeIti'>  New  Deep-aea,  103;  SjidihIS'  EzpeiinKIitB,  124 )  AnemomtUr, 
Vtt;  \}m.ytra^ MHtorograpk,VSa. 

C  PHTSICS. (mvii)    135 

Otnanl;  Reeiituice  of  Glass  Tab«  to  Suptate,  ISSi  Molecular  Changes 
in  Iron  irith  Temperature,  166 ;  Disaggregation  of  Tin  by  Concussion,  169; 
Crystalline  Structure  Produced  b;  Cancusnian,  170 ;  Connection  betireen 
Cleavage  and  Heat  in  Crystals  and  Rocka,  197;  MilheiDatical  Laws  of 
Elasticity,  I30i  New  Hade  of  Determining,  131 ;  ESect  of  Galrwiic  Cur- 
rent on  Elasticity  of  a  Wire,  167;  Electro-torsion,  168;  Elastic  Keaction 
by  Toniou,  168;  PbenonMoa  of  Liquid  Films,  129;  Plateau's  Glycerine 
Liquid,  IIP ;  Vibration  of  liquid  Surfaces,  159 ;  Evaporation  of  liquids, 
169;  Molecules  of  Ether,  169;  DilfuMon  of  Gases,  142;  Relationship  of 
Heat,  Eleetricity,and  Molecular  Forces,  12Ii;  Beport  of  British  Asaoiaalim 
on  Dynamical  uid  Electrical  Units,  125;  the  Horizontal  Fendulom,  167; 
tlu  Flight  of  Knls,  176. 

SdiuuI  :  Terquem's  Tonometer,  130 ;  Electric  Diapason,  185 ;  Oigaa-ppes, 
1S3;  Mode  of  Hearing  in  Han  and  Mammals,  192;  Duration  of  Stmonnu 
Sensations,  196;  Sonorous  Vibrations,  179 ;  ObserrationB  on  Soand,  by  Gal- 
ileo, 194 ;  Meehanicsl  Equivalent  of  Sound,  189 ;  Optical  Method  of  Study- 
ing tbe  Tibtatiooa  of  Solid  Bodies,  191 ;  Air-preesura  Required  Co  Sound 
TwiousWiadInstniments,i95j  ReSection  of  Sound  from  Flame  and  Heat- 
ed Gaae^  179;  Tibradona  of  liquid  Surfaces,  194;  the  Atmosphere  aa  a 
Vehicle  of  Sound,  181 ;  Acoustic  Transparency  of  Air,  78, 159;  Redaction 
of  Soond  by  the  Atmoaphere,  133, 187 ;  Impermeability  of  a  Non-bomo- 
geneons  Atmosphere  Co  Sononios  Vibrations,  179 ;  Effect  of  Fog  on  Sound, 
168;  Effect  of  Wind  on  Sound-waves,  185. 

light  (see  also  Astrosoiit  for  Spectroacopy)  :  Laws  of  ReOection  of 
light,  141 ;  Effect  of  Temperature  on  Apparatus  for  Observing  Solar  Spec- 
tnun,  14;  Width  of  Spectrum  lines,  160;  Absorption  of  Spectra  at  Low 
Tempeiatares,  146 ;  Varialulity  of  Spectra,  173;  UiflracUon  Gratings,  140; 
Soln  Spots  and  Solar  RelVaction,  15 ;  Sunset  Tints  and  Arcs,  68 ;  Optical 
Properties  ofThtnHeCsllic  Films,  175;  Elliptic  Polarization  of  Light,  137; 
Polarization  by  Diffusion,  138;  Polaiizacion  of  Flames,  138;  Galvanic  Po- 
larixation  in  Liquids  Free  from  Gas,  139 ;  Normal  Flame  for  Photometiic 
Pnrpnaes,  14!;  Luminous  and  Non-luminous  Flames,  144;  Improved  EJec- 
tric  light,  160 ;  Light  from  Grinding  Uard  Stones,  162 ;  Fluorescence  of 
Amber,  143;  the  Black  Drop,  145. 

Heat:  EffectofTemperature  on  Apparatus  for  Observing  Solar  Spots,  14; 
Specific  Heat  of  Oases,  145;  Atomic  Heat,  171;  Mechanical  Equivalent  of 
Heat,  146;  Expansion  of  Etwnile  by  Heat,  163;  Molecular  Changes  of  Iron 
with  Tempoature,  166 ;  Counecdon  between  Direction  of  Cleavage  and 
Conductivity  of  Heat,  in  Crystals  and  Lamellated  Rocks,  197 ;  True  Zero 
of  Centigrade  Thermometer,  164, 
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Btetrid^,  Atmospberio  (aee  HeTKOROLoay) :  EBect  of  Ufbtning 
on  Trees,  164;  Discharge  or  ElectriAed  CunducEora,  ITS;  Dielectric  kty- 
•oiptioii,ni;  Conductivity  of  Metallic  Vspora,  165;  Synthesis  by  Electric 
AclioD,  147 ;  EleicChc  Heaistuiee  of  Selenium,  148 ;  Sew  Contact  TtHnry  of 
the  GilTUiic  Cell,  146;  ImproTed  Electric  light,  160;  Ueuarement  of 
OalTUUcCiirreDtB,16S',  Effect  of  Cunent  on  Length  n(  Cundacting  Wire, 
167;  Geneial  Effect  ur,OD  MigDctized  Wire,  171;  Distribudon  of  Time  bji 
AanoDomical  Observations,  147. 

KtgnttUlll,  Tenestrisl  HsgDetism  (see  also  Terrestrial  Puraica  JlSD 
MKncoROLOOY) :  RelatioD  to  Shrinlisee  of  Eanb,  h2 ;  Daily  Variations  in, 
68 ;  Uagnetic  Chart  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  154 ;  Variation  in  Mag- 
netic DeclioatioD,  168;  Secular  Changes  in,  153;  Earth  Cuirents,  160, 172; 
Solar  Ueit  and  Teireatrial  Magnetism,  172;  CaloriOc  Elects  of  OppoNOg 
HagnetJams,  14S ;  Magnetization  of  Glass,  1 62 ;  HolecuUr  Tbeoiy  of  Mag- 
netism, 163;  the  Armature  in  Magnets,  ITS;  Discoveries  of  Aichiluid 
Smith  Relative  to  Ships'  Compasses,  149 ;  Compass  Deviations,  149 ;  New 
Compass,  156;  New  Instruments,  126. 

D.  CHEMISTRY  AMD  METALLURGY (xKt)    199 

GensTal:  Metamerism  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  201 ;  Mixture  of  Liquids 
with  ExduaiDn  of  Air,  Wi ;  Jacobscn's  Apparatus  fur  Extracting  Gases 
from  Ses-water,  207;  Hot  Filtering,  214;  Spectroscopic  Chemistiy,  214; 
Assaying  with  the  Spectroscope,  216 ;  Explosion  and  Ignition  by  Perman- 
ganate of  Potash  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  2ni. 

Th«  Slsmsnti  vxi  their  Simpler  Comblnfttiaiu :  The  Gaseous,  liquid, 
■nd  Sohd  Stales  of  Water,  209 ;  la  Hydrogen  a  Melal  ?  200 ;  Hydrogenous 
Palladium,  199';  the  OcduMon  of  Hydrogen  by  Iron,  199;  Safe  Hydrogen 
Generatois,  SIS ;  Uonufacture  of  Oxygen  Gas,  200  ;  the  Action  of  Water 
npon  Ozone,  202;  New  Method  of  Forming  Ozone,  203;  Ozone  and  AnC- 
oione,203;  Action  of  Ozone  on  Benzole,  204 ;  a  New  Experiment  in  Ozone, 
S04;  Carbonic  Acid  in  Air,  110;  SolidJBcation  oTNitniuB  Oxide, 201;  Quick- 
^ver  Product  of  CalironiiainlS73,20S;  Electrical  Dcpodtion  of  Iron, 208; 
Phosphorus  Steel,  SIO;  the  Density  of  Molten  Iron,  210;  Volatilization  of 
Iron,  211;  Temperature  in  Pneumatic  Steel-making,  217;  Reducing  Rich 
Iron  Ores,217 ;  Preparation  of  Aluminium,  211 ;  Aluminium  in  Plants, 217 ; 
Melting  an  Gxtraoidinary  Mass  of  Platinum,  211 ;  Non-metallic  Eiemeots 
in  the  Solar  Spectrum,  45. 

Organic  Compannda :  Artificial  Vanilla,  201;  Changes  in  Alcoholic  Liq- 
uors by  Cold,  206 ;  New  Process  for  Estimation  of  Alcohol,  218;  Detection 
of  SurchinMilk,  212;  Quantitative  Determination  of  Tannic  Add,  212; 
Composition  of  Suint,  213;  Detecting  Fuchsine  in  Wine,  214 ;  Action  of 
Elodta  CanaJauit  (Water-pest)  on  Cane  Sugar,  206;  Cause  of  Acetous 
Fermentation,  208 ;  Alcoholic  FermenUtion  by  Mould,  280, 

E.  MINERALOGT  AND  GEOLOGY (!iv,  Ixvii)    S19 

(a.}  MINERALOGY. 

NewSpaolBS;  TBchemialiite,223;  Horbachitc,  226;  SchrOckingorile, 226 ; 
New  Minerals,  23S^-01d  SpMies :  Native  Tellurium  in  Colorado,  219 ;  a 
Bismuth  Mine  in  France,  220 ;  Beds  of  Sulphur  in  Iceland,  j27 ;  Dr.  Gcnth 
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on  Caniiiduin,  239 ;  tb«  VennieuKte  Group  of  Uineral*,  336 ;  Dikotm;  of 
Coal  in  Spiubergen,  !S6 ;  Miaenl  Butter, 227;  the  MolecuUt  Structure  of 
HMearicInin,219;  Alnimpheiic Dun, 228 ;  CompoaitionafFulguril^2!8i 
Optiial  Sbucture  uT  Crfuila,  235. 
(b.)  OEOLOOY. 

OMtanl:  Relition  ofHui's  Existence  to  tlie  Glacial  PeriDd,224;  Stroct- 
nnof  the  EKth,219;  Mallefs  ObBcrvmdons  on  the  Properties  of  Rocki, 
221 ;  the  line*  of  Elevation  in  the  Euth's  Crust,  22S ;  tbe  Formatioa  of 
the  Eaith'j  Cnist,  228 ;  Diatribulion  of  Vokanoei,  229 ;  Age  (^  Central 
AmericaD  Oold  DeponiB,  2B0 ;  New  Guano  Depouls  in  Pern,  230  j  Geology 
of  the  SiberioD  SleppeB,235;  Geological  Collection  at  tbe  Centennial  Ex- 
position,  228;  Toli:anoes  (see  alH  TEBnE8Ttuii.  Pbtsics),  Diatribution 
of,  229 ;  Pn^ea  of  die  Geological  Surrey-  of  California,  22& ;  of  Wiwonnn, 
231;  orPenniylvania,230;  Report  fur  1873  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New 
JeTwr,232;  Geological  Surrey  of  Louisiana,  2S2;  Final  Report  upon  the 
Geoli^  of  Ohio,  234 ;  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
Indiana,  236 ;  Dr.  Sayden'i  Bulletin,  23S. 

F.GEOGRAPHT. (UivH)    SB7 

(at.)  OEODESV,  NAVIOATION,  AND   HYDROQRAPHV. 

An  Improred  Large  Theodolite,  261 ;  the  Theoiy  of  the  Um«  of  the  Sur- 
veyor'a  Level,  S4B ;  Enon  in  TrigonoinetrTcal  Levelinge,  2ol ;  Hypaometry 
iDtheRoekyHounuinajiSSj  Ueaaurementof  Altitodei  by  the  Barometer, 
341;  Dr.Toner'a  Dictionary  of  Elevadona,  242;  Coast-eurvej  MeaHiremenlo 
of  Moidional  Lines,  237;  RohllV  Exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  259; 
Geodegy  in  (he  Far  West,  240;  tbe  Topographical  Charts  of  Switzerland, 
SS7 )  Geodesy  in  tbe  bland  of  Corsica,  250 ;  Longitude  of  Washington  and 
GrMnwkb,244;  Longitude  at  Sea,  244. 
(k.)  PHYSICAL  OEOOHAPHY. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Level  of  Lake  Superior,  245 ;  Saltnesa  of  the  Water  of 
the  Suei  Canal,  257.     See  also  TilKHEHtrial  Puvaicti. 
(e.)  EXPLORATIONS  AND  RESEARCHES. 

Ih*  OsMn  Uld  ita  DBpth* :  Explorations  of  I^orwegian  Seas,  253 ;  Notes 
frftbe  Challenger's  Movements,  255. 

Th«  Antia  KagioBi;  the  Arctic  Continent  and  Polar  Sea,  252;  Ger- 
man Society  far  Polar  Exploration,  25B ;  Arctic  Explorations  in  En^and, 
26S. 

SorOlABBriM.  Aliaia:  Explorations  of  W.II.Dall,329;  of  H.W.  ■ 
EUiaU(Beea1aoSaiDiiiaT7,p.iixKTii);  of  Pinart,  246 ;  Rudaon't  Bag  Trr- 
riforj .'  Horetiky  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  256 ;  ffocjl^  ifountaat  .- 
Frefaaor  Stoddart'a  Expeditiim  to  Colorado,  267 ;  Explorations  of  Profcsitor 
Powell  in  1874,  262;  Explorations  in  1874  of  Lieutenant  G.H.  Wheeler, 
Dnital  Statea  Engineers,  267,  853 ;  Explorations  of  Dr.  Hayden  in  1874, 
275 ;  Fhrida :  Exploration  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  245^IDddIe  Anuica : 

Ex[dorations  of  W.H.Gabb  in  CohU  Rica,  246 SoDth  AmBTiw;  Pru- 

feMor  Orton's  Explorations,  248 ;  Eiplnratiun  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  257.— 
Jbinipa  :  Bussian  Explorations  in  Lapland,  2(KI.~Aai«  :  Kaplnrations  by 
it,2S9;  (he  Source*  of  the  Irrawaddy,  261;  Explora- 
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tions  in  British  India,  88S ;  Discovcrio  of  XVbi  Darid  in  Maupin,  China, 
2S0 :  the  Chinew  River  Hang-ki-ang,  !61 . 

Africa:  Rohlft'  Exploratioo  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  S69;  Pliraical  Con- 
diiian  bf  the  Libyan  Desert,  SSO—^nrtialU,  1T«W  ZMlud,  and  tht 
Indian  Odmh :  ReccDlExplontionain  NewGuiiiea,iH9;  Explontioiii  in 
Rodriguez,  25B. 

The  Geograpbical  Detuts  will  be  found  mora  complelc  in  the  Sonuoar;.   . 

G.  GENERAL  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ZOOLOGY. (cxxxu)    277 

(>.)  NATURAL  HISTORY   IN   GENERAL. 

lIlotO«>opy :  MieriMfiopical  Exaniinaticm  of  Air,  377  ;  limits  in  the  Avail- 
able Poirer  of  WciOKope  LenseB,  278 ;  the  Sand-blast  fbr  Mahing  Micm- 
•copic  Slides,  279 ;  Detenninilion  of  Blood  Staiae,  !T9.— Darwlnilm  i  The 
Gaamea Theory  of  Haeekel,  281.— IQMVlUneoQI;  Ufe  Id  Death,  279;  Al- 
eohdic  Ferrnenlatian  by  Mould  (iVuoor  naietdo\  280;  Andenon  3cbool 
of  Natund  HUtoiy,  B7G,  578, 579. 

(b.)  ZOOLOOY   IN   QENERAL. 

Isiidarmy:  Bleaching  Skeletons,  281 ;  Chloinl  as  a  Prcaerrative,  282; 
Dr.  Coues'  Manual  of  Field  Ornithology,  MB,— Mnnnmi ;  The  Godeffroy 
Museum  at  Hamburg.  282;  the  Peabody  Museutn,  Cambridge,  Hassachu- 
sects,  a7fi;  Museum  of  Conipaiative  Zoology,  580,  681,  582;  Toirey  Me- 
morial Cabinet,  581;  Philadelphia  Natiood  Mnseam,  587;  National  HeT^ 
baHum,693;  Dr.  I'raost's  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  etc,  694 ;  French  Museum 
of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Science,  600 ;  British  Muaeum,  696^-Kenag- 
«rlM:  Zoological  Gsrden  of  Hamburg,  818;  Zoohigical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia,  587,  588 ;  of  London,  695.— Aqnaiia :  Cement  for  Aqnaria,  283 ; 
Kanchester  Aquarium,  600.— Zoologioal  Stfttltnu :  Saooeas  of  the  Naples 
ZouLi^caiSUdoii,ai7;  Zoological  Stations  on  the  Coast  of  France,319.— 
ZoologlDBl  ExploraUoa* :  Challenger,  256 ;  Professor  Gabb  in  Costa  Rica, 
346;  David  in  China,  260. 

(e.)  FAUNAS. 

Natural  History  of  the  Beimuda«,  288;  Absence  of  Animal  Life  in  the 
Mediterranean,  281 :  the  Fauna  of  New  Zealand,  820;  Deep-vater  Fauna 
of  Lake  Geneva,  320 ;  the  Care  Fauna  of  the  I'nited  States,  822 ;  Catalogue 
of  American  Kids,  843;  Uall  on  Che  Binis  of  Alaaka,  840 ;  Geographical 
Kstribution  of  Asiatic  Birds,  841 ;  DaU's  Catalogue  of  the  Shells  of  Behr- 
ing's  Strait,  S46. 

(d.)  ANATOMY   AND   PHYSIOLOOY   IN   QENERAL. 

Tb«  Skeleton  ;  Development  of  Teeth  in  the  AmuuliUo,  SS9 ;  Composition 
of  Bune,  290 ;  EKITering  Stmcture  of  the  Tanus  in  Cervidie,  290;  New 
Terms  in  Ctaniological  Deacription,  847. — Tha  Hervmu  Byitem ;  Dupny 
on  the  Fnnclions  of  the  Cerebrum,  290;  Influence  of  Electric  Stimulation 
on  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  298;  Rapidity  uf  Ibe  Action  of  tbe  Nerves, 
296 ;  the  Velocity  of  Nervous  Truismission,  29&— Tha  Ormilation :  The 
Mechanical  Perfection  of  the  Human  Heart,  28S ;  liomnglobin  in  the 
Blood  of  Different  Animals,  2S6 ;  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  286 ;  Co* 
agulability  of  Serum  and  Albumen  Dependent  on  the  Presence  of  Caibonio 
Acid,  292.— DarslopnUBt :  Structure  of  the  EmtHyonic  OUule  in  (lie  F.ggs 
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vtBoDyrkhMtSUi  the  Embiyology  of  TerebnColini,  814 ;  of  tbe  Lamnn, 
Ml ;  Dnclopment  of  the  Bye  in  tbe  Cattle-Aah,  349 ;  Koir*leTBk;  on  the 
Brachiopodi,  868.— 8«nn«l :  New  Experimenta  on  the  Venom  of  Eut 
Indi*  Serpents,  2S7;  Action  of  tbe  Poisoa  of  Egyptian  Serpents,  323; 
Comporation  of  the  Caitikge  o(  the  Shark,  289  i  Compoeitian  of  tbe 
Body  Fluide  of  Fiah  md  iDmtebnt**,  391 ;  Helfocmaliou  oT  Fish  £m- 
bfyoe,  291;  Hereditary  Tranadiiaaioa  of  Physical  FeculuiiCiea,  296;  Ef- 
fect of  Pandliiin  in  tbe  Animal  ijeriee,  S48  j  Keapintion  in  the  Amphibia, 

ssa 

(«.)  VERTEBflATES   IN   aENERAI- 

Bqttdity  <^  the  Action  of  the  Nervee,  296 ;  Fomil  Vertebrates  in  Ohio,  823 ; 
Action  at  the  Foiaoa  of  Egyptian  SeipentH,  B3S. 

(f.)  MAMMALS. 

e«n«nl  Anthropology :  Ethnological  Inquiriea  to  be  made  by  the  Gcf- 
iiunTranHtEspedition,83S;  Alle^^ed  Foot-prints  in  Solid  Rock, 828 ;  New 
Terms  in  Craniological  Deacriplion,  347 ;  Height  of  Human  Species,  924; 
the  Theory  of  Ettots  of  ObMri-atiun,  324 ;  Drowning  of  a  Chinaman  by  a 
Haliolia,  34rUJ[U  In  th«  Old  World;  A  New  Boae-«ve  In  Switzer- 
land, 396 ;  Mammoth  Cave  in  Poland,  297 ;  DLscoreryofaHaman  Bone  in 
a  Cave  in  Toriiahiie,  328;  the  Foasil  Han  of  Hentone,  298;  KJoeckken- 
mbdding  in  Norway,  297;  tbe  Early  Bacts  of  Mankind  in  Ireland,  826; 
Fnrtbei  Explontiona  in  Cyprus  by  Di  Cesnola,  832 ;  Archaological  Survey 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1874. 


MATHEHATZCa 

In  pure  MathematicB  we  note  the  completion  of  the  com- 
putatioDB  of  the  tables  of  elliptic  functions  compiled  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  presentation  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  an  original  compntation 
by  John  Thompson  of  the  logarithms,  to  twelve  places  of 
decimals,  of  all  nnmbers  up  to  120,000. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  offers  a  valuable  suggestion  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  true  anomaly  in  the  computation  of  absolute 
perturbations.  The  publication  of  Todhunter'a  "History  of 
Hsthematical  Theories  of  Attraction "  is  an  event  eminently 
worthy  of  being  noticed  in  this  place.  A  well -considered 
sniule  in  the  North  American  BevUw,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
feasor  Newcomb,  lays  bsre  the  difficalties  against  which  the 
cultivators  of  pure  mathematics  and  exact  science  have  to 
contend  in  this  country,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimnlate 
onr  national  progress  in  that  field.  An  interesting  application 
of  pure  mathematics  to  the  problems  of  organic  life  is  that  of 
I>r.  Grabau  on  the  spirals  of  the  shells  of  the  Ammonite;  he 
shows  that,  if  we  allow  for  very  slight  errors  of  measurement, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  these  ani- 
mals build  their  shells  according  to  the  concho-spiral  or  the 
logarithmic-spiral  theories. 

A  new  mathematical  society  has  been  formed  at  Pragae. 

A  mathematical  jonmal.  The  Analyst,  has  been  publish- 
ed during  the  year  by  Professor  Hendricks,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  which  has  contained  interesting  articles  by  Professor 
A.  Hall,  G.  W.  Hill,  and  other  mathematicians.  This  is  the 
only  journal  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  exact  science. 

The  invention  by  Peaucellicr  of  what  he  called  his  com- 
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pound  compasses  has  afforded  Sylvester  occasion  to  show 
that  the  problem  of  perfect  parallel  motion  has  at  iMigth  been 
solved,  and  the  ingenious  device  of  the  French  engineer  has 
enabled  him  to  resolve  several  curious  problems  in  geometry. 

ASTRONOMT. 

.  The  TranBit  of  VeniU.— The  Astronomical  forces  of  the 
world  have  continued  to  a  great  extent  to  be  engaged  in  the 
preparations  for  the  observation  of  tbe  ti-ansit  of  Venus  on, 
the  8th  of  December,  1874,  some  detuU  of  wbicb  were  given 
in  our  last  Annual  Record,  in  so  far  as  they  had  been  a 
year  ago  decided  upon.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  proposed,  the  members  of  all  the  American  parties  met 
at  the  Washington  Observatory  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  last  for  practice.  Every  instrument  was  set  up  precise- 
ly as  it  is  to  be  used  ia  the  actual  observation,  and  the  par- 
ties were  drilled  in  all  the  operations  necessary  at  the  sta- 
tions. Photographs  of  the  sun  were  taken  with  the  appa- 
ratus prepared  by  the  commission,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
would  be  taken  during  the  critical  honrs  of  tbe  transit.  Aa 
artificial  representation  of  two  sections  of  the  solar  disk  was 
set  up  about  a  thousand  yards  fi'Om  the  observatory,  and 
over  this  an  artificial  black  planet  was  made  to  move  by 
clock-work.  The  appai-ent  magnitude  of  this  planet  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Venus  on  the  day  of  the  transit,  and,  by 
watching  it  with  their  telescopes,  the  observers  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  aspect  which  Venns  would  present  as 
she  entered  npon  the  sun. 

(The  instraments  for  tbe  five  Southern  stations  letl  Wash- 
ington for  New  York  on  May  30,  and  at  the  latter  port  were 
shipped  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Stoatara,  Captain 
Ralph  Chandler,  which  had  been  detailed  to  carry  the  par- 
ties to  their  several  stations.  Captain  Chandler  Bailed  on 
June  7,  and,  after  a  very  fine  passage,  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  August  5.  Stopping  here  ten  days  for  sup- 
plies, he  sailed  for  the  first  station,  which  was  Crozet  Island. 
Here,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  landing, 
owing  to  the  abgence  of  a  harbor,  and  the  constant  stormy 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  time  the  ship  could  re- 
main there.  So  far  ns  known,  all  the  other  parties  were  suc- 
cessfully landed,  the  stations  being  in  Kergiielen  Land,  Tas- 
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mania,  New  Ze&land,  and  Chatham  Island.    The  Crozet  par- 
ty stationed  themeelvea  in  CampbeIItown,TaEinauia. 

At  the  motneDt  of  writing  this,  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
this  iDteresting  astronomical  event,  the  various  parties  seot 
ont  by  other  nations  are  already  in  the  field,  perfecting  those 
final  arrangements  on  the  completenens  of  which  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  the  success  of  the  observations,  nuless 
cloudy  weather  intervenes.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  in 
this  place  to  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  observing 
parties  now  at  the  respective  stations,  as  introductory  to  that 
accoant  which  we  hope  next  year  to  be  able  to  give  of  the 
results  of  the  actual  observations: 
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The  total  expenses  of  all  these  pnrties  will  be  not  far  from 
one  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  snms  necessary  for  the 
pnblicatiou  of  the  rei»nltB  of  their  labors  in  zoology,  meteor- 
ology, eta  The  whole  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  series  of  great 
expeditions,  having  in  view  the  increase  of  onr  knowledge 
of  the  sections  of  the  world  visited  by  them— expeditions 
that  will  continne  to  bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
certainly  long  after  the  approaching  transit  of  18B2,  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparations  for  this  transit  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  American,  English,  and  Russian  ohservei's 
have  taken  especial  pains  to  investigate  the  errors  peculiar 
to  each  individual's  habit  of  observation,  by  practicing  upon 
a  mock  transit  produced  by  means  of  suitable  machineiy. 

The  solar  parallax,  as  is  well  known,  can  be  quite  acca- 
2 
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rately  determined  by  observatione  of  an  asteroid  on  eacli  ^ide 
o(  the  meridian,  and  Lord  Lindsay  annonnces  that  he  will  de- 
vote bis  spare  time  at  the  island  of  Mauritius  to  such  obser- 
vations on  the  planet  Juno. 

Among  the  numeroas  investigations  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  the  pivparations  for  the  tmnsit,  is 
one  by  Bakhuysen,  of  Leyden,  who  maintains  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  black  drop  is  mostly  due  to  diffraction,  Hiid 
has  its  origin  within  the  telescope.  The  papers  prepared  by 
or  for  members  of  the  French  Commission  have  been  collect- 
ed in  a  single  and  very  convenient  volume. 

Dr.  Vogel  urges  upon  the  obBervers  of  the  approaching 
transit  of  Venus  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  satellite  to  that  planet,  as  it  may  perchance  ap- 
pear on  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

There  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  shortly  after  the 
transit  of  Venus,  to  observe  whiL'li  Janssen  proposes  to  leave 
his  transit  station  at  Yokohama  and  proceed  to  Siam. 

ObeetT&tories.  —  The  first  in  importance  in  America,  and 
ne  hope  eventually  in  the  world,  will  probably  be  that  en- 
dowed by  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  Aiod  amoant- 
ing  to  .eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  set  aside  by 
this  gentieroan  for  const i-ucting  an  observatory  in  the  most 
suitable  spot  within  the  State  of  California.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  chosen  by 
himself,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  a  refracting  telescope  of  the  largest  attainable  size, 
though  possibly  the  risks  of  ench  an  experiment  may  justify 
them  in  provisionally  mounting  a  smaller  glass  at  some  ele- 
^ated  station. 

The  28-inch  refractor  ordered  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  M*Coi^ 
mick,  of  Chicago,  from  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  an- 
nounced to  be  nearly  completed,  and  awaiting  the  ordei-a  of 
its  purchaser. 

The  28-inch  mirror  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  at  Hastings,  is, 
we  nnderstand,  being  devoted  to  celeHtial  photography,  and 
that  with  snch  snccexs  that  "admirable  photographs  of  the 
spectra  of  stars"  are  obtained. 

The  nse  of  the  Dndley  Observatory,  at  Albany,  has  been 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  Army  Signal  Office,  until  the 
appointment  of  its  new  director,  in  which  step  the  trustees 
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of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  now  have  a  controlling  voice. 
We  believe  that  there  is  now  in  tliis  country  no  obeervatory 
of  any  importancff,  except  that  at  Waxhiiij^ton,  which  is  not 
more  or  )ees  dii'ectly  connected  with  a  college  or  nniverBity. 

Turning  to  Foreign  ObaervatorieB,  American  astronomers 
have  regretted  to  learn  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Francis 
BrOnnow,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  and  director  of  the 
obBei'vatory  at  Biinsink,  near  Dublin.  His  successor.  Pro- 
fessor K.  Ball,  was  formerly  assistant  to  Lord  Rosse,  and  sub- 
seqnently  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  Dublin.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Briionow  was  at  one  time  di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jeremiah 
Horrockg  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Adams,  and  an 
appropriate  tablet  will  be  placed  tti  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  publication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Paris  Observato- 
ry, comprising  the  volumes  of  memoirs,  observations,  and 
charts,  has  been  vigorously  entered  upon,  and  Volume  X., 
containing  I-e  Verrier's  theory  of  the  mutual  actions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  lias  already  appeared.  The  very  instructive 
works  of  Andr^  and  Rayet,  on  the  Observatories  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  of  England,  America,  etc.,  are  well  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  place.  The  Paris  Observatory  is  being 
equipped  with  a  four-foot  reflector,  and  a  very  large  rcfntct-, 
or  (probably  20  inches) ;  a  magnetic  observatory  has  also 
been  established  at  a  short  distance. 

The  German  government,  in  the  development  of  its  new 
university  at  Strasbnrg,  has  not  forgotten  to  endow  it  with 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  an  observatory,  which 
latter,  ander  the  directorship  of  Professor  Winnecke,  will 
nndonbtedly  take  a  high  rank.  A  refractor  of  20-inch  aper- 
ture has  been  built  for  it  by  Merz  &  Mahler.  The  same 
government  has  farther  shown  its  determination  to  keep  the 
lead  which  it. has  long  maintuned  in  astronomical  matters 
by  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Potsdam  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  the  sun.  The  English  government 
has  been  repeatedly  urged  to  take  a  similar  step  in  the  inter- 
ests of  meteorology  and  magnetism  as  well  as  of  astronomy, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  will  erect  such  an  estab- 
lishment at  some  favorable  point  in  India. 

TTie  ioconveniencee  of  the  site  of  the  Vienna  Observatory 
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liave  jnstified  the  Austrian  government  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  one,  which  ib  said  to  be  on  the  moRt  magnificent 
scale.  A  refractor  of  30-incb  aperture  is  imported  as  having 
heen  ordered  for  it ;  one  of  IS-inch  aperture  has  already  been 
furniafaed  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 

The  famous  private  observatory  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Ru«, 
at  Cranford,  near  London,  has  been  given  up,  and  the  instru- 
ments have  been  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
building  proper  for  the  reception  and  use  of  this  apparatus, 
and  constituting  a  new  astronomical  observatory  devoted  to 
physical  astronomy,  so  called, is  being  built  by  the  university. 

Pogson,  at  Madras,  announces  that  with  increased  means 
at  his  command,  he  expects  to  clear  away  the  large  arrears 
of  work  that  have  accumulated  at  that  observatory. 

At  Quito,  the  erection  of  an  observatory  is  announced  in 
connection  with  the  university.  Its  director,  Father  Men- 
ten,  has  secured  some  excellent  instruments  from  Germany. 

AntTDiiomical  InatmmentB. — We  note  nnder  this  head  that 
the  experience  of  Professor  Newcomb  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  26-inch  Clark  refractor  at  Washington  has  been  exceed' 
ingly  gratifying,  and  sbows  that  such  mammoth  instruments 
can  be  used  with  great  success.  The  new  photographic 
lens  of  13  inches'  aperture,  for  the  observatory  at  Cordoba, 
ill  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  has  been  safely  received. 

Among  the  instruments  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  an  ob- 
servatory may  be  noticed  the  calculating  machine,  devised 
by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Cambridge,  and  applicable  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  star  places. 

The  magnificent  private  observatory  of  Lord  Lindsay,  at 
Dnnecht,  furnishes  occasionally,  through  the  ingenuity  of  its 
possessor,  some  important  improvements  in  Lhe  delicate  ap- 
paratus of  observational  astronomy;  the  machinery  for  driv- 
ing his  equatonal  is  said  to  be  bo  perfect  that  no  deviation 
whatever  from  its  required  movement  can  be  pei'ceived. 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  apparatus  of  every  well-fur- 
nished observatory  there  will  hereafter  be  included  some  in- 
Btmment  for  the  regulation  or  the  exact  measurement  of 
personal  errors  in  time  observations;  the  independent  re- 
searohes  of  several  European  astronomers,  combined  with 
those  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  Naval  Observ- 
atory, show,  in  fact,  that  on  the  oue  hand  the  errors  can  be 
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measured,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  by  continual  regular 
daily  practice  in  observing  artificial  transits,  astronomers  may 
easily  maintain  remarkably  i-egiilar  habits  of  observation, 
sach  as  it  has  hitherto  been  extremely  rare  to.  find. 

The  dissemination  of  standard  time  throughout  tlie  country 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  has  continued  to  attract  more  and 
more  attention,  and  it  ia  to  t>e  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  uniform  (Washington  ?)  time  may  be  adopted 
by  alt  classes  of  the  community,  as  has  for  some  yeai-s  been 
the  case  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  advantages  that  will 
flow  from  such  uniformity  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  various  boards  of  trade  aiid  merchants'  exchanges,  as 
they  have  long  been  felt  by  all  who  make  freqnent  nse  of  the 
telegraph  and  railroad;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  will  speedily  follow  in  the  lead  of  any  state  or  city 
that  would  declare  itself  in  favor  of  a  legal  uniform  standard 
time  tbroaghout  the  whole  country.  At  the  pi-esent  moment 
the  railroads  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  supplied  with 
Philadelphia  time  from  the  Pittsburgh  Observatory,  the  State 
of  New  York  is  supplied  with  New  York  time  by  the  Albany 
Observatory,  New  England  uses  Boston  time  as  given  by  the 
Cambridge  Observatory,  the  statee  Bouth'  of  Pennsylvania 
and  many  buildings  in  Washington  receive  the  time  from  the 
observatory  in  that  city.  At  all  these  places  the  clocks  con- 
stmcted  by  Mr.  Hamblett,  of  Boston,  are  used  with  peifeot 
satisfaction,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  them  all 
beat  to  Washington  time,  without  introducing  any  compe- 
tition between  governmental  and  individual  enterprise,  and 
without  altering  the  present  arrangements  in  accordance 
with  which  the  docks  are  regulated  from  the  centres  of  their 
respective  districts. 

The  Bun.— In  reference  to  the  sun,  Langley,  of  Kttsburgh, 
annoances  that  the  solar  spots  are  colder  than  the  adjacent 
photoaphei'e ;  he  has  also  published  remarkably  fine  drawings 
of  the  solar  spots,  and  concludes  that  we  must  greatly  in- 
crease our  received  estimates  of  the  intensity  of  the  actiou 
that  tbkes  place  on  the  sun's  surface. 

Professor  Holden  has  confirmed  the  results  obtained  by 
Wagner  aa  to  the  existence  of  an  apparent  variation  in  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  subsequently,  in  connection  with  Professoi 
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Newoomb,  has  shown,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability^ 
that  the  Greenwich  and  Washington  observatioas  combine 
to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  any  short  period  in  the 
sun's  diameter. 

The  solar  parallax  has  been  determined  anew  by  Galle, 
from  obeervatioDB  of  Flora.  His  preliminary  result  is  8.8B", 
or  identical  with  the  values  that  within  the  past  few  years 
have  been  adopted  as  the  best. 

In  reference  to  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  son,  Stone, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  observed  during  the  recent 
solar  eclipse  the  revei-sion  of  all  the  principal  Fraunfaofer 
lines  at  the  immediate  edge  of  the  suu,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  saw  them  distinctly  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona. 

Mr.  Ranyard  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  total  eclipse  of  1871,  although  taken  at  diffei^ 
ent  stations,  present  appeai'ances  showing  that  there  was 
then  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  a  semi-transparent  body, 
possibly  the  niiclens  of  a  comet  hitherto  undiscovered. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots,  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Seabroke  advance  the  theory  that  the  sun  is  a  series 
of  strata  of  liquids,  whose  densities,  boiling-points,  and  jiresft- 
ures  are  so  adjasted  as  to  be  in  very  unstable  equiUbrinm. 
Langley  finds  right  and  left  handed  whirls  and  even  vertical 
currents  within  the  penumbra  of  a  spot.  Faye  continues  to 
maintain  his  theory  of  the  depression  of  solar  spots  dne  to 
downward  currents;  while  SpOrer  adduces  what  must  be 
considered  as  equally  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cur- 
rents of  rising  gases  above  the  spots,  which  are,  he  thinks, 
the  hottest  portions  of  the  sun's  surface.  Lohse,  carrying 
out  the  same  theory,  concludes  that  there  must  exist  a  very 
appreciable  amount  of  refraction  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
Secchi  has  attempted  a  new  determination  of  the  solar  tem- 
perature. Profesgor  Airy  announces  that  at  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory photographs  of  the  sun  will  be  made  daily, 
at  least  until  some  other  institution  offers  to  take  up  the 

The  Koon. — Id  connection  with  the  doubt  expressed  a  year 
ago  by  the  Astronomer  Koyal  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lu- 
nar tables,  we  record  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  that  he  has  undertaken  to  compute  in 
detail  the  eclipses  recorded  in  the  ancient  Chiuese  annals. 
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Mr.  KeisoD  baa  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmos- 
phere having  fxiv  P^^t  of  llie  density  of  our  own  will  proba- 
bly explain  tlie  discordanees  that  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served between  the  results  of  occnltationa. 

Mr.  Birt,  on  behalf  of  the  British  amateur  astronoment, 
has  published  a  valuable  collection  of  notes  referring  to  sele- 
nography, being  extracts  from  letters  received  during  many 
years  past  by  the  committee  of  the  British  AsaociatioD,  Sev- 
eral photographs  of  special  lunar  districts  enrich  the  volume. 

The  great  map  of  the  moon  on  which  Professor  Schmidt 
has  labored  for  thirty-seven  years  is  announced  as  completed, 
but  awaiting  the  means  of  publication.  The  literature  re- 
lating to  the  moon  has  been  enriched  by  the  beautiful  work 
of  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter. 

Tha  Planets. — In  reference  to  the  various  members  of  the 
planetary  system,  we  note  an  interesting  paper  by  Lord 
Kosae  on  the  spots  of  Jupiter  as  observed  with  his  six-foot 
reflector ;  and  on  the  same  subject,  althongh  presenting  some- 
what different  conclusions,  is  the  study  by  Schmidt  upon  the 
rotation  of  Jupiter  about  its  axis  as  shown  by  the  movements 
of  its  spots. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  asteroids  discovered  up  to 
the  first  of  December,  1871: 

nil.  nunc.  riacnTtrKT.  DkU— ISTt. 

133 Henba C.  H.  F,  Peter*,  st  ainlon Febnwrj  18. 

ISG J      PaliM,  at  Polft March  18. 

187 ?      FHli»a.  at  I'olii April  20. 

138 ?      Perrotin,  at  Toulouu May  I  SI. 


The  fact  that  but  one  of  these  was  discovered  by  an  Amer- 
ican is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  our  own  asteroid 
hunters,  Peters  and  Watson,  have  both  been  engaged  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  have,  in  fact,  been 
absent  from  their  observatories  since  last  May. 

Five  new  comets  have  been  discovered  up  to  December 
1st,  as  given  in  the  following  list : 

Ho.                                  niKOTiTer.  D*te-U7«. 

I. Winnecke,  at  Stroaburg. Februai^  20. 

II ■WinneckB,  a.i  Slrasburg April  11. 

HI Coggia,  at  Marseilles April  1 7. 

IV Bordii,  at  Marseilles. July  28. 

V. Cf^a,  nt  Marseilles Aagust  19. 
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Of  these,  No.  IIL  was  the  only  bright  one,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  brightest  of  all  that  have  visited  the  solar  oyBtem  Bioce 
]661 ;  further  details  concerniDg  it  will  be  given  below  in  a 
Bubseqnent  sectioo. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  enrly 
spring,  Professor  Newconib  has  been  able  to  secure  with  the 
Washington  refractor  a  very  complete  series  of  observations 
of  the  four  satellites  of  Uranus,  the  total  nnmber  of  deter- 
minations of  position  exceeding  that  of  all  previous  asti'ono- 
mei's  combined.  The  satellites  of  Neptune  have  also  been 
cai-efully  observed  with  this  instrument.  The  reflecting  pow- 
er of  Mercury  has  been  investigated  by  ZoUner,  by  nieaus 
of  his  elegant  photometer,  Messm.Vogel,  Lohse,  and  Klein 
adduce  arguments  supporting  the  view  that  there  may  exist 
a  satellite  to  the  planet  Venus. 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  astronomical  deductions  depends 
more  or  less  upon  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  diui-nal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  special  impoitance  attaches  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Professor  Newcomb  that  certain  irregularities  may 
exist  in  tb^t  motion,  affording  us  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  the  motions 
of  both  ovir  own  and  Jupiter's  moons. 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — The  zodiacal  light  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  very  careful  observation  by  Wright,  of  Yale  College, 
who  concludes  from  the  polarization  of  its  light  that  it  must 
be  a  ring  of  smnll  bodies  attending  the  sun  :  a  view  that  is 
also  compatible  with  the  theories  of  Jones,  Alexander,  and 
othci'a,  while  Groneman  goes  still  further,  and  ai^ues  very 
plausibly  that  the  aurora,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  meteoric 
bodies  have  this  in  common,  namely,  that  they  are  one  and 
nil  portions  of  that  cosmical  dust  that  pervades  all  the  solar 
system,  and  is  rendered  visible  by  either  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sun,  the  heat  produced  by  friction,  or  by  electric  dis- 
charges. 

Comets. — Among  the  numerous  investigations  called  ont 
by  the  appearance  of  Coggia's  comet,  we  note  briefly  the 
careful  observations  of  the  extent  of  its  tail  by  Heia  and 
Abbe,  the  elaborate  theory  of  the  structure,  nature,  and  origin 
of  the  tail  by  Fnye,  who  seems,  however,  merely  to  have  elab- 
orated the  views  relative  to  a  repulsive  foi-ce  presented  by 
Professor  Pcirce,  and  by  G.  W.  Bond  in  his  incomparable 
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work  on  Donati's  comet;  the  spcctroBcopic  observatioas  by 
Rayet,  Lockyer,  Secchi,  Uaggina,  and  others,  and  the  polari- 
Bcopic  observations  of  Wright,  Zenker,  and  Secchi;  from  all 
of  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nucleus  was  a  glowiog 
■olid  or  liquid,  unless,  as  some  think,  it  may  have  been  rather 
a  condensed  group  of  clashing  meteorites.  The  tail  was  evi- 
dently illuminated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  solar  rays; 
concerning  its  chemical  constitution,  nothing  definite  can  be 
concluded,  since  the  evidence  is  quite  conflicting  as  to  the 
existence  therein  of  any  true  gas.  The  appearance  of  en- 
velopes was  recorded  by  Huggine  and  Lockyer,  the  latter  of 
whom  observed,  with  the  great  telescope  of  Mr.  Newal),  four 
faint  envelopes  saccessively  rising  from  the  nucleus.  Weber 
searched  for,  but  found  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  rotation 
of  either  tail  or  nucleus  about  an  axis. 

In  1861  the  spectroscope  was  in  its  infancy,  and  had  not 
heen  generally  applied  to  celestial  objects.  It  does  not  seem 
that  any  one  thought  of  examining  the  great  comet  of  that  year 
with  aucli  an  instrument.  The  comet  of  1874  is  therefore  of 
great  interest  as  the  first  bright  one  to  be  observed  with  the 
spectroscope.  Unfortunately  its  position  during  the  period 
when  it  was  brightest  was  quite  unfavorable,  being  so  near 
the  sun  that  it  could  be  seen  only  when  very  near  the  hori- 
Eon.  For  this  reason  perhaps  the  result  was  disappointing, 
nothing  remarkable  being  discovered  in  the  spcotrum.  The 
latter  was  found  to  comprise,  first,  a  faint  continuous  speo- 
trnm,  probably  produced  by  reflected  sunlight,  and,  second, 
three  bright  bands.  The  latter  have  been  seen  in  all  com- 
ets hitherto  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  and  therefore 
form  no  new  fealnre.  Tbey  have  always  been  found  to  coin- 
cide with  the  spectrum  of  carbon,  and,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  theory  that  eometp  consist  of  some  sort  of  carbonic  var 
por  may  be  considered  as  strengthened  by  the  observations 
in  question. 

Heteoroids. — Shooting-stars  form  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
report  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr,  Glaisher  and  Mr. 
Gregg,  the  latter  of  whom  has  computed  a  number  of  cases 
In  which  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  orbits  of  meteors 
and  comets.  At  the  Toulouse  Observatory  an  extraordinary 
passage  of  corpuscles  across  the  sun's  disk  was  observed  on 
the  Sth,  6th,  and  7th  of  September. 
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Galle  has  iuvestigated  very  thoroughly  the  patb  of  an  in- 
teresting meteor,  of  which  numei-ous  valuabie  observatJona 
were  available;  his  development  of  the  formulae  fur  the  com- 
putations is  especially  thorough. 

The  JPized  Stan. — In  reference  to  the  fixed  stai-s  we  note  the 
series  of  determination  of  stellar  parallaxes  by  Dr.  Briinnow, 
and  the  investigation  by  Nyrfen  into  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
asis,  from  whk^h,as  a  side  issue,  it  results  that  great  doubt 
must  still  attach  to  all  absolute  determinations  of  the  distances 
of  the  stars. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers  calculates  that  the  movements  of  the  star 
Eta  Di-aconis  are  so  irregular  as  to  indicate  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  a  distarbiug  companion. 

Otto  Stmve  announces  that  continued  observations  of  the 
companion  of  Procyon,  discovered  by  hiro  a  year  ago  (but  aa 
yet  seen  by  no  one  else,  and  whose  existence  is  even  doubted 
by  some),  show  that  it  is  the  distni-bing  body  pi'edicted  by 
Bessel  and  Anwei-s. 

Professor  Main,  of  Oxford,  has  nearly  brought  to  comple- 
tion the  great  posthumous  work  of  Sir  John  He  rschel,  namely, 
the  catalogue  of  double  stars.  A  similar,  but  far  greater 
work,  including  ten  thousand  double  stars,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Ur.  Bumham,  of  Chicago,  who  has  duiing  the  year 
discovered  over  one  hundred  new  double  staiu 

In  regard  to  the  scintillation  of  the  stars,  Monttgny  con- 
vlndes  that  the  frequency  of  variations  in  colors  depends  on 
the  constitution  of  their  light;  he  also  confirms  the  statement 
of  Dufour  that  the  red  stara  scintillate  less  than  the  white. 

Baxendell  announces  the  detection  of  a  new  variable  red 
star;  white  P'Arrest  contributes  still  further  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  by  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  the 
spectra  of  the  variable  stai-s  in  general. 

As  regards  tho  question  of  the  airangement  and  general 
constitution  of  the  universe,  several  important  papers  have 
been  published.  D'Ari-est  announces  that  he  is  at  work  ex- 
amining the  spectra  of  all  the  stars  belonging  to  the  Milky 
^yay,  and  that  he  has  come  upon  some  stare  whose  light  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  as  one  of 
the  results  of  his  survey  of  the  Southern  heavens,  shows  that, 
besides  the  Milky  Way  or  belt  of  faint  stars,  there  also  exists 
a  zone  of  bright  stars,  inclined  about  25"  to  the  former ;  this 
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^t  eeeme  to  have  been  ftllnded  to  by  Sir  John  Herechel,  but 
it  waa  reserved  tor  Dr.  Gould  to  trace  the  bright  zone  with 
tolerable  distinctnesB  through  the  entire  huavena.  After  al- 
lowing for  the  influence  of  this  zone, Dr.  Gould  finds  that  tlie 
diatribiition  of  all  stars  down  to  the  ninth  magnitude  is  quite 
oloaely  represented  by  the  assumption  that  the  stars  are  very 
aniformly  distribated  through  space,  and  are  on  the  average 
of  the  same  order  of  intrinsic  brilliancy. 

The  HebnlC — Huggins  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the  neb- 
iil»  that  class  of  spectroscopic  observations  by  means  of  whiih 
he  was  able  a  few  years  ago  to  measure  the  velocity  wiih 
which  the  stars  approach  to  or  recede  from  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work,  he  con- 
elades  thtit  none  of  the  nebulie  show  a  motion  relative  to  the 
earth  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  per  second,  and  that,  as  a 
dass,  the  proper  motions  of  the  gaseous  nehuln  are  not  so 
great  as  those  of  the  fixed  stars.  Mr.  Abbe  states  that  if  we 
consider  the  nebuln  which  are  recorded  as  "  very  umch  ex- 
tended," or  aa  "  mere  rays  of  light,"  to  be  very  flat  spheraids 
or  rings  or  planes,  then  their  axes  of  rotation  He  in  or  ne.ir 
a  common  plane  inclined  to  that  of  the  Milky  Way  by  about 
twenty-five  degrees. 

PHYSICS  OF  THB  QLOBB. 

TamatrUl  Kagnetum. — Sir  William  Thomson,  in  urging 
npoD  telegraphers  the  importance  of  observing  the  existence 
of  spontaneous  carrents  upon  lines  of  telegraph,  states  thnt 
if  the  line  be  worked  with  a  condenser  at  each  end  snch  o1>- 
servations  oan  be  made  without  disturbing  its  nse  for  busi- 
Besa  purposes.  The  same  savant  concludes  that,  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  it 
may  be  uecessary  at  sea  to  use  very  long  compass-needles. 

The  first  annual  report  has  been  received  from  the  now 
mognetio  observatory  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Zi-ka-wii, 
near  Sbanghae. 

Forsaman  has  published  a  very  thorough  memoir  on  the 
eouaection  between  the  aurora  borealis  and  magnetic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  winds  and  barometer. 

An  important  publication  has  been  that  of  MUhry  **  On  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Electricity,"  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  the  heated 
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sarfaces  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  heing  electrified  by  in- 
duction ;  the  consequence  deduced  hj  him  that  no  electrical 
development  nhould  be  perceptible  in  the  polar  regions  ia  a 
fact  attested  by  all  arctic  explorers. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  auroras  of  America  ve  re- 
cord  those  of  February  4th,  April  ?th,  and  October  3d  and 
4th ;  and  Mr.  Abbe  calls  attenti<Hi  to  the  &ct  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  casee  the  region  over  which  an  aurora  ia  viaihle 
is  bounded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  by  a  ragioa  within 
which  lightning  is  simultaneously  occurring. 

To  the  general  catalogues  of  auroras  another  has  been  add- 
ed by  Fritz,  who  has  also  contributed  a  remarkably  accurat« 
chart  of  auroral  frequency,  with  which  he  has  coupled  some 
suggestions;  while  Groneman  has  developed  very  fully  his 
own  theory  as  to  the  cosniical  origin  of  the  anrora. 

Saismology. — The  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  oooar* 
rence  of  several  important  earthquakes,  of  which  we  may 
mention  the  following : 

In  North  Carolina,  sixty  alight  shocks  from  February  to 
April. 

Violent  shocks  at  Antigua  on  September  Sd ;  and  in  Sicily, 
September  27, 

Sii-ong  shocks  in  Constantinople,  Jnne  26 ;  Utah,  June  18 ; 
Malta, October  18;  Ceylon,  September  19;  Vera  Cruz,  Nov.  13. 

Notable  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  August  10-20  in  Ja- 
pan; September], etc., Mount  Etna;  April  30, Society  Islands. 

Mallet  has  published  a  continuation  of  his  seismic  investi- 
gations, and  deduces  an  approximate  determination  of  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  the  earth's  radius,  namely,  3.6  inches  in 
5000  years ;  and  has,  in  an  interesting  note  on  the  volcano  of 
Stromboli,  given  a  detailed  explanation  of  its  mechanism,  and 
a  refutation  of  the  idea  that  its  eruptions  depend  upon  at- 
moepheric  changes. 

La  Faulx  and  Eortum  have  given  a  somewhat  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  of  the  German  earthquake  of 
October  22,  187.1. 

Schmick  has  investigated  the  changes  in  the  level  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Aral  basin  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  the  secular 
variations  in  the  sea- level  and  the  tropic  zones;  a  more  general 
note  on  this  subject  is  published  byMr.  Hind,  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Clingman  has  given,  in  the  New  York  Times,  July 
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10  (?)  8D  iDteresting  review  of  the  earthqnake  pheuomena  that 
bare  been  noticed  in  Weetem  Korth  Carolina  during  the 
past  hundred  years. 

Strictures  upon  Mallet's  theories  have  been  published  by 
Hilgsrd,  Dutton,  and  others  in  America,  as  well  as  by  several 
English  physicists. 

The  changes  of  level  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lalce  have  interested  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  at  whose  re- 
quest Dr.  Parke,  of  the  Deseret  University,  has  erected  a 
monument  fur  the  purpose  of  making  standard  measui'e- 
meots. 

Angus  Ross,  of  Halifax,  ofiera  the  following  generalizaiioD: 
"That  the  mountain  chains  of  the  earth  are  arranged  in  par- 
allel lines  albng  certain  belts  or  zones,  wliich  gii'dle  the  earth 
in  great  circles,  each  having  for  its  medial  axis  a  line  of  vol- 
cajioes." 

The  earthquakes  of  the  Caucasus  form  the  subject  of  » 
communication  from  Moritz. 

Temperatura  of  the  Eutb. — The  subject  of  earth  tempera- 
tares  has  been  considered  by  Schenzl,  who  finds,  from  eight 
years'  observations  at  Ofen,  that  twenty-one  days  are  re- 
quired by  the  temperature  to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet.  Everett's  report  to  the  British  Associatiou  contains 
some  statistics  on  this  snbject. 

Ooean  Correnta. — Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  important  laws  with 
reference  to  the  ocean  currents  that  have  during  the  past  ten 
years  been  developed  by  English  physicists  were  anticipated 
over  forty  years  ago  by  Lenz,  the  Busaian  physicist,  who  ac- 
companied Kotzebue  iii  his  voyage  around  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Lens's  theory  and  observations,  the  coldest  waters 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  where  the  current  is  always 
fiewing  from  either  pole  to  the  equator,  the  surface  curieiita 
being  in  the  opposite  directions,  except  in  so  far  as  they  ai-e 
modified  by  the  winds.  In  this  connection,  we  again  men- 
tion the  verj  valuable  wind  and  current  chaits  published  by 
the  British  Admiralty,  as  well  as  the  charts  of  ocean  temper- 
ature compiled  by  Cornelissen,  and  published  by  the  Dutch 
Meteorolt^ical  Office. 

The  researches  carried  on  by  the  Challetiffer  expedition,  bo 
&r  as  published,  are  an  earnest  of  the  invaluable  results  to 
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be  expected  wbeu  th«  whole  of  that  givat  work  becomes 
kiiowa. 

Tile  equally  iiiteiestitig  and  thorough  work  done  by  the 
United  States  steamer  Tuscarora  throws  ft  flood  of  light 
upon  the  condition,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  currents,  tem- 
perature, and  depth  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Facitia  Ocean. 

The  return  of  the  North  Polar  exploring  espeditions  has 
also  contributed  in  the  handH  of  Petermaim  to  important  cor- 
rections and  confirtnations  of  our  views  of  those  regions,  bo 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  general  circulation  of  the  oceaa 
is  now  fairly  understood ;  the  theoretical  views,  however,  as 
advanced  by  Carpenter,  Colding,  Croll,  Ferrel,  atid  others, 
are  still  somewhat  at  variance;  those  of  Schilling  seem  to 
us  wholly  inadmissible. 

Of  the  systems  of  observation  at  fixed  stations  of  ocean 
temperatures,  those  of  the  Army  Signal-office  and  the  Soot 
lish  Meteorological  Society  are  apparently  the  most  exten- 
sive. The  resuita  of  the  latter  are  presented  in  very  intei^ 
esting  annual  reports  in  connection  with  sea-fisheries.  Some 
of  the  results  of  the  United  States  system  are  published  in 
the  monthly  weather  review  of  the  Army  Signal-office,  and 
in  the  aunaal  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner. 

METBOROLOGT. 

In  onr  review  of  the  progress  of  meteorology,  attention 
must  first  be  given  to  the  steady  growth  of  official  or  na- 
tional weather  bureaus  throughout  the  world,  as  shown  by 
the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Chinese  office  under 
the  Revenue  Department,  the  reorganization  of  the  French 
meteorological  establishments  under  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  publication  of  the  JBvOetin  du  N&rd  at  Co- 
penhagen, the  exhibition  of  storm-signals  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  very  general  extension  in  the  activities  of  all  the 
previously  established  offices,  especially  those  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  Argentine  Confedei-acy, 
and  India. 

The  proposed  publication  by  Hofiraeyer  of  a  daily  atlas  of 
the  weather  over  the  North  Atlantic,  including  Greenland 
and  Europe,  and  the  promise  by  Le  Verrier  of  the  early  pub- 
lication of  the  delayed  volumes  of  his  atlas  of  the  Atlantic, 
will  be  welcome  to  all,  and  will  afford  a  very  important  ex- 
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tension  eastward.  That  ocean  meteorology  will  hereafter 
riiceive  much  more  attontiou  than  it  has  duiing  the  past  ten 
yeara  la  assured  by  tbe  fact  that  the  German  government 
has  taken  the  important  step  of  elevatiug  the  private  See- 
HBorU  of  Von  Freeden  to  the  rank  of  a  uational  institution, 
while  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  united  in  the  or> 
ganization  of  work  relating  to  maritime  meteorology ;  and 
the  meeting  held  in  September  at  London  of  the  Maritime 
Conference,  called  together  by  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  passed  Biicb  resolutions  and  reconi- 
meodationa  as  will  contribute  decidedly  to  a  unity  of  actioD 
on  the  part  of  both  naval  and  merchaot  services  in  Eui'ope, 
and  we  hope  also  in  America. 

In  the  United  States,  an  important  change  has  been  that 
by  whicb  the  reports  of  the  voluntary  meteorological  observ- 
ers of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  tbe  Patent  Office,  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  official  reports  of  the  Sui'geou. 
General's  office  of  the  Army,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
those  of  the  Navy,  have  all  been  concentrated  at  the  Weather 
Bareau  of  the  Army  Signal-office ;  as  a  consequence  of  which 
Us  monthly  weather  reviews  have  acquired  a  greatly  in- 
creased value,  being  row  based  upon  nearly  five  hundred 
stations.  From  these  weather  reviews  we  gather  th.it,  on 
the  average,  about  twelve  storm-centres  pass  monthly  over 
some  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Of  special  investigations  in  this  department  of  science,  we 
notice  the  great  work  of  Kuppen  on  the  remarkable  connec- 
tion  between  increase  or  decrease  of  solar  spots  and  the 
changes  of  temperature  throughout  the  earth ;  tbe  investiga- 
tion by  Mohn  into  the  anomalies  in  the  diminution  of  tem- 
peralai©  with  increasing  altitude;  and  the  valuable  studies 
of  Muhry  into  the  distribntion  of  moisture  in  the  upper 
strata,  showing  that  a  stratum  of  saturated  air  exists  at  a 
certain  altitude  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth. 

Weilemann  has  shown  that  the  protection  against  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth  afforded  by  the  average  cloudiness  of 
tbe  sky  is  three  times  that  aflforded  by  the  moisture  present 
in  clear  weather.  Fines  shows  that  the  radiation  during 
clear  nights  is  less  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. ' 

The  laws  of  the  movement  of  storms  have  been  elucidated 
by  Haydell,  who  baa  shown  their  tendency  to  follow  areas 
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of  abnormal  warmth.  Loomis  has  shown,  among  nnmeront 
other  ini])ortant  details,  that  they  move  toward  the  regions 
of  greatest  rain-fall;  while  Ferrel,  in  a  memoir  replete  with 
interest,  has  deduced,  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view, 
the  relation  hetween  the  winds  and  gradients  of  cyelonee, 
aud  has  shown  the  agreement  of  hia  laws  with  actaal  ob- 
servations. 

The  connection  between  sun-spots  and  oyclones  has  been 
more  minutely  examined  hy  Meldrum,  according  to  whom  it 
is  beyond  all  question  that  the  number  and  violence  of  the 
cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  far  greater  ia  years  of 
maximum  than  of  minimum  sun-spots. 

Very  important  maps  have  been  compiled  by  Comelissen, 
showing  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  storm-winds  for 
each  square  degi-ee  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Professor  Harkness  has  given  the  first  results  of  a  memoir 
prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  distiibution 
of  temperature  over  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  meteorology 
consists  in  tbe  isobares  and  winds  published  in  the  Admiralty 
Charts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans. 

Dove  has  shown  that  areas  of  extreme  cold  weather  re- 
quire about  two  days'  time  to  compkte  their  movement 
westward  over  the  whole  of  Eurape,  showing  that  their  mo- 
tions are  similar  to  the  cold  areas  of  America,  and  that  they 
proceed  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  as  do  ours  from  oar  north- 
west territories. 

The  meteorology  of  the  arctic  zone  has  been  developed  in 
a  series  of  interesting  studies  by  Mohn,  Chavanne,  and  oth- 
ers, which  have  appeared  as  successive  chapters  of  Petcr- 
roann's  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  polar  regions. 

Among  the  notable  storms  of  18T4  we  should  recoi-d  the 
typhoon  of  March  27-36,  at  the  Mauritius;  that  of  Septem- 
ber 23,ovcrMacao, Hong-Kong,  and  the  China  seas;  that  of 
October  17,  in  Bengal ;  that  of  August  9,  at  Kagasaki  and 
in  the  Japan  seas ;  and  that  of  Oct.  30-Nov.  1,  in  the  West 
Indies.  These  two  latter  were  of  unprecedented  violence 
and  caused  great  destruction  of  life  and  property;  fortunate- 
ly,  their  paths  appear  to  have  been  short  and  narrow. 

Among  meteorological  instruments  is  especially  worthy 
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ofmentiott  the  eeir-registeriug  apsetting  themaometerof  Ne- 
grettid^  Zambra.  Wild,  of  St.  Petersburg,  demooBtrates  that 
hia  self-regiateriog  balance  barometer  gives  results  as  accu- 
rate as  the  eye  observations  of  any  but  the  most  expert  ob- 
servers. Of  geuerat  works  on  meteorology,  that  of  Lorenz 
aod  Roth  is  worthy  of  mentJOD,  since  it  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  of  agriculture  and  forestry  with  me- 
teorology. The  investigations  of  Baranetzky  into  the  pe- 
riodical flow  of  sap  in  trees,  as  dependent  upon  atmospherio 
changes,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

or  numeroas  scieotifio  balloon  voyages,  we  can  here  enu- 
merate only  those  of  King  and  Holden  in  the  United  States, 
of  Tissandier  in  France,  and  of  Brunelle  in  Knsaia.  The 
French  Association  baa,  by  an  especial  appropriation  of  mon- 
ey, Btimnlated  similar  voyages, 

Melmholtz  gives  a  calculation  which  does  not  promise  well 
for  aerial  voy^es  to  Europe.  He  shows  that  in  order  to  give 
a  balloon  a  velocity  of  18^  railea  per  hour,  it  would  require 
five  per  cent  of  the  power  necessary  to  propel  a  large  oceao 
steamer  13  iiilles  an  hour;  but  the  volume  of  the  balloon 
would  have  to  be  forty-two  tim«B  the  displacemient  of  the 


Symons  baa  begun  the  publication  in  The  Coloniet  of  a 
monthly  weather  review  for  the  English  dominions.  The 
publication  of  the  "Atlas  meteorologique "  for  France,  and 
of  the  "Atlas  generaux,"  has  beeu  resumed. 

PHYSICa 

In  Molecular  Science,  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  shows  that 
the  Bpeoi6o  heats  of  chemical  compounds  apparently  vary 
with  their  boiling-points  and  temperatures.  The  researches 
of  Plateau  on  the  phenomena  of  thin  films,  and  those  of  Tan 
der  Walla  on  the  continuity  of  gosea  and  liquids,  have  open- 
ed the  way  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many  molecu- 
lar phenomena ;  and  Maxwell,  commenting  on  the  latter  work, 
lakes  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  highly  interesting  theo- 
rem "that  the  molecules  of  gases  attract  each  other  at  a 
certain  small  distance,  but  repel  ench  other  when  they  are 
brought  8tillnearertogether,as,for  instance,  when  compress- 
ed into  the  liquid  state." 

Thurston,  of  Hoboken,  announces  that  the  strength  of  iron 
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and  steel  may  be  increased  by  alternately  straiuing  them  up 
to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  then  removing  the  pressure. 
Simitar  observations  have  beeu  made  by  Commander  L.  A. 
Beard  sice,  United  States  Navy.  Neissen  has  shown  that  the 
elastic  reaction  of  torsion  increases  with  the  duration  of  the 
experiment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Professor  Rood  described  the  modifications  be  had 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  ZSlhier'a  horizontal  pendulum, 
which  have  rendered  the  instrument  fit  for  use  in  such  phys- 
ical investigations  as  reqnii-e  the  measurement  of  very  minute 
changes  in  dimension.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  measuring, 
with  the  modified  apparatus,  so  small  a  quantity  as  twenty 
billionths  of  an  inch. 

Marey  continues  his  beautiful  researches  iu  Animal  Me- 
chanica;  and  during  this  year  has  solved  what  has  heretofore 
been  the  most  abstruse  point  in  the  mechanical  theory  of 
flight.  He  has,  in  fact,  expenmentally  shown  that  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  the  bird's  wings  during  flight  is  fur 
greater  than  the  resistance  opposed  when  the  bii^  first  riBes 
on  the  wing  to  begin  its  flight;  for  in  the  former  case  the 
bird's  wing  always  beats  a  new  portion  of  air  which  it  tends 
to  depress;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  the 
pressure  which  it  receives,  any  one  of  these  portions  of  air 
has  not  the  time  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  the  wing ;  these 
portions  of  air  are  therefore  snccessively  compressed,  and 
ofier  the  maximum  or  initial  i-esistauce  to  the  wing.  Marey 
has  also  made  an  interesting  i-csearch  on  human  locomotion, 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  leg  in  walking  does  not,  as  Webor 
maintains,  swing  with  pendulous  motions,  but  is  animated 
with  nearly  uniform  motion  while  the  foot  is  off  the  ground. 

In  Atxnatice,  Professor  Tyndall  has  made  observations  oif 
the  coast  of  England  on  the  transmission  of  the  sounds  of 
fog-horns  and  cannon  through  the  atmosphere  when  in  dif- 
ferent conditiona  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  estab- 
lished the  very  interesting  and  important  fact  that  in  elear 
weather,  when  the  sun  causes  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  the  air  is  i-endered  less  permeable  to 
sound,  by  reason  of  the  reflection  of  the  sonorous  waves  from 
the  surfaces  of  portions  of  air  differing  considerably  in  their 
temperatures  and  in  their  degi-ccs  of  hydration.    On  the 
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other  hand,  he  maintains  tfaat  Bound  is  tranttmitted  with 
great  facility  throngii  the  atmosphere  whea  charged  with 
fog,  by  reaeon  of  the  more  nniturm  distribution  of  heat  and 
noi«ture  in  the  atmosphere  when  in  this  condition. 

But  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by  Professor  . 
Tyndall  has  not  generally  been  accepted  by  tnen  of  science. 
Thus  Professor  Henry,  the  chatrmsn  of  onr  own  Light-houeo 
Board,  and  Professor  Reynolds,  of  England,  are  of  tiie  opin- 
ion that  the  cause  of  the  feeble  intensity  of  sounds  often  ob- 
served, even  when  they  are  transmitted  through  a  clear 
atmosphere,  is  owing  to  the  different  velooities  with  which 
air  moves  at  the  ground  and  at  an  elevation  above  it.  Hence 
when  the  wind  moves  with  the  sound  it  will  tilt  the  sonorous 
vave-frout  downward,  and  the  observer  on  the  ground,  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  will  hear  the  sound  more  dis- 
tioetiy  even  than  when  the  air  is  stiil ;  but  if  the  wind  move 
against  the  sound,  then  the  sound  passes  over  the  head  of 
the  listener.  IVofessors  Henry  and  Reynolds  have  inde- 
pendently brought  their  views  to  the  test  of  a  rigorou* 
course  of  experiments,  and  they  find  that  the  facts  conform 
to  their  hypothesis.  The  reader  is  referred  t#  accounts  of 
these  important  researches,  contained  in  the  body  of  this 
Tolume. 

Professor  A.  M,  Mayer  continnes  his  researches  in  acoustics, 
and  has  this  year  published  papers  Nob.  6,  6,  and  7  of  his 
investigation  a  on  this  subject.  He  has  brought  forward  a 
new  theory  of  the  mode  of  audition  in  roan  and  manimnltt, 
which  he  arrived  at  after  a  minute  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  ear.  Be  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fibrils  of  the  auditory 
nerve  must  vibrate  one  half  as  frequently  as  the  membrane 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  or  as  the  basilar  membrane  which 
&>Ttaa  the  floor  on  whioh  resU  the  organ  of  Corti.  His  hy- 
pothesis is  supported  by  expeiiment,  for  he  finds,  when  vi- 
brations of  a  tuning-fork  are  sent  directly  into  t)ie  inner  ear 
tiirough  the  bones  of  the  head — and  therefore  when  the  uervo 
fibrils  must  of  necessity  vibrate  as  often  as  the  fork — that 
the  note  of  the  fork  rises  an  octave  above  what  is  perceived 
when  the  fork  vibrates  the  air  outside  the  ear.  This  pre- 
diction from  his  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  by  some  of 
the  best-educated  ears. 

In  another  research,  Professor  Mayer  shows  by  very  simple 
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experiments  the  reflection  of  sound  from  flamen  and  from 
heated  and  even  cold  gases,  and  he  has  obtained  approximate 
nteasuies  of  these  reflecting  powers.  In  the  same  paper  he 
also  gives  the  first  determination  ever  made  of  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  sound.  He  finds  that  the  aerial  vibrations 
produced  during  ten  seconds  by  a  Utj  fork  placed  in  front 
of  its  resonator  equal  in  mechanical  efieot  about  fja^jya  of  a 
Joule's  unit ;  that  is,  these  aerial  vibratione  can  be  expressed 
in  the  equivalent  work  done  in  lifting  filly-four  grains  one 
toot  high. 

The  most  important  research  of  Professor  Mayer  is  his 
discovery  of  a  physiological  law  susceptible  of  a  mathemat- 
ical expression;  this  law  expresses  the  connection  existing 
between  the  pitch  of  a  sound  and  the  time  during  which  its 
sensation  remains  in  the  ear,  after  the  vibrations  causing  this 
sound  have  ceased  outaide  the  ear.  He  finds  that  the  sound 
of  the  lowest  audible  note  of  forty  vibrations  per  second  lasts 
OD  the  ear  ^  of  a  second,  while  the  highest  sound,  of  forty 
thousand  vibrations  per  second,  remains  in  the  ear  only  the 
■gj^  of  a  second.  The  treble  C  gives  a  residual  sensation 
of  -^  of  a  second.  This  law.  has  shed  much  light  on  many 
obscure  facte  of  physiological  acoustics,  and  in  its  applica- 
tions has  served  to  render  quantitative  much  of  the  qualitar 
live  work  in  Helmhollz's  "  Physiological  Theory  of  Music." 

Professor  liood  has  devised  a  simple  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  method  of  determining  the  numbers  of  vibrations 
of  solid  bodies,  by  observing  in  a  telescope  the  figures  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  of  two  fine  wires  attached  to  the  bodies. 
These  wires  cross  each  other,  and  by  superposition  of  their 
motions  produce  figni'es  of  a  similar  general  character  to 
those  given  in  Lissajous'  experiments  with  reflecting  forks. 

In  Th^THotict  we  have  an  important  research  by  Jannattas, 
in  which  be  shows  that  heat  is  conducted  in  crystals  and  in 
lamellar  rocks  better  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age than  in  directions  across  these  planes.  He  has  also  de- 
termined the  laws  for  the  conduction  of  heat  iu  crystals,  with 
two  or  more  planes  of  cleavage. 

Professor  Ci-ookes,  of  London,  has  brought  ont  a  most  r» 
markable  paper  on  the  action  of  heat  in  prodnotng  attraction 
and  repulsion  between  bodies  placed  in  vacuo  and  in  air.  He 
is  bold  enough  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  in  these  dis- 
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ooveriea  may  at  last  be  found  tbat  "agent  acting  oonstsntly 
according  to  certain  laws"  which  N«wton  holds  to  be  the 
Gauge  of  gravitation.  The  obaervatioDa  of  Crookes  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  called  forth  a  oriticiam  by  Reynolds,  showing 
tbat  the  evaporation  of  minute  portions  of  vapor  will  par- 
tially explain  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  elicited  from 
Profeasor  Ci'ookea  a  reply,  in  which  he  adduces  still  further 
and  crucial  ezperiments,  raaintaining  hia  original  proposi- 
tion a. 

Professor  Treaca  has  obaerved,  during  the  forging  of  the 
great  ingot  of  platiDo4ridium,  that  one  could  see  npon  its 
sides  laminoos  streaks  accompanying  each  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  he  shows  that  the  zone  which  becomes  momentarily 
luminous  in  consequence  of  the  blows  of  the  hammer  is  that 
along  which  the  molecnles  flow  when  the  change  of  funa 
takes  place  consequent  upon  the  blow. 

Fatigati  has  made  a  new  determination  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  through  the  medium  of  electricity,  and  his 
result  (464.87  units  of  work)  agrees  well  with  that  ordina- 
rily received. 

The  lawB  of  the  explosion  of  gases  within  flre-arms  have 
been  deduced  by  Sarran  from  well-known  laws  of  chemistry 
and  thermo-dynamicB.  He  considers  that  his  results  are  re- 
markably confirmed  by  observations  made  by  the  French 
Naval  Artillery  CommiBsion.  Messrs.  Abel  and  Kobel  have 
pabliehed  the  accurate  results  of  their  observations  on  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder.  They  find  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  to  be  about  2200°  C,  and  the  tension  of 
the  confined  gases  41.7  tons  to  the  sqaare  inch. 

In  Optict,  Professor  Pickering  has  made  an  excellent  and 
very  elaborate  research  on  the  polarization  of  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  sky  and  from  one  or  more  plates  of  glass. 

The  fact  that  the  sodiacai  light  is  polarized  in  a  plane 
passing  throngh  the  sun  has  been  first  established  this  year 
by  Professor  A  W.Wright.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that 
the  zodiacal  light  is  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  innnmei'ft- 
ble  small  meteoric  bodies.  Professor  Wright  found  that  fi^ 
teen  per  cent,  of  this  light  is  polarized.  He  has  also  made 
careful  examinations  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sodiacal  light, 
and  hia  reanlts  conform  to  the  hypothesis  above  advanced 
•s  to  the  origin  of  this  light. 
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Obaervatious  suggented  by  Jsnssen  have  resulted  in  show- 
ing that  the  two  dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectt-um,  on  either 
side  of  the  D  line,  disappear  at  the  altitgdc  of  from  6000  to 
7000  nietei's,  reached  in  &  balloon.  This  shows  that  these 
lines  are  due  to  the  absorptive  action  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  not  to  the  action  of  moisture  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  as 
maintained  by  Secchi. 

Villari  has  investigated  the  time  reqnired  by  magnetic  cur- 
rents to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  liglit 
passing  through  glass. 

Becqnerel  has  succeeded,  by  using  chlorophyl  afl«r  the 
manner  of  Dr.Vogel,  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spec- 
trum much  longer  than  that  given  by  plain  collodion,  and 
confirming  Vogel's  statement  that  plates  sensitized  with  io- 
dide or  bromide  of  silver  may,  by  a  proper  varnish,  be  made 
sensitive  to  other  than  the  extremely  refrangible  rays. 

In  the  department  of  Spectroscopy,  Prnfesaor  Eaton,  of 
Philadelphia,  proposes  a  simple  modification  of  the  spectro- 
Bcope,by  means  of  which  the  dispei-sion  is  Increased  fourfold. 
The  origin  of  the  curvature  of  the  transverse  lines  of  the 
spectrum  has  been  investigated  by  Christie,  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  and  a  method  of  I'eflection  suggested  by  means 
of  which  it  may  be  counteracted.  The  equally  simple  meth- 
od of  a  curved  slit  has  been  practiced  by  some  English  mak- 
ers. Lockyer  has  continued  his  spectroscopic  studies  bear- 
ing on  the  chemical  coustituiion  of  bodies  including  the  so- 
called  simple  elements;  and  somewhat  more  attention  has 
been  given  than  hitherto  to  the  very  important  modifications 
of  the  spectrum  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  radiat- 
ing and  absorbing  bodies, 

Croullebois  describes  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  he  is  able  to  determine  exactly  the  etlipticity  of 
the  vibrations  of  homogeneous  elliptically  polarized  light. 

As  a  simple  camera,  for  convenience  in  drawing, Oovi  pro- 
poses to  nse  a  plate  of  glass  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  gold 
or  silver,  a  device  that  has  been  ali-eady  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try and  Fi-ance. 

It  is  announced  that  s  method  has  been  devised,  we  pre- 
same  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Chance  &i  Co.,  by  means  of 
which  perfectly  nchromattc  objectives  can  be  constrncted  of 
a  lens  of  the  terborate  of  lead,  combined  with  others  formed 
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of  a  phoaphatic  glass  containing  a  saitsble  pe^centf^;^e  of 
titanic  acid.  Coruu  exptains  a  mode  of  constructing  tor  as- 
tronomical photography  a  lens  whose  focal  length  shall  be 
the  same  for  both  chemical  and  visual  rays.  His  method 
differs  but  little  from  that  originally  used  by  Kutherford,  but 
subsequently  improved  upon  by  him. 

Hira  and  others,  from  obaervationn  on  the  reflection  of 
sunlight  from  a  sheet  of  flame,  show  that  probably  the  glow- 
ing solid  particles  that  give  the  flame  its  brightness  are 
themselves  at  the  same  time  nearly  transparent.  Tlie  inter- 
esting researches  of  Wiedemann  into  the  superficial  colors 
of  bodies  have  shown  that  the  prablem  depends  on  the  con- 
nection between  absorption  and  elliptic  polarization. 

The  introduction  of  diffraction  gratings,  instead  of  prixms, 
in  Bpectroscopio  research  continually  c](tends ;  and,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Rayleigh,  these  flne-ruled  plates  may 
be  reproduced  by  the  photographic  process  of  contact  pnnt- 
iii^.  He  has  also  published  a  well-timed  essay  on  the  the- 
ory of  the  action  of  gratings,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Air.  J.  M.  Blake  has  applied  a  very  ingenious  method  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  diffraction  gratings  by  superposing 
the  lines  of  the  gratings,  and  observing  the  appearances 
produced  by  the  crossiug  of  these  lines.  In  these  positions 
the  lines  produce  effects  similar  to  those  observed  when  we 
view  one  picket-fence  through  another, 

lu  £lectricUy,  Professor  Mayer  has  quite  recently  succeed- 
ed in  analyzing  the  composite  phenomenon  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge, by  passing  the  flashes  of  various  electi'io  discharges 
through  rapidly  revolving  disks  of  thin  paper  coated  with 
the  smoke  of  burning  camphor.  By  these  simple  means  he 
has  arrived  at  the  most  remarkable  results,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  large  induction  coil,  whose  discharge,  when  a  small 
T^yden  jar  is  in  its  circuit,  he  finds  to  consist  of  between  90 
and  100  distinct  flashes,  gradually  closing  up  on  .each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  discharge,  where  they  succeed  each 
other. at  each  j^^jj  of  a  second,  and  again  separating  to- 
ward the  end  of  tire  discharge. 

Theformationof  the  American  Electrical  Society  (of  which 
Anson  Stager  is  president)  will,  we  hope,  stimulate  original 
research  as  well  as  "practical"  work  in  this  field,     Messrs. 
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Schrauf  and  Dana  have  investigated  the  curions  electrical 
properties  exhibited  by  some  crystallised  minerals  when  they 
are  gently  heated.  Edlund's  theory  of  the  physical  nature  of 
electricity  is  snpported  by  Emsmann  and  otbers,  according 
to  whom  electricity,  galvanisni,  and  magnetism  are  but  mani- 
festations of  the  workings  of  that  same  lether  that  suffices  to 
explaiu  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat^  Mr.  Thayer  has 
Btiidied  the  action  of  condensers  made  with  solid  dielectrics. 
The  chemical  influences  of  the  galvanic  cnri-ent  have  been 
studied  by  Bi'odie  and  the  Messrs.  Thenaud,  who  have  ob- 
served interesting  cases  of  synthesis.  Bolzmann,  with  refer- 
ence to  dielectric  absorption,  shows  that  the  moleculea  of  elec- 
trized bodies  are  themselves  polarized,  thus  confirming  in  a 
striking  manner  the  opinions  of  Faraday.  Similarly,  Streintz 
shows  that  a  current  of  electricity  passing  thi'oiigh  a  wire 
expands  it  lengthwise  more  than  is  due  to  its  heat,  as  though 
the  molecules  were  polarized ;  and  Giore  adopts  a  similar 
view  with  reference  to  magnetism,  which  is,  he  thinks,  an  at- 
tribute of  every  anbstance  whose  molecules  admit  of  a  certun 
special  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  Cazin  haa  shown 
that  if  opposing  galvanic  currents  surround  a  bar  so  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  opposite  magnetisms  to  the  same 
portion  thereof,  there  is  only  an  evolution  of  heat.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  recommend,  on  the  score 
of  simplicity,  the  general  adoption  of  the  centimeter,  the 
gramme,  and  the  second,  as  the  three  fundamental  unite  in 
electricity  and  maguetisni. 

Of  the  applications  of  electricity,  the  most  valuable  in  a 
practical  way  is  the  perfection  being  attained  in  the  Steams 
duplex  system  of  telegraphy.  A  quadruple  system  has  even 
been  shown  to  be  possible.  The  remarkable  performances 
of  Mr.  Little's  automatic  system,  which  is  now  in  daily 
operation  between  New  York  and  Washington  and  other 
cities,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  future  of  electric 
telegraphy. 


The  progress  in  Oeneral  Cfiemtshy  has  been  very  marked, 
the  opinion  that  inoi^anic  molecules  have  a  much  more  com- 
plex constitution  than  organic  having  constantly  gained 
ground.     Of  course  this  greater  complexity  must  be  of  the 
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nature  of  polymerigm;  and  it  can  not  be  definitely  settled 
until  some  method  is  devised  for  determining  the  molecniar 
veight  of  non-volatile  compouuds.  An  important  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  who  has  shown 
tfaat  the  molecular  volume  of  chemically  combined  water  is 
variable,  while  that  of  crystal-water,  or  molecularly  united  wa- 
ter, is  invariable.  The  researches  of  Beithelot  upon  TTtermo- 
chanUtry,  actively  continued  dnring  1674,  will  no  donbt  con- 
duct finally  to  the  same  desirable  end. 

In  Inorganic  Chemiatry ^Zroosi  and  Uatitefeuille  have  shown 
that  palladium  forms  a  definite  compound  with  600  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  Pd^H,  and  that  then  this  may  itself  dissolve  ad- 
ditional hydrogen.  They  have  also  prepared  the  compounds 
KajH  and  K^II,  and  have  observed  that  both  lithinm  and 
thallium  have  a  feeble  occluding  power  for  hydrogen.  They 
calculate  the  density  of  hydrogenium  in  the  solid  form  as 
0.83.  Bdttger,  following  in  the  same  line,  describes  aonio 
iiiteresting  expenments  with  the  palladium  alloy,  and  shows 
that  hydrogen  is  absorbed  likewise  by  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
tin.  F.  Wuhler  slates,  too,  that  palladions  oxide,  produced 
from  the  nitrate  by  ignition,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  even  in 
the  cold,  with  incandescence.  Tribe  calls  attention  to  the 
carious  property  of  agglomerating  finely  divided  metals 
possessed  by  hydrogen. 

Mermet  proposes  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  the  cold  as  a  i-eady  means  of  obtaining  chlo- 
rine. The  chloride  is  placed  in  a  self- regulating  apparatus, 
like  that  used  for  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid.  A.  Naumann 
has  discovered  the  important  fact  that  in  metamevio  organic 
bodies  containing  oxygen,  of  the  same  chemical  character 
and  similar  in  structure,  the  boiling-point  is  lower  the  near- 
er this  oxygen  approaches  the  middle  of  the  atomic  chain. 
SchrOtter  has  analyzed  a  cosmetic  for  turning  the  hair  to  a 
golden  color,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  containing  about  six  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

Eingzett  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  alleged  produc- 
tion of  ozone  by  the  oxidation  of  essential  oils  in  sunlight,  and 
has  shown  that  neither  ozone  nor  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
formed,  bnt  that  the  activity  of  the  oil  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
componnd,  probably  hydrate  of  terpens  oxide.  Schftne  shows 
(I)  that  s  loss  of  one-quarter  part  of  ozone  takes  place  when 
3 
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this  gas  is  collected  over  water ;  (2)  tlist  this  Iobb — whicli  is 
the  greater  the  longer  the  two  are  in  contact — ia  not  due 
either  to  an  absorption  of  the  ozone  by  the  water,  or  to  au 
oxidatioD  of  the  latter  to  hydrogen  peroxide ;  (3)  that  contact 
withwateroonvertaozone  into  ordinary  oxygen;  and  (4)  that 
thia  conversion  is  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  volume, 
the  increase  being  the  same  with  that  calculated  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  ozone  by  potassium  iodide.  He  aUo  asserts  that 
ozone  is  capable,  in  presence  of  water,  of  oxidizing  nitrogen. 
Carina,  in  a  later  research,  while  confirming  essentially 
Sch&ne's  results,  denies  that  nitrogen  ia  directly  oxidized 
by  ozone,  altbongh  he  found  nitric  acid  in  water  into  which 
ozonized  air  had  been  passed.  He  was  not  able  to  determine 
accurately  the  absorption  co-efficient  of  ozone  in  water,  though 
lie  states  that  approximately  water  dissolves  its  own  volume 
of  ozone. 

Oemez  has  made  the  curious  observation  that  from  a 
supersaturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  benzol  either  prismat- 
ic or  octahedral  crystals  may  be  caused  to  separate,  even 
at  the  same  temperature,  simply  by  introducing  a  crystal  of 
the  form  desired.  Indeed,  if  excess  of  the  octahedral  form 
be  left  in  the  tube,  that  furra  on  cooling  will  crystallize  in 
contact  with  the  aolid  mass,  while  the  other  form  may  be 
obtained  out  of  the  same  solution  at  the  same  time  by  the 
introduction  of  a  prismatic  crystal.  Miuhaelis  and  Wagner 
liave  thrown  some  light  on  the  cpnstitution  of  snlphurons 
acid  and  sulphites — and  therefore  indirectly  upon  the  equiv- 
alence of  sulphur  in  this  form  of  combination — by  showing 
that  this  acid  has  not  the  constitution  ascribed  to  it  by 
Stiecier,  viz.,  H.SO^OH,  but  that  it  is  HO.SO.OH.  In  the 
foimer  formula  the  hydrogen  atoms  have  unlike  positions, 
and  two  iaomei-s  are  possible,  except  where  both  are  replaced 
by  the  same  radical.  Only  two  bodies  of  the  composition 
(€311^)2803  are  known :  one,  produced  by  acting  on  ethyl  sul- 
phon-chloride  with  sodium  ethylate,  must  have  the  oorapoei- 
tion  CiHa-SOj-OCjII,;  the  other,  the  ordinary  ethyl-sulphite, 
must  necessarily  have  the  formula  C^UeO.SO.OCjHb.  Hence 
sulphur  is  a  tetrad  in  the  sulphites.  Boussingautt,  in  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  acid  waters  of  the  Cordilleras,  gives 
analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Vinagre,  which  contains 
O.OST  gramme  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  one  litre,  and  of  that 
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of  the  Ruiz  thermal  spriog,  which  oontaine  3.664  gramincB  of 
pure  sniphuric  acid  in  one  liti-e.  As  the  former  river  delivers 
34,785  cubic  metera  of  water  daily,  it  follows  that  it  carries  to 
the  sea  every  day  46,673  kilogrammeeof  Bulphuricand  42,160 
kilogramDieB  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  every  year  seventeea 
nilliotiH  of  kilogrammes  of  the  foimer  and  fifleen  millious  of 
kilogramines  of  the  latter.  He  believes  that  the  eimultaneoiis 
presence  of  chlorides  and  sulpliates  ia  the  rock  explains  the 
produatioD  of  hydrochloric,  of  sulphurous,  and,  under  certain 
conditions  of  temperAture,  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  the  emana' 
tiona  from  the  volcanic  craters  and  fumeroUes ;  and  accounts 
consequently  for  the  occurrence  of  these  acids  free  In  the 
thennal  springH  of  the  equatorial  Cordilleras.  Ramroelsberg 
has  sncceedtid  in  establishing  the  isomorphism  of  selenium 
and  snlphur.  Hefinds  that  a  mixtui'e  of  one  atom  of  selenium 
to  four  atoms  of  sulphur  takes  the  form  of  the  latter.  The 
noteworthy  fact,  in  regard  to  selenium,  that  its  electi-ical  re- 
sistance ia  enormously  diminished  by  the  action  of  light,  the 
least  resistance  being  observed  in  the  extreme  red  rays — a 
phenoDienon  first  observed  by  Lieutenant  Sale,  R,  £. — baa 
been  confirmed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  obtained  in  some 
cases  ft  diminution  of  36  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  approxi- 
mately as  the  square  root  of  tbe  luminous  intensity. 

Carina,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  concludes  that,  in 
nature,  nitrification  takes  place,  {A)  from  free  nitrogen  by  (1) 
electrical  dischargee  in  the  air,  and  (2)  by  oxidation  in  the  air 
of  other  bodies ;  and  (B)  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  (1) 
by  electrical  discharges,  (2)  by  the  presence  of  the  so-called 
alkaline  snbstances,  and  (S)  by  ozone.  Berthelot  saggests  the 
preparation  of  nitric  oxide  (the  anhydrous  nitric  aoid  of  some 
chemists)  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  upou  tbe  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  process  goes  on  quietly,  tbe  nitric  o»de 
crystallizing  in  large  crystals  on  the  walls  of  the  receiver. 
The  same  indnstrious  chemist  bas  investigated  the  heat  of 
fermation  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  with  reference  to  nitro- 
gen dioxide,  he  says :  "  Such  an  aptitude  for  slow  and  mul- 
tiple decompositions  characterizes  compounds  vhich  are  bnt 
iniperfectly  stable,  and  which  are  formed  with  absorption  of 
beat.  Nitrogen  dioxide,  in  this  respect,  is  comparable  to 
cyanogen  and  acetylene ;  all  these  componnds  possess  an 
aptitude  for  entering  into  chemical  combination,  a  sort  of 
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chemical  plasticity,  miich  superior  to  that  of  their  elements, 
and  comparable  to  that  of  ttie  most  active  radicals ;  a  carious 
fact,  to  be  explained  by  the  eicess  of  enei^y  imprisoned  in 
the  act  of  their  synthesis.  In  the  act  of  combination  in  gen- 
eral the  energy  of  the  elements  diminishes;  but  in  the  for- 
mation of  acetylene,  of  cyanogen,  and  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  on 
the  contrary,  this  energy  increases."  Berthelot  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  ammonium  nitrite  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  ma8t>,  tenacious  and  deliquescent.  Heated 
or  percussed,  it  detonates  with  violence.  Trooat  and  Hante> 
feuille,  in  studying  the  convei-sion  of  ordinary  into  red 
phosphorus,  have  shown  that  two  difierent  tensions  of  phos- 
phorus vapor  exist,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  ordinary 
phenomenon  of  vaporization,  tlie  other  to  that  of  its  trans- 
formation into  the  allotropic  condition.  This  latter,  which 
the  authors  call  the  tension  of  transformation,  has  always 
K  constant  value  at  the  same  temperature.  Ritter  has  shown 
that  the  black  variety  of  phosphorus  discovered  by  Thenard 
is  not  a  third  allotropic  modification,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  some  impurity,  especially  arsenic,  as  he  thinks. 
Blondlot,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  produce  black  phos- 
phorns  with  the  aid  of  arsenic,  though  a  trace  of  mercury 
gave  it  very  readily.  As,  however,  Thenard'a  variety,  when 
oxidized,  g^vo  no  precipitate  with  hydrogen  anlpbide.  Blond- 
lot  suggests  that  its  color  may  he  due  to  a  mixture  of  red 
phosphonis. 

Laspeyres  describes  some  large,  well-defined  oryatala  of 
metallic  antimony — some  of  which  were  eight  millime- 
ters on  s  face — obtained  from  a  cavity  in  the  atag  of  a  met- 
allui^ical  establishment  using  antimonions  lead  ores.  The 
terminal  inter&cial  angles  of  the  rhombohedrona  were  87° 
7V*t^  8^°  13',  the  lateral  92°  S2'.  These  were  mixed  with 
some  very  carious  twin  crystals.  Apjohn  has  discovered  the 
presence  of  vanadium  in  a  meteoric  stone  which  fell  at  Adare, 
Ireland,  in  1810,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Mineralogical  Mu- 
seum of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Gernez  obtains  octahedral 
borax  from  strongly  snrsatnmted  solutions,  whether  these 
be  obtained  by  ebullition  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
the  cold.  But  if  the  solntion  he  touched  with  a  crystal  of 
prismatic  borax,  the  excess  of  borax  cryatallizes  in  prisms. 
Both  forma  then  cau  be  obtained  at  the  same  temperature; 
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tbe  point  of  fi6%  ordinarily  given  as  the  inferior  limit  for  tlie 
production  of  the  octahedral  form,  is  really  only  a  tempera- 
ture near  the  superior  limit  at  which  the  priBmatia  form  ap- 
pears, the  latter  losing  a  part  of  its  water  at  this  temperatart>. 
fiasarow  has  investigated  the  compound  of  fluorine,  oxygen, 
boron,  and  hydrogen  discovered  by  Gay  Lussao  and  Thenard 
in  1B09,  and  called  by  them  fluoxyborio  acid,  and  has  shown 
tbat  it  has  no  separate  existence,  being  only  a  solution  of  borio 
tcid  in  hydrofiiioborio  acid.  Subsequently  the  same  con- 
oluiion  was  reached  for  the  salta, 

Melsens  has  succeeded  in  utilizing  tbe  absorptive  power  of 
charcoal  for  gases  for  the  purpose  of  liqaefying  them,  f^-ag- 
ments  of  recently  calcined  wood-charcoal  are  introduced  into 
the  long  leg  of  a  Fai-aday  tube ;  this  is  Burrounded  with  ice, 
and  satarated  with  the  gas  to  be  liquefied.  It  ia  then  hermet- 
ically sealed,  the  longer  leg  is  heated  in  a  waterbath,  the  short- 
er being  in  a  freezing  mixture.  In  this  way  sulphurous  oxide, 
chlorine,  ethyl  chloride,  cyanogen,  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammo- 
nia, and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  liquefied  with  ease.  Moreover, 
he  has  observed  that  this  charcoal,  thus  saturated  with  a  gax, 
exhibits  marked  active  properties.  Saturated  with  chlorine,  it 
bums  hydrogen  to  hydrochloric  acid  even  in  the  dark,  produc- 
ing a  ioieeHng  of  the  temperature.  Water  in  vapor  is  decom- 
posed when  passed  over  this  chlorine- sat  a  rated  charcoal,  cold 
and  in  the  dark,  producing  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  gases. 
Liquids  when  used  to  moisten  charcoal  cause  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature ;  in  the  case  of  bromine,  using  1 1  grammes 
of  carbon  and  97  of  bromine,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is 
30°  C.  From  this  heat  the  calculated  force  of  attraction  of 
the  liqnid  for  the  solid  sarfaoe  is  893  atmospheres  for  water, 
3080  for  alcohol,  4620  for  ether,  13,090  for  carbon  disalpbide, 
and  23,190  for  bromine.  Bloohmann  has  made  an  exhaustive 
research  on  the  products  of  tbe  inooioplete  combustion  of 
coal  gas,  and  on  the  effects  of  heat  upon  coal  gas.  Godeffroy 
proposes  antimonous  chloride  as  a  test  for  caesium.  In  not 
too  dilute  fiolntions  of  caesium,  acidified  with  hydrochlorio 
acid,  it  throws  down  a  while  crystalline  precipitate.  This,  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid,  and  evaporated,  yields  well- 
formed  hexagonal  crystals  permanent  in  the  air.  Ci-ookee,  the 
discoverer  of  thallium,  has  published  an  extended  paper  on 
tbis  metal,  giving  its  modes  of  occurrence,  the  methods  of 
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its  preparation,  its  properties,  and  those  of  many  of  its  com- 
ponnds.  Eeumann  proposes,  for  the  preparation  of  pnre 
ouprons  chloride,  the  action  of  hydroclilorio  acid  upon  an 
intimate  mixture  of  copper  oxide  and  zino-dnst;  the  acid  to 
be  poured  when  saturated  into  previously  boiled  water.  The 
cuprous  chloride  separates  as  a  snow-white  crystalline  pow- 
der. 

Henri  Morin  has  analyzed  a  series  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese bronzes  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  their  patina.  He  finds  them  remarkable  chiefly  for 
containing  lead,  the  first  group  having  as  high  as  twenty  per 
cent,  even ;  the  second  group  contained  sine  in  addition.  The 
beauty  of  the  patina  hence  results  from  the  composition  of 
these  alloys,  and  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  same 
patina  on  imitation  alloys  made  synthetically.  Chandler 
Roberts  has  given  an  account  of  the  processes  employed  by 
him  to  obtain  accurate  standard  ti-ial  plates  for  venfying  the 
coinage  at  the  British  Mint,  both  gold  and  silver.  Wolcott 
6ibbs  has  published  a  most  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  hexa- 
tomio  compounds  of  cobalt,  in  which  he  describes  a  new  octa- 
mine  base,  which  he  calls  Croceocobalt,  together  with  s  nnm- 
ber  of  new  salts  of  this  and  the  other  cobalt  bases.  Bnt  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  in  the  research  is  the  discovery  of  a 
sei-ies  of  metam embodies  among  these  cobattamines — thefirst 
observation  of  true  metamerism  in  inorganic  chemistry.  This 
summary  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  the  re- 
markable casting  of  a  250 -kilogramme  ingot  of  platinnm- 
iridium  for  the  new  standards  of  the  International  Metric 
Commission ;  of  the  extended  research  of  Abel,  of  the  En- 
glish War  Department,  on  explosives;  and  of  Berthelot  on 
refrigerating  mixtures  and  their  action. 

The  department  of  Organic  Chemutry  not  only  has  more 
workers,  but  ia  at  present  a  more  extended  field.  Blochmann 
has  proposed  to  determine  acetylene  from  the  copper  con- 
tained in  the  scetylide,  produced  by  passing  the  gaseous 
mixture  through  ammoniacal  cuprons  chloride.  In  ten  litres 
ofcoal  gas,  for  example,  he  found  from  0,063  to  0.064  percent, 
of  acetylene.  In  the  gases  from  a  Bunsen  burner,  burning  at 
the  base  of  the  tube,  he  found  twelve  times  this  quantity 
P.  and  A.  Thenard  have  exhibited  to  the  French  Academy  a 
tube  containing  acetylene  soli.lified  by  the  silent  electric  dis- 
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charge.  According  to  Berthelot,  tli«  solid  body  ia  polymerized 
Kctyleae.  C.R.  A. Wright  has  continued  his  researchea  npoii 
the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  ibe  lerpeue  series,  and  has 
mtde  considerable  progress  toward  determiniDg  the  nature 
of  their  isomerism.  Riban  bas  also  beea  working  industri- 
ausly  in  this  direction,  and  with  success.  Groves  has  eng- 
gested  a  ready  method  of  preparing  ethyl  chloride,  by  dii»- 
Bolving  zinc  chloride  in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and 
passing  a  current  of  hydrochlorio  acid  into  the  solution  at 
a  boiling  temperature.  The  chlorides  of  the  other  alcohol 
radicals  may  be  prepared  similarly.  Hofmann  has  continned 
his  researches  into  the  constitution  of  essential  oils.  He  has 
proved  that  the  oil  of  CoehUaria  eiffioinalit,  the  so^alled 
scurvy-grass,  is  the  iso-sulphooyanate  of  secondary  butyl  al- 
cohol ;  the  oil  of  TrojXBolum  majut,  the  common  nasturtiiim, 
the  nitrile  of  a-toluic  (phenyl-acetic)  acid ;  the  oil  of  NdstW' 
tium  officinale,  the  ordinary  watercress,  ia  the  nitrile  of 
phenyl-propionic  acid,  and  a  homologue  of  the  former;  the 
oil  oi  Z.^(iium  sativum,  the  cultivated  pepper -grass,  the 
nitrile  of  phenyl-acetic  acid,  and  identical  with  that  of  Tro- 
pcBolum  majut.  Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  studied  the  action 
of  their  copper-zinc  couple— being  granulated  or  laminated 
sine  upon  which  copper  has  been  deposited  by  immersion 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate — upon  the  bromides 
and  iodides  of  some  of  the  alcohol  radicals  and  the  defines, 
both  alone  and  in  pi-esence  of  water  and  alcohol. 

An  exhaustive  paper  has  appeared,  by  Victor  Meyer,  upon 
the  nitri>compounds  of  the  fatty  series.  These  bodies  are  iso- 
meric with  the  corresponding  nitrous  ethers — nitro-ethane 
C,Hg— NO,  being  isomeric  with  ethyl  nitrile  C,lls— 0~N0 
— but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that,  like  the 
nitro^erivatives  of  the  aromatic  series,  they  are  capable  of 
reduction  to  amines  —  nitro-cthane,  for  example,  becoming 
ethylamine  CgH,— NHj.  Laden  burg  has  added  many  more 
sabstancea  to  the  list  of  those  interesting  organic  compounds 
in  which  silicon  replaces  carbon.  He  has  described  the 
methyl  ether  of  silico-propionio  acid,  prepared  by  the  action 
ofrinc  ethyl  upon  methyl  orthosilicate,  eilico-acetic  acid, pre- 
pared analogously,  the  chloride  of  silico- phenyl,  ethyl-ortho- 
silico-benzoate,  and  me  ta-sili  co-be  nzoate,  m  eta -silico -benzoic 
oxide,  silico-phenyl-triethyI,the  chloride  of  ^lico-tolyl  and  sil- 
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ico-tolnio  actd.  Demole  has  given  a  ready  and  rapid  method 
for  the  preparation  of  glycol,  hy  distilliug  together  a  mole- 
cule of  dry  potassium  acetate,  a  molecule  of  ethylene  bromide, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol,  on  the  wa* 
ter-batb,  with  an  upward  condenser,  for  sixteen  to  eighteen 
honra.  The  yield  is  twelveper  cent  of  the  bromide  employed; 
Schulze  has  confirmed  O'SuIlivan's  observations  upon  malt- 
ose, the  form  of  sugar  produced  when  malt  acts  upon  starch. 
It  is  a  compound  sugar,  possesses  two  thirds  the  redncing 
power  of  dextrose,  rotates  the  polarized  ray  three  times  as 
much,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  takes  up  a  molecule  of 
water  and  splits  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  K&geli  has 
called  attention  to  a  fact  which  ho  ckims  to  have  proved, 
that  the  various  kinds  of  stai-ch  differ  in  the  propoi-tiona  of 
two  different  modifications  of  this  substance  which  they 
.contain.  One  of  these  modifications  is  turned  blue,  tlie  other 
yellow,  by  iodine.  By  boiling  with  water,  starch  gives  a 
solution  which  on  concentration  deposits  crystalline  masses, 
turned  yellow  by  iodine,  and  which  the  author  culls  amylo- 
dexti'in,  whose  rotatory  power  is  to  the  right,  and  interme- 
diate between  starch  and  dextrin,  Vignon  has  published  an 
elaborate  paper  upon  matmito,  in  which  he  shows:  (l)  that 
maunite  possesses  in  solution  the  power  of  affectiug  the 
molecules  of  certain  inactive  bodies,  such  as  boric  acid  and 
its  salts,  forming  with  them  dissymmetrical  molecular  group- 
ings, but  retaining  for  itself  the  power  of  acting  on  polar- 
ized light ;  (2)  that  In  this  way,  and  in  auch  solutions,  the 
rotatory  power  of  mannite  can  be  determined  when  asso- 
ciated with  water  in  certain  proportions ;  (S)  that  snlphario 
acid,  heated  with  mannite  to  120°,  transforms  it  into  mannitau 
by  simple  dehydration;  (4)  that  by  the  action  of  water  in 
sealed  tubes  upon  mannite,  two  new  bodies,  mannityl  oxide, 
or  ether,  and  mannitone,  an  isomer  of  mannitan,  are  pro- 
duced. In  the  same  paper  the  author  describes  nitro-man- 
iiitan,  a  new  nitro-derivative.  Bondonnean  has  investigated 
the  character  of  dextrin,  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it,  and 
its  reactions.  He  finds  that  commei-cial  dextrin  contains 
dextrose,  to  which  is  due  its  power  of  reducing  the  copper 
test.  To  prepare  pure  dextrin,  he  destroys  this  dextrose  by 
the  copper  test,  and  then  precipitates  the  dextrin  by  alcohol. 
Thus  prepai'cd,  dextrin  is  colored  dark  red  by  iodine,  is  not 
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reduced  by  the  copper  teet,  or  colored  by  cauetio  alkalies, 
but  is  abandantly  precipitated  by  baiiuni  hydrate.  In  a 
sabfiequent  paper  he  ahows  that  dextrin  is  changed  into 
dextrose  at  a  high  teinperatui-e  in  presence  of  an  inert  bat 
moist  gaa,  and  that  the  transformation  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  acid.  Gantier  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  remarkable  synthesis  likely  to  lead  to  impor- 
tant practical  results.  By  withdrawing  a  molecule  of  water 
from  two  molecules  of  a  glucose  or  simple  sugar,  one  mule- 
cole  of  a  eonipound  sugar  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
residues.  The  production  of  the  valuable  cane  sugsr  from 
the  cheap  and  abundant  starch  sugar,  or  from  this  and  some 
other  variety  of  simple  sugar,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  thia 
direction ;  could  it  be  accomplished,  the  industry  of  sugar 
would  be  revolutionized.  The  step  which  Gautier  has  taken 
is  to  solder  together  two  moleuules  of  dextrose  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric-aoid.gas  upon  it  diesolved  in  alcohol,  and 
thus  to  produce  a  compound  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with 
saccharose.  It  is  not  a  sugar,  is  deliquescent,  not  pi-ecipita- 
ble  by  ammoniacal  lead  acetate,  reduces  difficultly  the  cop- 
per teat,  aud  is  dextrogyrate. 

Schorlemmer  and  Dale  have  shown  that  suberone,  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillaiiou  of  suberic  acid,  is  the  acet- 
one of  this  acid,  and  yields  an  acid  isomeric  with  pimelio 
acid,  on  oxidation,  called  a-pimelic  acid.  Keknid  has  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  constitntion  of  camphor,  giving  it 
a  rational  fornnila  analogous  to  an  acetone,  and  taking  well 
into  account  the  numei-ous  reactions  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. This  chemist,  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  in  En- 
rope,  baviug  been  called  to  Munich  as  the  successor  of  Lie- 
big,  is  remarkable  for  the  power  of  prediction  which  he  po»- 
sesses,  and  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  science — the 
oxyoyniehe,  described  in  the  paper  in  question,  having  been 
foreseen  by  theory  before  it  was  realized  as  fact.  Kelson 
has  stndied  the  products  of  decomposition  of  castor-oil,  and 
has  shown  that  sodium  ricinoleate  yields  by  dry  distillation 
methyl-hexyl-ketone,  unless  an  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  in 
which  case  heptyl  aldehyde  is  produced.  Hell  and  Lauber 
hare  effected  an  easy  synthesis  of  crotonio  acid  by  acting 
upon  mono-bromobntyric  acid  with  alcoholic  potash.  Steiner 
has  succeeded  in  forming  succinic  acid  artificially  by  the  ac- 
3* 
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tion  of  Bilver-dust  upon  bromacetio  acid,  a  molecular  cod- 
densation  taking  place.  Erlenmeycr  aud  Siget  have  farmed 
a  true  nitrile  of  leucic  acid  by  tfae  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  amyl-aldebyde;  and  from  the  nitrile  they  have  obtained 
the  aoid  by  Bimple  oxidation.  The  mode  of  tbia  Bynthesifl 
determines  the  true  conBtitution  of  leuoio  acid.  Piiiuer  haa 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  lactio  acid  belonj^iog  to  the 
allyl  BerieB,  formed  by  boiling  ethyl  mono-chloracrylate  with 
barium  hydrate.  Kolbe  baa  made  tbe  synthesiB  of  aalicylio 
aoid  a  commercial  succesa.  Hib  method  is  to  beat  sodium- 
phenol— prepared  by  evaporating  to  dryneHs  a  Baturat«d  so- 
lution of  phenol  in  caustic  Boda — first  to  100°,  then  to  180  , 
and  finally  to  220°-250°,  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  gas  being 
passed  continuously  through  the  apparatus,  A  curious  fact 
observed  at  this  time  was  that,  while  calcium  and  barium 
hydrateB  also  readily  yield  the  salicylic  acid,  potassium  hy- 
drate thus  ti-eated  yields  an  isomer  of  it — para-oxybenmio 
acid.  Some  experiments,  made  for  the  purpose,  proved  the 
remarkable  antiseptic  power  of  salicylic  acid. 

Hofniann  has  examined  the  noticeable  body  discovered  by 
Lieberm&DD  in  the  crude  wood-vinegar  from  beech-wood,  and 
termed  by  him  ceeruligtion.  The  crude  substance  was  the  last 
product  of  the  distillation  of  beech-wood  tar,  and  when  treat- 
ed with  caustic  soda  solidified  to  a  brown  crystalline  mass. 
After  purification,  a  colorless  oil  was  obtained,  which  gave 
on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  violet  crystals  agreeing  in  all 
respects  with  ccerulignon.  Tiemann  and  Haarmann  have 
succeeded  in  producing  the  active  principle  of  the  vanilla 
bean — vanillin — from  a  substance  of  entirely  difierent  origin, 
VIE.,  coniferin.  The  coniferin  is  extracted  from  the  cambium 
sap  of  several  varieties  of  the  pine-tree,  and  forms  gronps  of 
white  needles  in  crystallizing.  By  the  action  of  a  ferment 
emulsin,  coniferin  is  split  into  dextrose,  and  a  secoud  prod- 
uct which  on  oxidation  with  potassium  dichrcrmate  and  sul- 
phuiic  acid  yields  vanillin.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  utili"^ 
this  discovery  commercially.  Fischer  has  investigated  further 
the  remarkable  body  discovered  by  Baeyer,  and  called  flu- 
orescein. It  is  prepared  by  heating  together  two  molecule* 
of  resorcin  and  one  of  phthalic  oxide  to  200° ;  and  is  ob- 
taioed  as  a  crystalliue  red  powder,  non-volatile  and  qnit* 
insoluble.     It  is  especially  characterized  by  the  magnificent 
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green  Suoresoence  of  ila  Bolatiou  tn  ammonia.  Several  of 
its  compounds  are  deBcribed.  Perkin,  to  whom  many  of  the 
coai-tar  colors  owe  their  diecovery,  has  added  a  modifiua- 
tion  of  aliearin  to  the  list.  Bromalizarin,  produced  by  rn- 
placing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  alizarin  by  bromine,  crys- 
tallises in  orange  or  brownish-orange  crystalft,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  dyeing  with  mordants  like  alizarin  ;  but  the  shades 
of  color  are  not  exactly  the  same,  the  reds  being  less  purple, 
and  the  purple  less  blue  than  those  produced  with  alizarin. 
Lange  has  desoribed  a  polymer  of  hydrooyanic  auid, having 
the  composition  HgC^N^  It  is  formed  by  the  action  in  sealetl 
tabes  of  bydrooyanio  acid  (anhydrous)  upon  epichlorhydriu, 
and  crystallizes  in  gamet-red  prisms.  Hofmanti  has  observed 
the  important  fact  that  by  the  action  of  heat  the  position 
of  certain  definite  groupings  within  the  molecule  may  be 
chnged,  thus  producing  isomers.  In  the  secondary  base, 
elhyl-aniline  (ethyl-pheuylamine),  CfHj.CjHyH.N',  for  exam- 
ple, on  heating  to  300°  or  330°  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours, 
the  ethyl  group  shifts  its  position,  and  now  replaces  a  hydro- 
gen atom  in  the  phenyl  group  instead  of  a  typical  hydrogen 
atom;  thus  producing  phenethylamine  (CtH4.C]Ht)n.H.N'. 
isomeric  with  the  funner,  but  a  primary  instead  of  a  second- 
ary base.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  is  quite  general. 
Hugo  Schiff  obtained  last  year,  by  dehydrating  the  base 
butyraldine,  a  liquid  alkaloid  having  the  compoeition  of 
conicine,  the  active  principle  of  ooiiiutn  maculatiim.  He  has 
■nbsequently  more  fully  investigated  the  relation  of  the  arti- 
ficial to  the  natural  alkaloid,  and  has  shown  that  they  are 
trae  isomers ;  and  that  while  natural  conioine  is  a  secondary 
base  oontaiuiug  an  atom  of  typical  hydrogen,  the  artificial 
base,  which  he  terms  para-con i cine,  is  tertiary.  He  has  ob- 
tained a  new  and  condensed  base  also,  which  he  names  para- 
di-ooniciae.  C.  R.  A.Wnght  has  continned  his  valuable  re- 
searches on  the  opium  alkaloids,  particularly  to  codeine— 
with  its  derivatives  apooodeine,  tricodeine,  and  tetracodeiue 
-^nd  nsrceine.  Important  practical  results  therapeutically 
may  be  expected  to  flow  from  these  Investigations.  Delitsch 
and  Volbard  have  simultaneously  diEcovei-ed  a  new  method 
for  the  synthesis  of  guanidine,  by  heating  ammonium  suit 
phooyanate  to  a  temperature  of  180°-!  85°  for  twenty  hours. 
Grimaux  has  efiected  the  synthesis  of  the  uric-acid  deriva- 
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tive  oxalyl-nrea  (parabanic  acid).  Coosidering  this  body  aa 
acid  oxalate  of  urea  miuas  two  molecules  of  water,  and  oxa- 
lui'io  acid  as  the  same  salt  less  one  euch  molecule,  it  seemed 
easy  to  produce  tbe  former  from  the  latter.  Oxalurio  acid 
heated  to  200°  with  phosphoryl  chloride  yielded  a  subatance 
ID  crystals  having  when  purified  all  the  properties  of  oxalyl- 
urea.    The  autlior  proposes  to  drop  the  term  parabauic  acid. 

Iq  Physiological  Chemistry  the  progrees  of  the  past  year 
has  beeu  notable.  Ttirreil  has  analyzed  the  bones  of  the  fos- 
sil hnman  skeleton  found  by  M.  Riviere  at  Mentone.  The 
phalanx  of  the  foot  yielded:  phosphate  of  calcium,  56.76;  car> 
bonate  of  calcium,  25.00;  water,ll.S8;  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  4.07  ;  phosphate  of  magnesium,  1.71  ;  ferric  oxide, 
0.06;  silica  ti-aces  ;  total,  99.28.  The  spongy, internal  raasa 
of  the  calcaneiim  yielded ;  calcium  carbonate,  64.33 ;  calciuro 
phosphate,  17.12;  silica  and  ferrnginoua  clay,  8.31;  water, 
6.37  ;  organic  nitrogenous  matter,  2.40  ;  magDesium  phos- 
phate, 0.60;  total,  99.22. 

Wibel  has  criticised  Aeby's  conclusions  as  to  the  existence 
in  bones  of  a  polybasic  phosphate.  He  shows  that  when 
bone  phosphate  is  ignited,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  loses 
is  not  resnpplied  to  it  on  subsequent  treatment  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate.  These  results  he  explains  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  under  these  conditions  a  slightly  basic  phosphate 
is  formed.  He  is  thr^refoi-e  of  opinion  that  the  mineral  con> 
stituents  of  bones  are  tncalciu  phosphate  and  calcium  car- 
bonate. Weislte  and  Wildt  have  experimented  upon  the  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  bones  of  young  aiiimnlB  by  feeding  them 
on  food  deficient  either  in  phosphoric  acid  or  lime.  T.>ambB 
under  these  circumstances  decreased  in  weight  and  became 
diseased.  Their  bones  weighed  less  than  normal  bones,  but 
they  contained  the  normal  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  Weiske  himself  has  studied  the  effect  of  madder  when 
mixed  with  the  food  in  coloring  the  bones.  Rabbits  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months  old,  being  fed  with  bran  mixed  with  five 
per  cent,  of  powdered  madder,  showed  the  reddening  first  at 
the  point  of  ossification  of  the  intermediate  cai-tilai^e  of  the 
femur,  after  three  days.  After  28  days'  cessation  of  the  mad- 
der the  color  had  hut  slightly  diminished.  The  cartilage 
left  on  treating  the  colored  bones  with  hydrochloric  acid  was 
colored,  but  the  calcium  phosphate  precipitated  from  the  ao- 
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lotion  was  not,  showing  that  the  color  is  fixed  b^  the  or- 
g&niu  matter  of  the  bones. 

Muller  has  examined  the  respiration  of  frogs,  and  finds  (1) 
that  tlie  direvtiou  of  a  series  of  observatious  is  constant ;  (2) 
that  the  brown  frog  coiiaumea  more  oxygen  than  the  green 
^"^S !  (^}  ^'"'''  *'^^7  ^'^  consume  less  when  hungry ;  (4)  that 
they  eoDsume  the  same  amount  iu  the  winter  time  when^in- 
der  water ;  (5)  that  on  being  released,  after  being  frozen  iu  ice 
eight  hoars,  they  breathed  at  the  normal  rate.  He  also  ob- 
served that,  weight  for  weight,  a  mouse  consumed  twenty- 
four  times  as  much  oxygen  as  a  frog. 

Forster  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  food.  He  divides  the 
salts  of  the  food  into  two  classes:  those  which  are  firmly 
combined  with  combustible  substances,  and  are  indispensa- 
ble ingredients  of  the  juices  and  blood ;  and  those  which  are 
simply  dissolved  in  the  juices.  The  latter  gi-eatly  preponder- 
ate, being  either  introduced  from  without  or  produced  with- 
in the  body.  The  former  class  can  not  leave  the  organism 
when  in  combination,  nor  even  when  dissolved  iu  the  juices. 
Experiment  shows  that  although  the  salts  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent retained  and  used  over,  a  certain  amount  is  excreted. 
Hence,when  salts  are  withheld,  the  whole  body, but  especially 
those  parts  actively  changing,  like  blood  and  muscle,  become 
gradually  poorer  in  salts  and  richer  iu  albumin ;  but,  thongh 
the  total  quantity  in  the  body  is  lessened,  the  mixture  of 
salts  in  the  tissues  and  juices  is  unchanged.  The  diminution 
of  salts  in  the  muscles  causes  muscular  exhaustion ;  and  in 
the  nerves,  first  excitability,  and  then  paralysis  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  l^e  quantity  of  salts  necessary  id  food  is  less  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

■Heitzmann  has  shown  that  the  administration  of  lactic 
acid  to  cats  and  dogs,  either  by  the  stomach  or  hypodermic- 
ally,  canaes,  within  two  weeks,  swelling  of  the  epiphyses  of 
the  long  bones,  catarrh,  aud  other  symptoms  of  rachitis ;  a 
result  confirmed  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  bones. 
Continued  for  four  months,  the  bones  soften,  and  appear  like 
diose  afiected  with  the  disease  called  moUitiet  oaaetim.  Ro- 
dents do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  lactic  acid,  even  after 
eleven  months.  Since  lactic  acid  is  to  be  found  in  the  nrine 
of  rachitic  patients,  and  Sohmidt  has  found  it  in  a  long  bone 
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affected  with  eofWniug,  tlie  signifiuaace  of  Heitzniann's  ob- 
servation is  obvious. 

Rossbach  has  undertaken  to  determine  the  influence  exert- 
ed by  alkaloids  on  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  orj^anism. 
He  concludes  (l)  that  the  various  alburainates  found  in  the 
body  are  affected  and  altered  by  the  alkaloids ;  (2)  that  these 
chyiges  are  common  to  the  alkaloids  generally,  though  spti- 
cifio  differences  are  to  be  observed ;  (3)  that  the  alkaloids, 
while  they  leave  the  properties  of  hetnoglobin  as  a  genera- 
tor  of  ozone  aaohanged,  bind  the  ozone  more  firmly  to  the 
hemoglobin,  so  thai  it  is  less  readily  yielded  np  to  other 
bodies ;  and  (4)  that  hence  the  alkaloids  do  retard  tisBue- 
metamorphosis,  both  by  the  change  which  they  produce  id 
the  albuminates  and  by  the  firmer  fixation  of  the  oxone. 

Maly,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  oHgtn  of  the  free  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  comes  to  these  conclusions :  (1)  that  the 
aoidity  is  due  to  hydrochloric  acid  present ;  (2)  that  no  lac- 
tic acid  exists  free  in  the  gastric  juice;  and  (3)  that  the 
source  of  the  fi'ee  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  chlorides  present,  a  decomposition  not  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  any  other  acid. 

Radziejewski  and  Salkowski  have  succeeded  in  detecting 
asparaginic  acid  in  the  iutestines  after  pancreatic  digestion. 
Since  this  acid  has  been  proved  to  be  one  of  the  decompfwi- 
tion  prodacts  of  the  albuminates,  it  occurred  to  the  authors 
to  ascertain  whether  the  natural  ferments  of  the  animal  body 
— such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  pancreatic  juice — prodnced 
asparaginic  acid  as  a  product  of  its  splitting  action  upon  tbe 
albuminates.  Well-washed  fresh  blood-fibrin  was  digested 
with  the  finely  divided  pancreas  for  several  honrs  at  40°; 
asparaginic  acid  was  detected  in  the  resulting  solution. 

Hoppe^yler  draws  from  his  investigations  the  important 
conclusion  that  the  consumption  of  albuminous  matters  in 
the  oi^anism  takes  place  in  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues,  and 
not  in  the  lymph  in  which  they  are  bathed,  or  in  the  blood 
itself^  as  has  been  hitherto  maintained. 

G.  S.  Johnson  has  published  rasults  which  appear  to  prove 
(l)  the  existence  of  definite  componiids  of  albumin  with  the 
acids  in  simple  molecular  ratios;  (2)  the  applicability  of  di- 
alysis to  the  ready  and  accurate  preparatioit  of  these  com- 
ponnds ;  and  (3)  tbe  probable  correctness  of  the  formula  for 
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albnmin  of  Lieberkuhn,  CTiHniN',gSOa] ;  of  Loev,  C^Hjm 
NigSOjj;  orofLiebig.Cj^HjjgN^SjO^  It*  molecular  weight 
appears  to  be  near  1720. 

Matthieu  andUrbain  have  examined  the  gaaeous  conatitn- 
enta  of  the  blood,  aod  the  infloeocea  exerted  by  various  in- 
ternal and  external  conditions  upon  them.  They  show  that 
repealed  blood-lettings  dimiDish  the  oxygeo  iQ  arterial  blood, 
because  they  diminish  the  intravascular  pressure;  that  thu 
chief  seat  of  oxidation  is  not  in  the  vessels  themselves ;  that 
elevation  of  external  temperature,  by  decreasing  the  osmotio 
interchange  of  gases  through  the  pnlmooary  mucus,  dimin- 
ishes the  oxygen  dissolved  in  arterial  blood,  even  in  spite  of 
the  increased  number  of  respirations  thus  caused  ;  that  the 
arterial  oxygen  varies  directly  as  the  atmospheric  pressure; 
that  the  arterial  oxygen  is  directly,  and  carbonic  acid  inverse- 
ly, dependent  upon  the  internal  temperature;  that  muscular 
work  increased  to  a  limited  extent  arterial  oxygen,  a  great- 
er quantity  of  oxygen  being  consumed  daring  work  than 
during  rest;  that  narcosis  by  morphine,  and  antesthesia  from 
chloroform, by  diminishing  the  number  of  respirations,  dimin- 
ished proportionately  the  arterial  oxygen;  and  that  the  per^ 
eentage  of  arterial  oxygen  reaches  its  minimum  about  four 
hours  after  a  full  meal,  though  the  total  quantity  is  in- 
creased, but  masked  by  the  dilution.  The  smaller  the  ani- 
mal, the  less  rich  in  oxygen  is  its  aiterial  blood.  Thickly 
fitrred  animals  have  less  arterial  oxygen  than  others.  At  the 
extremes  of  life  oxidation  is  less  active,  young  adult  blood 
being  the  poorest  in  oxygen. 

Gobley  has  reinvestigated  the  character  of  Liebreich's  pro- 
tagon,  obtained  from  brain  matter,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
simply  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  cerebriu,  two  substances 
discovered  by  him  long  previous.  The  decomposition  of  pro- 
tagon  into  glycero-phos phono  acid  and  neurine,  observed  by 
Liebreiofa,  the  author  maintains  is  really  a  change  in  the 
lecithin  present.  Neurine  is  identical  with  choline  discov- 
ered in  the  bile  by  Sti-ecker.  Bourgoin  describes  a  simple 
method  of  obtaining  cerebrin  free  from  phosphorus,  which  is 
founded  upon  its  solubility  in  hot  alcohol. 

Vogel  has  examined  the  reaction  of  fresh  milk,  and  finds 
that  it  is  in  general  transiently  acid ;  though,  since  litmus- 
solution,  reddened  by  milk,  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to 
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the  Air,  or  placed  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  he  believes  that 
it  is  due  to  carbonic  acid. 

MieBoher  has  discovered  in  the  sperm atoEoids  of  the  Rhine 
salmon  a  new  base,  having  the  composition  C^HmN'sO,  (OH), 
vbich  he  calls  prolamine.  It  exists  in  the  sperm  in  combi- 
nation with  nnclein. 

Schenk  baa  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
muscular  activity  upon  the  decomposition  of  albumin.  He 
comes  to  the  same  couclosion  which  was  reached  long  ago 
by  Parkes  and. by  Noyes,  that  there  is  no  regular  and  close 
coDtiectiou  between  muscular  activity  and  the  excretiou  of 
urea. 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  given  the  following  simple  method  for 
preparing  urKmatin,  the  normal  coloring- matter  of  the  urine, 
from  hffiiuatin,  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood :  an  alcohol- 
io  solution  of  htematin  is  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  on  evaporation  a  substance  is  left,brownisfa-red  by  trans- 
mitted, and  a  beautiful  gold-yellow  green  by  reflected  light, 
corresponding  in  its  deportment  with  urobilin.  This  sub- 
stance is  also  produced  by  the  reduction  of  uroh»matin.  T)ie 
ftnthor,tbei-efore,  believes  that  bilirubin  and  biiiverdin,  the 
biliary  culoring-matters,  as  well  as  nrobtematiu  and  urobi- 
lin, are  only  stages  in  the  reduction  of  hiematin.  Baumstark 
has  described  two  new  pathological  coloring-matters  obtain- 
ed from  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from  lepra.  The  one 
is  blue-black  in  color,  soluble  in  alkalies  with  a  garnet-red 
color,  and  has  the  composition  C^H^NiFejO^^,  or  hnmalin 
in  which  Hg  is  replaced  by  C^.  It  is  called  uro-rubro-haama- 
tin.  The  other  is  black,  soluble  in  alkalies  with  a  brown  col- 
or, and  contains  CgelliMNeOj^  or  htematin  in  which  the  iron 
is  replaced  by  hydrngen.  He  calls  it  nro-fusco-hteinstiQ. 
Hilgor  has  sought  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
odor  communicated  to  the  urine  after  eating  asparagus.  No 
attparagin  could  be  detected ;  nor  could  aity  volatile  oi^anic 
body  be  isolated  from  the  distillate,  which  possessed  the  cliai^ 
acterlstio  odor.  Comparatively  large  quantities  of  ammo- 
nium succinate  were  found,  the  hippnric  acid  was  iocreased, 
and  benzoic  acid  was  detected.  Donath  has  made  some  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  urine. 
He  shows  that  either  hippuric,  uric,  or  benzoic  acid,  on  being 
added  to  disodium  phosphate,  withdraws  sodium,  and  forms 
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monowdinm  phoiphate,  whicb  is  acid.  Tlie  new  eqnilibrtum, 
hovever,  is  a  very  unstable  one. 

Trsabe  and  Grechieiden  have  investigated  ezperimentnlly 
the  two  theories  of  putrefaction  put  forward  respectively  by 
Liebig  and  by  Schwann — the  cliemiual  and  the  vital  theo- 
ries They  conclude  strongly  in  favor  of  the  second  of  these 
theoriea,  and  assert  that  even  the  moet  decomposable  ani- 
msl  matters  suffer  no  deoom position  if  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  organic  germs  from  without ;  a  proof 
that  albnmiDoiis  bodies  in  themselves  have  no  power  of  self- 
deitriicUon.  They  also  experimented  on  the  power  of  resist- 
aoce  to  putrefaction  possessed  by  living  animals,  and  showed 
that  putrefactive  bacteria  might  be  injected  with  impunity 
into  the  blood  of  living  animals,  and  that  they  are  at  once 
killed  by  the  gastric  juice.  Contagions  bacteria,  on  the  oth- 
er hand — SctciUua  atithracit — are  capable  of  multiplying  in- 
definitely  in  the  organism,  and  hence  cause  pytemia.  But  the 
authors  have  also  proved  the  other  curions  fact  that  putre- 
Active  bacteria  are  capable  of  destroying  contagions  bacteria. 
tiorup-Beaanez  has  shown  that  leucin  and  tyrosin,  which 
stand  in  the  animal  organism  in  such  intimate  relation  to  the 
albnminatea,  have  certain  relations  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom also.  He  found  leucin  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
etiolated  sprouts  of  the  common  vetch ;  and  he  believes  it  is 
an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation  of  legiimin. 

In  Applied  Chemistjy  the  advance  has  been  so  great  that 
only  a  few  of  the  discoveries  made  can  here  be  mentioned. 
KEopp's  admirable  report  to  the  Swiss  government  upon 
the  chemical  products  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  has  de- 
scribed many  new  and  valuable  processes.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  ammonia  process  for  manufacture 
ing  soda  from  salt,  which  is  destined  to  entii'ely  replace  the 
old  process  of  Leblano.  Though  patented  in  England  as 
long  ago  as  188B,  and  though  some  commercial  samples  of 
loda  thoB  made  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1807,  it  was  not  until  the  Vienna  Exhibition  that  the  pro<;eRB 
was  shown  to  be  a  great  commercial  snccess.  M.  Ernest  Sol- 
vay,  of  Couillet,  exhibited  there  soda  products  made  in  this 
way,  the  capacity  of  their  works  being  from  250  to  600 
hundred-weights  a  day,  or  80,000  a  year.  The  process  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  sodium  bicarbonate  is  tees  soluble  ia 
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vater  thaa  sodium  chloride ;  faenoe  when  a  coocentrated  so- 
lution of  Bait  IB  BaturaleJ  simultaneously  by  ammonia  and 
cai'bonic-Boid  gases,  Bodiuui  bioarbooftte  B«paraUB  from  it 
The  success,  commercially,  of  the  process,  arises  from  the 
flkill  and  ingefluity  with  which  the  by-produ«ta  are  worked 
over.  To  decompose  sufficient  salt  to  produce  6000  kilo- 
grammes of  BodiuQi  carbonate  would  require,  for  eiample,  in 
one  operation,  5000  kilogrammes  of  the  ammonia  salt ;  while 
by  a  skillful  rotation  the  production  of  6000  kilogrammeB  of 
sodium  carbonate  a  day  ouly  requires  260  kilogrammes  per 
day  of  the  ammonia  salt. 

The  French  Academy  have  devoted  considerable  time  to 
a  discussion  of  the  use  of  lead  in  household  economy.  H. 
Fordoa  presented  a  paper  showing  that  while  potable  waters 
containing  carbonic  acid  do  convert  the  lead  into  an  insoluble 
carbonate  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube,  yet  that  danger 
in  the  case  arises  (1)  from  the  tact  that  this  coating,  being 
mechanically  detached,  may  be  introduced  into  the  system ; 
and  (2)  from  a  subsequent  reaction  between  tliis  carbonate 
Mid  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  contained  in  the  water,  pro- 
ducing soluble  Bulphato  or  chloro  carbonates.  He  also 
warns  the  public  against  the  use  of  lead  shot  for  cleansing 
bottles,  having  been  told  by  a  maker  of  wne-caeks  that  the 
discovery  of  bottles  in  which  such  shot  had  been  carelessly 
left  was  of  daily  occui'rence.  The  danger  is,  of  course,  in- 
creased when  the  wine  is  put  into  such  bottles,  the  shot  not  be- 
ing removed.  He  recommends  that  the  lead  shot  be  replaced 
by  clippings  of  iron  wire,  four  or  five  millimeters  long,  Ko& 
1&-18  for  large,  and  Nos.  20-22  for  small  bottles. 

Salvetat  baa  reported  favorably  to  the  Society  d'Encon- 
ragement  upon  M.  Constantin's  new  pottery  glaze,  consisting 
essentially  of  sodium  silicate,  though  containing  also  some 
lead.  The  frequent  poisoning  caused  by  the  lead  glazing  or- 
dinarily employed  oaases  M.  Salvetat  to  regret  that  M.  Con- 
stantin  had  not  gone  a  little  further,  and  produced  a  glaae 
entirely  free  from  this  deleterious  metal. 

The  Terre  Koira  Iron  Company  has  patented  a  process 
for  manufacturing  cheaply  an  iron  rich  in  manganese  (feri-o> 
manganese),  to  i-eplace  the  Spiegeleisen  now  so  necessai-y  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  or  Siemens -Martin  steel.  It 
consists  in  treating  in  the  high  furnace  blocks  made  op  of 
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inm  Mrap,  spouge,  etc,  with  the  manganeH  mineral.  Tlie 
ferro-maiiganeBe  thas  made  contains  65  per  cent,  of  manga- 
neee,  and  coats  2^  to  3  franca  the  kilogramme.  But  as  only 
S  per  cent,  of  it  ia  necesaary  in  the  bath,  it  can  not  be  con- 
■idered  oostly. 

Fr^my  has  publiehed  an  elaborate  report  on  cannon  metal, 
in  which  he  has  given  in  estiento  iiia  own  views  upon  cop- 
per-bronze alloys. 

A  considerable  discnsaion  has  taken  place  on  the  qnestion 
of  the  true  constitution  of  bleaching  powder,  Oocpner  assert- 
ing  the  old  view  of  Bertholet,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  lime 
and  chlorine  directly,  and  Schorlemmer  and  others  that  it 
contains  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  Richtera  and  Juncker, 
from  their  experiments,  assign  to  the  bleaching  compound 
existing  in  commercial  chloride  of  lime  the  foi-mula  CaOGIi, 
but  suppose  that  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  CaClj  and 
CsCliOi.  Some  of  this  latter  product  is  always  present  in 
the  commercial  article,  produced  by  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  manufacture. 

Bischof,  of  Glasgow,  haa  introduced  iron-sponge,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  redaction  from  the  ore  with- 
ont  fusion,  for  chemically  purifying  water.  The  results  thus 
far  seem  very  satisfactory,  the  iron  not  only  removing  or- 
ganic imparities,  but  also  every  trace  of  lead. 

Metsens  has  succeeded  in  prodacing  an  excellent  artificial 
bone-black  for  decolorising  purposes,  by  incorporating  with 
wood-charcoal  a  solution  of  boue-ash  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  subsequent  ignition. 

Hell  and  Medinger  have  been  successful  in  isolating  an  acid 
of  the  composition  C„H^O,  from  crude  Wallachian  petro- 
leum. 

Helbing  has  detected  in  the  most  volatile  portions  of  coal- 
tor  distillates  three  members  of  the  oleflne  series  of  hydro- 
carbonsi  Amylene  exists  there  in  largest  quantity,  crotony- 
tene  next,  and  hexyleae  least. 

Fontenay  has  analyzed  a  blue  pigment  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians fifteen  centuries  "before  the  Christian  era,  and  called  by 
them  lapia  itniti,  and  by  Theopbrastus  Egyptian  blue.  It 
is  essentially  a  copper  silicate,  containing  some  lime,  ninmi- 
na,  and  soda.  It  was  successfully  imitated  by  heating  slow- 
ly to  a  bigh  temperature  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  whit* 
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Baud,  15  of  copper  oxide,  25  of  chalk,  and  6  of  dry  eodiam 
carbonate. 

MusGulus  has  obtained  what  be  calls  aotuble  starch  by 
heating  ordinary  atai-ch  with  water  and  very  dilute  sulpburio 
acid  to  complete  aoliition,  the  liquid  still  being  colored  violet 
,with  iodine.  At).er  neutralizing  jhe  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  the  consistence  ofa  sirup,  it  deposits,  aller  pro- 
longed standing,  minute  grains  of  from  0.01  to  0.02  millimeter 
in  diameter.  After  decantation,  washing,  and  drying,  it  ap- 
pears as  a  brilliant  white  powder,  like  starch,  insoluble  ia 
cold  water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  water  at  50°  C.  When 
dilute  the  solution  is  colored  red  by  iodine;  coucentrated, it 
is  turned  violeL 

Gal  has  submitted  to  examination  the  rare  essential  oil  of 
the  Anojia  ochratitsima,  ordinarily  known  in  perfumery  as 
ylang-ylang.  He  finds  it  to  be  a  benzoic  ether  of  one  or 
several  unknown  alcohols. 

H.  Lamy  has  made  a  report  to  the  Society  d'Enconrage- 
meut  upon  the  Asni^res  establishment  for  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  ammonium  phosphate,  for  use  in  refining 
beet-sugar,  as  originally  proposed  by  M.  Kuhlmann  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  M.  Peligot  has  also  made  a  valuable  report 
to  the  same  society  on  the  allays  in  use  for  coinage. 

Hatzfeld  has  proposed  the  injection  of  tannin  or  sodium 
tsnnate  into  wood,  as  a  means  of  pi-eserving  it  from  decom- 
position. Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  has  given  the  results  of  some 
Btriking  experiments  on  the  antiseptic  powers  of  chloral  hy- 
drate, and  on  ita  nse  in  preserving  auimal  tissues  for  ana- 
tomical purposes. 

Pasteur  has  himself  given  us,  in  a  pretty  full  paper,  the 
details  of  his  new  process  for  rendering  beer  unalterable  in 
the  air.  From  his  investigations  he  had  concluded :  (1)  That 
all  alterations  in  beer,  whether  finished  or  in  progress,  or  in 
the  wort,  are  produced  simultaneously  with  the  development 
and  increase  of  microscopic  organisms ;  (2)  that  the  germs  of 
these  organisms  are  carried  in  the  air,  or  are  left  from  pre- 
vious operations  either  in  the  beer  or  attached  to  the  vessels 
employed ;  (3)  that  a  beer  which  does  not  contain  these  liv- 
ing germs  is  unalterable,  whatever  be  the  temperature  of  its 
production  or  preservation ;  and  (4)  that  in  actual  practice 
all  the  worts,  yeasts,  and  beei'S  coutaiu  these  germs.     He 
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«u  therefore  led  to  contrive  an  apparatus  by  wbich  the  still 
boiling  woi-t  could  be  cooled  away  from  the  air,  and  conld 
be  fermented  by  the  addition  of  eimilarly  treated  yeast  while 
it  still  remained  in  the  tight  vat.  When  now,  after  it  is 
finished,  it  is  drawn  from  this  vat,  it  no  longer  furniehes  the 
nutritive  medium  necesaary  to  the  development  of  the  germs 
which  produce  the  changes.  Beer  tbna  made  may  be  pre- 
served indefinitely,  and  appears  not  only  to  andei^o  no  de- 
terioration with  time,  but  nndergoea,  like  wine,  an  actual 
amelioration. 

Jacqueniin  has  been  studying  the  inflnence  of  nitrogen  in 
a  textile  fibre  on  the  fixation,  directly,  of  aniline  colors. 
Since  silk  and  wool  readily  take  these  colors  directly,  while 
cotton  has  to  be  animaliEed,  or  treated  with  albumin,  etc., 
before  it  will  receive  the  color,  the  impression  is  general  that 
it  is  only  to  a  nitrogenona  snbatance  that  the  color  will  nnite. 
But  that  this  is  not  so  the  author  proves  in  the  case  of  gun- 
cotton,  which  takes  fucbsine  or  aniline  bine  aa  readily  as 
silk ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  oxamide,  which,  ■ 
thoQgh  containing  nitrogen,  could  not  be  colored  by  fuchsine 
though  heiited  to  B0°  in  a  bath  of  it.  The  true  reason  for 
the  difference  observed  between  silk  and  cotton,  in  this  re- 
gard, is  yet  to  be  determined. 


The  department  of  Mineralogy  has  received  its  share  of 
attention  fVom  the  scientific  world,  bat  the  opecial  researches 
in  crystal It^raphy  and  chemistry,  all-important  as  they  are 
for  the  full  development  of  the  science,  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered of  general  interest,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

The  pages  of  the  Jahrimeh  far  Mineralogie,  Tschermak's 
Mineraiogiaciie  MiUheilungen,  PoggendorfTs  Annalan,  etc., 
mnst  be  referred  to  by  those  specially  interested  in  this  aub- 
ject.  The  occurrence  of  native  tellnrium  and  various  tellu* 
rinm  minerals  in  Colorado  and  Montana  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  further  investigations,  and  important  papers  de- 
scriptive of  them  have  been  published  by  Professor  SiUiman, 
Dr.  Endlich,  and  Dr.  Geuth,  and  Schirmerite  and  Henryite 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  new  tellurium  minerals.  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  physical 
mineralogy  in  his  paper  on  the  Vermicnlites.     After  a  de- 
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Bcription  of  several  species,  inolnding  two  new  minerals,  Sta^ 
Ungite  and  SaUite,  he  discusaea  tbeir  opUcal  properties,  and 
explains  the  well-koown  diversiti^  in  the  anglti  of  the  optic 
axes  by  a  syBtem  of  molecular  twinning  ;  exceedingly  inte^ 
esting  and  ingenious,  if  not  very  probable.  He  saggestB  tb« 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  micas,  and  to  other 
hexagonal  minerals. 

Professor  Dana  has  recently  published  in  tbe  American 
Joumai  of  iScieMt  an  important  paper  on  mineral  pseudo- 
morphism, dcBui-ii^ive  of  the  changes  whieh  have  taken  place 
at  the  Tilly-Foster  iron-mine  at  Brewster,  N.  T.  No  leu 
than  eleven  minerals  are  enumerated  which  have  undergone 
a  complete  change  to  serpentine,  together  with  a  vaiiety  of 
other  pseudomorpha  of  equally  interesting  nature. 

An  elaborate  paper  by  A.  Schranf,  of  Vienna,  and  Edward 
S.  Dana,  treats  of  the  thermo-electrioal  properties  of  varions 
minerals,  and  sustains  the  conclusion  that  these  properties 
are  not  dependent  on  hemihedrism,  or  peculiarities  in  crys- 
I  tallizatioD,  but  are  connected,  in  some  cases  at  least,  with  dif- 
ferences in  chemical  composition,  and  always  with  differences 
in  density. 

The  subject  of  micro-lithology  continues  to  excite  mnch 
interest;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  kindred  sub- 
ject has  at  pi'esent  more  devotees.  The  elaborate  works  of 
Boricky  on  the  "Basalts  and  Phonolytes  of  Bohemia,"  and 
Doehefon  the  "Trachytes  of  Hungary ,"  of  Allport  and  Hull 
on  the  English  igneous  rooks,  will  show  what  is  being  done 
to  develop  the  subject  of  litbology.  The  lai^e  collections  of 
igneous  rocks  made  by  the  Clarence  King  party  have  been 
iu  the  hands  of  Professor  Zirkel,  of  Leipsic,  and  interesting 
results  may  be  looked  for  in  the  report  when  published.  The 
trap-rocks  of  the  Atlantic  border  are  now  under  investiga- 
tion mici-oscopioally  by  £.  S.  Dana,  and  chemically  by  G.  W. 
Hawes ;  and  some  of  the  results  thus  far  obtuned  were 
brought  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  at 
Hartford. 

The  following  is  an  ennmeration  of  the  most  important 
new  species  of  minerals  (see  also  above)  which  have  been 
described  during  the  year : 

Dawtonite. — An  interesting  mineral,  from  atrachytic  dike, 
near  Montreal,  and  described  by  Mr.  B.  J,  Harrington,  of  the 
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Geological  Survey  of  Caaada,  It  appears  to  be  a  hydrous 
uarbonate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda;  and  if  this  vi«w  be 
■DHtained,  it  is  interestiug  as  being  a  compoand  hitherto  ud- 
known,  as  well  in  the  laboratory  as  in  nature,  if  we  except 
the  doubtful  Hovite  of  Qladatoue. 

^iimatinite. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Stelcner  to  an 
SDtimoDialEDat^ite,occnrring  in  the  Famatina  Mountains  iu 
the  Ar^Dtine  Republic  liuzonite  is  another  new  mineral, 
nearly  related,  from  the  Philippines;  described  by  Weis- 
bach. 

ForegUc—A.  new  zeolite,  from  Elba;  described  by  Vom 
Rath.     In  composition  it  is  nearly  related  to  Stilbite, 

Kjervyine.  —  A  new  phosphate  of  magneua,  resembling 
Wagnerite.  It  is  found  at  Bamie,  Norway,  and  has  beeu  de- 
scribed by  Yon  KobelL 

Livinffttonite. — Signor  B&rcena  has  described  this  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  mercury.  It  closely  resembles  Stibnite,  and 
occurs  at  Huitzuoo,  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico, 

Ludwigite. — ^A  borate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  from  Mora- 
witza,iit  the  Banat;  described  by  Tschermak. 

Jt/ioffite. — A  hydroQS  basic  arsenate  of  bismnth,  occurring 
with  Walpurgite,  at  Schneeberg ;  described  by  Professor 
Winkler. 

SchrOckeringite. — Professor  Schranf  bas  thus  named  a  new 
uranozy-carbonate  irom  Joaohlmfithal, 

Vaalite. — ^A  new  mineral  of  the  vermicuHte  group,  from 
the  diamantiferons  rook  of  South  Africa;  investigated  by 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Dr.  Flight. 

Vetedyite. — A  nuw  phosphate  of  copper,  occurring  on  gar- 
nets, from  Uorawitza,  in  the  Bauat ;  described  by  Professor 
Sehrauf. 

WAeelerite. — A  new  fossil  resin,  discovered  and  described 
by  Mr.  O.  Loew  (and  having  the  formula  CjHgO).  It  was 
foand  ID  the  cretaceous  lignite  beds  of  Northern  New  Mex- 
ico, filling  fissures  in  the  lignite,  or  interstratified  in  thin 
layers. 

Investigations  in  Western  Texas  by  Jenney  have  revealed 
some  facts  of  much  interest  with  regard  to  the  paleozoic 
rocks,  and  enable  us  to  compare  the  strata  of  that  distant 
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region  with  those  along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
our  great  paleozoic  basin.  Near  El  Paso,  the  various  niein- 
bers  of  the  New  York  Bystem,  which  make  np  the  Cambrian, 
or  so-called  Lower  Silurian  seriex,  are  alt  met  with,  resting 
on  crystalline  granitoid  rocks,  and  dipping  westward  at  a 
gentle  angle.  At  the  base  are  250  feet  of  sandstone,  with 
ScoHthwa^  regarded  as  Potsdam,  followed  by  about  the  same 
thickness  of  gray  limestone,  holding  forms  like  ArchectyaUmi, 
and  supposed  to  raprcsent  the  Oalciferous.  To  this  succeed 
450  feet  of  gray  magnesian  limestone,  with  ranch  hoi-nstone, 
having  apparently  the  fauna  of  the  Chazy,  and  overlaid  by 
HOO  feet  of  limestones  abounding  in  the  characteristic  forms 
of  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  River  formations  —  the  Cin- 
cinnati group.  UpoD  these  rests  a  conglomerate,  irregularly 
distributed,  and  sometimes  60  feet  thiok,  made  up  from  the 
ruins  of  the  two  last-named  formations,  which  mity  represent 
the  Oneida  or  Shawangunk  conglomerate.  It  is  instruct- 
ive to  find  such  a  conglomerate,  indicating  a  period  of  dis- 
turbance, alike  in  Eastern  New  York,  in  Ohio,  aud  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  coinciding  with  the  conglomerate  of  the  May-Hill 
sandstone  in  England,  and  marking  in  all  of  these  regions  a 
great  paleontological  break.  Keating  nnconformably  alike 
on  this  conglomerate  and  on  the  underlying  formations  are 
about  400  feet  of  gray  crystalline  limestone,  with  obscure 
fossils,  which  may  be  Kiagara,but  are  considered  more  prob- 
ably of  Carboniferous  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  far- 
ther northward  Shumard  fonnd  Trenton  and  Hudson  River 
rocks  overlaid  by  the  Carboniferous.  Limestones  of  this  pe- 
riod are  widely  spread  over  this  region,  and  in  some  parts 
rest  directly  on  old  crystalline  rocks,  while  elsewhere  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  is  found,  with  a  thickness  of  600  feet, 
resting  upon  800  feet  of  sandstone,  probably  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. No  evidence  is  found  in  this  region  of  the  great  series 
of  strata  containing  the  Medina,  Niagara,  Helderbei'g,  and 
Devonian  faunas. 

Further  information  has  also  been  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  geology  of  the  great  desert  known  as  the  Llano  E^taca- 
do,  the  strata  of  which  were  supposed  by  Marcou  to  be  Tri- 
nssic  and  Jurassic,  but  are  now  known  to  be  cretaceous.  As 
seen  at  Castle  CaSon,  there  is  at  the  base  50  feet  of  a  red 
sandstone  without  fossils,  which  is  pi-obably  Triaseio,  fol- 
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lowed  by  about  the  eame  amonnt  of  a  brown  Bandstone  with 
cretaceouH  fossils,  aod  bjr  AOO  feet  of  yellow  limestone,  with  a 
well-marked  cretaceoas  fauna.  Beneath  the  red  eaadstone, 
in  one  locality,  is  seen  a  sandstone  described  as  metamorphic, 
reitiag  directly  on  micaceous  gneiss. 

Hitchcock,  continuing  his  geological  survey  in  New  Hamp> 
Bbire,  has  proposed  several  subdivisions  in  the  crystalline 
rooks  of  that  region.  Of  these,  he  compares  the  older  gneiss- 
es to  the  Laurentian,  while  the  strata  which  he  at  one  time 
called  the  altered  Quebec  gronp,  after  Logan,  which  were  re- 
ferred by  Hont  to  tbe  Haronian,  Hitchcock  now  considers  to 
be  of  that  age,  but  makes  of  them  two  subdivisions.  We 
look  for  fuither  details  as  to  these  older  rocks.  Meanwhile 
he  has  found  in  three  localities  limestones  containing  corals, 
crinoidal  stems,  and  a  Pentamerua,  which  belong  to  the  sum- 
mit of  tbe  Silurian  or  tbe  base  of  tbe  Devonian,  and  are 
therefore,  in  tbe  nomenclature  of  the  New  York  Survey,  either 
Lower  or  Upper  Helderberg,  Tbey  are,  according  to  him, 
associated  with  several  thousand  feet  of  sandstones,  shales, 
aod  limestones,  in  part  crystalline,  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  tbe  same  age.  The  difficulties  in  the  study  of  these  rocks 
are  increased  by  the  iact  that,  according  to  Hitchcock,  the 
strata  are  so  disturbed  "that  inversion  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception."  Tbe  fossiliferous  limestones  are  of  the 
same  pefiod  as  those  found  failiher  northward  in  the  prov- 
iuce  of  Quebec,  and  southward  at  Bcrnardston,  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  study  of  which  latter  Dana  concludes  that  tbe 
associated  mioa-alate  series  ia  also  of  Helderberg  age. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  lignites  and 
plantbeds  of  the  West,  considered  as  cretaceous  or  tertiary, 
is  much  debated.  It  is  evident  that  we  had  a  great  Mediter- 
rnnean  sea  in  the  cretaceous  time,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  perhaps  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  seme  parts  depos- 
iting limestones  with  organic  remains  like  those  of  the  En- 
glish chalk.  With  the  drying  up  cf  this  sea,  dependent  upon 
continental  elevation,  there  were  deposited  great  beds  of  est- 
uary and  fresh-water  deposits,  with  lignites.  But  the  strata 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  flora,  are  regarded  as  tei^ 
tiary  contain  tbe  remains  of  a  fanna  which  is  looked  upon  as 
cretaceous. 

DawsOD,  from  a  survey  of  tbe  facts  in  the  case,  believes 
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ttiat  we  have  in  the  West  the  evidences  of  a  grndual  passage 
from  the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiary  beds,  and  that  even  in 
tbeae  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  definitely  between 
eocene  and  miocene,  bo  that  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  breaks  in  the  geological  eucceasion  is  here  filled  iip^ 
With  the  elevation  came  a  contraction  of  the  oceanic  areas  in 
which  the  animals  of  the  cretaceous  lived,  while  the  tertiary 
lite  appeared  on  the  higher  levels,  and  slowly  fonnd  its  way 
<)own  to  the  plains.  3o  it  happened  that  in  Vancouver's  ]sl- 
aiid  plants  which  Heer  regarded  as  miocene  were  washed  into 
a  sea  holding  cretaceons  shell-fishes,  and  in  the  Fort  Union 
ligiiite-bearing  gronp  cretaceous  reptiles  occur  with  remains 
of  ]>lants  which  appear  to  be  unquestionably  tertiary,  "nieae 
apparent  anachronisms  are,  however,  as  remarked  by  Daw- 
son, perfectly  natnral,  and  are  to  be  expected  wheoever  we 
meet  with  a  true  geological  transition. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  study  of  these  beds  of  lig- 
nite shows  that  they  are  not  dne  to  acoomulations  of  drift- 
wood, but  are  the  remains  of  a  vegetation  which  grew  on 
the  spot ;  they  in  some  cases  rest  upon  beds  of  u^der^!lay 
with  imbedded  root&  With  these  beds  of  lignite  are  also 
associated  layers  and  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron  like  thorn 
found  in  older  coal  formations,  and  also  beds  of  gypsum.  Al- 
len and  O.M.  Dawson  have  both  of  them  lately  described 
anew  the  curious  pseudo-volcanic  scoriaceons  prodaots  which, 
in  a  great  number  of  places  in  this  formation,  have  resnlted 
from  the  combustion  of  the  lignites  and  the  fusion  of  the 
overlying  strata. 

The  evidences  of  immense  erosion  over  the  vast  Rocky 
Mountain  region  are  strikingly  set  forth  by  Hayden,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  entire  series  of  strata,  from  the  lowest  pale- 
OEoic  to  the  highest  teitiary,  once  extended  in  an  anbroken 
mass  over  the  whole  Northwest,  and  is  still  ee«n  entire  in 
some  places,  as  in  the  Cinnabar  Mountains.  From  10  000  to 
15,000  feet  ofstrata  have  been  cut  away,  but  portions  of  com- 
pact paleozoic  limestones  are  found  scattered  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  immense  volcanic  oatbarHts  of  later  tertiary  time,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  geology  of  the  Western  coast,  have 
been  discnssed  anew  by  Joseph  Le  Conte.     Extending  from 
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KortherD  Califoiiim  and  Nevada  as  far  northward  ae  Brit- 
ish Colnmbia  and  Montana,  they  cover  an  area  which  may  be 
estimated  at  between  200,000  and  800,000  nqiiara  miles,  with 
a  supposed  averng^e  thickness  of  2000  feet,  which,  however, 
nttains  to  over  3500  where  the  Columbia  River  cuts  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  giving  in  its  gorge  a  grand  section 
of  these  rocks.  This  immense  volcanic  deposit  is  here  seen 
to  overlie  an  ancient  conglomerate  layer,  and  beds  of  soil 
with  impressions  of  leaves  and  the  silicilied  roots  and  stems 
of  plants  of  tertiary  age.  The  operation  by  which  lavas  are 
discharged  from  ordinary  volcanic  vents  is  by  Le  Conte  re- 
garded as  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  formation  of  these 
enormoos  beds  of  igneous  rock,  which  he  snjiposes  to  have 
been  ponred  out  from  fissures — the  great  movements  which 
eometimes  result  in  foldings  of  the  earth's  crust  in  other  cases 
producing  immense  dismptione,  followed  by  extravasation 
of  liquid  matter  from  beneath.  These  discharges  were,  how- 
ever, not  homogeneons,  and  the  repetitions  of  dolcritic  and 
trachy  tic  rocks  show  alternate  and  snccessive  discliarges  at  in- 
tervals. Richthofen,fi-om  his  studies,  endeavored  to  maintain 
a  regular  order  in  the  snccession  of  the  different  kinds  of 
eruptive  rocks  described  by  him,  but  the  facts  observed  by 
Le  Conte  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  snch  a  view. 

James  Blake  has  recently  studied  with  care  the  minera- 
logicnl  and  lithological  character  of  these  eruptive  rocks,  as 
seen  in  the  Puebia  Mountains  in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada, 
which  consist,  on  their  western  side,  of  these  rocks  in  con- 
formable laycra,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  or  more, 
and  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of  abont  twenty  degrees. 
The  series,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  measures  about  1200 
feet  in  thickness.  The  alternations  present  great  varieties 
in  lithological  characters.  Among  them  are  a  compact  doler- 
ite  or  basalt,  chrysoUtic  and  cbloritic  dolerites,  and  a  coarse- 
ly porphyritio  one,  containing  twin  crystals  of  labradorite 
an  inch  in  length,  with  crystalline  plates  of  augite.  These 
are  interstratified  with  trachytes,  and  toward  the  top  with  a 
vesicnlar  trachyte^  and  a  porphyritic  obsidian.  From  the 
association  here  observed,  Blake  concludes  that  the  views  of 
Richthofen  with  regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  eruptive  rocks 
will  not  apply  to  those  of  the  Puebia  Mountains.  Allport 
has  also  studied  microecopically  the  dolerites  of  the  British 
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Islands,  both  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and  thotte  of  the  Ter- 
tiary age,  and  finds  the  older  and  the  later  precisely  alike  in 
constitution  and  in  structure,  though  the  older  he  conceives 
to  have  undergone  subsequent  changes.  The  niineralogical 
elements  of  these  dolerites  include,  besides  feldspar,  aiigite, 
and  chrysolite,  magnetite,  apatite,  mica,  and  a  glassy  matrix. 

^  S.  Dana  has  just  given  us  the  preliminary  resalts  of  an 
important  microscopic  study  of  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  the  harder  and  more  crystalline  varieties  of  which, 
according  to  him,  consist  of  labradorite,  pyroxene,  and  mag- 
netite, more  rarely  with  chrysolite  and  apatite.  The  pyroi- 
ene  in  the  coarse-grained  dolente  oflen  appears  in  long-biaded 
prisms  somewhat  resembling  hornblende,  and  hitherto  mis- 
taken for  that  mineral.  Some  varieties  of  this  rock  contain 
four  or  five  per  cent,  of  water,  and  bold  mnch  chlorite,  parl^ 
ly  in  plates,  seeming  as  if  formed  from  the  pyroxene,  and 
partly  in  cavities.  The  soft,  light-green  amygdaloidal  vari- 
eties are  highly  bydrated,  and  contain  chlorite,  quartz,  and 
datolite.  These  he  conceives  may  i-esult  from  a  subsequent 
change  of  the  anhydrous  dolerites. 

Hull  and  Judd  have  described  the  great  volcanic  outflows 
seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides.  Accoi-ding  to 
the  former,  there  wera  no  traces  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  but  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  are  found  Eheets 
of  acidic  feldspar  rocks,  with  others  hornblendic.  These  he 
regards  as  probably  I'esulting  from  submarine  eruptions. 
This  was  also  a  period  of  volcanic  activity  in  Wales  and  in 
Cumberland.  In  the  Upper  or  true  Silurian  period  sheets 
of  quartzifei'Ous  porphyry  are  found  alternating  with  aand- 
stones,  conglomerates,  and  ahnles.  Similar  phenomena  occur 
in  the  Devonian  sandstones  in  Ireland,  where  in  Killamey  is 
a  mass  of  columnar  feldstone,  an  old  volcanic  neck  or  throat, 
near  to  which  are  beds  of  volcanic  ash  and  conglomerate,  in- 
cluding hollow  balls  or  volcanic  bombs.  Simitar  volcanic 
necks  are  seen  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  outflows  of  lavas, 
sometimes  acidic,  but  chiefly  basic,  consisting  of  dolerites, 
containing,  besides  a  triclinic  feldspar  an^augite,  chrysolite, 
chlorite,  and  magnetite.  In  Tertiary  times  there  was  appar- 
ently a  still  more  abundant  outflow  of  lavas  in  this  region, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  great  volcanic  belt  to  which  Ice- 
land, Central  France,  the  Ibeiian  Peninsula,  the  Aiores,  Ma- 
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deira,  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  St. 
Helena,aad  Tristan  d'Acunh  a  belong;  all  of  which,  as  the  <7/ia^ 
lenger't  l&tc  soundings  have  shown,  formed  parts  of  a  moiint- 
aio  range,  comparable  in  extent,  etev&tior),  and  volcanic  char- 
acter with  the  Andes  of  South  America,  llie  area  of  these 
Tertiary  emptive  rocks  in  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides  is  esti- 
mated at  over  2200  square  miles,  and  their  aggregate  thick- 
ness from  about  1300  leet  in  Antrim  to  between  3000  and 
4000  feet  in  the  island  of  MulL  These  eruptions  were  sub- 
aerial,  and  belong  to  three  periods — tbefirst  probably  of  later 
Eocene,  the  second  and  third  of  Miocene  age,  Zirket  recog- 
nizes among  the  tertiary  volcanic  rucks  of  Ireland  trachytes, 
felsites,  and  pitchstones,  as  well  as  dolerites.  The  last, 
whether  coarsely  crystalline  or  basaltic,  have  essentially  the 
same  miaeral  composition,  a  fine-grained  base  or  glass  from 
which  the  feldspar,  augite,  and  chrysolite  have  individually 
crystallized.  The  basalts  are  in  large  part  of  augite,  and 
are  often  highly  charged  with  titanic  iron  ore.  Lava  streamii, 
dikes,  mountain  masses,  scorin,  ashes,  and  volcanic  brec- 
cias, inclosing  fragments  of  older  sedimentary  rocks,  are  mpt 
with,  and  the  currents  of  the  basic  lavas  have  been  traced 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  though  the  trachytic  ones  appear  to  have 
Qowed  much  less  distances.  In  these  tertiary  eruptions,  aa 
in  those  of  Paleozoic  age,  above  noticed,  the  trachytic  seem 
to  have  preceded  the  augitic  lavas,  and  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod in  the  later  miocene  was  marked  by  small  volcanic  cones, 
as  in  Auvergne.  In  each  of  these  periods  there  were  out- 
flows, with  intervals  of  repose  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of 
the  sub-aerial  decay  of  the  surfaceB,giving  rise  to  beds  of  clay 
and  to  aluminous  iron  ores.  The  so-called  bole  or  laterite 
is  the  doleritic  rock  decayed  t»  tUH,  and  retaining  its  orig- 
inal Btmctare. 

The  sub-aerial  decay  of  crystalline  rocks,  noticed  in  our 
Mtcord  last  year,  has  been  further  studied  by  Hunt.  He  has 
shown  that  at  the  western  base  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  along 
the  line  of  the  great  tunnel,  there  are  from  200  to  300  feel  in 
tbicknesa  of  gneiss,  so  soft  as  to  be  excavated  like  clay  and 
gravel,  yet  retaining  the  atructure  and  an-angement  of  the 
original  beds,  which  are  nearly  vertical.  He  has  further  de- 
scribed the  same  phenomenon  at  the  northwest  base  of  the 
South  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly  vertical  sot\ 
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strata,  which  have  been  regarded  as  primal  paleozoic,  are, 
according  to  him,  decayed  crystalline  Bchiete,  probnbly  of 
Huronian  age.  Tbo  iuteratratified  layers  of  hydrous  iron  ore 
and  brown  hematite  which  they  conUin  are  regarded  by  him 
as  a  result  of  the  oxydation  of  beds  of  pyrites  in  the  original 
schists.  A  similar  bed  of  limonite  is  found  in  the  decayed 
strata  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel ;  and  Piofessor  C,  U.  Shepard 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  brown  hematite  ores  of  North- 
western Connecticut  belonged  to  decayed  crystalline  schists, 
aod  were  probably  derived  from  the  alteration  of  pyrites. 

Dawson,  from  his  recent  studies  of  the  flora  of  the  Upper 
Coal  Measures  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia,  shows  that  tbeiHi  is  here  a  passage  from  the  Carbonif- 
erous to  the  Permian,  thus  biidging  over  the  interval  which 
in  Eastern  North  America  has  hitherto  divided  the  Carbon- 
iferous from  the  Trias,  which  in  most  cases  rests  nnconfovca- 
ably  on  our  older  crysialline  roeks.  Woodward  proposes 
anew  to  group  together  in  one  series,  under  the  old  name  of 
FtBcilitio,  proposed  by  Pbillipa,  the  strata  from  the  coal  to 
the  Rheetic  beds  at  the  base  of  the  lias,  thus  including  Per- 
mian and  tiias. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  glacial  agency,  and  to  the 
part  formerly  played  by  land-ice,  continues  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  number  of  geologists.  Bull,  from  his  late 
observations  io  Nicaragua,  supposes  that,  even  in  tropical 
America,  glaciers  at  one  time  came  within  2000  feet  of  the 
sea-level,  and  finds  the  evidence  of  their  action  in  deposits  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  supposed  moraines,  though  admitting  the 
absence  of  scratches  on  the  rocks.  According  to  Mr.  Tylor, 
the  polar  ice-cap,  as  conceived  by  Agassiz,  would  contain  so 
much  ice  abstracted  from  the  sea  as  to  reduce  the  level  of  it 
600  ieet,  while  Mr.  Bell,  who  supposes  that  the  ice-cap  would 
be  present  simultaneously  at  the  two  poles,  admits  a  lower- 
ing of  the  sea  eqnat  to  1000  feet.  Shater,  however,  shows 
that  an  ice-cap  extending  over  both  hemispheres  from  the 
poles  to  46°,  with  an  average  thickness  of  one  mile,  would 
reduce  the  sea's  depth  over  half  a  mile.  Regarding  all  the 
great  horizons  of  conglomerate  rocks  as  periods  of  glaciation, 
he  indicates  the  following :  The  Lower  Cambrian,  the  close 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  the  beginning  of  the  Coal  period,  the 
Tiias,  besides  probably  three  periods  in  the  Tertiary.     Re- 
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jecting  all  the  other  explaoatioDB  of  the  snpposed  change  of 
temperature  implied  in  these  glacial  periods,  he  adopts  the 
view  that  onr  eun  is  a  variable  Htar.  The  siiddcn  increineiit 
ofits  heat  by  one  half  would  make  the  tropical  region  the  seat 
of  enormous  evaporation,  and  the  polar  regions  one  of  excess- 
ive precipitation,  resulting  in  the  great  circumpolar  glaciers. 

Crol],  who  has  done  bo  mach  to  develop  the  hypothesis  of 
'universal  land-glaciation,  has  discussed  the  question  of  the 
glacial  phenomena  of  Southern  England,  and  maintains  that  ' 
a  great  ice-sheet  onee  filled  the  Baltic  and  the  Geriuan  Oceans, 
and  spread  over  to  England,  while  Prestwich  aud  Whitta- 
ker  muntiUD  the  submarine  origin  of  the  glacial  drift  of 
Southeastern  England. 

Evans,  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  great  ice-oapa,  since  it  iuvolves  the  de- 
■truction  and  recreation  of  the  entire  fauna  and  flora  of  re- 
gions. According  to  McKenna  Hughes,  the  hypothesis  of 
ice-caps  accounts  for  no  facts  which  can  not  be  otherwise 
explained,  while  it  involves  great  physical  difficulties,  and  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  lite 
fi'om  pre-glacial  to  postrglacial  times.  He  questions  wheth- 
er glacial  phenomena  were  ever  simaltaaeous  even  over  one 
hemisphere,  and  maintains  that  in  Suindinavia  there  is  evi- 
dence that  boulders  have  been  earned  northward  aa  well  as 
southward.  Campbell,  from  his  studies  in  Xorthem  Russia, 
while  admitting  the  former  existeuce  of  local  lOe-aystemN,  re- 
je<;ts  the  notion  of  a  universal  ice-cap,  and  attributes  much  to 
equatorial  and  polar  currents,  such  as  now  move  in  the  Atlantic. 

Dawson,  in  like  manner,  has  shown  that  drift  on  Prince 
Edward's  Island  includes  not  only  boulders  from  the  north- 
ward, coming  from  Labrador,  bnt  others  from  the  south  wan], 
from  the  hills  of  New  Brunswick.  He  has  again  discussed  the 
phenomena  of  glacial  drift  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and 
points  out  the  fact  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain 
of  Montreal  the  earthy  paleozoic  limestones  have  been  deep- 
ly affected  by  sub-aerial  decay ;  while  on  the  northeast  side 
there  is  no  trace  of  this,  but  the  same  limestones  are,  on  the 
contrary,  polished  and  glaciated  by  a  force  which,  by  its  ac- 
tion on  the  transverse  trap  dikes,  is  shown  to  have  been 
from  the  northeast,  or  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
concludes  thai  it  Is  impossible  that  these  results  could  have 
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been  effected  by  any  thing  bat  floating  ice  coming  from  the 
northeast,  and  that  the  great  agent  in  denudation  was  the 
arctic  current  passing  over  the  region  when  Bubmerged. 

OXXJORAPHT. 

In  Geodesy,  the  steady  activity  of  innumerable  workers 
prevents  our  noting  more  than  s  comparatively  few  events, 
Biich  as  the  publication  by  the  French  government  of  the  first 
sheets  of  the  new  Topogi-aphical  Map,  on  a  scale  of  j—j, 
with  contour  lines  for  each  one  hundi-cd  meters.  These  are 
the  first  results  of  the  survey  ordered  in  1870. 

The  field  mark  on  the  central  European  arc  of  longitnde, 
extending  fiora  Valentia,  Ireland,  to  Orsk,  in  Asia,  having 
been  completed  in  1872,  it  is  estimated  that  the  computations 
will  occupy  still  another  year.  The  office  work  ia  conduct- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  the  Russian  geodesists,  thi-oiigh 
whose  dominions  two  thirds  of  the  triangnlation  extends. 
Accurate  surveys  of  Hayli  are  also  in  progress. 

The  principal  new  geodetic  work  that  is  at  present  con- 
templated is  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  po- 
sitions of  that  part  of  the  globe  covered  by  tho  st-ations  for 
the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

The  question  of  determinations  of  altitude  by  means  of  ac- 
curate levetings  has  been  treated  of  in  several  interesting  es- 
says, both  theoretical  and  practical,  concerning  the  errors 
incident  to  such  operations.  We  note  especially  the  deter- 
mination by  Baeyer  of  the  errora  in  the  German  survey  that 
depend  upon  local  deviations  of  the  plumb-line.  Still  more 
numerous  have  been  the  essays  on  the  nse  of  the  barometer 
for  the  determination  of  altitude ;  of  which  wo  can  make 
special  mention  only  of  the  very  clear  and  practical  work  of 
J.  D.  Whitney  and  W.  H.  Tetlee,  published  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  California. 

A  complete  remeasurement  of  the  area  of  Russia  has  been 
made  by  the  use  of  the  Amsler  Planometer,  as  applied  to 
the  improved  charts  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  not  heretofore  announced  the  completion  by  the 
Coast  Survey  of  two  new  base-lines  —  one  extending  from 
Farmington,  Maine,  to  Nantucket,  and  the  other  from  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Ocraooke.  A  base-line  of  48,100 
feet  has  been  measured  by  Major  Powell  in  the  Ca5on  region 
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of  the  Colorada  A  second  base  for  reference  in  Dr.  Hay- 
den'a  Burveys  haa  also  beeu  measured  under  the  dh-ection  of 
Mr.  Gardner, 

Several  works  have  lately  been  published  giving  the  alti- 
tudes of  various  points  througliout  the  United  States.  One 
of  these  belongs  to  the  series  of  reports  of  Professor  Haydeii's 
survey,  referring  more  particularly  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  West;  while  the  other,  "The  Dictionary  of 
Elevations,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  is  intended 
more  particularly  as  a  contribution  to  medical  science,  hav- 
ing special  reference  to  the  connection  between  altitude  and 
the  occurrence  of  particular  diseases.  Fi'otn  this  we  learn 
thitt  yellow  fever, in  particular,  is  absolutely  limited  iu  its  or- 
igin to  localities  having  an  altitude  of  less  than  five  hundred 
feet,  although  cases  carried  above  that  ctevation  may  prove 
fatal. 

Hydrognphy  and  NkTigfttion. — These  subjects  have  re- 
ceived due  attention  during  the  year  from  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  extensive  field  labors  having  been  prose- 
cuted, and  a  large  number  of  charts  of  harbors,  shoals,  and 
other  positions,  important  in  navigation  having  been  pub- 
lished by  different  hydrographical  establishments. 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey  has  conducted  operations 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  including  a  large  por- 
tion of  Alaska.  Special  information  regarding  explorations 
in  the  latter  region  will  be  found  farther  on.  It  haa  publish- 
ed tide  tables  for  both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  oth- 
er important  works,  including  numcraus  charts.  The  Engi- 
neer Bareau  has  continued  its  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by 
methods  which  constitute  a  great  advance  upon  those  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  parts  of  its  work ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  haa  suggested  the  importance  of  I'enewing  the  labor 
from  the  b^inning,  so  as  to  secure  uniform  and  equally  sat- 
isfactory work  throughout.  The  United  States  Hydi'ograph- 
ioal  Bui-eaii  has  published  many  aids  to  the  navigator  in  the 
way  of  charts,  notices  to  mariners,  sailing  directions  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  eto.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  works  are  :  No.  46.  The  West  Coast  of  Afi-ica ;  Part 
L — from  Cape  Spartel  to  Sierra  Leone ;  No.  62.  The  coasts 
of  Spain  and  of  Portugal ;  No.  66.  Remarks  on  the  coasta  of 
Lower  California  and  Mexico,  by  Commander  George  Dewey ; 
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Ko.  57.  Tables  for  finding  the  distance  of  an  object  by  its 
bearings;  Practical  papei-s  of  theHydrographic Office;  Nw. 
I.,  ir.,  IV".  List  of  foreign  lights,  i.-iv. ;  No.  54.  Deep-sea 
soundings  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  obtained  by  tbe  Uuited 
States  steamer  Tuscarora,  Commander  Geoi'ge  £.  Belknap. 

The  "Nautical  Almanac"  for  1877  has  been  printed  by 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Bureau,  under  the  charge  of  ProfeBsor 
Coffin.  In  addition  to  the  nsual  regular  components  of  the 
volume,  it  contains  corrections  of  the  Ephemerides  of  Uraims 
for  the  years  1873  to  1876  inclusive,  prepared  from  Frofesa- 
or  Newcomb's  tables;  a  table  of  loganthms  of  sioes  and  co- 
sines, with  the  argamcnt  in  time;  and  tables  for  fiudiug  the 
latitude  of  a  place  by  the  altitude  of  the  pole-etar. 

A  new  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  longitude  be- 
tween Washington  and  Greenwich  has  been  made  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  which,  although  very  much  the  same  as  that 
last  obtained  by  that  service,  varies  from  what  has  previous- 
ly been  considered  the  true  difference, 

Tlie  Deep  Seaa. — The  progress  of  geographical  discovery 
daring  the  year  has  been  largely  connected  with  the  operar 
tions  of  the  ChaUenger  and  of  the  Tuacarora,  so  tar  ae  the 
ocean  is  concerned,  and  those  of  the  Austrian  Polar  expedi- 
tion of  the  Tegetho^,  although  variooe  interesting  facts  have 
been  added,  from  various  regions  throughout  the  world,  that 
tend  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Behm  Se  Wagner  have  pnblished  their  annual 
summary  of  the  population  of  the  world,  as  obtained  by  the 
latest  reports  and  estimates,  the  footing  for  the  year  1873 
amounting  to  1,300,000,000  sonls. 

The  movements  of  the  ChaUenger,  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant expedition  for  oceanic  exploration,  continue  to  be 
noted  by  all  nations  with  great  interest.  This  vessel  reachetl 
St.  Simon's  Bay,  in  South  Africa,  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1873,  and,  after  refitting,  pi-oceeded  to  Melbourne,  visiting  on 
the  way  Kergnelen's  Island,  and  other  localities  in  the  ant- 
arctic seas  proposed  as  stations  for  the  parties  engaged  4n 
the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  arriving  at  Melbonrne 
on  the  ITth  of  March,  her  most  southern  latitude  on  the  way 
being  eej". 

Her  programme,  after  leaving  Australia,  was  to  carry  a  line 
of  sonndings  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Coi-al  Sea ;  next  to 
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Sew  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  Macassar  Strait,  Manilla,  Gel- 
el>es,  and  other  islands,  wliiuli  would  probably  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  year  1 874.  The  doubtful  ielande  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific were  then  to  be  looked  np,  New  Ireland  and  the  Solo- 
mon and  Pelew  Islands  visited,  and  finally  Japan  reached  by 
Usrch,  1BT5.  From  Japan  a  passage  was  to  be  made  acrosn 
to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  to  Vaipaiaiso,  by  the  end 
of  18T5;  and,  after  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
stid  visiting  the  Falkland  islands,  the  vessel  was  to  return 
home  by  way  of  the  Asceusion  Islands  by  the  middle  of  the 
year  1876.  How  far  this  programme  will  be  interfered  with 
by  the  reported  appointment  of  Captain  Karcs  to  the  charge 
of  the  new  British  Polar  expedition  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. When  last  heard  from  (November  16)  the  vessel 
was  at  Hong-Kong,  having  visited  the  Viyie. 

As  usual,  the  track  of  the  ChaUenger  has  been  accompanied 
by  interesting  discoveries  in  physical  and  natui-al  science, 
nameroua  new  fipecies  of  animals  and  plants  having  been  col- 
lected, and  noteworthy  facts  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
physics  of  the  sea.  An  important  generalization  has  evea 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  geological  condition  of  the  earth, 
lad  the  formation  of  sedimentary  strata.  Among  those  of 
the  highest  importance  may  be  mentioned  the  explanation  of 
the  gradual  passage  of  the  chalky  ooze  abounding  in  shells 
and  other  calciferous  matter  Into  a  uniform  homogeneous  red 
mod,  with  little  or  no  trace  of  calciferous  life,  the  former  con- 
dition occurring  down  to  a  depth  of  about  1500  fethoms,  or 
along  the  ridges  of  the  soa-bottom,  and  the  latter  represent- 
ing the  mach  lower  levels  between  them.  In  the  opinion  of 
&r  William  Thomson,  this  is  duo  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  ob- 
servation, that  the  deeper  sti'ata  aie  very  rich  in  carbonic 
acid,  this  forming  more  than  one  third  of  the  gaseous  com- 
ponent of  the  water.  This  composition,  together  with  the 
very  great  pressure  exercised,  causes  a  rapid  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  leaving  only  the  other  constituents.  This  has 
its  counterpart  in  varions  well-known  terrestrial  strata,  where 
a  limestone  abounding  in  shells,  etc,  passes  insensibly  into  a 
slate  entirely  free  from  well-marked  organic  remains,  except-  ' 
ing  those  originally  of  siliceous  or  membi'anous  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  such  observations  in 
their  geological  relationships. 
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During  the  present  year  the  United  States  steamer  Tusea- 
rora,  Commander  George  E.  Belknap,  has  been  employed  in 
taking  deep-seft  sonndiiigs  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  asceitaining  a  practicable  route  for  a  subma- 
rine cable  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  north- 
ern and  BOutlievn  routes  between  these  coiuitries  have  been 
examined  by  muning  tines  of  sonndings.  The  line  on  the  for- 
mer route  comraeiioed  at  Cape  Flattery,  touching  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  skirted  the  coasts  of  tiie  Kurile  Islands,  and  ter- 
minated at  Yokohama,  Japan.  On  the  latter  route  the  line 
commenced  at  Sau  Diego,  California,  touching  the  Hawaiian 
»nd  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  terminated  also  at  Yokohama. 
Besides  these  lines  of  soundings,  others  were  run  on  and  off 
shore  between  Cape  Flattery  and  San  Diego,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  continental  outline,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  ocean-bed  proper.  Having  completed  the  duty  in 
question,  the  vessel  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  Command- 
er Belknap  himself  has  been  detached  and  ordered  to  duty 
with  the  Coast  Survey. 

A  couree  for  a  cable  was  marked  out,  Bnfficiently  gentle  in 
its  slope  and  of  suitable  condition  of  sea-bottom  tor  snch  an 
enterprise.  It  being  thought  expedient  to  survey  a  mure 
direct  route,  the  vessel  has  been  again  ordered  into  service, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  a  lino  of  soundings  from  San  Francis- 
co to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  that  point,  possibly,  to 
Australia  and  to  Japan. 

Samples  of  the  sea-bottom  at  each  sounding  were  obtained 
and  transmitted  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  the  authorities  of  which  placed  them  for  ex- 
amination in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y,,  an  expert  in  this  branch  of  science.  This 
gentleman  has  already  obtained  some  exti'emely  interesting 
facts,  as  well  as  many  new  species  of  microscopical  objects. 

Among  the  other  opei'ations  prosecuted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following : 

A  survey  of  the  coasts  and  gulf  of  Ijower  California,  and 
of  the  Revillagigedo  group.  ■  This  has  been  nearly  completed, 
and  the  pi-eliminary  charts  will  be  issued  (in  four  sheets). 

A  running  survey  of  the  gnlf  coast  of  Mexico  has  been 
made  by  Lieu  ten  ant- Commander  Green,  of  the  United  States 
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Bteamer  Jibrtune,  from  Vera  Craz  to  I^giina  de  Terminas, 
completing  the  runuing  survey  earned  during  the  last  year 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Vera  Cruz  by  Commander  Baker, 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Wyoming,  the  charts  of  which 
are  on  hand  for  completion.  The  expedition  under  this  Of^ 
fice  for  the  correct  determination  of  longitude  by  the  elec- 
trio  cable  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  delayed  duiing  the 
last  season  by  the  Cuban  difficulty,  has  started  On  its  work 
under  the  command  of  Lieuteiiaut-Commander  Green,  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Pariune. 

A  snrvey  of  the  vicinity  of  Floree  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  also  a  survey  from  thence  to  Pnnta 
Brava,  along  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
was  made  by  Commander  Mahaa  and  officers  of  the  Uuited 
States  steamer  Waap. 

A  survey  of  Palmyra,  Washington,  and  Christmas  Islands, 
in  the  North  Pacific,  was  made  by  Commander  Skerrett  and 
officers  of  the  United  States  steamer  PorUmouth. 

Commander  H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Shawmut,  and  Commander  A.  V.  Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Katuat,]i&ve  also  been  employed 
in  surveying  doubtful  points  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  new  marine  meteorological  journal  has  been  issued  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion,etc., for  the  correction  and  the  continuance  of  the  wind 
and  current  charts,  suspended  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  (126)  charts  have  been  com- 
piled, and  engi-aved  or  photolithographed  during  the  year. 

Of  minor  extent,  in  the  line  of  deep-sea  work,  we  may 
mention  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Naval  steamer 
Slue  Light  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  while  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Apart  from 
the  collections  obtained  by  means  of  the  dredge  and  trawl, 
soundings  were  made  and  deep-sea  temperatures  observed. 

The  opei-ations  of  the  German  Commission  for  investigat- 
ing the  northern  seas  have  been  continued,  under  the  dti'cc- 
tioii  of  Messrs.  Meyer,  MObins,  Karsten,  and  others,  during 
the  year,  although  no  formal  report  'of  the  results  has  ap- 
peared. 

Tb©  proposed  exploration  of  the  seas  of  Norway,  by  Pro- 
'  fessor  Mohn,  dii-ector  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of 
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Cbristiania,  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Sara,  the  eminent  Norwegian  eooI- 
ogist,  will  probalily  be  entered  upon  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Aretie  Kagiona. — No  new  enterpriaes  in  the  way  of 
Arctic  exploratiou  of  any  special  moment  were  initiated  dur- 
ing the  year  1874,  the  much-talked-of  Britbh  expedition 
having  failed  to  be  oi^anized.  It  is  naw,  however,  author- 
itatively announced  that  the  British  government  hna  decided 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  first-class  expe- 
dition for  1875,  to  include  two  vessels;  one,  probably  a 
steam  whaler,  to  he  stationed  at  some  convenient  point,  to 
serve  as  a  relief,  the  other,  a  government  ship,  to  move  as  far 
forward  as  the  ice  and  other  physical  conditions  will  permit. 
The  labor  of  fitting  out  the  expedition  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Admiral  Sherard  Osborn,  a  veteran  arctic  explorer. 
It  is  said  that  Captain  G.  O.  Nares,  of  the  ChaUenger,  has 
been  appointed  to  command  the  entii'e  expedition,  while  it  is 
probable  that  Captain  Alfred  H.  Markliam  will  also  be  en- 
gaged in  it,  perhaps  as  commander  of  one  of  the  vesseU 
Captain  Nai'es  has  already  had  an  arctic  training,  aa  he 
served  on  board  the  Resokite  in  the  expedition  of  1S52-54 
with  M'Clintock.  More  persons  have  already  volunteered 
than  would  be  needed  for  a  number  of  vessels. 

Our  last  Summary  announced  the  safe  return  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Amei-ican  Arctic  expedition,  which  lefl  nndur 
the  charge  of  Captain  Hall  in  the  steamer  Po^r is  in  1871, 
the  only  casualty,  as  there  stated,  having  been  the  death  of 
Captain  Hall  himself  Since  then  a  report  of  the  cruise  has 
been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  witli  a  brief 
summary  of  the  scientific  results,  accompanied  by  a  map 
showing  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  discoveiics  made 
by  the  expedition.  Dr.  Bessels,  the  surgeon  of  the  J'olarid, 
and  the  chief  of  the  scientific  paity,  is  now  in  Washington, 
engaged  in  making  up  a  full  report  upon  what  was  accom- 
plished dnnng  the  voyage;  and  the  first  volnme  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  for  the  press  early  in  1875. 

Several  small  parties  left  Northern  Europe  in  the  sprinj; 
of  1874  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Spitzbergen,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North ;  among  them  Captain  Wygand,  who 
chartered  Mr.  Lamont'a  steam-yacht  the  ^/aito,  and  left  Dun- 
dee about  the  first  of  June.     He  spent  aome  time  in  Nova 
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Zembia,  and  retnmed  without  having  added  any  thing  of 
special  interest  to  our  knowledge  of  ibe  tar  North. 

The  most  important  geographical  event  of  the  year,  as  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  the  aafu  return  of  the  Aiiatriau  Polar  ex- 
pedition, which  left  on  the  TegUkoff  in  1872,  aud  of  which 
nothing  had  been  heard  until  quite  recently.  Several  par- 
ties were  sent  out,  or  proposed,  during  the  present  year 
KB  a  relief,  and  the  services  of  the  many  Norwegian  sailorw 
who  RQDually  visit  the  arctic  seas  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus,  were  eiiliitted  by  the  offer  of 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  first  news. 

As  jnst  remarked,  this  party  left  on  board  the  steamer  Tt- 
g€thoff  in  June,  1872,  and  sailed  from  Tromad  on  the  13th  of 
July.  On  the  2atb  of  August  sbe  parted  company  with  the 
yacht  commanded  by  Count  Wiltzec ;  since  which  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  her  until  the  3d  of  September,  1874,  when 
her  officers  and  crew  reached  Vardo,  in  Norway.*  It  appears 
that  the  vessel  was  beset  in  the  ice  off  the  northern  end  of 
Kova  Zembia  tl  e  very  day  that  she  parted  company  with 
Count  Wiltzec;  and  drifted  for  the  next  fourteen  months, 
nntil  October,  1873,  first  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and 
then  northwesL  The  expedition  wintered  in  1873  aud  1874 
in  latitude  79°  59',  longitude  69°  E.  Snow  bnts  were  built 
upon  the  ice,  and-  the  necessary  preparations  made  for  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition. 

The  most  important  discovery  was  that  of  land  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembia  and  northeast  of  Spitsbei^en.  This 
was  explored  quite  thoroughly  as  far  north  as  81°  52',  and 
was  seen  to  extend  as  far  as  83°.  A  lai^e  portion  of  this 
land  was  covered  with  glaciers,  sending  up  through  the  ice 
conical  peaks  of  dolomite  rocks. 

The  newly  discovered  country  throughout  its  entire  length 
has  been  called  Fmnz-Josepb's  Lund. 

The  expedition  set  out  on  its  return  journey  in  three  boat- 
sledges,  and  proceeded  first  to  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel,  and 
finding  it  still  frozen  np,  tliey  essayed  to  reach  the  mainland 
of  Northern  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  July  that 
they  were  fairly  off,  and  not  until  the  16th  of  August  that 

•  Ii  muT  hero  bo  reiuarked  that  thia  port  has,  it  U  said,  been  pnrcha»d 
br  the  German  FoUr  ExplonUiaa  Society,  as  a  starting-point  and  station 
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Open  water  was  met  with.  Cape  Nassan,  on  Nova  Zembla, 
iraB  Been  tliree  days  afterward;  and  Bailing  along  the  coast 
of  that  island  they  reached  Vardo  on  the  30th  of  September, 
meeting  at  Hammerfeat  the  English  schooner  Diana,  which 
was  about  starting  out  in  search  of  them. 

As  incidentally  conneoled  with  the  anbject  of  arctic  ex- 
ploration for  the  year,  we  may  refer  to  the  Dundee  whaling 
fleet  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  operations  of  these  vesBeU,  ahoat 
ten  in  number,  were  very  suut;eBafnI,  each  one  bringing  home 
on  an  average  one  haudred  and  thirty  tons  of  the  oil.  Oue 
of  these,  however,  the  Arctic,  under  command  of  Captain 
Adams,  was  wrecked  on  hei-  voyage.  This  fact  has  peculiar 
intereat  to  Americans,  as  it  was  to  this  vessel  that  a  portion 
of  the  Polaris  crew  were  transferred  afler  their  rescue  by 
the  Jtavenscraiff,  and  brought  to  Dundee.  She  had  previ- 
ously made  eight  remunerative  voyages,  and  had  paid  the 
cost  of  her  construction  many  times  over.  She  was  crushed 
by  the  ice  near  Gape  Garry,  and  became  a  total  loss,  having 
first  taken  fire,  and  then  gone  down  stern  foremost.  Captain 
Adams  and  his  fifty-four  men,  although  exposed  to  severe 
hardships,  were  rescued  and  brought  safely  home  on  the 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

The  safe  return  of  the  Tegethoff^  party  has  apparently 
etimulaicd  the  Austrian  government  to  new  efforts,  and  it  it 
announced  that  there  will  pi-obably  be  two  expeditions  sent 
out  from  that  country  during  the  coming  season;  one  to 
muke  a  renewed  effort  to  penetrate  the  North  between  SpitB- 
bergen  and  Greenland,  and  the  other  to  move  either  by  way 
of  Smith's  Sound  or  through  Behring's  Strait. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  proposed  action  of  the 
British  government,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
United  States  may  not  he  behindhand  in  the  generous  ri- 
valry for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  tbe  various  prohlemB 
in  regard  to  the  arctio  land.  It  has  been  suggested,  if 
the  Smith's  Sound  route  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the 
European  paities,  that  an  expedition  be  fitted  out  at  some 
point  on  our  west  coast  to  proceed  as  early  as  June,  by  steam- 
er, to  the  North.  Such  a  vessel  as  the  Coast  Snrvey  steamer 
Sastler  could,  it  is  thought,  be  readily  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  special  encouragement  to  such  a  snggestion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seas  north  of  Behring's  Strait 
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have  beeo  remarkably  free  from  ice  for  several  eeasons  past; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  aaid  that  a  whaler  during  the  past  aninmer 
was  within  three  miles  of  the  shores  of  Wrangell'a  Land,  on 
whiuh  a  landing  conld  readily  have  been  made,  and  that  oth- 
er whalers  far  to  the  northwest  found  not  the  slightest  ob- 
Btruction  to  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  in  any  direction 
of  the  horison.  The  mouth  of  the  UackenEie  even  was 
reached  by  whalers  without  any  interruption  from  ice,  a 
previously  nnheard-of  circumstance.  It  is  understood  that 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  PiUarit  party,  including  I>r. 
Bessels,  are  ready  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  that  the 
New  York  Serald,wiih  Us  characteristio  liberality  and  en- 
terprise, has  offered  to  pay  half  the  expenses. 

Nortll  Aneriea. — Not  the  least  important  exploration  in 
America  has  been  that  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali,  as  a 
branch  of  the  varied  and  extensive  opei'Stioiis  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  In  1671,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  a  hydrographic  reconnoissance 
of  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  was  author- 
ixed,Aud  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.Dall,  whose  previous  experi- 
ence in  this  region  had  to  some  extent  prepared  him  for  this 
work.  The  party,  with  Mr.  M.W.  Harrington  as  astronomer, 
left  San  Francisco  in  August,  1871,  on  the  United  States  sur- 
veying schooner  JumftoWt  Theparty  wintered  in  Unatashka, 
returning  to  San  Francisco  in  October,  18T2.  The  work  ao- 
ctoraplished  during  this  season  was  principally  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  Captain's  Bay,Unalashk.i,  and  in  the  Shuma- 
gin  Islands.  A  reoonnoissance  chart  of  the  Shumagin  group, 
hitherto  little  known,  with  detailed  charts  of  the  harbors  and 
principal  anchorages,  contained  the  first  information  of  a 
large  number  of  islands  and  harbors  previously  unknown. 
The  existence  of  an  important  oceanic  current,  with  its  ex- 
tent, temperature,  and  direction  (to  the  westward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  sonth  of  the  Aleutians),  was  demonstrated  by 
numerous  observations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  of  Cap- 
tain's Bay  was  begun;  and  observations  on  tides,  meteor- 
ology, sea  temperatures,  heights  of  mountains,  with  numer- 
ous soundings  and  astronomical  observations,  were  obtained. 

The  party  left  San  Francisco  on  the  new  eohooner  Titkon  in 
May,  1873,  with  Mr.  Marcus  Baker  as  astronomer,  and  again 
Tetnmed  in  November.    During  this  season  a  chain  of  astro- 
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noniical  poBition§,  with  magnetic  observationB  for  deoUaatioD 
and  dip,  wei-e  carried  to  the  westward  through  the  Aleutian 
lalandB  from  UualaBhka.  The  results  obtained  necesBitated 
m»aj  important  changes  in  the  cbarta.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  miscellaneous  obBervatioQB  of  a  bydrographio 
nature,  previously  enumereted,  were  carried  on,  a  detailed 
survey  of  Kyska  Harbor  (with  a  view  to  its  use  as  a  laudinfr- 
place  for  telegraphic  cables)  and  of  Iliuliuk  Harbor  were 
made,  and  the  seasoa's  work  was  fiaiahed  by  additional  BUr> 
veys  ill  the  Shumagiu  IslandB, 

The  work  of  the  season  from  April  to  November,  1874,  by 
the  same  party,  was  still  more  important.  It  extended  from 
Sitka  to  Unalashka  south  of  the  islands,  and  included  the 
PribilofiT  group,  part  of  Nuoivak,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Aliaska 
Peninsula  north  of  the  Aleutians.  The  most  important  works 
accomplished  were  extensive  rectifications  of  the  coast-line  be- 
tween Cape  Spencer  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  mapping  the  glaciers, 
and  making  the  most  careful  measure  yet  obtained  of  £[iaR, 
Fairweather,  Crilloii,  and  other  high  peaks  of  this  region. 
Also,  fixing  the  astronomical  position  of  some  twenty-fonr 
stations,  including  Lituya  Bay,  Mount  St.  Elias,  Port  Mul- 
grave,  Middleton  and  Chii-ikoff  Islands,  Port  Etches,  Port 
Mwller,  the  Semidi  and  PribiloS*  Islands,  NnDivaV,Hagmeis- 
ter,  and  a  number  of  other  islands ;  surveys  of  the  Semidi 
Islands,  parts  of  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  extensions  of  the 
survey  of  Captain's  Bay,  bcBidea  numerous  harbors;  extend- 
ing largely  the  chain  of  magnetic  stations,  and  the  materials 
for  a  "  Coast  Pilot." 

Dniiog  the  entire  period  occupied  by  these  investigationx, 
the  leisure  of  the  paity  was  employed  in  making  notes  and 
collections  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  ethnology,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  placed  in  the  National  Museum  ; 
and  which  are  especially  rich  in  prehiatorio  ethnology,  ma- 
rine invertebrates,  and  material  toward  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
geographical  distribntion  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  re- 
gions. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill  aathorizing  the 
appointment  by  the  SeoreUries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Navy,respectively,of  an  agent  to  visit  conjointly  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  with  avicw  of  determining  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  fur-seals,  and  of  inquiring  into 
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the  fidelity  with  which  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  may 
have  kept  itn  obligatioDS  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  the  territories.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  already  fa- 
vorably known  from  his  previoui  explorations  in  the  same 
region,  and  Lieutenant  Alaynard,  wei-e  selected,  and  left  ou 
the  revenue  vessel  under  charge  of  Commander  J.  G.  Baker. 
They  visited  Sitka,  the  islands  of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Matthews,  etc.,  and  returned  to  Wasiiington 
with  the  materials  for  their  report.  It  is  expected  that  an- 
other year  will  he  occupied  in  completing  this  research,  and 
in  collecting  facts  for  the  final  statement  of  the  results  of 
their  labors. 

Of  the  regular  government  expeditions,  the  most  extensive 
in  its  preparation  and  organizatioD  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
George  M.  Wheeler,  which  embraced  nine  different  parties, 
each  thoroughly  organized  and  provided  with  transportation, 
and  the  means  of  both  physical  and  natural  history  work. 
A  l&Tge  area  of  country  was  thoroughly  exjtlored  and  map- 
ped out,  while  the  biological  collectious  wei-e  of  very  great 
valoe.  One  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  parties,  conststiug  of 
Dr.  Yarrow,  Profeaaot  Cope,  and  iheir  associates,  succeeded 
in  discovering  and  exploring  immense  deposits  of  vertebrate 
fossils,  said  to  include  over  one  hundred  species,  »  number 
of  them  new  to  science.  The  zoologist  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  secni-ed  a  large  series  of  birds,  reptiles, 
insects,  etc.,  among  them  at  least  five  kinds  of  birds  hitherto 
unknown  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  bot- 
auist.  Dr.  Rothrock,  also  gathered  a  large  number  of  plants, 
■ome  of  them  previously  undeecribed. 

Professor  Hayden's  parties  were  also  actively  engaged, 
the  results,  however,  being  rather  in  the  line  of  topography, 
^neral  geology,  and  tenestrial  physics,  than  in  natural  his.- 
tory  proper. 

Professor  Powell  has  also  continued  hie  work  on  the  Col- 
orado River  with  his  usual  success,  returning  to  Washington 
with  valuable  material.  The  labors  of  Lieutenant  Wheeter 
were  prosecuted  under  the  War  Department,  those  of  Dr, 
Hayden  and  of  Major  Powell  under  the  Interior  Department, 
forming  tlie  two  divisions  so  far  organized  of  the  proposed 
geological  survey  of  the  territories. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  these  three 
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parties  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Geography,  and  to 
that  we  refer  onr  readers  for  fuller  information. 

An  important  reconnoissance  was  made  during  the  past 
year  by  General  Custer  with  a  large  force  into  the  region  uf 
tbe  Blauk  Hills.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  scientists, 
who  prosecuted  the  necessary  examination  into  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  the  region.  Nothing  of  any  special 
scientific  value  was  ascertained  beyond  tbe  occurrence  of 
a  rich  body  of  vegetation  and  a  considerable  variety  of 
animal  life.  The  question  whether  gold  occur  there  in  pay- 
ing quantity  is  still  in  dispute. 

Professor  Stoddard,  of  the  Wooster  University,  headed  a 
party  during  the  past  summer  in  exploration  iu  Colorado, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  fine  collections  of  minerals, 
several  hnndred  species  of  plants,  and  many  skins  of  animals. 

During  the  winter  of  1873-74  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
for  ezploi-ation  in  Central  Florida  by  The  fbrett  and  Stream 
newspaper  of  New  York,  Mr,  Frederick  Ober  being  placed  id 
charge,  and  being  accompanied  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  and 
ProfesflovJ.W.  P.  Jcnka.  The  special  object  of  Mr.  Ober  was 
to  explore  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  was  but  little  known, 
and  about  which  many  questionable  stories  were  prevalent ; 
among  them  that  of  the  existence  of  remarkable  auimain,  as 
also  of  ruined  cities  showing  a  former  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Nothing  of  the  kind  was  detected  ;  the  lake  was  found 
to  be  forty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  wide,  and  but  scantily 
supplied  with  animal  life. 

Professor  Mnrsh,  the  indefatigable  paleontologist,  has  been 
again  discovering  new  fields  for  exploration  in  the  form  of 
bone  beds  in  the  Mauvaise  Terrea,  not  far  from  the  Red 
Cloud  Agency.  He  started  in  the  month  of  November  for 
this  region,  but  was  at  first  materially  interrupted  by  tbe 
jealousy  of  the  Indians,  who  could  not  believe  be  was  in 
search  of  bones  and  not  of  gold ;  but  finally  the  Indians  be- 
came pacified,  and  a  number  of  them  accompanied  the  Pro* 
feasor  both  as  escort  and  as  spies.  Ho  has  returned  with 
a  rich  harvest,  estimated  at  several  tons  of  these  precious 
treasures. 

The  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  Staten, 
of  which  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  was  commissioner,  and 
Major  W.  J.  Twining  chief  astronomer,  has  been  completed 
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during  the  y«ar,  the  whole  work—a  labor  of  immense  mag- 
nitude — having  been  accomplished  in  three  seasons.  This 
boundary  was  surveyed  and  marked  from  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  westward  to  longitude  106°  12'  in  the  sammer  of 
1873;  and  in  the  succeeding  winter  the  survey  was  carried 
east  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  including 
its  shores  lying  as  far  east  as  Riuny  River.  The  surveying 
service  was  organized  on  the  let  of  June  1B74,  at  St.  Paul, 
and  the  party  praceeded  to  Fort  Buford,  i-eachiug  the  initial 
point  of  the  year's  operations  on  the  Ist  of  July.  The  work- 
ing parties  were  pushed  forward  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
endurance,  and  by  the  1st  of  September  the  remaining  858 
niiles,  extending  from  longitude  106°  12' to  longitude  112°  OS', 
was' completed,  aiid  eight  astronomical  stations  determined. 
This  work  was  done  conjointly  with  the  British  division,  each 
determining  a  series  of  astronomical  stations,  and  surveying 
a  field  of  territory  five  miles  wide  on  its  side  of  the  line. 

The  American  party  returned  to  St.  Paul  by  way  of  the 
Hissonri  River  in  an  open  boat,  making  the  distance  of  1200 
miles  from  Fort  Benton  to  Bismark  in  18  days.  Thus,  in 
four  months,  n  journey  of  3700  miles— 900  by  land  and  1200 
in  an  open  boat — was  completed,  besides  surveying  3SB  miles 
of  boundary-line.  The  expedition  was  accompanied  this 
year,  as  the  Inst,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Couos  as  surgeon  and  natu- 
ralist, who,  asI)efore,  made  very  important  collections  in  gen- 
eral natural  history,  and  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  valaable 
report  upon  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  resonrces  of 
the  region. 

The  country  passed  over  from  longitude  106°  to  the  Milk 
River  proved  to  be  quite  nnattrantive,  the  rain-fall  being 
small,  and  the  water  conseqnently  scarce  during  the  summer. 
From  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountaine  ita 
character  greatly  improved,  there  being  an  ample  rain-fall, 
giving  promise  of  a  fertile  country.  Immense  herds  of  buf- 
faloes were  met  with,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Twin- 
ing, appear  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The 
territory  is  the  region  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Piegan  IndiaQS, 
though  visited  occasionally  by  other  tribes. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  this  northern 
boundary-line  of  the  United  States  was  completed  in  the  pe- 
riod of  16fi5  to  1660,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  longitude 
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i>f  114°  6',  which,  with  the  work  done  many  years  ago  un^er 
Colonel  Graham  and  others,  maltea  a  continuous  BiivVey  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  There  still  remains  the  demarkation  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  British  Possessions  in  Iforth  America, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  nndertaken  before  long. 

Various  other  enterprises  in  the  way  of  demarkation  of 
interstate  and  territonal  bonndaries  have  been  prosecuted 
during  the  year;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  them  un- 
der review.  We  may,  however,  here  mention  the  pi-oposed 
enterprise  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  way  of  a  new 
physical  and  scientific  survey  of  its  territory.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Masaachnsetts  was  one  of  the  first  states, 
nearly  foi-ty  years  ago,  to  undertake  such  a  labor,  wJiich  was 
accomplished  as  fully  as  the  means  of  research  then  available 
wonld  permit.  It  now  proposes  to  take  the  initiative  in  a 
renewed  investigation  of  the  same  chai-acter,  to  include  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  state. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  so 
worthy  an  esaniple  will  be  imitated  by  other  states. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  geographical  operations  in 
North  America,  we  may  refer  in  genera!  terms  to  the  labors 
of  the  United  States  Engineer  Bureau,  of  which  particular 
reference  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  expeditions 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  and  Major  Twining.  Among  the 
more  pi-ominent  ptiblicationa  of  the  Bureau  during  1874  are 
Maps  of  the  Alilitary  Department  of  Missouri,  embracing 
parts  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  tlie  Indian  Terri- 
tory; of  the  Ute  country;  New  Mexico;  the  Military  De- 
partment of  the  Platte ;  Nebraska ;  Wyoming ;  a  general 
Military  Map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  Chart  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
three  sheets;  Reconnoissance  for  a  wagon  road  from  the 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  Montana,  in  fifiy 
sheets;  Maps  of  Sandusky  Bay;  St.  Lawrence  River;  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  numerous  charts  of  rivers  and  harbors  in  con- 
nection with  river  and  harbor  improvement,  mostly  upon 
the  Great  Lakes;  as  also  a  progress  chart  of  survey  of  North- 
em  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  complete 
triangulation  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  more  important  memoirs  are  a  progress  report  of  geo- 
graphical and  geological  exploration,  and  surveys  west  of  the 
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hundredtb  meridisD  in  1873;  reports  on  the  ornithological 
8]>ecimens  and  plants  collected  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  ex- 
pedition ;  the  report  of  the  Board  of  ComraissionerB  on  the 
irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin, Tulare,  and  Sacram^ito  val* 
leys;  repurt  on  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Ute  country  in 
1872,  made  by  Lieutenant  Ruffner;  the  report  on  the  Fort 
St.  Philip  Canal,  and  the  construction  of  jettiea  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  etc. 

Middle  Amerioa. — Tlie  most  important  geographical  and 
scientific  exploration  in  Middle  America  is  that  which  has 
been  prosecuted  in  Costa  Rica,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Gabb,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  California.  This  is  niider  the  anspices  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Kovemment,and  has  been  undeitaken  for  the  development  of 
the  little-known  Talnmanca  region  occupying  the  sontheast- 
cm  comer  of  the  temiory. 

Few  enterprises  of  recent  times  have  been  more  exhaust- 
ive and  complete,  with  the  means  available,  than  that  of  Pro- 
lessor  Gabb,  since  not  only  has  the  geologioal  and  minera- 
logical  character  of  the  country  been  determined,  together 
with  the  topographical  features,  but  exhaustive  and  complete 
collections  have  been  made  in  botany  and  Boology.  The  lat- 
ter have  all  been  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  ex- 
nmination  and  report,  and  by  thoir  magnitude  have  excited 
much  attention.  Quite  a  number  of  new  species  of  verte- 
liratefi  and  invertebrates  have  been  detected,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  others  will  be  noted  in  the  progress  of  their 
examination. 

Not  the  least  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Professor  Gabb 
has  been  the  collection  of  the  vocabulartca  of  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  a  large  series  of  specimens  illnntrat- 
ing  their  habits  and  characteristics,  together  with  very  lai^o 
patherings  of  pi-ehistoric  objects  from  the  graves  and  other 
localities. 

Mr.  Osbcrt  Snlvin,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  zoological  investigation  in  Guatemala  and  else- 
where, made  a  renewed  visit  a  year  or  two  ago  to  that  conn- 
try,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  spring  of  1874,  with  valu- 
able notices  tending  to  complete  his  previons  publications 
in  regard  to  the  bii-ds,  mammals,  and  butterflies  of  Central 
America. 
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The  question  of  the  most  suitable  location  for  a  ship  canal 
across  Middle  America,  whether  by  the  way  of  the  lathmns 
of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  or  Darien,  coutinuea  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  United  States,  thorough  siirveya  over 
the  three  lines  having  been  made  by  officera  of  the  Amencan 
Navy,  and  the  results  published  by  order  of  Congress.  A 
government  board  is  now  in  aeaaion,  having  for  its  object 
ihe  disGuaaion  of  the  various  rontes,  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending for  consideration  that  which  shall  be  most  praclJ- 
cable  and  desirable.  A  party  has  been  again  sent  out  by 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  further 
data  requii'ed  before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached, 

BonUl  Amerioa. — Professor  Hartt,  during  the  past  summer, 
made  a  fourth  visit  to  Brazil,  with  a  view  of  continuing  the 
investigations  previously  conducted  by  him  in  regard  to  the 
geogi-aphy,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  this  empire,  and  will 
probably  i-emain  long  enough  to  add  very  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  region.  He  expects  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  the  Brasilian  govei'nment  in  his  research- 
es, which  is,  of  coui-se,  more  interested  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  their  accomplishment. 

Professor  Orton  not  long  since  returned  from  a  second 
visit  to  South  America,  iu  the  coui'se  of  which  he  passed  up 
the  Amazon  and  across  the  continent  to  Pascaniayo,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  thence  down  the  coast  to  Lima,  and  up  to  Lake 
'fiticaca  by  the  new  railway.  His  principal  object  was  the 
exploration  of  the  River  Mai-afion  and  its  tiibutariea.  He  is 
now  about  renewing  his  visit  to  South  America,  with  a  view 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  certain 
little-known  portions  of  Bolivia. 

.  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  left  Kew  York  on  the  2lBt  of  No- 
vember for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  winter  in  Pern.  It 
was  his  intention  to  make  a  special  exploration  of  the  ws- 
tei-s  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  its  adjoining  region,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Museums  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  of  Ethnology 
in  Cambridge.  Much  is  to  be  expected  fiom  him,  from  his 
known  energy  and  ability  as  an  explorer. 

A  new  survey  of  Pai-aguay  has  been  undertaken  under  the 
leadership  bf  Mr.  Charles  Twite,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Balzana  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnson  as  geographers. 

The  region  of  Terra  del  Fuego  has  also  been  explored 
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bf  s  Chilian  commiseion,  acconip&Dteil  by  M.  Pertuisset,  a 
French  eavan. 

Other  surveys  and  examinations  of  more  or  less  moment 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  various  govei-nnients  of  South 
J^iuerica,  the  results  of  whicb  will  doubtless  in  due  time  be 
presented  to  the  world. 

The  Padflo  Ocean  and  its  islands,  iuoluding  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  etc,  have  constituted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  field  of  I'esenrch  during  the  year  1B74,  the 
most  important  labor  being  referred  to  under  the  bead  of 
deep-sea  Explorations  of  the  Challenger  and  of  the  Tiiacaronx. 
New  ideas  have  b«ea  developed  in  regard  to  the  configura- 
tion of  tbe  sea-bottom,  its  currents  and  its  temperature«i, 
and  the  dredge,  the  trawl, and  the  sounding-line  have  all  been 
called  into  requisition  in  determining  the  coDdition  of  its  ani- 
mal  life. 

Yarions  parties,  destined  for  the  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  on  the  8th  of  December,  have  also  traversed  this 
ocean  in  various  directions,  and,  as  representing  several  prom- 
inent nationalities,  accompanied  by  eminent  specialists  in 
almost  every  branch  of  science,  we  may  expect  a  vast  ac- 
quisition to  our  information.  Their  labors  will  have  more 
special  reference  to  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  the 
islands  visited,  including  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Campbell  Isl- 
and, tbe  JUarquesas,  Auckland  Islands,  Japan,  as  also  Ker- 
guelen  Island, Chatham  Island,  the  Mani-itius,  and  Kodrigaez 
Islands,  and  of  tbe  Masearenes  and  Saint  Paul  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Advices  have  already  been  received  from  many  of 
these  parties,  affording  intimations  of  the  results  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect  hereafter. 

The  American  vessel  the  Sieatara  was  unable  to  land  a 
party  upon  Croeet's  Island,  and  probably  this  station  will 
not  be  occupied  by  any  one.  Further  information  in  regard 
to  the  astronomical  parties  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  , 
Agronomy.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Swatara  reached ' 
Hobart  Town,  the  terminus  of  her  voyage,  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 

For  some  years  past  New  Guinea  has  been  a  favorite  field 
of  research,  Russian,  Italian,  German,  English,  and  other  par- 
ties having  been  engaged  in  its  examination,  among  them 
Messrs.  Becc&ri,  De  Albertis, Wallace,  Michlaco-Maclay,  and 
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Meyer.  The  real  object  of  many  of  the  expeditions  has  been 
the  securing  of  uew  or  rare  epeciea  of  birda-of-paradise,  which 
are  peculiai-  to  this  iHland,  and  which  are  eminent  for  their 
beauty,  bringing  enormous  prices  from  fanciers. 

Other  explorations  among  the  islamls  of  the  Pacific  are 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  notice  of  tlie  operations  of  the 
U.  S.  Hydrograpliic  Office  and  of  the  Chailenger, 

For  Atia,  we  may  refer  to  the  labors  of  the  Abb4  David 
ill  the  Yung-Ling  Mountains,  io  the  distriut  of  Maupiii,  Chi- 
na, this  gentleman  having  oontinued  tliose  researches  that 
have  heretofore  been  so  prolific  in  the  discovery  of  new  forms 
of  animal  life,  and  his  renewed  labors  having  brought  to 
light  many  iuterestiug  tbrms  of  mammals  and  bjrds,  most 
of  them  characterized  by  remarkable  peculiarities  as  com- 
pai'ed  with  the  known  species.  Most  of  these  were  unfortu- 
nately lost  by  being  wrecked  in  carrying  them  down  to  the 
coast.  His  examination  of  the  Hiver  Uang-Kiang,  in  China, 
contrary  to  the  former  opinion  in  regai-d  to  it,  shows  that  it 
ill  au  impoitaut  river  of  commerce,  aud  traversed  by  ve«sela 
of  large  size. 

Captain  Prigiwolsky,  of  the  Russian  servii-c,  has  also  late- 
ly prosecuted  explorations  iu  the  same  regiuu  as  that  of 
Abbe  David. 

The  Russian  government  has  continued  its  nsnal  work  iu 
the  way  of  explorations  in  Siberia,  and  especially  in  the  di»- 
trict  of  the  Amu  Daria,  from  which  important  geographical 
and  scientific  facts  have  already  been  derived.  Au  exam- 
ination of  the  Oxtis  has  also  been  prosecuted. 

The  labors  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  have  been 
continned,  and,  as  usual,  been  productive  of  important  results 
b6th  in  geology  and  geography,  although  it  has  recently  suf- 
fered a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Stoliokza,  a  paleon- 
tologist and  naturalist. 

The  hitherto  comparatively  little-known  regions  about  the 
sources  of  the  Irrawaddy  have  been  investigated  by  a  party 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  of  Bnrmah. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Steere  has  made  extended  inquiries  into  the  phi- 
lology and  natural  history  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  be- 
half of  the  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Compliment- 
ary reference  is  made  by  foreign  jouruals  to  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  labors. 
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Afiiea  bos,  as  usual,  ocoupiud  a  ooneiderabte  ehare  of  tlie 
public  attention,  aud  the  i-emainiug  problems  iu  regard  tu  her 
physical  geography  and  general  natural  hietory  are  in  a  fail 
way  of  being  solved.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  special  object  of  the  British  expedition  under  Lieutenant 
Cameron  no  longer  existed,  but  it  was  concluded  to  utilize 
the  opportunity  of  the  party  iu  conducting  geographical  ex- 
ploration, '  So  far,  however,  aickoeea  in  the  party  and  the 
death  of  some  of  its  members  have  interfered  with  tbe  work, 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  thai  much  is  to  be  fezpeul- 
ed  ill  the  way  of  results. 

Mr.  H,  M.  Stanley,  well-known  in  conneotion  with  his  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Livin^toiie's  situation  in  Africa,  has  returned 
to  that  continent  at  the  conjoint  ejcpense  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Tekffraph.  At  latest  advices 
he  was  still  at  Zansibar,  preparing  for  bis  journey  into  the 
interior.  He  hid,  however,  made  some  interesting  exploiiv- 
tious  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Zanzibar,  preliminary 
to  his  t'urtUer  work. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  lately  of  the  British  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  Western  Africa,  and  along  the  regioo 
of  tbe  Kiver  Congo,  under  Lieutenant  Gritiidy,  A  French 
party,  under  Meseieui-B  Compi&gne  and  Marobe,  lias  been 
working  in  the  same  direction,  although  the  most  important 
is,  perhaps,  that  imder  the  charge  of  the  German  African 
Exploring  Society,  of  whieb  the  eminent  Dr.  Bastiau,  of  Ber- 
liD,  is  president.  It  will  be  i-emembered  that  tliis  party  was 
wrecked  on  its  first  visit,  although  fortunately  experiencing 
no  loss  beyond  that  of  its  instruments.  These  have  beeu  re- 
Dewed,  and  considerable  progress  has  beeu  mode  JD  moving 
toward  the  interior. 

The  expedition  by  Gerhard  Rohlfs  and  his  companions, 
Dr.  Zittel,  Dr.  Ascherson,  and  others,  into  the  Libyan  Des- 
ert, at  the  expense  of  tbe  Khedive  of  Egypt,  concluded  its 
work,  and  returned  to  Cairo  on  the  17th  of  April,  without 
meeting  with  that  entire  success  which  had  beeu  hoped 
for.  Tbe  Oasis  of  Dakkel  was  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  well  examined.  The  principal 
object  of  tbe  mission,  the  Oasis  of  Knfarah,  was  not  i-eached 
however.  According  to  a  communication  from  Dr.  Schwein- 
farth  to  the  British  Association  upon  these  oases,  tbe  first 
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mentioned  U  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ia  lengili, 
and  so  formed  as  to  reaemble  the  bottom  of  a  gigantiu 
vaDey.  Ab  a  whole,  it  is  not  uninterruptedly  verdatit,  being 
of  tho  usual  monotonoas  yellow,  but  having  about  the 
npringB  blauk  aud  green  spots  (or  islands,  aa  it  were),  form- 
ing the  arable  portions.  The  ten  inhabited  positions  of  tbe 
oasis  are  said  to  embrace  fi700  inhabitants.  In  the  village  of 
Kargeh  itself  the  houses  are  built  over  the  streets,  as  on 
piles,  and  supported  by  rough  beams,  through  which  the 
people  grope  in  a  stooping  posture.  Their  language  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  but  the  people  are  dif- 
ferent, being  apparently  the  remains  of  one  of  the  numerous 
Libyan  races  of  the  Berber  nations.  Many  remains  of  tem- 
ples, castles,  etc,  testify  to  a  former  prosperity  as  compared 
with  the  present  condition,  and  among  these  edifices  are  a 
number  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

Water  is  obtained  fi'om  wells  of  great  antiquity,  although 
it  is  probable  that  new  ones  might  be  had  by  Artesian  boring, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  The  springs  are  all 
thermal,  registering  much  above  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  the  year.  Tlie  theory  that  the  Nile  originally  flowed 
through  this  oasis  is  considered  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  as  un- 
founded, 110  Gah  being  met  with  any  where,  and  the  botany 
of  the  country  being  totally  opposed  to  sach  a  conclusion. 
The  principal  prodiK-tion  is  the  date-palm.  Tlie  camel  can 
not  be  kept  here,  owing  to  the  damp  summer  miasma  and 
the  nuraerons  irritating  insects ;  but  donkeys,  cows,  buffaloes, 
and  sheep  are  easily  reared.  The  explored  portion  of  the 
oasis  yielded  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Sfiecies  of  plants. 

Insuperable  physical  obstacles,  in  the  way  of  shifting  sands 
and  the  absence  of  water,  met  the  travelers.  Sixty  camels 
were  lost  in  this  attempt. 

Dr.  Zittel,  who- accompanied  Rohlfs  as  geologist,  in  his 
researches,  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  Sahara,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is  the  dried-up  basin  of  a  former  shallow  seik  Therery 
fine  quartz  sand  found  here  is  not  produced  from  any  forma- 
tion in  or  near  it,  and  must  have  been  carried  to  it  by  some 
foreign  agency.  The  real  surface  of  the  desert  is  a  bare,  dry, 
chalk  plateau,  resembling  that  of  the  Suabian  Alps.  Above 
it  rise  peaks,  which  are,  however,  on  the  same  level,  and 
show  that  they  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  surfiice,  tlie 
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intervening  spaces  of  which  have  been  washed  away,  pos- 
sibly by  the  action  of  waves  npon  it.  Kumeroiis  splinters 
of  flint  have  been  found  about  certain  peaks,  produced  by 
the  cutting  process  of  the  alternate  sliglit  dews  and  frosts 
which  are  known  in  the  winter  nights  of  the  Sahara. 

The  project  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
into  an  inland  sea  continues  to  find  favor,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  thorough  surveys  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
precise  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  are  under  way  by 
the  French  government.  As  to  wlietiier  the  result  aimed 
at  is  desirable  or  not  is  at  present  a  question  of  considerable 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  replacing  of  a  large  aroonnt 
of  desert  waste  by  water,  and  making  sea'ports  of  iiiteiior 
points  in  Algeria,  and  the  expected  restoration  of  an  amplti 
rain-fall  to  various  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  are  viewed  with 
favorable  anticipations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  sea  will  be  simply  an-immense  evaporation  basin, 
which  will  soon  be  clogged  np  with  salt;  or  that  a  serious 
interference  will  take  place  in  the  amount  of  heated  air  carried 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  at  pi-esent  prevents  the 
extension  of  the  Alpine  glaciei-s.  Should  this  be  interrapted, 
it  is  feared  that  increased  glaciation  will  ensne,  possibly  re- 
storing a  large  portion  of  Central  Europe  to  its  condition 
during  the  reindeer  epoch.  Whatever  be  the  resnit  of  this 
great  engineering  operation,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 
will  be  attempted  by  the  French  authorities. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  Captain  Roudaire,  the  originator  of 
the  enterprise,  has  lately  proceeded  to  the  locality  referred 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  thorough  survey  of  the 
region. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  carrying  ont  various  measnres 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  his  country,  has  or- 
ganized an  expedition  to  survey  the  physical  and  geological 
Jbrmations  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Red  Sea.  The  project  has  been  formed  of  direct- 
ing the  watei-s  of  the  Nile  into  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
that  formerly  flowed  through  the  valley,  and  whiuh  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Valley  of  the  Dry  Nile.  One  object 
of  the  expedition  is  to  determine  whether  this  be  feasible; 
as,  if  so,  it  may  result  in  the  reclamation  and  oiiUivation  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  now  desoil  and  sterile. 
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Ql^ectiTes. — Profesnor  Rnell  Keith,  of  WHshin^n,  has  dis- 
cnnsed  the  formula  of  an  immereion  objective  made  by  Tolle^ 
of  Boston,  and  proves  that  it  has  a  greater  angle  than  co^ 
responds  to  the  maximum  possible  for  dry  ohjectiveB.  The 
extreme  aperture  in  fluid  balsam,  no  allowance  being  mndc 
for  the  setting  of  the  email  front  lens,  is  110°  SS';  or,  alloir- 
inir  0.00162  for  the  setting  of  the  front  lens,  the  apertnre  ix 
reduced  to  87°.  The  objective  was  composed  of  seven  lenses, 
and  had  an  equivalent  focus  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

In  the  American  Nattiraliat  for  July,  1874,  Mr,  Georpe 
W.  Morehouse  gives  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the 
marvctouB  performance  of  a  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  objective 
made  by  Mr.  Tolles.  The  most  severe  tests  were  easily  re- 
solved, and  the  lines  ot  AmphipleMra  petlucida  shown  as  rovs 
of  dots. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  ChemifiTy  announces  that  Mr. 
Tolles  has  alone  made  an  objective  one  seventy -fifth  of  an 
inch;  bnt  that  journal  is  evidently  unaware  that  Messm 
Powell  &  Lealand  have  long  since  achieved  a  similar  result 
The  power  of  this  objective  is  such  that  a  single  white  cor- 
puscle of  the  blood  covers  the  entii-e  field  of  vision. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Black  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  recent 
objectives  made  by  Zeiss,  of  Jena ;  especially  of  his  low- 
priced  one-sixth  inch.  2^iss  makes  three  immersion  glasses, 
the  real  angles  of  which,  for  water,  are,  as  he  states,  between 
104°  and  108°;  whereas  theory  and  practice  agree  in  assign- 
ing an  angle  of  105°  as  the  limit  that  may  not  be  exceeded 
in  dry  systems  without  rendering  the  correction  of  spherir^l 
aberration  impossible,  or  reducing  the  working  distance  so 
that  the  systems  become  exceedingly  troublesome  to  use— 
an  angle  of  97°  for  water  would  imply  an  angle  of  180°  in 
air. 

The  objectives  of  L.  Bon^che,  of  Berlin,  are  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Hickie,  the  one-fourth  inch  resolving 
P.  angiilatum  with  direct  light,  and  without  a  condenser,  in 
the  most  satisfnctory  manner;  and  with  oblique  light  easily 
resolving  Surireiia  gemma. 

HioFOBCopieal  Apparatna.— The  Holman  Siphon  Slide,  a?  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Kichardsoii  at  the  Microscopical  Section  of 
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the  Acftdemy  of  Natnrd  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  cons ists  of  a 
strip  of  thick  plate-glsas,  in  the  opper  surface  of  which  ia  a 
ahallow  groove,  deeper  toward  one  extremity,  and  so  ai^ 
ranged  as  to  receive  a  small  fish,  tadpole,  or  tviton,  and  re- 
tain it  without  injury.  The  fi;reat  improvement  of  this 
slide  consists  in  imbedding  a  small  meUllic  tube  in  either 
end  of  the  slide,  and  the  adaptation  to  these  tubes  of  sleudcr 
eaoDtchono  pipe,  on«  intended  for  the  entrance  and  the 
other  for  the  exit  of  any  fluid,  cold  or  hoL  Tlie  animtit 
can  thus  be  kept  for  hours,  or  dayn,  tlie  fluid  flowing 
through  as  in  any  siphon. 

A  simple  add  easily  made  cell  is  described  in  the  Qitartei'- 
ijf  MicroscuptMi  Journal  for  studying  the  development  of  the 
Muooridine.  It  is  made  by  cemeotiDg  a  glass  ring,  three  to 
five  millimeters  in  height,  to  a  glaxs  slip  with  Canada  balsnnt. 
The  sporules  of  the  fungus  are  placed  on  a  slip,  or  cover  of 
thin  glass,  and  a  drop  of  nutritive  fluid  placed  on  tbem ;  n 
little  water  having  been  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
tlte  cover,  having  on  it  tlte  spores  and  nutritive  fluid,  is  low- 
ered into  its  place,  the  drop,  of  course,  being  clear  of  the  floor 
of  the  cell,  but  id  a  damp  atmosphere.  If  required  to  bo 
kept  for  some  time,  the  covers  may  be  attached  by  a  drop  of 
oil,  and  the  whole  suspended  in  a  pan  containing  moisten- 
ed sand.  The  nutritive  fluid  recommended  is  orange -juice, 
boiled  and  filtered  ;  and  which,  from  its  acid,  saccharine  nat- 
ure, appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
many  fungi. 

Professor  T.  D.  Biscoe  has  contrived  a  new  section  cutter, 
adapted  for  preparing  sections  of  leaves,  buds,  etc.  It  coii- 
sists  essentiAlly  of  a  large  glass  stage  plate,  upon  which  the 
object  is  fastened,  and  a  movable  frame  to  slide  upon  tbix, 
carrying  a  razor-blade  at  an  adjustable  distance  I'i'om  the 
plate.  The  sections  are  cut  under  obser^'ation,  on  the  stage 
of  the  microscope.  It  ia  fnlly  described  and  figured  in  the 
American  Naturalist. 

A  Spherical  Diaphragm  is  described  in  the  American  Ifot- 
vraliat  by  Mr.  F.  K  Kimball,  He  says:  "I  made  a  glol)e 
one  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  drilled  holes 
through  it  of  proper  grades  and  sizes ;  the  ball  is  revolved 
npon  its  axis  by  means  of  a  milled  head  at  the  right  of 
the  Btnge.     It  presents  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
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piece  of  apparatne;  the  largest  hole  might  easily  be  made 
to  receive  a  tube,  ibr  an  achromatic  condenser  or  a  polari- 
Bcope." 

Cerafinta,  Staining  Plnida,  ud  Oells. — A  cement  possessing 
the  advantage  that  it  can  be  ased  under  vater,  or  weat  8p)^ 
it,  BO  that  the  cover  can  be  affixed  under  the  aurbce  of  the 
Hiiid,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.Geoi^e  Busk.  It  is  termed 
"caoutchoQO  size,"  and  is  prepared  by  melting  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  in  a  ctip  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  viscid  tar,  which 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  benzine  to  the  consistency  of  thick  gold- 
uize,  ■  When  spread  over  the  edges  of  the  cell,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  for  a  quartei-  or  half  an  hour,  until  the  ben- 
zine has  evapoi-ated.  The  cell  with  its  contents  may  then  be 
wholly  immersed,  and  the  cover  applied  and  pressed  firmly 
in  its  place ;  all  air-biibbles  are  thus  avoided.  When  the  sur- 
faces are  dry,  a  solution  of  shellac,  or  other  varnish,  will  com- 
plete the  monuting. 

Mr.  T.  Charters  White  recommends  to  the  Qneckett  Club 
a  cement  consisting  of  four  or  five  parts  of  common  yellov 
beeswax,  melted  with  one  part  of  Canada  balsam ;  it  is  ap- 
jilied  melted,  on  a  hot  wire,  after  the  manoer  of  soldering; 
rifts  as  soon  as  cool,  and  hence  can  not  ruu  in  under  the  cover, 
however  thin  the  cell  may  be ;  and  can  be  instantly  loosened 
by  warming,  if  the  coll  is  to  be  repaired  or  the  object  dis- 
monnted. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Hailes  contributed  to  the  Qneckett  Clnb  a 
valuable  application  of  the  sand-blast  process.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  this  process  might  be  employed  to  sink  cells  in 
glass  slips  for  microscopic  mounting;  and  they  are  now  to 
be  had  for  this  purpose.  They  can  be  sunk  of  any  desired 
size  or  shape ;  and  although  the  surfaces  ai-e  rough,  or  groimd,' 
this  is  not  a  disadvantage.  For  opaque  objects  it  forms  an 
agreeable  background ;  and  for  objects  in  balsam,  since  the 
refractive  power  of  this  medium  is  so  near  that  of  glass,  it 
disappeai-B.  These  cells  are  pailicutarly  available  for  Fora- 
minifera. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
the  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  conservation  of  such  ob- 
jects as  &re  usually  mounted  in  cells  with  fluid. 

Soak  a  few  pieces  of  gelatine  in  water  for  about  twelve 
hours.     Having  cleaned  the  ginas  slip,  place  a  small  piece 
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of  the  softened  gelatine  iu  the  centre  of  it ;  now  place  the 
confervfe,  or  other  object  (previously  dritd  as  tar  as  [joei- 
Bible),  on  the  gelatioe,  and  gently  warm  over  a  lamp,  simply 
to  melt  the  gelatine — no  more.  The  object  having  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  gelatine  made  to  npi'ead  out  as  a  thin  sheet, 
Bet  the  slide  aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  place  a  drop  of  bal- 
sam thinned  with  benzole  on  the  gelatine,  warm  the  covering 
glass,  place  it  over  the  object,  squeezing  oat  the  snpei'flHous 
balsam,  and  set  a!(i<.le  to  dry. 

Mr.W.  H,  Jackson  describes  a  new  aniline  staining  fluid 
which  appears  to  have  many  advantages.  He  says:  FVepare 
a  strong  solution  of  tanniu  acid  in  water,  dissolve  a  little 
crystallized  magenta  in  water  in  a  test  tube  (ar  add  Jnditon's 
magenta  to  water).  Both  solutions  must  be  cold.  Add  the 
tannic  acid  di-op  by  drop  to  the  magenta,  shaking  the  text 
tube  after  adding  each  drop,  and  taking  care  not  to  pre- 
cipitate the  magenta  entii-ely.  Let  the  precipitate  settle; 
pour  oif  the  fluid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation 
several  times  with  cold  water.  Finally,  let  it  partially  dry, 
and  add  just  a  drop  of  ace^c  acid,  and  then  alcohol  drop  by 
drop  till  it  dissolves.  The  solution  is  pink.  The  following 
preservative  solutions,  in  mounting  speL-imens  stained  by  this 
dye,  are  recommended.  Both  are  made  from  sngar,  and  con- 
sist of  strong  simp,  to  which  is  added,  to  form  solntioo  A 
(while  hot),  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  sodium  cblorid»;  and 
to  form  solution  B,  the  same  quantity  of  calcium  chloride: 
the  latter  is  practically  nncrystallizable,  whereas  the  foi^ 
mer  crystallizes  with  difficnity.  If  a  section,  after  staining, 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  it  sets  the  dye,  and  the  section 
may  be  mounted  in  either  of  these  fluids,  and  will  remain 
unchanged. 

Dr.  Christopher  Johnson  recommends  for  blue  and  violet 
stainings  of  vegetable  tissues  a  dilution  of  the  hferaatnzyline 
staining  fluid  of  Dr.  J.W.  S.  Arnold,  of  New  York,  anil  also 
an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  blue,  made  and  labeled  "  bine 
ink"byF.G.  Bower  ACo.,  New  York.  Arnold's  fluid  is  pre- 
pared by  finely  pulverising  logwood  extract,  and  adding 
kboiit  three  times  its  bulk  in  powdered  alum ;  the  two  in- 
gredients are  well  rubbed  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
distilleil  water:  fifteen  or  twenty  minnles'  vigorous  tritura- 
tion will  be  necessary  for  a  thorough  incorporation;  water 
5* 
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is  now  added,  and  the  solution  filtered.  It  should  present  a 
clear,  dark-viotet  color;  if,  instead  of  this,  it  is  dirty  red, 
more  alum  must  be  inoorpoi-ated.  This  Suid  colors  very 
rapidly,  and  will  not  wash  out;  but  the  aniline  bine  will  do 
BO  unless  precaution  be  taken. 

The  picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  invented  by  H.  Ranrier, 
stains  tissues  in  several  colore,  varying  from  a  bright  red 
to  an  intense  yellow.  In  tbe  epidermis,  for  example,  it  dis- 
tinguishes three  layere: 

I.  Superficially  the  homy -layer,  consisting  of  flattened 
cells ;  intetige  yellow, 

II,  An  intermediate  layer,  cells  filled  with  grannies;  i/right 
red. 

in.  A  layer  of  cells  under  this,  colored  duU  yellow,  with 
their  nuclei  stained  red 
The  picro-carminate  is  made  by-  mixing — 

Cnnnine  (bent) I  grnmnie. 

Liq.  AmmoniiB i  i-iili.  centimeten. 

Wmer. .^. 200  sramuien. 

Add  to  the  mixture  five  grammes  of  picrio  acid ;  agitata 
nnd  decant ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  lefl  several  days,  and  agitated 
from  time  to  time;  it  may  then  be  evaporated  to  d^ynes^ 
and  the  red  powder  kept  for  nae.  The  liquid  is  made  bv 
dissolving  two  parts  of  powder  in  one  handred  of  water,  and 
filtering;  to  prevent  fungi,  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  may 
be  added. 

Hewi  of  Btthybins. — The  continnal  references  in  soological 
writings  to  this  interesting  strnctnre  make  it  desirable  to 
record  the  latest  information  that  has  come  to  hand  bearing 
npon  this  supposed  organism.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Batkybiue  of  to-day  is  not  Huxley's  ScUhybiua,  bnt 
Haeckel's.  Professor  Huxley  suggested  the  association  of 
cocooliths  and  cocconpheres  with  the  albuminoid  slime, 
which  he  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist  in  specimens  of  At- 
lantic ooze,  and  which  gives  to  that  ooze  a  pecaliar  giniry 
character.  Professor  Haeckel  removed  the  coccoliths  from 
association  with  this  albuminous  materia),  showing  that  they 
were  either  formed  in  a  Radiolarian  frequenting  the  surface, 
or  were  independent  surface  organisms  taken  as  food  near  the 
tvrfaoe  by  that  Radiolarian.     There  remained,  then,  the  al- 
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buminons  ooze-oement,  which  Professor  Haeckel  still  consid- 
ered as  a  definite  organism,  and  of  which  he  gave  some 
drawings  in  tlie  form  of  net-woriis  derived  fi'om  the  study  of 
Atlantic  ooze  preserved  in  alcohol.  Bathybiua  now  became 
a  very  snggestive  snbject  for  investigation,  but  could  not  be 
admilted  as  a  satisfactorily  established  independent  organ- 
itat.  The  deep-sea  explorations  of  the  lAgldnitig  and  Porcn- 
pine  broDghb  no  news  of  it.  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
in  his  **  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  is  exceedingly  cautions  in  dealing 
with  it.  He  speaks  of  "the  viscid  streams"  of  Satkybiua, 
and  also  of  its  movement,  bat  not  that  he  himself  has  seen 
it ;  and  he  states  that  he  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Bathyb- 
iu»  is  the  permanent  form  of  any  living  being.  From  the 
ChaB^nger  we  hear  that  one  of  the  naturalists,  who  has  paid 
great  atteotitm  to  the  ooze,  finds  the  Globigerina  mud  full 
of  the  psendopodia  of  that  foramimfer.  When  alcohol  is 
added  to  this,  the  pseudopodial  matter  is  precipitated,  and 
this  ia  what  is  figured  by  Haeckel  aa  Bathybiua.  A  simihir 
precipitate  may  be  obtained  from  living  specimens  of  the 
Foraminifera.  So  far  the  prospect  is  not  very  hopeful  for 
BfUAydiua.  The  subject  is  now  being  iavestigated  by  Pro- 
fessor K  van  Beneden. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  ChaUenger  in  the  Antai-ctio  Ocean 
special  attention  was  paid  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  nature  of 
the  bottom.  He  was  Induced,  by  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Atlantic,  to  combine  the  use  of  the  towing 
net  at  vanous  depths  from  the  surface  to  one  hundred  and 
fifly  fathoms,  with  the  examination  of  the  samples  from  the 
sonndings.  And  this  double  work  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
olnsioD  (in  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  ia  forced  to  concur,  al- 
though contrary  to  his  former  opinion)  that  the  bulk  of  thw 
material  of  the  bottom  in  deep  water  is,  in  all  cases,  derived 
from  the  sniface ;  this,  if  it  be  proved  a  fact,  wilt  suggest 
important  modifications  of  our  opinions  in  regard  to  general 
geological  conditions  and  formation  of  sedimentary  strata. 
The  absence  of  Foraminifera  and  other  calcareous  organisms 
St  depths  of  about  IfiOO  fathoms,  noticeable  also  in  the  sound- 
ings of  the  United  States  steamship  Tugcarora  in  the  Paoif- 
i«,  is  explained  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  by  the  fact,  as  appeai-s 
from  observation,  that  the  deeper  strata  are  rich  in  carbonic 
acid,  this  forming  more  than  one  third  of  the  gaseous  com- 
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ponent  of  the  water ;  this,  with  the  pressure  exercised,  causes 
a  rapid  solution  of  carboimte  of  lime,  leaving  a  homogeneona 
red  mud,  which  in  the  Pacific  soiindiiigs  is  always  highly 
charged  with  PolycystitUB. 

A  new  amtfiboid  organism  fi'om  fresh-water  was  described 
hy  Dr.  Greef,  under  the  name  of  Pelobiva,  intended  as  a  pair 
to  BtUkybiu».  This  name  was  already  in  use  for  an  insect, 
and  he  now  proposes  Pelomyxa,  and  he  figures  it  in  three 
plates.  The  raasBes  nre  lat^e,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  pro- 
truding lobose  hyaline  pseudopodia. 

Whftt  is  a  Sponge? — This  seems  a  more  difficult  question  than 
over.  Haeckel  has  racently  confirmed,  in  a  great  measure,  Ur, 
Carter's  view,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  amceba-like  infusoris. 
Professor  H.  J.  Clark  published  in  1866  a  paper  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  sponge  was  an  aggregation  of  fiagellate 
infusoria,  a  compound  protozoan  animal.  Haeckel  conteiids 
that  the  monads  of  Clark  are  simply  cells,  lining  the  general 
Htomacli'cavity  of  the  sponge;  and  that  the  sponge  is  not  a 
compound  infusorian,  but  a  much  moi-e  highly  organized  an- 
imal, allied  to  the  radiates ;  and  he  regards  the  sponges  and 
ftcai^phffi  as  evolved  from  a  common  ancestor,  which  he 
ternis  Protaaeua. 

In  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  the  Qiiarto'ly  Jotemal 
of  Microtcopical  Science  Profossor  Wright  commences  a 
translation  of  Ernst  Haeckel's  "Oastrea  Theory."  It  is  a 
remarkable  paper,  and  will  be  closely  studied  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  development  and  descent.  Thin 
name, "  Gastren,"  was  first  applied  by  Haeckel,  in  his  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  CalcareoiiB  Sponges,"  to  what  he  considers  the 
primitive  root  form,  long  extinct,  which  existed  in  the  ear- 
lier primordial  time  (Laurentian  period),  represented,  there- 
fore, by  the  Eoioon  CaTiadenie.  This  theory  is  a  bold  at- 
tempt at  a  fundamental  remodeling  of  the  whole  system  of 
zoology,  and  is,  it  is  claimed,  the  first  attempt  to  lead  to  a 
cnusnl  knowledge  of  the  most  important  morphological  rela- 
tions, and  the  prineipal  typical  differences  in  the  stnictnre 
of  animals,  as  well  as  at  the  same  time  to  discover  the  hia- 
torical  sequence  of  the  origin  of  the  animal  organinttion. 
Inheritance  and  adaptability  are  the  only  "  two  mechan- 
ical causes"  with  the  help  of  which  the  gaetrea  theory  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  leading  natural  groups  of  the  animal 
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kingdom,  and  tbe  characteriatio  rclationa  of  their  oi^aiiisa- 
tions. 

"Researches  on  the  Life  Hintory  of  a  Cercomonad"  is  the 
title  of  a  capital  paper  by  Mr.  W.Dal  linger  ami  Dr.Drysdale, 
a  lesson  in  biogonesis  which  can  be  commended.  They  show 
that  the  new  cercomonad,  when  mature,  multiplies  by  fission 
for  a  period  extending  from  two  to  eight  days.  It  then  be- 
comes amceboid:  two  individuals  coalesce,  increase  in  size, 
and  become  a  distended  cyst,  which  eventually  bursts,  dia- 
charging  incalculable  hosts  of  iinraeaaurabiy  smalt  sporules; 
which  slowly  enlarge,  acquire  fiagella,  become  active,  and 
rapidly  attain  the  parent  form.  They  prove  also  that  the 
grannies  can  withstand  a  mQch  higher  temperature  than  the 
mature  forms. 

Professor  Leidy,  noticing  the  enemies  o{  Difflugia,  says: 
"I  have  repeatedly  observed  an  ArrueAa  with  a  swallowed 
/ircella,  but  never  with  a  I>\fflnffia.  Worms  destroy  many 
of  the  latter;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  them  within 
the  intestine  ot'J/ais,  J^istina,Chcetoga»ter,  and  j£!solotoma. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Stentor  polymorphtu  was  also 
fond  of  Dijfflugia.  On  one  occasion  I  accidentally  fixed  a 
Stentor  by  pressing  down  the  cover  of  an  animalcule  cage  on 
a  D^fflugia  which  it  had  swallowed.  The  Stentor  contract- 
ed, and  suddenly  elongated,  and  repeated  these  movements 
antil  it  had  split  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  its  body 
through,  and  had  torn  itself  loose  from  the  fastened  Diffia- 
gia;  nor  did  the  Stentor  suffer  from  the  laceration  of  its 
body,  for  in  tbe  course  of  several  hours  each  half  became 
separated  as  a  distinct  individual. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Leidy 
on  the  Jteviuifiealion  of  Rotifer  vulgaris :  Two  glass  slides, 
containing,  beneath  cover  glasses,  each  about  a  dozen  living 
rotifers,  were  placed  on  a  window-ledge,  the  thermometer 
being  at  80°,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  next  morning,  about 
twelve  hours  after  tbe  drying,  water  was  applied,  and  the 
slides  examined;  the  dried  rotifers  imbibed  the  water,  a ud 
expanded ;  and  in  tbe  course  of  half  an  hour  revived,  and  ex- 
hibited their  naual  movements,  though  some  remained  mo- 
tionless. The  same  slides  were  again  dried,  and  examined 
the  next  day;  only  two,  after  moistening,  were  noticed  mov- 
ing on  each  slide.     Ue  next  submitted  a  slide,  upon  which 
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there  were  upward  of  twenty  active  rotifers,  to  a  bot  ann, 
dining  an  afternoon  ;  after  moistening  the  material,  all  coo- 
tinued  motionless.  From  these  observations,  it  appears  that 
when  the  gninials  are  actnally  dried,  they  are  incapable  of 
being  revivified. 

The  name  ofOiiramceba  is  proposed  by  Professor  I^eidy  for 
a  fresh-water  rhitopod,  allied  to  Amoeba,  bat  distinguiabed 
by  tufU  of  tail-like  appendages  or  rays,  which  are  rigid  and 
(xiarse  compared  with  those  q{  Actmop/uyt.  He  describes 
two  species. 

According  to  Mr.  Hawkins  Johnson,  thin  sections  of  flint, 
and  iron  pyrites  of  the  chalk,  also  of  septaria  and  clay  iron- 
stone nodules,  all  exhibit,  after  proper  treatment  with  acid, 
a  structnre  apparently  consiBting  of  fibres  ramifying  in  all 
directions,  the  organic  character  of  whidi  can  scarcely  ba 
doubted. 

The  EoEOon  Oontroreny. — ^Tbe  debate  as  to  the  organic  or* 
igin  of  this  object  has  been  again  revived,  through  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Attnait  and  Magatine  of  yatwai  Sktory,  by 
the  well-known  authority  H,  J.  Carter,  An  abstract  of  thi« 
paper  may  be  found  in  the  Jnly  number  of  the  Monthly  Mi- 
fTotcopicai  JourttaL  In  the  April  number  of  the  AnnaitjUt, 
Carpenter  returns  to  the  charge,  and  writes  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  and  clearest  article  he  has  yet  given  on 
the  subject.  After  |>erusing  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  turn  away  the  conclusion  that  Eoxoon  was  a  tnie 
foraminifer,  abnormal  in  many  respects,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  Parkeria  of  the  greensand.  In  the  same  number  is  mi 
abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Max  Schnltze  on  the  Soxoon 
Canadenie,  in  which  that  celebrated  microscopiet  given  the 
result  of  his  own  examination  of  original  specimens;  and  the 
conclusion  he  has  arrived  at  is  that  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  foraminiferous  natnre  of  Eozoon. 

Mr.  Geoi^e  W.  Morehouse,  in  an  ozcellent  article  npon  the 
markings  of  the  Diatomacese  under  high  powers,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalivi  for  May,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
perfect  box-like  form  and  elaborate  ornamentation  exclude 
the  idea  of  a  blind  process  of  chemical  crystal!  i cation ,  refer- 
ring, we  suppose,  to  Max  Schiiltze's  so-called  "  Artificial  Di- 
atomacefe,"  and  Mr.  Stack's'  experiments  with  silica  films. 
He  is  wrong,  however,  as  to  the  silicious  build  of  the  fru»- 
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tule  according  to  its  environments:  it  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  aa  stattfd  by  him,  that  those  contained  in  gelatinoas  en- 
velopes are  less  developed  in  strength  ot'shiill  and  bracing; 
for  example,  £iicyoaema  prostratum  is  an  exceedingly  stout 
form,  and  contained  in  remarkably  etont  tubes,  wliile  Ragi- 
laria  slrialtila,  attached  to  aign  in  running  brackish  water, 
is  so  feebly  silicious  that  it  will  not  stand  acid  treatment  at 
all.  Closely  connected  with  microscopic  examination  of 
markings  and  straotnre  of  diatoms,  we  may  notice  the  result 
of  Professor  Abbe's  researches,  pnblished  in  a  late  number  of 
Max  SchnltEe's  AraAiv.  He  arrives  at  the  oonclasion  that 
tbe  limit  of  capability  is  almost  reached  by.oiir  best  micro- 
scopes,  and  that  all  hope  of  a  deeper  penetration  into  the 
material  constitution  of  things  than  saoh  microscopes  now 
afford  mast  be  dismissed,  experiment  and  theory  both  show- 
ing that  tbe  changes  wronght  by  diffraction,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  very  minote  struotBres,  are  such  that  different  struct* 
ares  may  give  the  same  microscopical  image,  or  like  stntet- 
orea  different  imager. 

Blood. — The  origin  and  development  of  the  colored  cor- 
puscles is  stated  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Xew  Orleans,  so 
far  as  the  human  embryo  is  concerned,  to  be  songht  in  the 
gland-like  folHelesof  the  umbilical  vesicle,  differing  of  ooursu 
entirely,  as  he  admits,  from  the  older  observations,  as  also 
from  the  later,  of  Klein  and  those  of  Balfour. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Biological  and  Microscopical 
Section  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Richardson  states  that  we  are  now  able,  by  the  aid  of  high 
powers  of  the  microscope,  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
to  positively  distinguish  stains  produced  by  human  blood 
fi^m  those  caused  by  the  blood  of  any  of  the  ordinary  dw 
mestic  animals ;  and  this  even  afler  n  lapse  of  five  yearv 
from  the  date  of  their  primary  production. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  bacteria  are  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  blood,  but  Dr.  Eberth  (in  Central- 
bbUt,  No.  20,  1873)  has  found  them  in  ordinary  perspira- 
tion; in  spots  covered  with  hair  they  attach  themselven 
to  the  hair,  often  forming  thick  layers.  He  thinks  they 
are  very  likely  to  prodnce  certain  chemical  modifications  of 
sweat. 

Carefnl  microscopic  examination  has  shown  that  caries  in 
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teeth  is  lai^ely  due,  not  merely  to  the  acids  of  (he  mouth, 
but  to  a  vegetable  parasite,  Leptotkrix  buccalit.  Besides  this, 
there  are  otlier  Vf getable  and  even  animat  growths ;  these 
are  not  much  affected,  except  as  to  their  abimdaiice,  by  the 
ordinary  means  employed  to  clean  tiie  teeth,  hut  soapy  wa- 
ter appears  to  destmy  tiiem.  The  fungus  attaina  its  great- 
est size  in  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  and  after  the  action 
of  acids,  taken  with  the  food  or  in  mediviues,  or  sucli  as 
are  formed  in  the  mouth  itself  by  some  abnormality  in  the 
secretions,  vhich  make  the  teeth  more  or  less  poroas  or  soft, 
the  fungi  penetrate  the  canaliciili  both  of  the  enamel  and  of 
the  dentine,  and  by  their  proliferation  pixiduce  rapid  soften- 
ing and  destructive  effects. 

Dr.  Lester  Curtis  states  that  Conheim's  conclusion  that 
the  pas  corpuscle  and  the  white  blood  corpuscle  are  iden* 
tical,  even  with  the  saving  epithet  morphologicaUi/,  is  in- 
consistent with  well-known  facte.  It  is  due  partly  to  the 
acceptation  of  this  theory  that  the  name  "fewco/yfa"  has 
arisen — a  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  white  blood 
Corp uBcIe,  the  lymph  corpuscle,  the  wandering  cell,  and  the 
pus  corpuscle.  He  attempts  to  prove — let.  That  white  blood 
corpuscles,  being  in  a  transition  stage,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  in  the  changed  condition  of  nutrition  to  which 
they  are  subjected  outside  the  vessels  they  would  contiune 
to  be  the  same  that  they  were  within  the  vessels.  2d.  That 
mere  similarity  of  appearance  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of 
identity.  Sd.  That  different  samples  of  pus  are  unlike  each 
other;  which  they  would  not  be  if  they  were  white  blood 
corpuscles.  4th.  That  pns  differs  from  white  blood  oorpus- 
cles — (a)  in  the  disturbance  it  sets  np  when  introduced  in 
these  vessels;  (i)  in  the  loss  of  power  of  organizing ;  (c)  in 
the  frequent  acquisition  of  contagious  properties. 

We  find  in  the  Medical  Record,  July,  1 BT4,  an  account  of 
two  cases  of  the  fatal  malady  called  malii^nant  pustule,  and 
known,  when  occurring  in  cattle,  as  "  the  blood,"  and  to 
which  the  French  give  the  name  Charbon,  and  the  Germans 
that  of  Mihbrand.  A  microscopic  examination  showed  in 
the  blood,  and  in  the  greenish -yellow  spots,  and  in  the  ]ia- 
renchyma  of  the  gastric  walls,  enormous  quantities  of  bar- 
teria;  the  disease  was  communicated  fi-om  the  iii-st  patient 
to  the  poit-mortem  asustant  of  the  hospital,  and  both  rases 
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were  fatal.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Orth  inoouUted  a  rabbit  with 
the  fresh  blood  of  the  second  case,  and  from  thid  one  another, 
and  BO  on  till  eight  were  injected.  Maeses  of  bacteria  were 
found  in  the  blood  and  coDoective  tisane  of  all  these  ani- 
mals. 

In  the  May  namber  of  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Jbtimal 
we  find  an  interesting  commanication  from  Dr.  D.  H.  Schmidt, 
of  New  Orleans,  on  "The  construction  of  dark  or  double- 
bordered  Nerve  Fibre;"  the  paper  is  illustrated  by  three 
plates,  and  upon  the  whole  oonfirms  Max  Schultze's  discov- 
ery of  the  fibrinous  structure  of  the  axis  cylinder,  differing, 
however,  in  this,  that  whereas  Schultze  considered  the  fibrils 
tmooth,  Schmidt  iitids  them  to  consist  of  minute  granukt 
nboat  -r^o  millimeter  in  diameter,  ari-anged  in  regular  rows, 
and  united  by  a  homogeneous  inter-fibrilloua  snbstance.  One 
is  reminded  of  Mr.  Slack's  resolution  of  the  hitherto  consid- 
ered smooth  pinniB  of  Pinnidaria  into  a  granular  structure, 
and  also  of  Dr.  Pigott's  "  Podura  beads."  All  these  appear- 
ances are  produced  by  the  use  of  extreme  oblique  light,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  indicate  the  tme 
strDctnr& 

BTHirOLOaT. 

Progress  in  Antkropology  and  Siltnoiogy  has  been  in  three 
directions : 

1.  There  has  been  a  more  thorough  and  systemstic  method 
of  observation  on  the  field,  a  more  scientific  classification  of 
the  material,  and  a  multiplication  of  societies  and  periodicals 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  popnlnr  instruction. 

2.  A  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  and 
tfaoroughuesB  of  investigations  in  drift  gravels,  caves,  pala- 
fittes,  kjdkkenm&ddings,  mounds,  tumuli,  shell -heaps,  and 
among  the  rains  of  buried  cities,  etc. 

3.  Our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  extended  of  the  tribes 
of  men  now  living  on  the  earth,  whose  structure  and  objects 
of  culture  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  conditions  of  society. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  anthropology,  by  Dr.  O.Tbanlow 
Kiel,  appeal's  in  ZeitKhrifl  far  ISthnoliigie,  petting  forth  the 
deugn  and  scope  of  the  orders  issued  to  officers  of  the  Navy 
hy  the  cliii-f  of  the  German  Admiralty,  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology,  Ethnolt^y,  and  Prehistoric 
Arvhnology,  instmcting  them  as  to  coilecblons  to  be  mmde 
ill  all  parte  of  the  world. 

Professor  Bnsk,  in  Vol.  lit  of  the  •/ourno/  of  the  Anthro- 
pological InttituU,  figures  and  describes  a  new  and  handy 
chorometer.  A  discussion  upon  the  material  for  testing  the 
onbical  contents  of  sknlls  secompanies  the  report. 

In  the  same  journal,  January  27, 1874,  Dr.  H.  von  Jhering 
and  Dr.  Paal  Broca  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  meth- 
ods of  craniometry.  The  latter,  in  the  BuUttin  da  la  Soeiiii 
itAnthrt^Mlogie  (Paris,  Part  I.,  1874),  describes  and  figam 
instruments  for  examining  the  cranial  cavity  without  sawing 
the  skull. 

At  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  heM 
September,  1873,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Ijane  Fox, 
Dr.  Beddoe,  Mr.  Franks,  Sir  J,  Lubbock,  BarU,  Sir  Walter 
Elliot, Mr. Clements  R.  MaAliam,  aod  Mr.  K  B.  Tylor,  report- 
ed through  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  their  chairman,  upon  "  Instnio- 
tions  for  Travelers,  Ethnologists,  and  other  Anthropological 
Observers,"  that  they  had  met  and  passed  the  tbllowing  res- 
olutions : 

"1.  That  the  work  to  be  pablisbed  by  the  committee 
shall  consist  of  oumbered  sections,  each  section  being  pref- 
aced by  a  few  lines  of  explanatory  notes  and  followed  by 
qnestions. 

"  2.  That  the  notes  and  questions  shall  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  3.  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  hesd- 
ings  of  about  one  hundred  sections,  and  submit  them  to  the 
committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

"  4.  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  speoimen 
section  or  sections  upon  half  margin,  and  to  circolate  tlieni 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  remarks  pre- 
vionely  to  the  ne*t  meeting  of  the  committee. 

"  6.  That  the  title  of  the  work  shall  be, '  Notes  and  Queries 
on  Anthropology,  for  the  Use  of  Travelers  and  Residents  in 
Uncivilized  I^nnds.' 

"6.  l^at  M.  Brocn's  chromatic  tables  be  adopted;  nnd 
that  Dr.  Beddoe  be  requested  to  communicate  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  they  can  be  most 
economically  reproduced  in  this  country." 
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Tht]  foUowiog  ii  a  lUt  of  the  Bections : 

Fart  J.  —  ConMitiUUm  qfMan. 
\.M'eamtring  InatrumeiiU;  2.  Form  and  Sim ;  Z.  Anatomy 
and  Fkytiotogy;  4.  Deodopment  and  Decay;  5.  Hair;  6. 
Color;  ^,Odor;  B.Motiona;  9.  J%ytiognomy ;  \0.  Pathology ; 
W.AbnormalUiei;  12.  Pkyaieal  Powen ;  \S.Sengeg;  \A.  He- 
redity; Ib.Crotaet;  IS.  Jitproductione;  11.  Ptycftology. 

Part  JZ  —  CuUtire. 
\i.BUtory;  19.  ArchcBohgy ;  20.  Mymology ;  2i.Attron- 
omy;  22.  Arithmetic;  23.  JUedidiie;  24.  Ibod;  25.  Canni- 
baliam;  28.  lfarootic«;  27.  Crimee;  28.  MoraU;  29.  ^tick- 
et; 30.  Rtiigion;  31.  /Superstitions;  32.  Witchcraft;  33.  JWy- 
Iholoffy;  34.  Govemtnent ;  S5,  Laws;  36.  Customs;  37.  Xo- 
.  Property;  89.  2>arfe/  40.  Money;  41.  TPei^Al*  onrf 
,•  42.  ITar/  43.  Hunting;  44.  Nomadic  Life;  45, 
Jhslorat  Life;  46.  Agriculture;  *7.  TViainiii^  Animals;  48. 
Slavery;  49.  Social  Selaiioni ;  50.  SexualJitialions ;  Sl.ife- 
lationships;  52.  Treatment  q/"  TKirfotM/  53,  Infanticide;  64, 
Causes  that  Limit  Population;  55.  Education;  56.  Military 
Ceremofiies;  67.  Games;  58.  Communications;  59.  Tattoo- 
ing; 60.  Clothing;  61.  Personal  Ornaments;  62.  Burials. 
63.  Deformations ;  t^.  Tribal  Marks;  65.  Circiancision ;  66 
Totems;  67.  Dyeing;  68.  Music;  69.Tjanguage;  10.  Poetry. 
Ii.  Writing;  72,  Drawing;  Is,  Ornamentation;  74.  Machin- 
ery; 75,  Navigation;  76.  Habitations;  77.  Jlre/  78.  Siring. 
79.  W«io»«i7y  80,  Pottery;  81.  LetUher-work;  82.  Basket- 
work;  83.  i^one  Implements ;  6i.  Metallurgy ;  86.  Miscella- 
tieous  Arts  and  Manufactures;  86.  Memorial  Structures;  87. 
Engineering;  88.  Topography;  89.  Sviimming;  90.  JViUur at 
Farms;  91.  Conservatism;  92.  Variation;  93.  Invention, 

Part  III. — Miscellaneous. 
94.  Population;  95.  Contact  loith  Civilized  Paces;  96.  i^- 
serving   Specimens;    97.  Anthropological   Collections;    B8, 
<7(Mf«,  efc  /  99.  Photography;  100,  Statistics. 

In  pnrsnance  of  the  mme  general  object,  the  French  An- 
thropological Society  hnn  i)>!>n«d  a  volume  of  "Instrm-tions 
inr  I'Anthropologie  de  l'Atg(Jrie,"  by  General  Faidherbe  and 
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Dr.  Topinsi-d.     Special  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  tlie 
origin,  antliropologiual  characters,  language,  and  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  races,  and  to  any  particular  customs 
■  or  beliefs. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  nnovenieDt  among  ethnol- 
ogists toward  a  better  arrangement  of  the  great  mass  and 
variety  of  material  which  has  been  gathered  at  different 
times  from  so  many  fields.  Discarding  the  thought  that  a 
museum  should  consist  merely  of  bizarre  specimens,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  astonish  the  laity,  they  have  decided  to  dispose 
the  objects  with  regard  to  education  and  convenience  of  re- 
search. Looking  Dpon  humanity  as  a  unit,  and  assuming 
that  its  movement  has  been,  on  the  whole,  onward  and  up- 
ward from  a  state  of  primal  inexperience,  they  regard  an 
ethnological  museum  to  be  a  collection  of  such  material  as 
will  illustrate  all  parts  of  the  subject,  so  arranged  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  various  stages  in  that  progress.  Wai-bsmnth  and 
Klemm,  ofCrermany,  laid  the  foundation  of  thiaclassiticatian; 
and  the  system  of  arrangement  was  followed  out  in  the 
splendid  collection  of  the  latter,  which  has  now  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  "Leipsic  Central  Museum  of  Ethnot- 

Discarding  the  disposition  of  material  adopted  by  Sir  R, 
Wilde  in  the  Royal  Irish  Maseum,  and  the  an-angenient  v^ 
cording  to  tribes  in  the  Moscow  and  other  museums,  they 
have  divided  the  objects,  embracing  original  matter,  casta, 
drawings,  models,  phntograjths,  and  a  library,  into  anthropo- 
logical and  culture-historical,  and  these  again  into  prehistoric 
and  historic.  The  historic  objects  of  culture  are  embraced 
in  sixteen  classes;  viz., food, fire, weapons, tools, clothing, or- 
nament,  vessels,  dwellings,  games,  traveling  equipments,  mu- 
sic, sacra,  fine  arts,  writing,  weighing  and  valuing,  pnblio  life 
and  sociological  phenomena. 

MOTES   OS   CLASSIFICATION. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  "Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists,"  in  which  the  following 
plan  of  arranging  tlip  "Indian  Museum"  and  "Library  of 
London"  was  i-epoited: 
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A.  The  Cooatiy  uid  its  Re- 
sources. 

L  Pbtsioai.  GBo«RiFBr. 

a.  Boandariea  and  AdminiUn- 

dve  DivUioiu. 

b.  Oroifraphj. 

c.  Hjdrographj. 

d.  Meteorology. 

IL  NiTCBiL  Hirmai. 

a.  Geolofj  and  Himnlogf. 

b.  Soil. 


IIL  AaucDLTORB,      Wxtmwiut- 

USBS,  JkHD  COMMBKCK. 

a.  Raw  Materia],  Mining,  Agri- 

caltniT,  Forastiy,  etc. 

b.  Trade  and  Maanbctures. 

c  Tooli,  Machinerj,  and  Proc- 

tL  liOetHnolioD  bj  Land  and  Wa- 
ter. 

c  Harborsi  Light-houses,  Docks, 
Warehouses,  Fairs,  Markets, 
Teh^raph,  and  Toelal  Com- 


B.  The  People  and  their  Moral 
and  Material  ConditJon, 

IV.   ETBHOOKAPm. 

a.  Races. 

b.  0»n«i  mi  Rdigioua  Sect*. 

c.  fopolatioo  and  Vital  Statistics. 


V.   HiBTOttI 


Admikisiba- 


a.  Fhilologj. 

b.  ArchiEologj. 
t.  Mythology. 

d.  Hiilorical  Geography. 
a.  Political  Adminiatnuioo. 
X-  Legislation. 
g.  Cairent  Admin  iscration. 


a.  Food  and  Cooking. 

b.  Houses  and  Buildings. 

e.  CkxUng  and  Personal  Daco- 

ratiou. 
d.  Manners  and  CnstDms. 
s.  Heiiltb  and  Sanitation. 
/.  Education. 
g.  Religion. 

A,  Fine  and  Decoratire  Art. 
i.  Sdence  and  Literature. 


But  by  far  the  moat  elabornte  effort  at  classiGcation  is  by 
Colonel  Lane  Fox,  of  London,  an  accoant  of  which  is  to  b« 
found  in  the  journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution.  At 
a  Bpe<Mal  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  in  the 
East  London  Museant, Btithnal  Gi-een,  Jnly  1, 1874, Colonel 
Lane  Fox  read  a  paper  on  the  principles  of  ulasBification 
adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  bis  anthropological  collection 
there  on  exhibition.  The  paper  contains  three  divieiont— 
ftychological,  Ethnological,  and  Prehistoric.  The  author's 
primary  arrangement  has  been  guided  by  form^  i.  e.,  spears, 
bows,  clubs,  etc.,  have  been  placed  in  distinct  classes;  with- 
in each  class  there  are  sub-classes  for  special  localities,  and 
in  each  of  the  snb-classes  the  specimctis  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  affinities.  It  was  shown  how  far  the  arts  of  exist- 
ing savages  might  be  employed  to  illusti'ate  the  relics  of 
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jirimeval  man.  In  studying  the  evidences  of  progress,  the 
phenonienft  which  might  be  observed  were  (1)  a  continuous 
BQCoessioti  of  ideas,  (2)  the  complexity  of  thu  ideas  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio  to  time,  (3)  the  tendency  to  automatic  action 
upon  any  given  set  of  ideas  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  imcestoi-s  of  the  individuals  have  ex* 
ercised  their  minds  in  these  particular  ideas.  Colonel  Fox 
pointed  out  that  the  forms  of  implements  used  by  savage 
tribes,  instead  of  aSbrdiug  evidence  of  their  having  been  de- 
rived from  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  showed  evidence 
uf  deiivation  from  natural  forms,  such  as  might  have  beeu 
employed  by  man  before  he  had  learned  the  art  of  modifying 
iliem  to  hia  own  use ;  and  that  the  peraistenoc  of  the  forms 
is  in  proportion  to  the  low  state  uf  culture.  The  third  and 
concluding  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  correlation  of 
modern  implements  in  use  among  existing  savages  with  those 
of  prehistoric  times. 

Dr.  Charles  Kau,  of  New  York,  says :  "  Anthropology  is 
now  the  favorite  and  fashionable  study  in  Europe.  Not  only 
savana,  but  also  liberally  educated  people  of  all  classes  join 
in  these  interesting  pursuits."  In  almost  every  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  there  is  an  anthropological 
section, whose  reports  are  made  in  the  general  volumes.  An- 
thropological socletiea,  general  and  local,  publish  journals 
and  proceedings.  Firat-elass  literaiy  papers  keep  us  posted 
on  the  meetings  of  these  bodies,  and  on  the  latest  discov- 
eries. Popular  magazines  have  a  corner  for  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  sensational  journals  are  working  up  the  story 
of  prehistoric  times.  We  can  do  no  more  in  this  number  of 
ibe  Record  than  to  draw  attention  to  the  principal  sources 
of  information. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  An- 
thropology and  Prehistoric  Archeology  was  held  at  Stouk- 
liolm  on  the  Tth  of  August.  Count  Henning  Hamilton  was 
chosen  president.  Among  the  questions  discussed  were  : 
"What  are  the  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Swe- 
den ?"  "  Can  the  precise  way  in  which  the  ti-ade  in  amber 
was  carried  on  in  early  times  be  pointed  out  ?"  "  What 
characterises  the  age  of  polished  stone  implements  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  can  the  remains  of  this  age  be  referred  to  a  single 
race,  or  ara  we  to  suppose  that  several  peoples  were  inhabit- 
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ing  Sweden  at  the  same  time?"  "The  origin  and  history  of 
the  Bronse  Age  in  Sweden?"  "The  Iron  Age  in  Sweden?" 
"  Bjorkd,  and  other  old  prehistoric  towns  of  Sweden  and  Oth- 
er parts  of  Europe  ?"  "  What  are  the  anatomical  and  eth- 
nical features  peculiar  to  the  prehistoric  man  in  Sweden?" 
Hie  asso<uation  numbera  ISfiO  members,  of  which  nearly  half 
were  present.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Biida-Pusth. 
H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  read  a  report  on  this  Congress  before 
the  An tfaropu logical  Institute,  November  10,1874. 

The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  met  in  London 
from  the  4tb  to  the  1 9th  of  September.  Dr.  Birch  was  chosen 
president.  The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  meeting  were 
the  opening  addresses  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  before  the  Turan- 
ian Section,  of  Professor  Max  Multer,  before  the  Aryan  Sec- 
tion, of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  before  the  ArchKologrcal  Section,  and 
«)f  Professor  Owen,  before  the  Ethnological  Section  ;  and  the 
l»apera  of  Herr  Brugsch  Bey,  before  the  Uamitiu  Section,  on 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites;  and  those  of  Professoiii  Oppert 
and  Schntder,  befm-e  the  Semitic  Section,  on  the  Sumerlan  or 
Accad,  the  language  of  ancient  Chaldtea.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
read  a  report  on  the  ethnological  papers  of  this  Congress  be- 
fore the  Anthropological  Institnte,  November  10, 1874. 

The  British  Association  meeting  at  Belfast,  oommencing 
August  9th,  was  DOt  unmindful  of  the  Rubject  of  ethnology, 
although  tKe  meeting  at  Stockholm  drew  away  a  great  many 
of  the  members  of  that  section.  F.  W.  Rudler,  Esq.,  made  a 
report  of  the  ethnology  of  this  meeting,  Kovemher  10, 1874, 
to  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  local  associations 
which  contribute  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  ethnology : 
.Amebica  :  The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaiology 
and  Ethnology. 
The  American  Ethnologtaal  Society. 
The  American  Oriental  Society. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Soeiety. 
EoBOPE ;  r  The  Imperial  Society  of  Friends  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Anthropology,  and  Etimogmphy. 
■J  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Sweden  at  Stock- 
holm. 
L  Ethnological  Maeeums  at  Stockholm  and  Lund. 
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The  Society  of  Koitherii  Antiquaries  of  Copen- 
hageu, 

Mueeums  nt  Copenhagen,  Flensbarg,  and  Aar- 
huus. 

The  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
Mid  Ireland. 

The  Loudon  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Eiondon. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archieology,  Loudon. 

The  British  MuBeum. 

The  Blackmoi-e  Museum,  Salisbury. 

The  South  Kensington  Musenm. 

The  Edinburgh  Museum. 

The  Royal  Irish  Museum,  Dublin. 
'The  Soci6t6  d'AnthropoIogie  de  Paris. 

The  Soci4t6  Orieutale  de  France. 

I'he  Soci^t^  de  Oeographie  de  Paris. 

.  MuBeums  at  Abbeville,  Paris,  Lyons,  etc 

Deutsche  Gesellachaft  fllr  Anthropologie,  Ethnol- 
ogic, und  Urgeschichte,  with  branches  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  G&ttingen,  Stnttgard,  Danzig,  Frei- 
berg, Hamburg,  Mains,  Heidelberg;  publialies 
Archiv  far  ArUhropoloffie  and  Oomapotidenz- 
BkUL 

Deutsohe  Morgenlandische  GesellBchad,  Leipsic 

Mnsenins  at  Berliu,  Leipsic,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Gesellschaft    fUr    v&terl&ndisuhe    Alterthumer, 
->      Basle. 

Museums  at  Lausanne,  Baxlo,  Berne,  Zurich,  etc. 

Bmuta  de  Antr<g>ologia,  organ  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Spain. 

Direzione  deli^  Archivio  per  t'Antropotoffia  e  la 
EtHologia,  Florence. 
Asia:  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Deutsche  QeteUachafl  far  Natur-  und  Vstkerkunde 
Oet-Asiene,  Yediio. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Yokohama. 
Africa  :     Mub&3  de  Boulay. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
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andArt,tbB  American  NaturalUt,  the  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly, and  the  New  York  Tribtme  extras ;  to  the  London  Acad- 
tmy,  At/teneeum,  and  Nature ;  to  the  Oeographical  Mdga- 
ane;  to  Comptee  Bendug,  Atuland,  and  &aea  ;  as  helping  to 
keep  the  world  posted  upon  geoeral  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

PKOGBBSS   OF  PBBHIBTORIC   KTUMOLOeY. 

America. — Mr.William  H.  Dall  has  collected  among  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  especially  in  Southwestern  Alaska,  from 
the  graves  and  burial-oavea,  a  lai^e  and  interesting  series  of 
prebistorio  objects. 

Mr.  Henry  Gilman  will  pnblish  in  the  forthcoming  Smith- 
sonian Report  a  paper  on  the  Mound -builders  and  Platy- 
ciiemism  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Paul  Schumacher  has  sent  to  the  National  Mneeuni 
at  Washington,  from  the  shell-heaps  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Isl- 
ands, some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  soapstone  potu 
and  stone  mortars  which  have  been  collected  in  this  country. 
Oiher  objects  of  exquisite  workmanship  show  a  high  degree 
of  civilization  to  have  existed  on  these  islands.  No.  258  of 
the  Smithsonian  publications  will  be  a  paper  on  the  "Antiq- 
nities  of  Tennessee,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jones.  It  will  appear  in* 
the  "Contributions  to  Knowledge." 

Great  enthusiasm  exists  among  the  different  states  upon 
the  subjectof  preserving  the  relics  of  their  early  history.  At 
the  last  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  was 
a  fine  display  of  prehistoric  objects.  In  the  Indiana  StaUi 
Fair,Mr.  Daniel  Hough  received  a  prize  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Mound-builders'  material.  Professor  E.  T.  Cox,  state  geolo- 
giitt  of  Indiana,  is  locating  every  monnd  and  pi-ehistorio 
fortified  place  in  the  state,  and  will  give  in  his  reports  a 
"  complete  history  of  all  the  relics,  so  far  as  they  can  be  had, 
making  a  special  volume  on  the  subject." 

Professor  Joseph  Leidy  figures  and  describes  in  Professor 
Hayden*s  last  report  (1872),  "Some  Remains  of  Primitive 
Art  in  the  Bridger  Basin  of  Sonthem  Wyoming ;"  and  in 
the  same  volume  Dr.  C.  Thomas  gives  an  illustrated  account 
of  some  ancient  mounds  in  Dakota. 

Professor  William  M,  Gabb  continnes  bis  researches  iu 
Costa  Rica,  and  has  brought  to  light  from  the  graves,  etc., 
of  the  Talamanca  Distriot  a  lai^e  quantity  of  pottery,  stone 
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implements,  etc.    Dr.  Berendt  kIbo  pablisbee  in  Nolure  and 
the  Aeademy  jLocoants  of  bis  researches  iu  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hntohiuson  publishes  fais  **Two  Yean  in 
Pent,  with  £xplonttionB  of  its  Antiqaities."  London,  2  vols., 
8to. 

Dr.  Conto  Magalhaes  has  pablished  at  Kio  Janeiro  a  work 
ill  PortDguese  upon  the  Anthropology  of  Brazil  He  con- 
clndea  that  man  has  existed  in  Bradl  100,000  yean;  that 
some  of  the  native  languages  (the  Quichua,  for  instance)  have 
borrowed  about  2000  roots  from  the  Sanskrit.  He  makes  the 
tall,  dark  tribes,  like  the  Gnaicorfi  of  Matto  Groseo,  to  be 
the  primitive  stock,  and  derives  the  other  shorter  and  lighter 
races  from  a  mixture  of  these  with  white  races  in  prehistoric 
times. 

The  Seventh  Annaal  Report  of  the  Trnstees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology  gives  an 
account  of  the  valuable  series  of  objects  connected  with  the 
South  American  Pacific  Arohteology  which  Professor  Agas- 
siE  acquired  during  bis  voyage  in  the  Hatikr  in  1871-72. 

The  Revue  d'AHtkropolo(fi«,V ol.  Ill,  No.  l,  1874, has  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  some  prebistorio  bnrying-groonds . 
.  and  ancient  Indian  habitations  in  Patagonia,by  M.  G.  deRialle. 
Colonel  Lane  Fox  read  before  the  Anthropological  Instifnte, 
November  10,  a  paper  npoQ  a  series  of  flint  and  cbert  imple- 
ments from  T^tagonia. 

Europe. — ^Profensor  Worsaae  is  the  antbor  of  a  treatise  in 
which  he  derives  the  earliest  culture  in  the  North  of  Europe 
from  Asia  and  North  Africa,  and  maintains  that  tbe  "  move- 
ment of  civilization,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Stone  Age, 
has  taken  the  same  northeasterly  direction. 

Grewingk  pablishes  in  Archih  /Or  Anthropotoffie  an  arti- 
cle *'Zur  Archteologie  des  Baltictim  und  Russlands." 

To  Mr.J.Sawisza  belongs  the  merit  of  having  explored  two 
caves  situated  in  the  valley  of  Wierazchow,  near  Cracow, 
Austrian  Poland.  One  of  them,  called  "Mammoth  Cave," 
yielded  remains  of  the  mammoth,  cave  bear,  brown  bear,  elk, 
stag,  reindeer,  roe,  horse,  bison,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  etc  Nu- 
clei and  primitive  implements  of  flint  and  pierced  teetb  of 
animals  abounded,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  pottery.  An- 
other cave  in  the  neighborhood  seems  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  man  at  a  later  period,  as  indicated  by  tbe  later  ani- 
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Dial  remains,  and  by  the  prfisence  of  pottery  and  polished 
implements. 

Lieutenant  Ziegler  has  discoTered  near  the  shore  of  the 
Trondhjem  Fiord  a  kj5kkenin5dding,  which  has  since  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Rygh.  It  yielded  shells  of  species  of  Oa- 
treOf  Cardium,  Mytilut,  IdUorina^  Piitelia,  TVitonium^  Modi- 
ola,  Cifprina,  and  Purpura  —  all  of  which  still  exist  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  bones  discovered  were  so  mach  de- 
cayed that  most  of  them  baffled  examination.  There  were 
recognized  a  human  frontal  booe,  a  beaver's  tooth,  and  bones 
of  the  dog,  the  elk,  and  the  reindeer.  All  marrow -bones 
were  broken.  The  implements  discovered  were  an  axe,  of 
reindeer  or  elk  bone,  and  a  lance,  several  arrow-heads,  a  cut* 
ting  tool,  and  a  wedge,  all  of  elate — a  material  not  used  by 
the  people  who  left  the  abell-heaps  on  the  Danish  coasL 

An  account  of  researches  in  Briiham  Cave  will  be  found 
■  in  the  journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  February  16, 1874. 

The  committee  for  the  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Cave, 
Settle,  Torkshire,  hare  discovered  among  the  bones  of  ex- 
tinct mammals,  under  conditions  whiuh  argue  their  existence 
before  the  Glacial  Age,  one  concerning  which  Mr.  Busk  says: 
"The  bone  is,  I  have  no  donbt,  human ;  a  portion  of  an  nn- 
nsnally  clumsy  fibula,  in  that  respect  not  unlike  the  same 
bone  in  the  Mentone  skeleton."  See  a  paper  read  before 
Section  C  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 

Mr.  Pengelly  read  before  the  same  section  the  tenth  report 
of  the  committee  for  exploring  Kent  Cavern, Torquay. 

All  anthropologists  hear  with  profound  regret  of  the  defeat 
in  the  British  Fariiament  of  Sir  J.Lubbock's  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ancient  monuments.  An  abstract  of  this  bill  will 
be  fonnd  in  the  last  number  of  the  Afiniial  Record. 

The  Gennan  Society  of  Anthropology,  etc,  is  industrionsly 
collecting  material  for  a  prehistoric  map  of  Germany,  which  - 
it  has  resolved  to  publish.  Among  the  points  to  be  noted 
OD  this  map  will  be  the  position  of  the  most  notable  prehis- 
toric settlements,  fortifications,  lake-dwellings,  cave  struct- 
ures, burial- mounds,  and  other  places  of  sepulture.  By  a 
jadicions  use  of  colors,  the  various  periods  —  stone,  bronze, 
iron,  etc. — will  be  indicated,  and  altogether  the  map  will  bo 
one  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  ethnology. 

MM.  Lonis  Lartet  and  Chaplain  Duproc  explored  in  Jan- 
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nary,  IB74,  a  remarkable  grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
near  Lorde,  on  tlie  River  Oloron,  a  tributary  of  the  Adour. 
This  cave  seems  to  have  contained  deports  belonging  to  at 
least  two  different  periods.  At  or  near  tlie  bottom  lay  a 
crushed  honaaa  skntl,  and  bones  of  the  skeleton  associated 
with  barbed  arrow-heads  aud  uteiisiU  of  bone,  and  about  fifty 
perforated  teeth  of  the  bear  aud  lion,  many  of  them  bearing 
engraved  or  ornamental  lines,  representations  of  barbed  ar- 
rows, fishes,  and  other  delineations.  One  of  the  feline  tectli 
measures  four  and  a  q«arter  inches  in  leitgth.  These  perfo- 
rated teeth  represent  the  ornamentsor  trophies  of  the  iudivid- 
uiil  whose  remains  were  found  at  this  place.  The  ancient 
bear-hunter  may  have  perished  accidentally  by  fragments 
falling  irom  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  the  crushed  skull  lying 
beneath  large  pieces  of  limestone.  The  ground  betow  which 
these  remains  were  found  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  rude  hunters  who  used  to  resort  to  this  grotto, 
leaving  there  chipped  flints  and  broken  bunee  of  the  ox,  stag, 
horse,  and  reindeer.  Ultimately,  the  half-filled  grotto  served 
as  a  burial-place ;  for  in  the  yellowish-brown  earth  constitut- 
ing the  upper  deposit  MM.  Lartet  and  Dupi-ac  found  thirty- 
two  human  skulls  resembling  the  so-called  Cro-Magnou  type, 
and  m.iny  other  hones,  together  with  products  of  primiUve 
art,  among  them  some  beautifully  chipped  implements  of 
flint.  The  account  of  the  exploration  fills  two  numbers  of 
the  well-known  "  Mat4riaux  pour  I'Histoii-e  Primitive  et  Na- 
turelle  de  I'llorame." 

Allusion  was  made  last  year  to  two  human  skeletons  dis- 
covered, together  with  animal  remains  and  articles  of  flint 
and  bone,  by  M,  Rivifere,  in  the  caves  of  Mentone,  near  Nice, 
France.  In  the  mean  time  the  same  explorer  baa  succeeded 
in  finding  in  caves  of  the  neighborhood  three  additional 
■  skeletons,  two  of  them  belonging  to  children,  the  other  to  an 
adult  individual.  ITie  head  of  the  latter  was  sun-ounded 
with  pierced  shells  and  teeth  of  the  stag,  originally  forming; 
doubtless,  an  omamentsi  head-dress.  There  were  also  dis- 
covered remains  of  a  necklace,  and  of  bracelets  made  of  shells 
and  teeth.  Curiously  enough,  this  skeleton  was  stained  with 
oxide  of  iron;  like  those  previonsly  discovered  by  M.  Revijsre, 
who  thinks  that  the  covering  of  the  corpse  with  micaceous 
specular  iron  foi-med  one  of  the  funeral  customs  observed  by 
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the  people  who  deposited  their  dead  in  the  caves.  With  the 
skeleton  were  found  a  tooth  of  the  cave  beai-  ( l/rsus  tpekeut), 
bones  of  riimiDants,  pachyderms,  and  rodenta,  and  a  number 
of  shells  of  edible  marine  moUusks;  also  implements  of  bone 
and  stone,  the  latter  merely  chipped,  and  mostly  consisting 
of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  materials,  but  rarely  of 
flint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  discoveries.  No  implemeuts 
or  ornaments  were  found  with  the  children. 

Parts  XIV".  and  XV.  of  the  "  Reliquiaa  Aqnitanicie  "  have 
appeared  during  the  year,  and  also  Part  IIL  of  the  firmt 
volume  of  the  "Archives  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle 
de  Lyon,"  The  first  part  (Livi-aison)  contained  "£tuden  sur 
la  Station  Frehistorique  de  Snliiti'6,  Saone-et-Ix>ire,  par  M. 
I'Abb^  Diicrost  et  M,  le  docleur  L,  Lortet."  The  second  part 
contains,  I.  "  Note  siir  les  Br^ches  osseiises  des  Environs  de 
Bostia  (Corse),  par  M.  Arnould  Locard ;"  II.  "£tude  sar  le 
JiOgomyt  Oorsieanus,  parM.  le  doc teur  Lortet ;  III.  "fitudes 
Pal^ontologiques  dans  le  Bassin  du  Rhone,  periode  Quarter- 
iiaire,  parM.  ledocteurLort«taiid  M.RChautre."  The  third 
part  contains  a  continuation  of  the  last  article  of  the  second 
part. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  two  eaves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Schaffhansen,  Switzerland,  which  had  long  been 
known  and  otlen  visited  hy  the  curious,  though  never  with 
a  view  to  investigate  their  contents,  were  explored  by  two 
gentlemen,  UM.  Merk  and  Joos,  with  resnlts  far  surpassing 
their  expectations.  In  digging  into  the  floors  of  the  caves, 
they  found  in  abundance  the  broken  bones  and  the  teeth  of 
animals  characteristic  of  a  former  fauna,  such  as  the  aurochs 
(bison),  reindeer,  elk,  bear,  wild  horse,  Alpine  hare,  arctic 
fox,  and  other  species  of  fox  no  longer  existing  in  Switz- 
erland. The  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  were  represented  by 
plates  of  teeth.  Bones  of  birds  occnri'ed  in  great  numbers, 
among  them  those  of  the  wild  duck  and  white  grouse. 
Traces  of  domestic  animals  were,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 
wanting.  One  of  the  caves,  situated  near  Thayngen,  proved 
particularly  rich  in  articles  of  reindeer-horn — needles,  pierc- 
ers, and  arrow-heads,  which  are  said  to  be  worked  with  great 
preoision.  Flint  flakes  nsed  in  making  them  abounded.  But 
the  most  interesting  object  found  at  this  place  ie  a  delineu' 
tion  traced  on  a  broad  piece  of  reindeer-horn,  representing  a 
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reindeer  in  the  act  of 
browsing,  and  reproduced 
in  the  accompanying  fig- 
ure. This  sketch  is  eo 
well  executed  that  it  ma; 
be  considei-ed  as  the  moet 
perfect  specimen  of  art 
transmitted  to  ub  from 
those  remote  times.  It^s 
certainly  Bnperior  to  the 
best  productions  of  this 
kind  from  the  caves  of 
Southern  France, 

A  subject  of  growing 
archsBolngical  interest  is 
the  origin  and  relation- 
ship of  the  Etruscans,  and 
the  attempts  to  decipher 
their  language  are  multi- 
plying. The  effort  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  to  assign  to 
them  a  Turanian  origin 
has  awakened  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  Dr.  Cors- 
sen,  the  first  volume  of 
whose  great  work,  con- 
taining 1016  pages,  hna 
just  been  published,  as- 
signs to  them  an  Aryan 
origin,  in  which  opinion, 
of  course,  Professor  Max  Uuller  agrees. 

The  most  scholarly  and  recent  work  on  prehistoric  re- 
mains in  Europe  is  "Cave  Hnnting:  Researches  on  the  Ev- 
idence of  Caves  respecting  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Europe, 
London,  1 874,"  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.  The  author,  alter 
nari-Rting  briefly  the  historic  interest  which  has  always  hung 
around  caves,  describes  in  detail  the  rpBenrehes  which  have 
been  made  in  all  of  the  principal  caves  of  Eui-ope,  and  the 
results  which  have  accrued.  Up  to  its  publication,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Paleolithic  man  have  been  discovered  in  the  fol- 
lowing caves : 
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VktcHuCkTB Settla,  Torkahira Engluid. 

King  Anhar's  C»»e Mwiniiratlwhire " 

Wooka;  Rote San)er>euihire " 

Brixhau  Care Devonnhire " 

KsBt'tHole "        " 

FlaM.NBW7ild Wnlafc 

iMvHola " 

Hyle'iCtn " 

GaUeareiiUi UMr  Maggendorf. FMneiHik. 

Monsti«r Wripwd France. 

IdMaddaiDS. '■      " 

Ziaogarie  Hauta. "       " 

LangBiie  B— »e. "       ,... " 

Goi«e4'&i1tr. "       " 

Cro-Magnoa "       " 

Lei  Ejiin...: "       " 

XaMcntoae; "       " 

Beli^aa  taxaa  of  EogUit,  Ckaaraax,  Eo^boul,  NModcnhal  (T),  Tnm 
deTroata. 

Asia, — Rererence  was  made  lut  year  to  Dr.  Schliflmann's 
interesting  discoveries  in  the  plain  of  Troy.  He  found  there 
implements  of  atone  in  Isyers  covering  those  that  contained 
uticles  of  copper,  bronze,  and  gold,  together  with  pottery  of 
good  workmanship.  These  facts,  so  totally  at  variance  with 
the  general  results  of  arch»ological  investigations,  have  elie* 
ited  miK^  eomment.  A  comparatively  civilised  tribe  may 
have  been  supplanted  by  a  rude  tribe  nnaoqnainted  with 
metals.  He  has  published  "Trojan  Antiquities;  Report  on 
the  Excavations  in  Troy,  with  an  Atlas  contwning  21?  Ph(»- 
togrsphie  Plates  explaining  the  Text.     Leipsio,  Brockhntis." 

In  the  Al&aumm,  Hay  0, 1974,  is  an  account  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Wood's  excavations  of  the  Temple  of  Epbesns. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Di  Cesnola,  whose  wonderful 
discoveries  in  Cyprus  excited  so  much  attention,  and  whone 
oollections  are  now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Mnse- 
nm  of  Art  in  New  York,  signified  his  intention,  after  deposit- 
ing his  earlier  gatherings,  of  retnniing  to  his  field  of  Liibor, 
and  of  continuing  his  investigations  on  a  lai^r  scale  with 
the  fnnds  thus  acquired.  This  promise  he.  has  carried  out, 
and  the  discoveries  now  making  bid  fair  to  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, equal  in  interest  those  of  his  fiirmer  explorations.  He 
has  already  found  some  localities  where  the  works  of  man  in 
hu  earliest  and  most  primitive  condition  have  been  detected, 
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fonniog  ft  veiy  grrat  contnist  with  those  oFtbe  later  Fh<Bni- 
cian,  Greek,  and  Romao  occupants  of  the  island.  "  The  lut- 
gnage  of  the  Cyprians  may  be  considered  as  solved."  Twen- 
ty years  ago  the  Dae  de  Luynes  published  his  work  on  Cy- 
priote inscriptions ;  many  scholars  went  to  work  on  them  with 
varying  saceess.  Ten  years  avo,  Mr.  Lang,  English  Consul 
at  Cyprus,  found  a  bilingnal  dedicatory  inscription  in  Cypri- 
ote and  Ph<eniciaiL  Dr.  Birch  discovered  that  the  languHge 
was  Greek.  Mr,  Lang  aod  Mr.  George  Smith  endeavored  to 
decipher  them,  the  latter  discovering  thirty-three  out  of  the 
fifly-lwo  charactersL  Drawn  away  by  his  great  Asoyrisn 
discoveries,  his  work  was  taken  np  by  Dr.  Brandts,  who  suo 
ceeded  in  completely  noraveling  the  mystery.  The  dialect 
is  unique,  but  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Arcadian  and 
the  Cretan.  The  alphabet,  originally  intended  to  distinguish 
every  primitive  syllable  by  a  letter,  came  in  time  to  repre- 
sent only  the  consonants  in  the  syllables.  The  origin  of  this 
alphabet  and  system  of  writing  remain  a  niystery,  awaiting 
further  research.  Recently  another  bilingnal  tablet  has  been 
discovered. 

The  P»Ie«line  Exploration  Fund  continues  its  thorongh  in- 
vestigations into  the  archeology  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
tfaongh  langnishing  somewhat  throngh  want  of  money,  it  will 
no  doubt  complete  the  work  so  nobly  begun.  The  Ameri- 
can Palestine  Explornlion  Society,  which,  by  agreement  with 
the  English  Society,  has  been  operating  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  Jordan,  has  consnmmated  its  arrangements  for  sending 
out  a  large  party  nnder  the  command  of  Colonel  C.  Lane  in 
December.  Professor  Selah  I}.  Merrill  is  added  to  the  archie- 
nlogtcal  department.  Professor  Payne,  who  has  been  in  the 
field  foi'twoyears,  is  preparing  the  "Third  Statement,"  which 
will  contain,  among  other  matter,  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  sites  of  Pisgah  and  Nebn. 

Much  warm  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  Shnptra  collec- 
tion of  Moabite  pottery,  etc.,  but,  through  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Clermont  Ganneau,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that 
the  objects  are  forgeries.  Messrs.  C.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  and 
A.W.Franks  have  published  a  work  on  the  skulls  and  im- 
plements of  Palestine. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  interesting  and  brilliant  career 
as  a  onneiform  decipherer  has  so  long  interested  students  of 
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antiquity, 4iaB  returned  from  his  second  expedition  to  Meso- 
potamia.  He  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArcliBoiog^jr 
oa  the  7th  of  July  an  account  of  bis  last  researches  ioUie 
mounds  of  Eouyanjik, 

Mr.  Franeois  Lenorniant  has  poblished  "Les  Premieres 
GiTilizations,"  based  on  his  own  and  other  researches  among 
the  monaments  as  deciphered  by  the  latest  inventigatore. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  has  published  three 
Tolames  of  ancient  texts. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Schlagintweit  Sakulunski  has  matle 
investigattoiiB  bearing  on  prehietortc  commerce.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  jade  and  some  otber  minerals  of  which  the 
axes,  chisels,  scrapers,  etc.,  of  the  lake  and  cave  periods  were 
made  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  and  purity  in  Eu- 
rope to  justify  the  opinion  that  these  implements  were  manii- 
fWclured  by  the  men  who  used  them,  and  with  whose  bones 
they  lie  buried.  M.  Schlagintweit  has  discovered  in  the 
Caucasus  and  in  Northern  Armenia,  near  the  great  highways 
of  trade  from  the  earliest  times,  abundant  deposits  of  jade, 
etc.,  a  fact  which  goes  to  coniirm  the  opinion  that  in  pre- 
hietorio  time  caravan  or  other  commerce  existed  between 
Western  Europe  and  Asia, 

The  archseological  survey  of  India,  nnder  General  Cun- 
ningham and  his  corps  of  able  assistants,  progresses  rapidly. 
Hr.  Grant  DufT,  alluding  to  the  work,  quotes  the  general'a 
division  of  the  Remains  as  follows: 

Hindoo  Style. 

1.  Archaic,  from  B.C.  1000-250. 

2,  Indo-GT«cian,  from  B.C.  250-67. 

8.  Indo-Scythian,  from  B.C.  67-A.D.  ^\9. 

4.  Indo-Sassanian,  from  A.P.  319-700. 

5.  Mediieval  Brahmanic,  from  A.D.  700-1200. 

6.  Modern  Brahmanic,  from  A.D.  1200-1750. 

Mohammedan  Style. 

1.  Ghori-Pathan,  with  overlapping  arches,  A.D.  1101-1289 

2.  Ehilji-Pnthsn,  with  horaeshoe  arches,  A.D.  1289-1321. 

5.  Tughlak-Pathan,  with  sloping  walls,  A.D.  1321-1460. 
4.  Afghan,  with  perpendicntar  walls,  A.D.  14S0-IS6&. 

6.  Bengali-Pathan,  A.D.  1200-1600. 
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6.  Jaunport-Patban,  A.D.  1400-1600. 

7.  Early  Mughal,  A.D.  1556-1626. 

8.  Late  Mughal,  A.D.  1628-1760. 

Some  very  iatereBting  polished  stone  implementa  from 
Japan  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  stone  age  at  some  period 
in  the  history  of  that  country. 

Africa. — The  eBtabliehment  by  the  Khedive  of  a  MuReiim 
at  Boulaq,  near  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Bncoessful  l&btins 
of  M.  Marriettfl  Bey  in  colleoting  new  and  in  arranging  old 
materials,  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  a  new  interest, 
and  of  &cilitating  greatly  the  labors  in  the  study  of  Egy ptr 
ology.  The  works  following  up  his  collections  are  legion. 
Among  them  we  notice  a  "Memoir  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Egyptian,  Coptic,  and  Ude,"  by  Hyde  Clarke, 
Triibner  Se  Co.,  1874;  a  paper  "On  the  Discovery  of  Stone 
Implements  in  Ei^ypt,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  in  the 
journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  June  6,1874;  aiid 
another  in  the  same  number,  by  Professor  Richard  Owen, 
"On  the  Ethnology  of  Egypt."  F.  Chabas,  the  late  distin- 
gnished  Egyptologist,  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  I'antiqait^  histo- 
rique  d'apris  les  sonrces  E^yptiennes  et  les  monuments  r6- 
putSs  priliistoriques,"  proposes  to  bring  the  light  of  modem 
Tesearcbes  in  Egypt  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  antiquity 
of  man.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  papyri  will  clear 
up  many  difficulties  surrounding  the  origin  of  the  present 
European  nations,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  Europe 
rests  rather  on  geological  and  paleontol<^ical  grounds  than 
upon  archffiology. 

Polynesia.— In  Jfature  of  September  17, 1874,  is  a  notice  of 
a  hieroglyphic  sculpture  and  tablet  from  the  Easter  I8land^ 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Croft,  of  Papieti,  Tahiti,  exhibited  before  the 
California  Academy  ofScienceB,N'ovember,1873,  photographs 
of  these  exceedingly  interesting  objects. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Eth- 
nological Section  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  says:  "Zoo- 
logical and  geological  evidence  concur  to  point  to  a  prehia- 
torio  race  of  mankind,  existing  generation  after  generxtioD, 
on  a  continent  whidi,  in  course  of  gradual,  non-cataclysmal, 
geological  change,  has  been  broken  np  into  insular  patcbea  of 
Uud,  and  tbure  such  race  is  open  to  ethnological  research  and 
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Btadjr.  The  cardiual  defect  of  the  apecQlators  on  the  origin  of 
the  human  species  seems  to  be  the  aesninptiou  that  the  pres- 
ent geographical  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  preceded  or 
ISO-existed  with  the  origin  of  Bpectes."  He  further  advised 
Orientalists  to  cast  away  *'  prepossessions  as  to  time,  place, 
a£Snity,  race,  etc.,  fur  which  there  may  not  be  rightly  ob- 
served, well-detenuined  data,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
dark  vistas  of  the  past  in  human  history  the  pure,  dry  light 
of  science."  He  alao  hoped  to  see  the  day  "  when  truer  terms 
will  be  applied  in  ellinology  to  groups  of  peoples  and  of 
tongues  now  called  respectively  Hammoniu,  Semitic,  and 
Japetic." 

PBSHISTOBIC  KOTEB  OF  OEITEKAL  IltPOBT. 

The  question  whether  man  already  ezidted  in  tertiary 
times  is  a  topic  now  much  discussed  by  French  anthropolo- 
gists. There  have  been  found  in  tertiary  strata  fliuta  Bn)>- 
poeed  to  bear  the  marks  nf  human  workmanship.  Among 
the  principal  supportera  of  this  view  are  M!U.G.  de  Hortillet, 
Havelacque,  and  JBourgeoix,  the  latter  a  Catholic  clergyman. 
Another  interesting  subject  of  discussiuu  is  the  supposed 
gap  or  hiatus  between  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  phases 
of  the  atone  age,  the  neolithic  period  being  dietinguished 
from  the  earlier  phase,  not  only  by  chipped  flint  implenientn 
of  superior  workmanship,  bnt  also  by  the  process  of  grinding 
and  polishing  in  tiie  manufacture  of  weapons  nnd  tools  of 
stone.  Some  maintain  that  the  later  stone  implements  owe 
their  origin  to  a  new  people  differing  from  the  savage  tribes 
who  were  coeval  with  the  extinct  animalH,  and  who  employed 
exclusively  tingrotind  flint  tools  of  rnde  character;  while 
others  question  the  reality  of  an  interval  between  the  two 
phase*,  and  ascribe  the  superiority  of  the  more  recent  manu- 
ftctures  of  stone  to  the  gradually  developed  mechanical  skill 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  nf  Europe. 

Mr.  James  Geikie  has  published  this  year  a  work  entitleil 
"The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  in  which  he  advances  views  differing  from  those  held 
by  many  other  geologists.  He  is  of  opinion  that  certain 
animals,  whose  remains  oocur  commingled  in  river-gravelx 
and  in  caves,  can  not  have  existed  in  the  same  period,  and 
be  therefore  believes  in  alternate  changes  or  oscillations 
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of  climate,  which  permitted  tropical  and  northern  gpecies  of 
animaU  to  inliabit  certain  loculities  of  Emope  at  different 
periods,  when  the  temperature  was  congenial  to  their  re- 
Kpective  habits.  Tropical  qnadnipeds,  like  the  hippopotamus, 
tiger,  and  hyena,  lie  tliiuks,  can  not  have  lived  Bide  by  side 
with  the  reindeer,  musk-os,  mammoth,  and  woolly  rhinoceron, 
and  he  rejeclB  the  views  of  those  geologists  who  try  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  assuming  thiit  the  animals  of  the  first- 
named  class  migrated  anonally  St  the  beginning  of  the  severe 
ttesaon  to  warmer  ragione,  and  returned  as  Boon  as  raililer 
weather  set  in.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Geikie's 
conclusions  concerning  the  glacial  epoch  will  be  adopted. 

BZBEARCHE3  AMONG   LTTINO  TBtBBB. 

The  progress  of  historical  study  must  be  in  two  directions, 
toward  a  better  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  toward  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  present.  The  latter  rests  on  testimony, 
the  former  is  comparative  and  deductive.  As  in  the  study 
of  geology  we  find  the  forms  of  living  beinss  in  any  age  to 
be  a  compendium  of  all  pi-eceding  ages,  and  as  the  present 
epitomizes  all  the  past,  so  iu  ethnology  we  find  now  living 
on  the  earth  tribes  who  are  using  the  weapons,  tools,  and 
vessels  of  the  extinct  races,  so  that  by  the  possession  of  a 
single  arrow-head,  knife,  or  piece  of  pottery,  we  may  predicate 
with  almost  certainty  the  social  condition  of  the  men  who 
used  them.  Persons  collecting  material  among  living  tribes 
can  not  be  too  careful  in  .excluding  objects,  inasmuch  as 
specimens  which  may  seem  wholly  insignificant  of  them- 
selves may  be  valuable  beyond  price  in  making  up  a  series. 

North  America. — Our  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of  South- 
western Alaska  and  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  has  been  greatly 
increased  dnnng  the  past  year  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  of 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  United  States  agent  for  Alaska,  and 
by  the  interesting  and  valuable  mnterial  which  they  hitve 
hent  home. 

Mr. T.G.R  Floyd,  in  the  journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  {read  February  24,  1874),  has  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  Btethuca,  a  terra  applied  to  the  so-called  Red  In- 
dians formerly  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Reed,  in  the  same  journal  {read  March  10, 1874), 
describes  the  half-breed  races  of  Northwest  CLinada. 
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No.  267  of  the  Smithsonian  PnblicationB  contains  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  James  G.  Swan  on  the  Haidah  Indians  of  Qneen 
Charlotte's  Island.  The  memoir  is  exceedingly  interestint;, 
both  for  the  fa<itB  contained  and  for  the  relationH  which  it 
traces  between  these  tribes  and  those  living  all  along  the 
coast  farther  north.  Accompanying  the  article  are  seven 
welt-executed  lithographic  plates,  some  of  them  colored,  rep- 
resenting the  carvings  and  designs  of  the  Haidah  Indians. 
These  designs  stand  for  the  family  totems,  and  are  tattooed 
on  their  bodies.  They  erect,  in  front  of  the  houses  of  their 
chiefs  or  principal  men,  farved  posts  or  pillars  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  so  elaborately  executed  as  to  cost  often  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  looking  like  great  obelisks.  The  en- 
traDce  to  the  lodge  is  through  a  hole  in  the  post  near  the 
ground.  The  chief,  or  head  man,  owns  the  house,  and  the 
occupants  are  his  family  and  relatives,  each  of  whom  will 
have  on  some  part  of  the  body  a  representation  in  tattoo 
of  the  particular  figure  on  the  post  which  constitutes  his  or 
her  family  name  or  connection.  The  chief  will  have  all  the 
figures  of  the  post  tattooed  on  bis  body,  to  show  his  connec- 
tion with  the  whole. 

Among  the  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  western 
IndiaHS  made  by  the  United  States  surveying  parties  are 
reports  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wheeler,  on  the  culture  and 
languages  of  the  Apaches,  I?avHJos,  Tehnans,  Tontof<,Wal- 
toans,  Isolettea,  and  Moquiji,  and  by  Mnjor  J.  W.  Powell,  on 
further  researches  among  the  Utah  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Uintah  River.  The  major  on  a  former  trip  gath- 
ered, among  a  vast  amount  of  precious  material,  thirty-six 
chipped  stone  knives,  set  in  handles.  The  blades  are  of  chert, 
chalcedony,  jasper,  obsidian,  etc.,  oblong  triangular,  or  ob- 
long tongue-shaped,  acute,  and  they  so  much  resemble  many 
of  the  so-called  lance  and  arrow  heads  in  our  collections  that 
ve  shall  have  to  modify  onr  views  as  to  the  use  of  many  of 
the  latter.  The  handles  are  about  three  inches  long,  some 
being  merely  round  sticks  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  others  flat.  A  notch  half  an  inch  deep  receives 
the  blade,  which  is  held  in  place  by  plenty  of  pitch  melted 
mto  the  slit  and  around  the  joint.  The  Northern  Boundary 
Survey  and  Professor  Hayden's  party  have  also  sent  in  some 
valaable  objects. 
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Oantnl  Ameriea. — Mr.  Belt,  in  bis  work  **The  Kfttaralist 
in  Nicaragua,"  divides  the  American  aborigines  into  maiie- 
eatiiig  and  manioe-eatiug.  The  first  class  embraces  Yuca)>, 
Aztecs,  Toltecs  of  Central  America,  Indian^  of  Florida,  Cul>a, 
and  Hayti.  The  second  class  embraces  Caribs,  Indians  of 
Guiana  and  Biazil. 

Professor  Gabb,  in  addition  to  bis  researches  into  the  nat- 
ural history  and  archeology  of  Costa  Kica,  has  found  time 
to  gather  a  fine  collection  of  objects  among  th«  Blanco  or 
Talamauoa  Indians. 

Soath  Amerioa. — ^Tlie  knowledge  pf  South  American  tribes 
is  increased  by  the  publications  of  H.  W.  Bates,  "  The  Nai- 
Dralist  on  the  Amazon  "  by  the  researches  of  Professors  Uarit 
and  OrtoD,  aod  by  the  French  expedition  to  Terra  del  Fuegu 
{Nature,  April  8, 1874). 

Europe. — The  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  tias  decided 
on  offering  a  gold  medHt  of  the  value  of  fiOO  francs  to  the 
author  of  the  best  manuscript  on  the  ethnology  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  part  of  Fiance,  The  priee  wilt  be  awarded  in 
1B76,  as  well  as  prizes  of  less  value  to  the  manuscnpts  next 
in  importance.  Special  atteution  is  to  be  directed  tu  the  ori- 
gin, anthropological  charactere,  language,  and  geographical 
distribution  of  the  racee,  and  to  any  particular  cusloma. 

Asi>. — All  eyes  are  now  directed  to  the  advance  of  Riisoian 
power  into  Western  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  th«  polit- 
ical importance  attaching  to  this  movement,  our  knowledge 
of  the  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  a  country  so  long  locked  up 
against  the  explorer  will  be  greatly  increased.  Kitmerous 
accounts  from  different  divisions  of  the  advancing  army  fill 
onr  best  journals.  Tlie  works  ofM.G.de  RlaJle  and  of  Mr. 
McGaliau  embody  the  best  information  on  the  aiibjecL 

The  best  accounts  of  researches  among  the  inhabitants  of 
India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  will  be  foiin.l  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Hoyal  ABtatic  SocUty,  London ;  the  Journal  Asiatigue,  Paric; 
and  the  Zeitachrift  der  morgejildndiachen  GetdUchafl,  Leipsir. 

Africa.— We  have  in  BuiUtin  <U  la  Societe  (f  Ant/tropologia 
de  Pari*  (Vol.  VIII.)  the  report  of  General  Faidherbe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  from  Algeria,  upon  the 
anthropology  of  the  province.  M.  Topinard  divides  the  his- 
tory of  the  conntry  into  five  periods ;  that  of— 1,  the  brown- 
skinned  Kabyles ;  2,  light-skinned  Eabyles  \  3,  the  Numid- 
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utDs;  4,  the  RotQans,  Ara1)a,  &iid  Turks;  6,  Aryans.  Id  tbe 
MUDe  journal  General  FaidLerbe  gives  an  accouDt  of  the  eth- 
nology of  theC&Daries. 

We  have  elaborate  accounts  of  tbe  Ashantee  War  and  of 
tbe  tribes  in  the  route  of  ilie  British  Army  fi-om  Messrs.  G. 
A.  HentE,  Frederick  Boyle,  Win  wood  Reade,  Henry  M.  Stao- 
ley,  Henry  Bracken  bridge,  Cup  tain  of  the  Royal  Artiilery,J. 
A.  Shertchley,  and  Dr.  Rowe,  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  John  Glover. 
Dr.  A.  Bastian  is  about  to  publish  a  map  and  illustrations 
giving  the  reaolts  of  the  Glermau  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Jjoaoga 

The  travels  of  Dr.  Georg  Schweinftirth  in  the  "Heart  of 
Africa,"  and  over  the  routes  of  Petherick  and  Miss  Tiling — 
although  he  penetrated  much  farther  than  they — introduce 
ns  into  the  country  of  tbe  Bongo,  Dyoors,  Dinka,  Niam-Niam, 
and  of  the  Moobuttoo  and  other  tribes.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  his  discoveries  were  tbe  Akka,  a  tribe  of  pigmies  or 
dwarfs,  to  whom  Herodotus  alludes,  and  who  have  been  iti- 
aidentally  mentioned  by  many  old  writers,  as  well  as  by 
Erapf  and  Dn  Chailln.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  one  part 
of  the  way  home  with  him  to  Berber,  where  poor  Tikkitikki 
succumbed  to  change  of  air  and  diet.  A  translation  of  Dr. 
Sehweinfurth's  admirable  work  is  published  by  Harper  Ja 
Brothera. 

In  Jievue  d'AiMrcpoiopie  (Vol  HI.,  No.  3),  Dr.  Berenger 
Fersad  describes  the  tribes  who  occupy  tbe  shores  of  the 
Casamanca  River  in  intertropical  Africa. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  Geographical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  on  tbe  explorations  of  Dr. 
Nacbtigall  in  Baghirmi  and  other  adjoining  regions  of  Africa, 
firom  1869  to  1874. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Italy,  Florence,  has  received 
from  Alexandria  two  living  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  Akka, 
or  I^gmies,  of  Tikku-Tikku,  whom  Miani  had  bought  of  King 
Hnnza.  These  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  eighteen  yearn 
old  and  forty  inches  high,  and  the  other  sixteen  and  tbirty- 
one  inches  high,  are  pot-bellied,  thin-limbed,  and  knock-kneed. 
The  crania  are  spherical  and  prognathous;  the  limbs  are 
very  long,  and  their  skins  are  copper-colored. 

Very  interesting  accounts  have  reached  lis  from  time  to 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Cameron,  io  search, 
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among  other  things,  for  the  missing  joamal  and  papers  of 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

Madagascar  and  its  people  are  described  by  Janaes  Sidbreo 
in  an  octavo  volume,  published  iti  London. 

A  review  of  "Die  Eingebonien  Siid-Afrika's,  ethnogra- 
phisch  nnd  anatomisch  beschriebeu,"  occurs  in  Ao^ure,  April 
23,1874.       . 

Dr.  Bleek  has  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Cnpe 
Colony  his  report  on  "Researches  into  the  Bushman  Lan- 
guaga"  He  has  had  the  advantage  for  two  years  and  & 
half  of  the  constant  presence  of  two  Bushmen,  from  whom  he 
has  taken  down  more  than  four  thousand  columns  of  text, 
besides  genealogical  tables,  animal  and  stellar  myths,  etc. 

Australia. — ^The  Mixed  Races  of  Australia  are  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Taplin, before  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  March  10,1874. 

In  Nature,  October  89, 1874,  is  an  account  of  a  letter  from 
William  Ridley,  of  Paddington,  Sydney,  Australia,  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  which  are  some  wonderful  conGrnialiona 
of  statements  made  in  the  "  Origin  of  Civilization,"  drawn 
from  the  aboriginal  Murri  race. 

New  Guinea. — The  travels  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  and  of  Lnigi 
Maria  d'Albertis,  in  New  Qninea,  are  noticed  in  Nature,  Z>e- 
cember  4,  1873,  and  those  of  Dr.  Von  Miklncho  Maclay  in 
Nature,  February  26,  1874.  The  announcement  is  made  in 
Academy,  October  24,  1874,  that  the  latter  has  made  prep- 
arations for  undertaking  another  expedition  to  New  Qninea, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  ethnological  and  lintruistio 
peculiarities  of  the  various  tribee.  He  will  also  carry  on  a 
systematic  series  of  geological  and  meteorological  obaerva- 

Id  Au*  der  Natur,  Xovember  21, 1874,  will  be  fonnd  an  ac- 
count entitled  *'  Die  Samoagruppe,  ibre  Bewohner  uud  Er- 
zeugnisae." 

zooiioa7. 

On  comparative  physiology,  from  th«  side  of  zoolorry,  » 
series  of  lectures,  by  M.  Claude  Bernard,  have  appeared  in  Za 
Jievue  Scienti^ue.  One  of  the  numbers  contains  a  review 
of  what  is  known  on  the  impregnation  of  the  egg,  and  the 
law  of  prodnction  of  the  sexes.     He  thinks  that  the  problem 
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of  the  prodnction  of  sexes  at  wi]l  is  one  the  solution  of  which 
will  "  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  condition  of  illusory  hope." 
Professor  £L  van  Bcseden,  of  Li^ge,  considers  that  the  proc- 
ess of  fecnndatioa  in  animals  consists  in  the  union  of  an  egg 
with  a  certain  nnmber  of  speiinatosoids,  this  act  having  no 
other  end  than  bringing  together  chemical  elements  of  op- 
posite polarity,  vrhich,  after  having  united  for  a  moment  in 
the  egg,  separate  again ;  for  in  most  animals,  as  soon  aa  the 
division  of  the  yolk  into  two  portions  appears,  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  formed  are  already  separated 
from  those  which  constitute  the  internal  layer  of  the  embryo. 
The  Dew  individual  is  formed  at  the  moment  when  the  union 
between  the  elements  of  opposed  polarity  is  effected,  as  ab- 
solutely as  the  molecule  of  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
atoma  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Van  Beneden  maintains, 
from  the  facts  afforded  by  other  embryo! ogists,  that  the  same 
sexual  differences  occur  iu  the  two  embryonal  layers  of  the 
vertebrates  as  in  the  polyps,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  they 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  animals.  This  bears  out  the 
prevalent  idea  that  the  sex  of  animals  is  determined  at  tiie 
time  of  impregnation. 

M.  Dareste  gives  in  the  Archivft  of  Eeperimental  Zooloffy 
a  memoir  on  the  origin  and  mode  of  foi-mation  of  double 
monnterf. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  sound  produced  by  European 
fishes,  by  M.  Dnfosse,  appears  in  the  Attnales  det  Sciences  Na- 
tttrelles,  while  M.  Bandelot  prints  in  the  Archives  de  Zoohgie 
ExpirimentaU  a  paper  on  the  scales  of  the  bony  fishes. 

Some  interesting  remarks  on  hybridism  aAong  ducks  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Brewer.  For  a  large  proportion  of  re- 
markable cases,  where  the  evidences  of  the  parentajje  on 
both  sides  are  welt  marked,  the  common  mallard  duck  fig- 
ures as  one  of  the  parent!^  The  specimens  described  by  Au- 
dubon as  Anas  £reweri,  the  like  of  which  has  never  since 
been  obtained,  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  ci-oss  between  the 
wild  mallard  and  the  gadwall  or  gray  duck.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  male  canvas-hack  and  a  female  tame  mallard  exist- 
ed for  several  generations,  preserving  with  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  nniformity  the  markings  of  their  origin.  The  so- 
i^lled  Cayuga  Lake  duck  had  the  characteristic  pecuilaritieR 
of  the  male  mallard  and  the  female  Musi'ovy.     The  race  of 
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hybrids  between  the  canvas-back  and  the  mallard  was  nearly 
twice  the  Bise  of  either  pareiit;  aud  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  Cayuga  hybrid. 

It  is  otlen  claimed  that  if  the  care  of  mao  be  withdrawn, 
an  improved  breed  will  retrace  the  steps  of  its  ancestry,  and 
revert  to  its  original  characteristics.  For  some  years  Pro- 
fessor Brewer  has  been  investigating  this  subject,  and  seeking 
for  proof  of  the  alleged  tendency  to  reversion.  To  carefully 
worded  inquiries  in  writing,  following  upon  every  report  of 
such  "  reversion,"  Professor  Brewer  has  received  very  nnmer- 
oos  replies,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  the  negative.  This 
is  ceitainly  remarkable,  following  upon  the  oonfident  asser- 
tions that  animals  so  frequently  exhibited  the  alleged  tend- 
ency. The  inquiries  were  pushed  in  the  specific  localities 
where  the  reversion  was  said  to  have  occurred ;  the  qaes- 
tions  have  been  puC  to  a  large  nnmber  of  stock-breeders,  and 
finally 'have  been  made  by  means  of  a  printed  circular. 
But  the  result  was  always  the  same,  except  that  a  smile  of 
incredulity  extended  over  the  faces  of  some  stock-breeder* 
when  such  inquiries  were  put  to  them,  and  they  feared  they 
were  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a  "sell."  No  instances  of 
the  alleged  "reversion"  having  been  authenticated  in  Pro- 
fessor Brewer's  experience,  he  asked  the  association  to  aid  in 
exposing  and  refuting  the  pernicious  notion. 

Besides  the  ordinary  normal  mode  of  reproduction,  sev- 
eral genera  of  the  phyllopod  Crustacea  are  known  to  repR> 
dnce  by  what  is  termed  by  I*rofeBsor  Owen  parthatogtneria, 
or  virgin  reproduction ;  t.  e.,  the  eggs  arise  from  the  ovary  by 
a  budding  process,  like  the  budding  of  leaves  on  a  tree, 
through  the  simple  multiplication  of  cells,  without  fertiliia- 
tion  by  the  male  spermatic  cell.  This  occurs  in  several  in- 
sects, as  in  the  AphU,  the  honey-bee,  the  silk-moth,  etc,  and 
in  Dapknia,  the  water-flea,  and  in  other  SntomoMraea. 

A  Russian  naturalist,  Schmanldewitsch,  in  1872  discov- 
ered a  variety  of  " Sramahiput'"  {Artemiti)  arietinua  near 
Odessa.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  before  he 
noticed  that  this  Artemia  changed  its  form,  corresponding  to 
the  greater  or  less  saltness  of  the  water.  In  summer,  when 
the  water  was  most  salt,  there  was  a  retardation  in  growth ; 
and  this  retardation  was  the  more  evident  the  higher  the 
temperature  and  the  more  concentrated  the  solutioo  of  salt. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  heavy  rains  set  id,  and 
the  temperatore  decreases,  the  Artemia  becomt'S  larger,  loses 
its  red  and  gray  color,  aod  becomes  clear  and  transparent, 
so  that  the  July  generation  has  important  differences  from 
that  which  appears  in  November.  In  order  to  observe  this 
phenomenon  carefully,  he  undertook  the  artificial  breeding 
of  the  Artemia  in  two  different  ways.  In  one  vessel  he  in- 
creased the  saltnesB  of  the  water  up  to  16°  BaumS,  in  anoth- 
er he  reduced  the  solution  to  3°,  and  thus  reared  several  gen- 
erations. Id  both  cases,  be  remarked  that  each  new  genera- 
tion easily  lived  in  such  a  concentrated  solution  as  the  pre- 
vious generation  could  scarcely  live  in.  By  raising  them  in 
BO  different  solutions  (18°  and  3°  Baumi),  very  different  forms 
of  Artemia  were  obtained,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
their  original  pond. 

"  While  carrying  on  these  observations,  he  at  the  same 
time  proved  that  a  parthenogenctio  reproduction  exists  in  Ar- 
temia.  Each  time,  both  in  the  great  increase  of  the  weak 
■olution  as  well  as  in  the  greatly  increased  saltness  of  the 
water,  the  females  produced  new  generations,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  the  males.  Under  these  relations  of  the  solutions, 
in  warm  weather  only  females  were  produced.  TlieBe  fe- 
malee  produced  in  similar  breeding-jars  only  female  off*- 
spring.  Only  in  water  of  medium  strength  were  produced 
males." 

An  a  further  illustration  of  the  influence  of  physico-chem- 
ical surroundings  on  the  oi^anization  of  these  animals,!  will 
again  quote  from  the  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  our  author; 
"  In  the  salt-pools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Limans  (near  Odes- 
sa), be  found  in  the  spring,  together  with  Branehiput  {Arte- 
mu£)  fero^Gr.,  a  very  peculiar  Artitmia,  which  he  thought 
was  undescribed.  He  thought  from  certain  characters  that 
this  species  belonged  to  the  higher  group  of  Branehiput.  In 
this  form  be  observed  some  strange  differences  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  seznal  organs,  changes  which  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  pathological.  Usually,  the  horns  (lower  anten- 
lus)  of  the  females  are  small,  but  in  the  old  females  they  aro 
clearly  elongated,  and  are  very  much  like  the  claspers  of  the 
male&  Still  earlier  appears  a  striking  change  In  the  struct- 
ure of  the  genital  organs,  wherein  some  characteristics  of  the 
male  organs  appear.     In  like  manner,  the  sexual  oi^ans  are 
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clearly  changed  in  tlie  old  males ;  and  in  the  sacs  in  which 
the  oater  sexual  organs  lie  we  find  a  space  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  ovisac  of  the  Branchipu*  ferox  Gr.  Id  such 
old  males  the  spermatic  partieles  are  very  clearly  enlarged. 
How  far  these  changes  could  go  on  he  coald  not  say,  since 
this  Sranchiput  is  ehort-lived.  These  changes  in  the  sexual 
oi^ans  are  especially  marked  in  old  individuals ;  and  he  fLl^ 
ther  remarks  that  such  misshapen  forms  often  occurred  in 
the  salt-pools  afler  heavy  rains"  (heboid  &  KOIUker'sZett- 
«Ariyj:,I872,p.  2e3). 

Such  facts  as  these  show  how  desirable  coUections  in  very 
large  numbers,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  from  dit^ 
terent  localities,  arfr  for  the  proper  study  of  these  animals. 
Moreover,  they  are  among  the  moat  important  facts  showing 
how  new  generic  and  specific  forms,  as  well  ss  a  sexual  re- 
production, arise  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  physical 
surroundings  of  animals. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  year  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  are  the  results  of  Professor  Hyatt's  stud- 
ies on  the  Ammonites.  He  finds  every  where  thronghont  the 
group  two  methods  of  development — one  by  a  xlow  accnmn- 
lation  of  differences,  according  U>  the  Darwinian  theory  ;  the 
other  by  their  quick  or  sudden  production,  according  to  the 
law  of  acceleration,  as  explained  by  Cope  and  himself. 

Pouchet  has  shown  that  in  fishes  which  are  known  to 
change  their  color  by  living  on  different  bottoms,  light  and 
sandy,  or  dark  and  muddy,  the  change  is  produced  throngh 
the  nervous  system.  In  fitihea  whose  eyes  were  pnt  out  such 
changes  were  not  brought  about  It  seems  evident,  then,  that 
the  change  of  color  is  caused  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  From  this  fact  of  a  change  in  color  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  eyes.  Dr.  Packard  has  suggested 
that  in  the  blind  fiah  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  we  can  account 
for  the  absence  of  color  in  the  skin,  and  its  white  appear- 
ance. Having  no  eyes,  no  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  pig- 
ment celis  of  the  skin;  they  are  aborted,  and  consequently 
the  skin  turns  white.  The  other  blind  Crustacea  and  insects 
are  probably  rendered  white  from  the  same  cause. 

In  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Lepidoptera  of  North  America  probably  fol- 
low, as  regards  size,  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  established  by 
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Professor  Baird  tor  the  birds  and  mammals,  wlio  had  shown 
that  they  decrease  in  size  southward.  In  insects  the  sise 
increases  southward.  Professor  Baird'a  law  of  increase  in 
length  of  the  peripheral  parts  westward,  extended  by  Allen, 
also  obtains  in  the  LepidopUixi.  In  the  family  of  Phatami- 
<ke,  or  geometrid  mothH,  Dr.  Packard  finds  that  tlie  Western, 
<<.,tlieColoradianand  Pauitic  coast  individuals  have  a  great- 
er expanse  of  wing,  and  often  more  pointed  ones,  than  in  the 
same  species  from  the  New  England  States.  He  also  finds 
that  the  variations  from  the  Eastern  type  occurs  in  the  same 
species  fonnd  in  the  Alps.  A  curious  analogy  is  shown  to 
exist  between  the  moths  of  the  Colorado  platean  and  the  ele- 
vated region  around  the  Ural  and  Atlas  mountains,  and  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor;  certain  generic  types  occurring  in 
those  regions  not  fonnd  elsewhere.  These  resemblances  are 
attributed  to  similar  climates,  tne  amount  of  rain-foil  in  Col- 
orado and  adjacent  regions  being  like  that  of  Western  China 
and  Araoor  land  ;  while  the  rain-fall  of  the  region  about  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  River  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Bouthem  side  of  the  Alps.  Some  species  of  moths  have 
brighter  and  deeper  colors  westward  than  their  eastern  rep- 
resentatives. He  thinks  that  differences  in  climate  are  most 
important  factors  in  producing  varieties  and  species. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  facts  brought  oat 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  regard  to  the  vaiieties  of  American  sqnii^ 
rels.  It  seems  from  his  studies,  based  on  very' extensive  ma- 
terial, that  Southern  squirrels  are  more  highly  colored  than 
Northern  ones ;  Western  specimens,  from  the  dry  plains,  are 
paler,  more  &ded  out,  than  Eastern  ones ;  Southern  speci- 
mens are  also  smaller  than  the  Xortbem  darker  forms.  Con- 
sequently he  divides  the  continent  into  live  more  or  less  well- 
marked  areas,  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of  color 
variation  in  birds  and  mammals.  X.  J.  Elwes  has  also  pub- 
lished an  interesting  essay  on  the  distribution  of  Auatio 
birds,  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map. 

The  CAailenger  has  resnmed  her  voyage  throngh  the  ant- 
arctic seas,  her  naturalists  aboard  sending  home  accounts  of 
the  novelties  discovered  by  means  of  the  dredge  and  trawl. 
They  have  found  a  considerable  number  of  species  common 
to  the  two  poles,  and  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of 
the  deep-sea  fauna,  which  at  great  depths  seems  remarkably 
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uniform  over  the  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  bottom 
being  very  uniform.  The  trawl  waa  used  in  ISOO  fathoiDB, 
bringing  up  the  well-known  deep-sea  geaer%£!ig)Uctdia,ffy- 
alonema,Umbdiuiaria,  And  the  fsoral  ^labeUtim,U>BetheT  virii 
two  new  genera  of  Criaoids,  some  new  JSchinoderme,  and  re- 
markable oruBtacea.  The  deepest  trawling  was  done  in  2600 
tathoms,  when  holothurians  were  taken  in  abundance,  with 
several  star-fishes,  aotinife,  and  an  elegant  brachiopod  ehelL 

The  labors  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  were 
prosecuted  at  its  bead-quarters  at  Noank,  Coonecticut,  and 
dredging  was  carried  on  within  s  radios  of  twenty  miles. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facta  brought  out  by  Professor 
Verrill  and  others  was  the  discovery  Chat  the  cold  Northern 
current  whiuh  passes  around  Cape  Cod  to  the  sonth  of  Ua^ 
tha's  Vineyard,  and  is  cut  off  from  Vineyard  Sooud  and  Bui- 
zard's  Bay  by  the  main  belt  of  shore  water,  strikes  into  Fish- 
er'a  Sonnd,  bringing  with  it  the  oharaoteristic  Northern  ani- 
mals; so  that,  quite  contrary  to  the  nsnal  expectation,  the 
general  fanna  of  the  vicinity  of  Xoank  aod  Watch  Hill  is 
more  bores!  than  that  of  Newport  and  Wood's  Hole.  Re- 
searches in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine  were  C8^ 
ried  on  by  Messrs.  Packard,  Cooke,  and  Rathbun,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Coast  Survey  steamer  A.  D.  Bacha,  afforded  the 
Fish  Commission  by  the  Snperiutcndeut  of  the  Coast  Survey. 
The  general  results  confirm  those  of  the  prerions  year,  while 
a  number  of  forms  new  to  the  coast  of  New  England  were 
discovered.  The  dredgings  carried  on  by  Mr.  Dall  about  the 
Aleutian  Islands  have  brought  out  interesting  results. 

Extending,  now,  our  summary  to  the  results  of  the  year 
from  work  done  by  aoologists  in  special  classes,  we  find  that 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Protozoa,  resear4-h  in 
this  direction  having  been  stimulated  by  the  works  of  Haeck- 
el, Cienkowski,  Carter,  the  late  H.  J.  Claik,  Lankester,  Bal- 
biani.  Stein,  and  others,  in  years  past.  As  tending  to  prove 
that  the  BtUhybiio  is  really  a  living  being,  we  may  cite  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  E.  Bessela,  of  the  Polaris  expedition,  of  a 
new  Moner,  belonging  to  the  lowest  division  of  protoaoa.  It 
has  been  named  IV<aobathjfbiua  Robetomi. 

Letters  from  the  Cha2Unger  party  state  that  one  of  the  nat- 
uralists aboard  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  ooze,  with 
the  object  of  discovering  the  Bathybitu.    He  finds  that  the 
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Olobigcrina  mnd  is  fall  of  the  pseuclopodift  of  tliat  foramin- 
ifer,  worked  np  more  or  less  iuto  a  general  slime.  When 
alflohol  is  added  to  this,  the  psendopodial  matter  is  precipi* 
tated,  and  this  is  tbe  precipitate  figured  by  Hsevkel  as  BatAJfb- 
ita.  If  large  living  specimens  of  the  foraminifera  are  sep- 
arated by  the  sieve  from  the  mud,  and  then  placed  in  alco- 
hol, a  similar  precipitate  is  obtained.  It  would  seem  from 
this  as  i{  JiatAj/biut  might  simply  be  a  dead  mass  of  proto- 
plasm resulting  from  the  decay  of  these  foraminiferoue  or- 
ganisms; but  BesselsliaOjOn  the  other  hand,  seen  well-marked 
amffiboid  movements  in  ProtobailiytiM,  indicating  that  Ba- 
tij/bius  is  a  living  oiganism. 

Dr.  Greef,  in  further  stadies  on  the  fresh-water  Pelomj/sea 
(previously  called  Peb)ftiii«), finds  that  it  reproduces  by  throw- 
ing oat  amceba-like  masses  which  grow  into  zooHpores.  In 
all  respects  it  is  a  higher  organism  than  the  Sathybiiis,  or 
even  the  Anuieba,  which  simply  reproduces  by  self-divieion 
of  the  entire  body-mass. 

A  fierce  controversy  has  been  raging  about  tbe  animal 
nature  of  Eozoon,the  supposed  giant  foraminiferous  creature 
of  the  Azoic  or  Iiaurentian  period.  Memrs.  King  and  Ron- 
ney  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  have  renewed  the 
controversy  of  past  years ;  while  the  number  of  skeptics  aa 
to  its  organic  nature  seems  increasing  on  botb  wdes  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Huch  attention  has  been  paid  to  tbe  fresh-water  Amoeba, 
and  other  Rhisopods  of  this  country,  by  Professor  Leidy.  He 
has  brought  to  notice  several  most  interesting  forms  allied 
to  Anuxba  and  Difflagia.  Among  them  is  a  singular  form, 
the  Amcdm  nbutoaa,  which  swallows  au  amount  of  quartzose 
sand  equal  to  more  than  half  its  bulk. 

Another  curious  form  of  terrestrial  RhiKOpods  was  found 
in  ruay  weather  in  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  mosses  grow 
ing  in  the  crevices  of  Che  bricks  of  the  pavements  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  animal,  with  its  outstretched  threads  of  proto- 
plasm (paeudopodia),  has  been  compared  by  Professor  Leidy 
to  a  spider  stationed  at  the  centre  of  its  well-spread  net. 
"Imagine,"  he  says,  "every  thread  of  this  net  to  be  a  living 
ezlMisioa  of  tbe  animal,  elongating,  branching,  and  becoming 
coafiuent  so  as  to  form  a  most  intricate  net;  and  imagine 
every  thread  to  exhibit  actively  moving  currents  of  a  viscid 
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liquid  both  outward  and  inward,  carrying  along  purticles  of 
food  and  dirt,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  general  chartc- 
ter  of  a  Gromia."  Another  form  is  allied  to  the  curiouB  Pe- 
lomyxa  described  by  Greet  The  entire  body,  and  even  the 
protoplasmic  oatstretclied  threads,  bristle  with  innnmerabli: 
ailicioua  spicules.  This  wonderful  organism  is  called  Deina- 
mceba  mirabilia.  The  wonder  exists  in  the  feet  that  sutli 
evidences  of  active  will-force,  or  energy,  of  such  complicated 
physiological  processes  as  digestion  and  reproduction,  can  go 
on  in  a  simple  mass  of  partly  transparent  jelly-like  proto- 
plasm, the  animal  representing  a  single  cell,  without  organs, 
unless  it  possess  a  nucleus,  which  Leidy  was  unable  to  die- 
vover.  The  wonderful  properties  of  the  substance  we  cnll 
protoplasm  are  further  shown  in  the  studies  of  Dr.  BQtschlt, 
of  Kiel,  on  the  organization  and  reproduction  of  the  Infuso- 
ria. Though  the  Infusoria  proper  are  much  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  many  naturalists  suppose,  Biltschli  denies  that 
they  produce  spermatozoids  which  fertilize  the  nucleus  (ova- 
ry), as  asserted  by  Balbiani  and  Stein.  He  also  believes  that 
lasso-cells,  like  those  in  Hydra  and  jelly-fish,  are  developed 
in  a  certain  infusorian  {Polykrikos),  though  he  believes  that 
the  Infusoria  represent  a  single  cell.  This  latter  point  Haeck- 
el  has  endeavored  to  prove  in  an  elaborate  paper,  containing 
also  a  revision  of  the  classification  of  the  Protozoa.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  make  little  difference  whether  these  strange 
Protozoa  are  many-celled  or  unicellnlar,  as  the  processes  of 
life  exhibited  by  them  are  due  to  the  protoplasm.  As  ob- 
served in  last  year's  .Aecorrf,  histologists  now  recognize  the 
fact,  to  nse  the  words  of  another,  "that  the  phenomena  of 
life,  whether  exhibited  in  the  bnilding  up  of  structure  or  in 
the  transformation  of  energy,  are  solely  dependent  on  the  lif(>- 
atuff — protoplasm — and  that  the  corpuscular  or  cellular  con- 
dition of  that  life-stuff  is  a  secondary  accident."  Several 
new  Infusoria  have  been  described  by  Haeckel  and  others; 
while  the  remains  of  several  Khizopods  have  been  found  iu 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Azores,  Ascending  to  the  Kotifer*, 
Professor  Leidy  has  experimented  on  the  common  Rotifer 
found  in  the  dirt  adhering  to  the  mosses  in  the  crevices  of 
pavements  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  determine  how  far 
they  oonld  be  revivified  after  di-ying  up.  It  appears  that 
the  Rotifers  and  Uieir  associates  become  inactive  in  compar- 
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Btively  dry  positions,  and  may  be-revived  on  sopplying  theni 
viLh  more  moisture ;  bat  when  the  animals  are  actually  dried, 
they  are  incapable  of  being  revivified.  "  Moisture,"  be  adds, 
"adheres  tenacionsly  to  earth,  and  Rotifers  may  rest  in  the 
eartb,  like  the  Lepidosiren,  until  returning  watera  restore 
theAi  to  activity." 

Dr.  Salensky,  of  Kasan,  Russia,  bas  a  paper,  with  several 
plates,  entitled  "  The  Development  of  the  Kotifer,  BracAio- 
nus  vrceolarig,"  in  Siebold  &  KSlliker's  ZeUichrift. 

Ad  elaborate  paper  on  tbe  development  of  certain  Englisb 
eilicioaa  sponges,  by  Mr.  Carter,  appears  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  Hutory.  It  seems  that  tbe  embryos 
are  cast  off  in  July  and  August,  aa  we  have  found  to  be  the 
case  in  similar  sponges  at  Fenikese  during  the  past  summer. 
Many  fine  forms  have  been  obtained  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  at  Noank  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Large 
collections  have  been  made  in  Florida  by  Dr.  Palmer,  and, 
with  those  dredged  by  Connt  Pourtal^s,  we  have  in  Ameri- 
can museums  tolerable  material  fur  a  work  on  our  native 
forms.  A  remarkablo  sponge  from  the  Gnlf  of  Maine  has 
been  described  by  Professor  Vcrri  11  under  the  name  of  -Dor- 
viUia  echintUa.  It  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  supported 
on  a  broad,  stout,  but  short  peduncle,  forming  one  half  of  the 
total  height.  Other  species  discovered  at  great  depths  in 
theN'orthAtlanticby  the  British  exploring  expeditions  have 
been  found  in  seventy  to  one  hundred  fathoms  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Carter  has  also  published  desciiptions  of 
deep-sea  sponges  dredged  by  the  English  Porcupine  expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Bowerbank's  volume  on  Sponges  bas  been  pub- 
lisbed  by  the  Ray  Society. 

The  Radiates  still  receive  attention  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Agaasiz,  who  has  completed  bb  monograph  of  the  Echini 
It  occnpies  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pages,  with 
about  fifty  plates,  and  will  long  continue  to  form  the  stand- 
ard work  on  the  order. 

Count  Ponrtal&s  has  described  some  remarkable  Crinoids 
dredged  by  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  "Hassler." 

The  development  of  certain  jelly-Gshes  {Ctenophorie),'be- 

loDging  to  tbe  genera  Idyia  and  PUraobrachia,  has  been 

daborated  with  great  care  and  beauty  of  illustration  by  Mr. 

A.  Agassiz.     He  gives  a  connected  account  of  their  history, 
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from  the  earliest  stages  in  the  egg  until  all  the  featnrea  of 
the  adult  appear.  While  the  mode  of  segmentation  of  the 
yolk  is  extraordiuary,  the  embryo  attaiuB  the  adult  fomt 
without  any  metamorplioeie,  the  changes  being  very  gradual. 
Mr.  Agassiz'a  observaliona,  with  the  preceding  ones  of  Miit- 
ler,  Gegenbaur,  Kowalevsky,  and  Fol,  give  us  a  tolerably 
complete  view  of  the  mode  of  development  of  this  order  of 
jelly-fishes.  Those  Ctenophorw  on  our  coast  spawn  late  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  young  brood  developed  in  the 
autumn  comes  to  the  surface  again  the  following  spring,  nea^ 
ly  full-grown,  to  lay  their  eggs  late  in  the  summer.  The  an- 
tnmn  brood  most  probably  passes  the  whole  winter  in  deep 
water,  and  it  must  take  from  six  to  eight  months  for  the 
young  to  attain  their  maturity.  The  memoir  closes  with  a 
vigorous  and  ti-enchant  criticism  of  Haeckel's  "Gastnila"  the- 
ory, exposing  its  weak  points.  He  regards  the  assumptions 
of  Haeckel  forming  the  basis  of  hiaGastriea  theory  as  "whol- 
ly unsupported."  It  must  "take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
other  phyeio-philoBophical  systems ;"  and  he  denies  that  we 
have  been  "able  to  trace  a  mechanical  cause  for  the  genet- 
ic connection  of  the  various  branches  of  the  animal  king- 
dom." 

Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
nervous  systcn)  of  the  sea-anemone,  Bubstantiates  the  discov- 
ery made  by  Schneider  and  RSlteken  of  isolated  nerve  cells 
near  the  pigment  cells  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  of  the 
Actinia,  supposed  to  be  eyes.  In  connection  with  these 
nerves  are  certain  round  refractive  cells  (Haimean  bodies), 
and  other  long  cells,  called  the  Rdtteken  bodies.  The  for- 
mer, he  thinks,  carry  light  more  deeply  into  the  tissues  than 
the  ordinary  epithelial  cells.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
elongated  KOtteken  cells,  and  others  similar  to  them,  called 
bacilli.  All  these,  he  believes,  with  Schneider  and  Rottcken, 
when  in  combination,  concentrate  light.  "When  they  are 
bi-ought  together  in  this  primitive  form  of  eye  they  concen- 
trate and  convey  light  with  greater  power,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  act  more  generally  on  the  nervous  syBtera,  probably  not 
to  enable  the  distinction  of  objcctB,  bnt  to  cause  the  light  to 
stimulate  a  rudimentary  nervous  system  to  act  in  a  reflex 
manner  on  the  muscular  system,  which  is  highly  developed. 

A  new  order  of  Hydrozoa,  called  Thecomeduace,  has  been 
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discovered  by  Professor  Allmanitrbo  has  recently  published 
a  brief  acconnt  of  tbem.  1%e  animal,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  south  of  France,  is  attached  to  a  sponge,  and  perme- 
ates the  spongy  tissue.  Altbougli  a  hydrozoan,  it  is  not  a 
hydroid,  and  can  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  existing  orders 
of  the  hydrozoa.  The  chitinous  tubes  which  permeate  the 
eponge-tissue  are  united  toward  the  base  of  the  sponge,  and 
constitute  a  composite  colony  of  zooida.  In  many  respects 
this  new  hydrozoan  resembles  the  Campanularian  zoophytes. 
The  name  of  Slephanocyphua  mirabUU  has  been  given  by  the 
Professor  to  this  beautiful  object.  In  no  instance  was  this 
zoophyte  unaccompanied  by  the  sponge- 
Professor  Allman  has  been  studying  the  development  of 
a  hydroid,  Jfyno^Are^y  while  Kleineuberg,  in  an  elaborate 
discnssion  of  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  common 
Hydra  of  fresh  waters,  makes  it  evident  that  this  animal 
passes  through  no  proper  larval  stage ;  but  passes  from  the 
condition  in  which  it  first  becomes  free  to  its  adnit  State  by 
continuous  growth  without  any  true  metamorphosis.  It 
eeems  that  this  animal,  viz.,  fft/dra  viridia,  contains  grains 
of  chlorophyl.  .  Piofeeaor  Allman,  in  commenting  on  the 
work  of  Kleinenberg,  remarks  that  the  gerni-layers  of  the 
Hydroids  are  "  similar  in  their  origin  from  the  primitive  em- 
bryo layers  to  the  equivalent  tisBues  of  the  higher;  for  the 
nervo-muscular  tissue  of  the  Hydroida  has  its  foundation  in 
the  ectoderm,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  united  outer  and 
middle  germ-IamoUa,  while  the  digestive  snrface  is  plainly 
formed  by  the  endodcrm,  or  inner  germ-lamella.  Here,  as  in 
the  higher  animals,  the  origin  of  the  generative  system  is 
still  an  open  question  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  in  ev- 
ery case  derived  from  one  and  the  same  lamella,  for  while 
Kleinenberg  is  very  certain  of  having  traced  it  to  the  ecto- 
derm in  Hydra,  my  own  researches  are  in  favor  of  ita  endo- 
dermal  origin  in  other  Hydroida."  It  will  be  seen  from  such 
studies  as  these  that  our  leading  naturalists  are  not  conceni- 
ing  themselves  with  mere  descriptions  of  new  species  and 
systeraatic  works.  Enough  of  this  preliminary  work  has  been 
accomplished  to  warrant  more  difGcult  and  careful  researches 
ou  the  histology,  anatomy,  and  embryology,  as  well  as  moi-- 
phology  of  animals — matters  with  which,  unfortunately,  few 
naturalists  arc  found  in  this  country  able  to  busy  themselves. 
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The  Ophiurans  Iiave  been  further  discuBBcd  by  Mr.  Lymm  in 
the  BuUetin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

In  the  department  of  Mollosca,  we  have  several  papers  on 
their  embryology  by  German  observera.  In  the  Jfi^der- 
landUchat  Archio  far  Zoologie,  Vol.  L,  Part  L,  ia  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Emil  Selenka,  the  editor,  oc  the  "  First  Formation  of  the 
Embryo  in  Tergipea  claviger"  illustrated  by  a  plate.  In  Part 
IL,  the  same  author  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Primitive  Lajeni  of 
the  Embryo  in  Purpura  lapiUus,"  also  well  illnatraied.  Both 
these  papers  belong  to  the  newer  embryology ;  that  ia  to  eay, 
the  author  occnpiea  himself  with  the  exact  following  ont  of 
the  origin  and  disposition  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  em- 
bryo. In  his  paper  on  i^rpura,  Dr.  Selenka  proposes  to  dis- 
tinguiah  two  modea  of  formation  of  the  blastoderm— "epi- 
boly"  and  "emboly."  The  former  is  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  food-yelk,  and  the  egg  is  consequeutly 
meroblastic,  or  partially  so.  The  first  formative  cella  grow 
pfjcr  the  partially  segmented  or  wholly  unsegmented  colored 
yelk.  In  emboly,  the  egg  is  holoblastie,  and  a  pushing  in  of 
the  cella  of  the  primitive  blastosphere  takes  place. 

Dr.  Salensky,  of  Kasan,  has  a  paper,  with  several  plates,  on 
"The  Development  of  the  Pro  sob  ranch  lata,"  in  Siebold  & 
Ii:olliker's  Zeitso/trift,Fart  IV.,  for  1872,  which  has  much  in- 
teresting matter  on  the  "Veliger"  larval  form  of  various 
genera,  but  does  not  deal  with  the  histogenesis. 

"The  Development  of  Gastropoda  apislhobranchu^^'  '^ 
the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul  Langerhans  in  the  same  jour 
nal,  Part  IL,  for  1 873,  in  which  some  points  in  the  early  de\e\- 
opmenioiAcerabuUata,I>oria.&nd^olUpereffrina,we6hon- 
ly  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  germ-layer  theory. 
Mr.  Lankester  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Asaociation 
"On  the  Genealogical  Importance  of  the  External  Shell  of 
Mollusca,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the  typical  form  of 
the  immense  variety  of  shells,  and  especially  to  homologize 
the  pen  of  the  cuttle-fishes  with  the  sheila  of  the  lower  Mol- 
lusca. 

In  descriptive  malacology,  Mr.  Dall  presents  a  paper  on 
the  sheila  of  Behring's  Strait,  and  numerous  exotic  species 
are  described  in  foreign  journals.  Mr.  Conrad  describes  two 
new  fossil  shells  from  the  Upper  Amazon,  at  Iquitos,  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  Pebas.    They  were  collected  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Orton  in  hia  second  joDmey  across  the  Andes  and 
down  the  Amazon.  They  belong  to  fresh-water  genera,  and 
help  to  define  the  nature  of  the  habitat  of  the  group.  They 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Conrad,  previously  expressed,  that 
the  deposit  was  a  basm  of  fresh  water,  to  which  brackish 
water  had  access  at  times.  The  JSemiainui  is  a  melania-like 
shell,  which  occarred  crowded  in  the  clay  in  snch  perfection 
that  the  species  mnst  have  lived  and  died  on  the  spot,  and 
as  the  living  shells  of  the  genus  inhabit  the  fresh-water  rivers 
of  SoDth  America,  very  far  from  salt  water,  they  are  as  much 
fresh-water  as  are  those  of  Melania.  The  Pebas  clay  is 
crowded  with  other  fresh-water  shells  of  the  family  of  Me- 


Professor  Terrill  gives  an  account  of  the  gigantic  cnttle- 
fishea  of  Newfoundland,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  some 
facta  heretofore  unknown  regarding  the  smaller  New  En- 
gland farms.  Meanwhile  a  gigantic  cuttle-fish,  measuring 
about  fourteen  feet  long,  has  been  captured  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Stieda  baa  puhltshed  a  memoir  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  Ammonites  have  been  studied  by  Professor  Hyatt  in 
an  original  way.  He  finds  that  the  gaps  between  forms  or 
species  may  be  largely  explained  by  the  later  mode  of  devel- 
opment if  the  necessary  care  is  taken  to  study  the  earlier 
stages,  which  should  show  the  close  genetic  connection  of 
the  distinct  adult  forms,  and  explain  thereby  the  absence  of 
the  intermediate  varieties.  For  example,  by  carefully  ob- 
serving these  principles  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  entire  fam-  ' 
ily  of  Arietidm  to  one  original  variety  of  one  species — the 
smooth  variety  of  Psilocerat  planorbig.  He  finds  that  a  se- 
ries of  species  has,  like  an  individual,  a  certain  store  of  vital 
power,  which  enables  it  for  certain  periods,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, to  evolve  new  forms  and  new  characteristics,  but 
which  in  the  end  fails ;  and  in  place  of  farther  progress  in 
that  direction  we  find  an  evolution  of  degraded  forms,  which 
eompare  exactly  with  the  retrograde  metamorphoses  of  the 
individual. 

U.  P4rez  has  published  some  researches  on  the  mode  of  fe- 
cundation of  the  eggs  in  gasteropod  mollnsks,  particularly 
the  land-snails,  while  M.  Dubrueil  has  finally  completed  his 
physiological  studies  on  the  genital  apparatus  of  Seiix. 
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The  embryology  of  the  Ascidians  has  been  studied  by  Pro- 
fessor Giard.  He  finds  a  curious  assemblage  of  parasites  oii 
the  compouod  Ascidiana  of  the  coast  of  Fraoce,  and  fiomu 
interesting  cases  of  mimicry.  A  sheU-fish  {LameUaria)  and 
anakedmollusk  ( ffoniocforM),  a  flat  worm  (J%inarta),aa  well 
as  a  sponge,  imitnte  these  Ascidians  so  completely  that  the  il- 
ludon  is,  he  says,  perfect  He  also  finds  that  certun  com- 
pound ABcidiana  mimic  simple  ones. 

Drs.  MetschDilcoffandlfitschehave  been  publishing  on  the 
development  of  the  Polyzoa;  while  Dr.  Smitt,  of  Stockholm, 
has  completed  his  account  of  the  deep-sea  forms  dredged  by 
Count  Pourtal^s  in  the  Floridnn  Channel.  He  finds  tbat 
some  species  are  cosmopolitan  in  range,  while  others  have 
survived  from  the  cretaceous  period. 

The  development  of  the  Braclnopoda  has  been  studied  by 
Eowalevsky,  and,  independently  of  Professor  Morae,  he  lias 
arrived  at  quite  similar  results,  both  in  matters  of  detul  and 
general  couclnsions.  He  thinks,  with  Morse,  that  these  ani- 
mals, heretofore  classified  with  the  Molluscs,  are  really  allied 
to  the  Chietopod  worms. 

The  singular  fact  is  brought  out  in  Clspar^de'e  remark- 
able posthumous  work  on  worms  that  in  several  families 
(SerptdidtE,  Ammochariche,  Aricidce,  and  CAcetapteridcB)  the 
intestine  is  inclosed  in  a  vascular  sac,  which  acts  as  a  dorsal 
vessel,  there  being  no  true  heart.  This  reminds  one  of  the 
Mollusca  in  which  the  intestine  normally  passes  through  the 
heart 

The  higher  worms  of  the  coast  of  New  England  have  been 
enumerated,  and  many  new  and  intei-estiug  forms  described 
and  figured  by  Prafessor  Vcrrili,  in  his  report  on  the  in- 
vertebrates, published  as  an  appendix  to  Professor  Baird's 
United  States  Fish  Comraissioii  Report 

A  singular  fact  in  the  structure  of  some  of  the  higher 
worms  (annelids)  has  been  observed  by  Professor  jUoebius, 
who  figures  a  species  {Zeipoceras  vvi/erum)  with  external 
ovaries.  Another  worm  has  been  said  by  Sars  to  carry 
its  eggs  in  pouches  resembling  a  swallow's  nest  along  the 
binder  segments  of  the  body.  Other  anomalous  modes  of 
carrying  the  eggs  are  noticed  in  the  same  paper. 

Dr.  Willemoes  -  Snhm  states  his  belief  that  the  asexual 
Guinea-worm  {Filaria  medinensia)  has  possibly  males  of  mi- 
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nnte  eize,  as  in  an  allied  worm  (Ichthi/onema)  studied  by. 
him ;  though  he  adda  that,  like  Ascaria  nigronenosa,  the 
Gaine&-worm  may  be  asexual,  and  related  to  another  free- 
living,  sexual  generation  of  worms. 

The  dog  is  sometimes  infested  in  China  and  Japan  by  a 
long,  slender  worm  allied  to  the  Guinea-worm,  and  described 
by  X>r.  Leidy  under  the  name  oi  Filaria  immitU.  In  two 
eases  lately  reported  in  English  journals  the  dogs  died  "  after 
three  days  of  great  sufieriiig,"  and  it  was  found  on  examina- 
tion that  the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  were  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  the  presence  of  a  lai'ge  nnmbcr  of 
these  worms. 

Little  has  been  known  of  those  singular  creatures  calletl 
"hair-worms"  beyond  the  fact  that  in  their  early  tadpole- 
like  stage  they  somehow  get  into  the  bodies  of  various  kinds 
of  insects,  notably  graRshoppers,  within  whose  bodies  they 
are  found  coiled  up.  M.Villot  has  published  the  first  part 
of  a  monograph  on  the  hair-worms.  They  are  oviparous, 
laying  nnmerons  minute  eggs  agglutinated  by  an  albumi- 
nous substance,  and  forming  long  white  strings.  The  young 
are  parasitic,  and  pass  through  a  number  of  metamorphoses, 
and  at  difierent  stages  live  in  different  animals,  as,  for  example, 
in  one  stage  encysted  in  the  aquatic  larviB  of  flies,  and  after- 
ward again  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines  of  fislies. 

For  twenty  years  a  singular  parasite  of  the  oyster  has 
been  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  ot  Mucep/talus  Bai- 
meanus.  A  similar  species  has  been  found  in  the  oyster  at 
Charleston,  Soalh  Carolina,  by  Professor  Macrody.  The  spo- 
rocysts  and  cercaria-iike  young  of  the  European  worm  have 
long  been  known,  but  M.  Giai-d  has  found  that  these  young 
are  encysted  in  the  Melone  vtdgarie,  a  fish  found  on  tlie 
French  coast.  lie  supposes  that  the  encysted  worm  finally 
passes  into  another  fish  {GasteroalomuT^,  which  scitcs  as 
food  for  the  former  larger  fish. 

A  very  interesting  and  popular  article  on  parasitic  worms, 
by  Professor  P.  J.  van  Beneden,  appears  in  La  Heoue  Scien- 
^qw.  A  paper  of  value  on  the  TurbeUaria  is  published  by 
Dr.  GraC 

A  singular  worm-like  being  {Peripalta),  referred  by  most 
observers  to  a  separate  order  of  worms,  has  been  studied 
all  re,  and  in  its  early  stages,  by  Mr.  Moseiey,  of  the  Challenger 
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expedition,  vhile  Btopping  in  AnBtralia.  It  seems  th&t  the 
yoang  possess  trachea,  which  open  out  by  &  large  namber 
of  pores  in  the  side  of  the  body,  so  that  it  belongs  among  the 
Trscheata,  or  insects.  It  differs  radically  again  from  them 
by  having  the  two  main  oerTona  cords  widely  separated,  bo 
that,  though  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be  a  worm,  it  remains 
almost  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  ever.  Moseley  shows  that  it 
has  affinities  to  the  true  six-footed  insects  and  myriopods,  or 
thousand  legs.  He  also  enters  into  some  speculations  as  to 
their  ancestry. 

Au  addition  of  much  Talue  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  mods 
of  growth  of  Crustacea  is  afforded  by  a  Bnseian  embryologist, 
Dr.  Bobretzky.  He  figures  the  early  stages  of  the  pill-bag, 
or  Oniaeut  mwariut,  of  Europe, 

The  mode  of  moulting  of  the  lobster  is  for  the  first  time 
described  in  the  American  JfaturalUt.  It  is  thought  after 
attaining  its  full  size  only  to  moult  once  a  year,  at  some  pe- 
riod between  Hay  and  November.  On  Xovember  8tb  one  was 
observed  to  oast  its  skin.  .It  drew  its  body  out  of  a  rent  in 
the  carapace,  or  shell  covering  the  front  division  of  the  body. 
The  shell  splits  from  its  hind  edge  as  for  as  the  base  of  the 
ro^tram  or  beak,  where  it  is  too  solid  to  separate^  The  body 
is  drawn  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  carapace.  It  has 
been  a  question  how  the  creature  could  draw  its  bis;  claw 
out  through  the  small  basal  jointa  The  claw — soft,,  flenhy, 
and  very  watery — is  drawn  out  through  the  basal  joint  with- 
out any  split  in  the  old  crust.  In  moulting,  the  stomach, 
with  the  cartilaginous  masses  and  bands,  is  cast  off*  with  the 
old  integument.  The  length  of  the  animal  observed  before 
moulting  was  six  and  a  half  inches ;  immediately  after,  seven 
and  a  quarter — an  increase  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

Mr,  S.  J.  Smith  finds  in  the  tnbe-building  Amphipods  oer- 
tfun  glands,  not  before  known  to  exist,  which  secrete  the  ce- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  tubes  or  homes  of  these  animals 
are  built. 

An  extended  and  beautifully  illnstrated  memoir,  by  Weis- 
mann,  on  the  structure  of  Lt^odora  kycUina,  a  little  Euro- 
pean Entomostracan,  or  water-flea,  has  just  appeared.  A 
translation  of  a  summary  of  his  previously  published  essay 
on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  flics  has  been  published  in  the 
American  Ifaturalut, 
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Interesting  new  crnstaoea  have  been  dredged  by  tbe  Chair 
lenper  party,  including  a  blind,  deep-sea  Aatacns-Uke  form, 
and  ft  Tanait,  also  blind,  togetber  with  a  new  Ifebalia  from 
tbe  Bermndaft.  Mr.  Harger  describeB  a  new  crustacean  from 
Lake  Superior  under  tbe  name  of  Ateliopais,  difieriug  in  some 
important  characters  from  the  common  fresh-water  "  sow- 
bug,"  AteBua.  A  number  of  new  Phyllopod  omstacea  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science ;  and  he  ^ves  a  iynopsis  of  the 
American  forms  in  tbe  Annual  Report  of  Hayden  on  tbe 
Geology  of  the  TerritorieB,  with  remarks  on  their  siDgnlar 
habits  and  distribiitioD.  The  fossil  Crustacea  of  Bohemia 
have  beea  further  discnssed  by  Barrande  in  a  new  volume 
of  his  Paleontology.  A  number  of  remarkable  trilobites,  and 
other  ancient  omstacea  allied  to  the  modern  Nehalia,  are  de- 
scribed and  fignred. 

The  mass  of  published  matter  on  the  Insects,  or  Tracheata, 
is  enormons,  especially  tbe  systematic  works  and  shorter 
papers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  paper  relating  to  the 
physiology  of  insects  is  cue  by  Plateau  on  the  phenomena 
of  digestion,  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  dissections  and 
experiments.  He  finds  that  when  the  salivary  glands  are 
not  diverted  Irom  their  primitive  function  to  become  silk  or 
poiflOD  glands  they  secrete  a  neutral  or  alkaline  liquid,  pos- 
sessing, at  least  as  regards  one  pair,  the  property  character- 
istic of  the  saliva  of  vertebrate  animals  of  rapidly  transform- 
ing starch  matters  into  soluble  and  assimilable  glycose.  Tbe 
change  is  effected  in  a  posterior  dilatation  of  the  lesophagns. 
At  this  place  results,  in  the  carnivorous  insects,  a  transform 
matioD  of  albuminoid  matters  into  soluble  substances  like 
peptone ;  and  in  vegetable-feeding  species  an  abundant  pro- 
duction of  sugar  out  of  the  starchy  matters  eaten.  When 
digestion  has  taken  place  in  the  msopbagus,  it  is  submitted 
to  an  energetic  pressnre  in  the  gizzard,  or  proventriculus, 
which  is  armed  with  teeth.  It  thus  seems  that  this  is  not 
an  apparatus  for  crushing  the  food,  bat  for  expressing  tbe 
liquid  from  the  food  triturated  by  tbe  jaws.  In  the  stomach, 
or  middle  intestine,  as  Plateau  calls  it,  the  food  is  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  or  neutral  liquid,  secreted 
by  local  glands,  present  in  the  Orthoplera,  or  by  a  great 
number  of  small  glandular  coecna,  as  in  many  beetles,  or  by 
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a  simple  lining  of  epithelial  cells.  This  fluid  Taos  no  anal- 
ogy  ^''l^  ^^^  gastric  fluid  of  vertebrate  animalB.  Its  func- 
tion differs  according  to  the  gronp  to  which  the  insect  be- 
longs. In  the  camivoroiiB  beetles  it  makes  an  emnlsion  of 
the  greasy  matters ;  in  the  Hydrophilid  beetles  it  continnes 
the  convei-sion  of  starch  into  glycose,  began  in  the  eesopha- 
gua.  lu  the  caterpillars  of  the  butterflies  and  moths  it  de- 
termines a  production  of  glycose,  and  malces  an  emulsion  of 
greasy  matters ;  and  in  the  grasshoppers  no  sngar  is  formed 
in  the  intestine,  as  this  material  is  produced  and  absorbed  io 
the  (Esophagus  (Jabot).  The  intestine  proper  is  only  a  ftEcal 
reservoir.  The  urinary  or  Malpighian  tubes  sometimes  se- 
crete calculu  No  bile  has  been  fonnd  in  the  secretions  of 
these  tubes.  A  point  of  great  importance  is  touched  upon 
by  the  author,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  chyle  from  the 
stomach  to  the  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  in 
Articulates  no  lacteals  as  in  Vertebrates  to  effect  this  process. 
Plateau  states  that  the  prodncts  of  digestion  pass  through 
the  wails  of  the  digestive  canal  by  an  osmotic  action,  and  dt- 
rectly  mingle  with  the  blood. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Professor  A.M.Mayer  exhibited  an  experimental 
confirmation  of  the  theorem  of  Fourier,  as  applied  by  hira  in 
his  propositions  relating  to  the  nature  of  a  simple  sonod, 
and  to  the  analysis  by  the  ear  of  a  composite  sonnd  into  iu 
elementary  pendulum-vibrations;  and  showed  experiments 
elucidating  the  hypothesis  of  audition  of  Helmholtz.  Plao- 
ing  a  male  mosquito  under  the  microscope,  and  sounding 
various  notes  of  tuning-forks  in  the  range  of  a  soand  given 
by  a  female  mosquito,  the  various  fibres  of  the  antenna  of 
the  male  mosquito  vibrated  sympathetically  to  these  sounds. 
The  longest  fibres  vibrated  sympathetically  to  the  grave 
notes,  and  the  short  fibres  vibrated  sympathetically  to  tlie 
higher  notes.  The  fact  that  the  nocturnal  insects  have  high- 
ly organized  antennce,  while  the  diurnal  ones  have  not,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  of  insects  shows 
a  well  developed  nen'ons  organization,  lead  to  the  highly 
probable  inference  that  Professor  Mayer  has  here  given  fecta 
which  form  tlie  first  sure  basis  of  reasoning  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  auditory  apparatus  of  insectft 

The  external  breathing  apparatus  of  aquatic  insects,  called 
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tracheal  gills,  have  hitherto  been  known  to  exist  in  the  adult, 
iviDged  state  of  but  one  genus  of  insects  (Pteronarcys),  Dr. 
Gerataecker  now  finds  that  an  European  Kemoura  and  a 
Siberian  and  Chilian  genus  of  stone-flies  also  possess  theni. 

For  about  a  ioonth  during  the  last  part  of  April  and  early 
in  May  last  Dr.  Packard  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  caves 
of  Kentucky  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
that  state,  Professor  Shaler  director.  He  first  examined  the 
Hammoth  Cave,  and  doubled  the  number  of  animals  known 
to  exist  therein,  and  in  others  adjoioing.  An  exploration 
with  Professor  Shaler  of  the  Carter  Caves  in  Grayson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  also  revealed  a  rich  fanna  composed  of  twen- 
ty species.  Dr.  Packnid  also  examined  Wyandotte  Cave 
alone,  and  found  a  wingless  Fsocus  and  two  species  of  Thy- 
sanura,  new  to  the  cave.  Several  caves  within  sixteen  miles 
of  Kew  Albany,  Indiana,  at  Bradford,  were  examined  in 
company  with  Dr.  Sloan.  Finally,  a  careful  examination  of 
Weyer's  Cave,-  in  Virginia,  and  the  adjoining  Cavo  of  the 
Fountains,  revealed  a  fauna  containing  some  twenty  species, 
no  life  having  been  previously  reported  from  those  caves. 
The  most  important  discoveries  were  the  larvie  of  the  blind 
beetles,  Adelope  and  Anopt/ialmug,  and  a  new  species  of 
Jap*fXy  a  genus  not  before  detected  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  show  a  great  uniformity  in  the  distribntion 
of  life,  more  than  would  at  fir«t  be  expected,  though  these 
caves  lie  in  a  founal  region  nearly  identical  as  regards  the 
external  world ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  caves  is  very 
constant.     Still  some  notable  differences  occurred. 

The  phosphorescent  organs  of  £laler  noctilitcut  have  beeo 
investigated  recently  by  MM.  Robin  and  Laboulbene,  who 
state  (Co»wprM£en(ftM,Vol.LXXVII.,No.8)  that  the  light 
first  appears  in  the  centre,  then  spreads  thronghout.  A  yet- 
low  linear  zone  of  adipose  tissue  at  the  exterior,  at  length 
becoming  luminous,  is  yet  not  photogenic ;  it  only  refieets 
the  light  produced  by  the  central  part  But  it  does  so  not 
only  from  its  internal  face,  but  throughout  its  thickness,  the 
action  being  favored  by  the  transparency  and  high  refriiigent 
power  of  the  fatty  globules.  The  phenomena  of  dispersion 
and  interference  thus  produced  are  the  canse  of  the  remnrk- 
ahle  brilliancy  appearing  when  the  light  from  the  centre 
reaches  as  far  as  this  zone.    As  to  Iho  changes  of  molccnl.-ir 
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State  in  tbe  tisane  proper  of  the  organ,  the  aathon  tbiok  the 
phoepfaorescent  tissne  produces  a  Hnbstanoe  which  elowly  a& 
onmalatee  in  the  cells  independently  of  alt  nervous  infloence, 
and  of  the  eame  order  with  other  secretions ;  and  that  odIjf 
the  act  by  which  it  is  discharged  is  voluntary.  The  prin- 
ciple rendering  the  cells  luminous  behaved  like  the  nocltlif- 
cint  extracted  by  Fbipson.  The  abundance  of  urates  in  the 
cells  makes  it  probable  that  urio  acid  results  from  the  phoh^ 
spheric  decomposition  of  tbe  preceding  coagulable  compound. 
Ilie  lar^e  number  of  traobete  in  the  apparatus  is  doobtten 
connected  with  the  consumption  of  oxygen  accompanyug 
the  phenomena. 

The  relation  ofinsects  to  plants  has  been  fuUy  discussed  by 
Hermann  MilUer,  ProfesBor  Gray,  Dr.  Hooker,  Sir  John  hab- 
bock,  I>r.  Mellichamp,  Mr.  Riley,  and  others,  in  varions  jon^ 
nals  and  newspapers,  showing  the  great  popular  interest 
taken  in  the  subject. 

The  application  of  entomology  to  agricnltnre  is  in  the 
TJnited  States  a  matter  of  so  much  practical  importance  that 
several  of  the  states  (New  York,  Missouri,  and  Illinois)  hare 
salaried  entomologists,  whose  reports  are  of  great  valne. 
Particularly  that  of  Mr.  Riley,  which  is  replete  with  new 
&cts  regarding  tbe  habits  of  injurious  insects.  It  contains 
a  long  and  condensed  article  on  the  Phylloxera  of  the  vine, 
which  will  be  of  especial  value  to  grape-raisers.  Meanwhile 
every  pains  is  being  taken  in  France  to  find  out  means  of 
preventing  the  attacks  of  this  formidable  pest,  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  reduce  it«  numbers.  Dr. 
Lebaron's  report  on  the  iusecta  of  Illinois  is  taken  up  with  an 
ncGonnt  of  the  beetles,  and  will  be  the  means  of  creating  much 
interest  in  the  study  of  insects.  The  grasshopper  of  the 
West  has  done  incalculable  damage  in  Minnesota  and  parts 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  en- 
tomologists will,  from  a  study  of  its  habits,  be  able  to  devise 
some  way  of  meeting  its  attacks  with  fair  success.  The 
army  worm  of  the  South  has  been  studied  in  Alabama  by 
Mr.Grote.  He  attempts  to  show  that  the  insect  hybernates 
as  a  moth,  and  that  it  dies  out  in  the  central  and  northern 
poitions  of  the  cotton  belt  every  year,  being  replaced  the 
succeeding  year  by  immigration  from  more  southern  local- 
ities, and  where  the  cotton  plant  in  pei-enniaL 
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The  habiu  of  the  white  ants  have  beeo  atndied  hj  Frits 
Miiller  in  Bnuil.  Besides  the  vinged  males  and  females, 
which  areprodnoed  in  vast  nnmbera,  there  are  wingless 
males  aad  females  which  never  leave  the  nest,  and  which  re- 
place the  winged  males  or  females  whenever  a  community 
does  not  find  in  dne  time  a  true  king  or  queen.  Besides 
this,  in  some  species  there  are  two  sets  of  workers,  t,  e.,  la- 
borers and  soldiers,  as  stated  by  Smeathman,  so  that  we  have 
ux  kiads  of  individnala  in  a  species. 

A  fossil  Cicada  has  been  found  in  the  Aliocene  tertiary  for- 
mation of  Europe  by  H.  Saport^  It  is  the  first  fossil  species 
fonnd]  and  belongs  to  a  genus  now  confined  to  Southern  Africa, 

Sir  John  Lubbock  questions  the  truth  of  the  theory  that 
iDsecta  have  a  language,  and  concludes  that  they  do  not 
communicate  their  discoveries  to  each  other.  He  states  that, 
■a  far  aa  his  experience  goes,  bees  which  have  stung  and  lost 
their  stings  always  die.  They  are  much  affected  by  light. 
"One  evening,"  he  remarks,  "I  lighted  a  small  covered  lamp 
to  go  down  to  the  cellar.  A  bee  which  was  out  came  to  it, 
and,  flying  round  and  roond  like  a  moth,  followed  me  the 
whole  of  the  way  there."  It  is  clear,  he  states,  that  bees  can 
distinguish  eolorv.  He  found  that  bees  would  never  take 
any  notice  of  the  many  different  noises  ho  made  to  attract 
their  attention.  The  temper  of  bees  la  very  vai-iable,  gener- 
ally Dot  irritable ;  at  other  times  they  stung  him  several  times 
a  day,  and  "  seemed  the  more  prone  to  do  so  the  better  the 
weather,"  Wasps  are  as  busy  as  bees.  They  are  as  insen- 
sible to  sounds  as  bees. 

The  most  Important  embryological  paper  of  the  year  on 
insects  is  one,  beautifully  illustrated,  by  Metschnikoff,  on  the 
development  of  the  thousand-leg  Myriopods.  Ho  finds  a 
close  resemblance  in  their  development  to  that  of  the  Podura. 
The  egg  nndeigoes  total  segmentation.  We  had  previously 
no  observations  of  any  valne  on  the  growth  in  the  egg  of 
this  snb-class  of  insects.  The  Myriopods  of  Mexico  have 
been  described  by  De  Saussnre  and  Hambert. 

The  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  work  on 
the  spiders  ofFrance,byM.Simon,with  some  excellent  plates, 
will  interest  American  students  of  these  neglected  animals. 
Some  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  of  web-building  spiders 
have  been  given  out  by  Professor  Wilder. 
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Among  ineects,  the  most  important  systematio  work  per- 
haps that  has  appeared  during  the  year  is  aa  essay  oa  the 
classification  of  the  weevils  (Jiht/nehophora)  by  Dr.  ZjeoonU, 
pablished  in  the  American  NaturaUM,  He  regards  this  ex- 
tensive groQp  of  Coleoptera,  usu&lly  mentioned  as  a  sin- 
gle family,  as  susceptible  of  division  into  three  seiies,  each 
divisible  again  into  a  number  of  families.  A  good  many  new 
moths,  Neuroptera,  and  other  insects,  have  been  desciibed  in 
this  conntry,  and  European  journals  and  transactions  teem 
with  diagnoses  of  new  forma  of  all  orders. 

Coming  now  to  the  Vertebrates,  we  have  a  paper,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  em- 
bryology of  sharks.  He  makes  the  statement  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  developed  from  the  inner  germ-layer,  instead 
of  the  outer,  as  in  all  other  vertebrates  so  far  as  known. 
This  discovery  will  throw  further  doubt  on  the  value  of 
Haeckel's  "Oaatrcea"  theory. 

According  to  Professor  Semper,  the  embryos  of  the  rays 
and  sharks  have  segmentary  oi^ans  like  those  of  the  anne- 
lides.  Yogt  regards  this  fact  as  a  further  indication  of  a  re- 
lationship between  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

The  genus  CeraCodui,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Triassio  period,  but  which 
was  a  fe#  years  ago,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  natnralists, 
found  to  be  represented  by  living  allies  in  Australia,  has 
lately  had  a  new  addition  (C.  PcdtnerJ)  made  to  it  from  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  Qncensland,  The  species  is  larger  than 
its  living  relations.  This  discovery  goes  a  short  (and  very 
short)  way  toward  filling  up  the  great  chronological  gap 
which  intervenes  between  the  extinct  European  species  and 
the  living  Australian  ones. 

Dr.  Gttntfaer  has  recently  examined  a  considerable  colleo' 
tion  of  the  remains  of  tortoises  found  in  the  islands  of  Maa> 
ritius  and  Rodriguez,  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  dodo 
and  solitaire,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  These  remaitrs  clearly  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
several  species  of  gigantic  land-tortoiaes,  the  Rodriguez  spe- 
cies differing  more  markedly  from  those  of  the  Mauritius 
than  these  latter  among  themselves.  All  these  species  ap- 
pear to  have  become  extinct  in  modem  times. 

2.  These  extinct  tortoises  of  the  Mascarencs  are  dislin- 
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gnished  by  a  flat  cranium,  truncated  beak,  and  a  broad 
bridge  between  the  foramina  obturatoria. 

3.  All  the.  other  examples  of  gigantic  tortoises  preserved 
in  oar  lauseums,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Masc&renes,  and  likewise  the  single  species  which  is  known 
still  to  Borvive,  in  a  wild  sUte,  in  the  small  island  of  Alda- 
bra,  have. a  convex  cranium,  truncated  beak,  and  a  narrow 
bridge  between  the  obturator  foramina;  and  therefore  are 
Bpecifically,  if  not  generically-,  distinct  from  the  extinct  ones. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  the  greatest  affinity  be- 
tween these  contemporaries  Of  the  dodo  and  solitaire  and  the 
tortoise  still  inhabiting  the  Galapagos  archipelago. 

These  unexpected  results  induced  the  author  to  subject  to 
a  detailed  examination  all  the  available  material  of  the  gi- 
gantic tortoises  from  the  Haacarenes  and  Galapagos  which 
are  still  living,  or  were  believed  to  be  living,  and  are  com- 
monly called  Tettudo  indica  and  Tettudo  elephaniopta,  and 
to  collect  all  the  historical  evidence  referring  to  them. 
Ilins  in  the  first  (introductory)  part  of  the  paper  a  selection 
from  the  accounts  of  travelers  is  given,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  presence  of  these  tortoises  at  two  so  distant 
stations  as  the  Galapagos  and  Mascareocs  can  not  be  ac- 
connted  for  by  the  agency  of  man,  at  least  not  in  historical 
times,  and  therefore  that  these  animals  must  be  regarded  an 
indigenous. 

A  finely  illustrated  work  on  the  Cetaceans  and  Pinnipeds  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  published  by  Captain  Scammon, 
which  gives  many  interesting  and  original  statements  re- 
garding their  habits. 

Professor  Marsh  has  presented  an  interesting  contribntion 
to  natural  history  in  a  paper  upon  the  genesis  of  the  horae, 
as  based  upon  his  own  observations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  finds  the  seqaence  unbroken  through  six  or  eight  forms, 
and  in  succeeding  geological  ages  from  the  Eocene  Orohippua 
down  to  the.£^u«  of  the  modern  epoch. 

The  birds  have  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of  natu- 
ralists. A  good  many  specimens  have  been  collected  by  our 
Western  expeditions.  Dr.  Yarrow  has  published  a  list  of  those 
obtained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Uenshaw  on  Wheeler's  expedi- 
tion in  Utah  and  Nevada.  The  most  notable  ornithological 
publication  of  tlie  year  is  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  &  Ridgway's 
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"History  of  North  American  Birds,"  as  no  sach  comprehen- 
sive work  Iras  appeared  sinoe  the  pablicatioa  of  Aadubon's 
"Birds  of  America."  A  namber  of  short  papers  on  the  dis- 
tribatioD  and  habits  of  North  American  birds,  by  Dr.  Coaes, 
Messrs.  Ridgway,  Brewer,  Henshaw,  Allen,  and  Lawrence, 
have  appeared  in  varions  jonmals,  etc.  The  English  Ibi» 
and  Cabanis's  Gennan  jonmal  of  ornithology  are  filled  with 
new  matter  relating  to  this  department,  and  shows  that  the 
very  general  interest  taken  in  birds  is  unabated. 

Professor  Peters  finds  new  coincidences  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  GaeciluE  and  other  Batrachiaus.  He  states 
that  these  creatures  possess  neither  amnion  nor  allantois, 
that  they  are,  at  least  in  part,  viviparous,  and  that  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  year  they  are  aquatic 

That  the  common  striped  snake  {EutcBnia)  and  allied  genera 
are  viviparous  had  been  well  known,  but  Professor  Cope  has 
discovered'  that  the  snakes  of  the  genns  Sloreria  also  bring 
forth  their  young  alive.  He  also  describes  a  fossil  lizard 
from  the  Miocene  formation  of  Colorado,  He  calls  it  Pelto- 
sauna,  and  says  that  it  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  lizards 
still  existing  in  Mexico  and  California.  He  also  describes  a 
number  of  Batrachians  and  Nematognathi  brought  from  the 
Upper  Amazon  by  Pi-ofessor  Orton.  The  Cuban  crocodile, 
already  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Eastern  Florida,  has  now 
been  found  in  Western  Florida  by  Mr.Maynard. 

A  recent  list  by  Dr.  Gundlach  of  the  Mammals  of  Cnba 
invites  renewed  attention  to  the  remarkable  paucity  of  spe- 
cies in  that  island.  Of  twenty-four  kinds  enumerated,  nine- 
teen are  bats,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  one  Solenodon 
(an  ineeotivoroas  mammal),  three  species  oi  Capromyt  (por- 
cupine-like rodents),  and  one  manatee. 

Mr.E.  R.  Lankester,  in  refemng  to  what  has  been  called 
the  recapitulation  hypothesis,  and  applying  this  to  the  hn- 
man  race,  remarks  that  the  earliest  commencement  of  a 
human  being  was  a  small  speck  of  protoplasm  of  macas-like 
consistency,  snch  as  existed  in  p6nds,  A  later  stage  exhib- 
ited him  as  a  small  sao,  composed  of  two  layers  of  living 
corpuscles,  which  he  inherited  from  polyp -like  ancestors, 
and  was  to-day  seen  in  polyps.  Still  later  he  was  an  elon- 
gated creature,  with  slits  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  which,  like 
the  gill-slits  of  a  sliark,  he  inherited  from  a  shark-like  ances- 
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tor.  Six  months  after  birth  the  child  continued  to  inherit 
qaalities  from  its  ancestora,  viz.,  from  those  which  crawled 
on  four  legs;  and  at  a  later  period  certain  irrepreaaible  tend- 
encies made  it  clear  that  qnalities  were  inherited  from  climb- 
ing and  shrieking  animslB. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  form  of  mammals  disoovered 
recently  is  a  peculiar  rodent  of  the  Hystricoid  type,  moat  re- 
sembling in  external  characters  the  common  paca  {Coetogenyi 
paca)f  bat  differing  so  much  in  osteological  characters  from 
all  other  forms  that  it  has  been  isolated  by  its  describer 
(Professor  W.  Peters)  as  a  distinct  family :  it  has  been  named 
2)einomys  branc/iii. 

The  squirrels  of  North  America  have  been  undergoing  re- 
vision by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen.  Professor  Baird,  in  a  monograph 
of  the  gronp  published  in  1857,  reduced  the  number  of  species 
of  the  genus  Sciurita  alone  from  twenty-four — the  number 
recognized  by  Andubon  and  Bacbman  in  1854 — to  ten  well- 
established  species  and  two  doubtful  ones.  Now  Mr.  Allen 
finds  so  much  variation  in  the  group  aa  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
dace  the  specific  forms  to  five, "  recognizing,  however,  seven 
geographical  varieties  in  addition,  making  the  whole  number 
of  recognized  forms  twelve." 

Mr.  Tomes'a  studies  of  the  development  of  the  teeth  in  the 
armadilloes  hare  verified  the  inference,  based  on  other  evi- 
dences, that  they,  in  common  with  the  other  edentates,  hare 
descended  from  a  diphyodent  type  of  mammals,  in  which  the 
teeth  were  invested  in  enamel,  inasmncb  as  in  the  earliest 
Bt^es  of  their  dentition  differentiation  is  manifested  by  the 
formation  of  an  "enamel  organ"  as  in  typical  mammals,  and 
behind  these  primitive  teeth  rudimentary  sacs  are  found, 
which  aro  evidently  homologous  with  the  germs  of  the  sec- 
ond or  permanent  series  of  teeth. 

Professor  Gill  has  clncidated  some  interesting  features  af- 
fecting the  relations  of  Xorth  American  mammals  in  regard 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  foreign  forms.  In  stadying  the 
various  species  of  deer,  he  has  foand  that  the  common  small 
American  species  exhibit  many  differences  in  contrast  with 
the  characters  developed  in  the  American  elk  and  the  En- 
glish red-deer;  these  are  furnished  not  only  by  the  antlers, 
bnt  also  in  details  of  the  skull,  as  well  aa  the  development 
of  the  feet;  the  differences  seen  in  the  last  are  so  cnrions  as 
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to  deserve  notice  here.  As  somewhat  previously  indicated 
by  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  in  the  common  Virginian  and  black- 
tailed  deera  and  their  allies,  the  lateral  metacar])al  bones  are 
atrophied  at  their  proximal  extremities  and  are  well  devel- 
oped at  their  distal ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  so-called  elk 
and  the  red-deer  of  Europe,  the  corresponding  parts  are  de- 
veloped at  their  proximal  extremities  and  atrophied  at  their 
distal.  In  these  characters  the  smaller  deer  agree  ^ith  the 
reindeer  and  tlio  moose.  The  lai^  deer  are  now  alone  re- 
tained in  the  genus  Cervttaj  for  the  small  ones,  Cariacut  of 
Gray  is  used. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  oar  readers  that  two 
kinds  of  foxes  are  found  in  North  America — the  red  foxes 
(including  the  varieties  and  sports  fiom  that  form)  and  the 
gray  foxes.  All  of  these  have  hitherto  generally  been  com- 
bined under  a  single  genus,  Vulpt9,  but  Professor  Baird  long 
ago  distinguished  in  this  genus  two  groups  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  several  forms,  I'etaiuing  the  name  Vulpea  for 
the  red  foxes,  and  proposing  the  name  Zlrocymi  for  the  gray 
ones.  Professor  Gill  has  lately  found  that  these  forms  are, 
however,  but  distantly  related,  and  considers  that  the  gray 
foxes  are  allied  to  Nyclerevtes,  and  some  other  forms,  and 
more  remotely  to  the  singular  African  genus  J/ci^a/otM,  while 
the  red  foxea  nre  very  nearly  related  to  the  dogs  and  wolves. 
Ho  therefore  combines  the  red  foxes  and  wolf-like  forms  in 
one  group,  contrasted  with  the  gray  foxes. 

Among  other  publications  on  the  mammals  may  be  enu- 
merated the  Milne-Edwards'  "Rccherehes  sur  les  Mammi- 
feres,"  now  completed ;  and  various  articles  by  Sir  Victor 
Brooke,  W.  Busk,  J.  E.  Gray,  Slnhoe,  etc. 

BOTANT. 
Botanical  progress  in  America  shows  the  completion  of  no 
work  of  very  marked  importance.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  has  con- 
tinued his  "Contributions"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy,  consisting  of  notes  upon  varions  genera  of 
Composites,  including  especially  a  revision  of  the  genus  Cni- 
cus  and  followed  by  a  review  of  the  orders  Borraginacem 
and  SolanacetB.  The  American  Chenopodiaceoi  liave  also 
been  revised  by  Sereno  Watson  in  the  same  Proceedings. 
Dr.  John  Torrey's  report,  prepared  long  before  his  deaths 
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opOD  the  coIlectionB  made  on  the  vestem  coast  by  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Espeditioa  has  at  length  been  published 
by  the  United  States  Goveroment,  under  the  editoi-sbip  of 
Dr.  Gray.  It  forms  a  large  quarto  volume,  aud  ig  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  finely  engraved  folio  plates, 

A  Flora  of  Colorado  has  bceu  published  in  connection  with 
Professor  Hayden's  reports,  prepared  by  Professor  T.  C.  Por- 
ter aud  Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter.  Notes  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  upon 
the  botany  of  Western  Wyoming,  with  descriptions  of  new 
species,  the  result  of  his  collections  the  previous  year  in  that 
region,  and  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  upon  the  botany  of  the  Cuy- 
amaca  mountains  in  Southern  California,  have  appeared  in 
the  "American  Naturalist,"  with  articles  by  Dr.  F.  Brent- 
nel  on  the  distribution  of  oaks  aud  the  origin  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Florid:w  Catalogues  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  collec- 
tions, made  in  1871-73  in  Southern  Nevada  and  eastward  to 
Colorado,  add  somewhat  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plants  .-^ 
that  section.  A  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  New  Jersey  has 
also  been  published  by  O.  li.  Willis,  with  notes  upon  many 
of  the  species. 

In  Europe,  among  the  English  botanists.  Dr.  J.D.  Hooker 
has  finished  the  second  part  of  the  Flora  of  Bntish  India,  in 
-which  he  was  assisted  by  Edgeworth,  Masters,  Dyer,  and  oth- 
ers, and  which  continues  the  polypetalons  oivlerB  through  the 
OeraniacecB,  J.  G.  Baker  has  made  revisions  of  the  TtUipece, 
including  the  numerous  American  species  of  Caloc/torCut, 
FritiSaria,  Lilium,  etc.,  and  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  the 
genus  Allium,  while  the  fungi  of  Ceylon  have  been  elab- 
orated by  Berkeley  and  Broome,  The  collections  made  on 
the  CAaUenger  expedition  by  Mr.  Moseley  at  various  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  Bermudas  to  Kcrgneleu  Land, 
have  been  carefully  worked  np,  and  the  results  have  ap- 
peared-in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnfean  Society.  In  France, 
M.  Baillon  has  continued  his  "Monographies"  by  one  upon 
the  genera  of  the  Saxifragacece,  in  which  ho  includes  the 
Pialanem;  Franchot  and  Savatier  have  begun  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  plants  of  Japan,  assisted  by  Maximowicz  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  M.  Planchou  has  made  a  study  of  the  vine 
and  its  enemy,  the  Phylloxera,  visiting  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose.  An  interesting  essay  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle 
proposes  the  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  certain 
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pbTSiological  gronps,  vhidi  he  snpposes  to  have  been  de- 
termined'by  aecuUr  changes  of  tetnperatare  in  tlie  earth's 
climate. 

A  Flora  of  Norway  has  appeared  fi-om  the  hands  of  Axel 
Biytt,  of  Stockholm ;  and  that  of  Spain,  commenced  Bome 
years  ago,  hAs  been  continaed  by  Willkom  and  Lange,  In 
Germany,  the  few  systematic  botanLst^  have  shovn  their 
iisaal  diligence.  The  elaboration  of  the  JHuphorbiacex  of 
Brazil  has  been  completed  for  Martins'a  "Flora"  by  J.  Mai- 
ler, to  which  also  t)ie  Polygalaceae  have  been  contributed  by 
A.  W.  Bennett.  The  Pomarem  have  been  revised  by  Dr. 
Wenzig  in  the  "  Linniea,"  and  the  Ct/peracece  of  the  Berlin 
Herbarium  by  Bockeler;  while  in  the  "Flora"  Wawra  haa 
continued  his  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Of  theRnssiaa 
botanists,  Maiimowicz  has  published  additional  contributions 
to  the  flora  of  Japan  and  Eastern  Asia,  making  frequent  ref- 
erence to  the  allied  Ameiican  species ;  the  Oriental  Labiaice 
have  been  worked  up  by  Bunge ;  and  the  genus  VUu  has 
been  again  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Regol. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  plants  which  are  known  as  insectivoroas, 
and  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  subject 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker,  in  England,  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  sundews  and  Asiatic  pitcher-plauts  (species 
of  Drosera  and  N^nthes) ;  and  in  this  country  the  SaiTS- 
cenias  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  MelHchamp,  the  Dionsa  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  and  the  Darlingtonta  and  Droseras  by  Sir. 
W.  M.  Canby.  It  seems  clearly  establiBbed  that  these  va- 
rious plants  ara  in  their  different  ways  constructed  expressly 
for  the  entrapping  of  insects,  and  that  the  prey  passes  throngfa 
a  process  of  digestion  and  absorption,  apparently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 

Work  in  anatomical  and  physiological  botany  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  botanists  of  Germany  and  France, 
though  two  important  papers  have  been  published  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  these  isbyDr.W.G.Farlow  upon  the  occurrence 
in  some  ferns  of  an  asexnal  growth  from  the  prothallus,  the 
plant  being  reproduced  from  the  spore  without  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ordinary  sexual  organs.  Dr.  Gray  notes  that  this 
should  probably  be  considered  a  case  of  parthenogeneus, 
going  to  prove,  if  the  facta  hold  good,  in  connection  with  a 
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few  analogous  cases  in  phsenogamoua  plants,  that  aezoal 
iertilizatioD,  however  •necessary,  is  not  ahsolutely  necessary 
in  eTery  generation  of  planta.  The  second  article  ia  upon 
the  circulation  of  sap  in  trees,  by  W.  S.  Clark,  President  of 
the  Massachnsetts  Agricultural  College,  showing  the  results 
of  nameroas  and  long-continued  observations  made  at  that 
institution  upon  the  bleeding  of  trees,  the  character  of  the 
Bap,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  at  different  heights 
in  the  trunk  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  in  the  roots. 
Uofit  notable  among  foreign  publications  is  the  French  trans- 
lation, by  Van  Tieghem,  of  Sach's  great  work  upon  "Vegeta- 
ble Physiology  and  Anatomy,"  made  from  the  third  and  latest 
edition,  and  lai^ely  annotated,  thus  embracing  all  recent  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  expressing  directly  the  views  of  the  two 
highest  authorities  in  this  department.  Chatin  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Annales  des  Sciences"  an  important  article  upon 
the  development  of  the  ovulo  and  seed  in  several  of  the 
monopetalons  orders,  while  the  structure  of  the  seeds  in  the 
R<H0le»iaceoB  and  Hydnoraeece  has  been  investigated  by  Count 
Solms-Laabach  (iu  the  "Botanische  Zeitung"),  confirming 
the  conclusions  of  Robert  Brown  respecting  the  affinities  of 
the  first  order,  but  leaviog  those  of  the  latter  still  uncertain. 
The  comparativo  anatomy  of  the  GnetacaB  and  ConifercB  has 
been  treated  by  Bertraod  in  the  "Annates,"  and  the  struct- 
ure of  the  cell-wall  in  Finia  sylveatris  by  Dr.  Karl  Sanio  in 
an  extended  paper  in  Pringaheim's  "  JahrbQcber,"  whose  con- 
clusions are  criticised  and  td  some  extent  controverted  by 
Dippel  in  the  "Flora."  Fleischer,  in  the  same  journal,  in  a 
comparison  of  the  embryo  of  monocotyledonous  and  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  shows  that  the  distinct  character  of  the 
two  forms  exists  from  almost  the  earliest  cell- formation. 

The  relations  and  properties  of  chlorophyl  have  been  the 
subject  of  papers  by  Chautard  and  Prillieux  in  "  Comptes 
Rendns,"  and  by  Wiesner,  Krause,  and  others.  The  circula- 
tion of  gases  and  respiration  in  plants  has  been  studied  with 
interesting  results  by  Barth^ieray,  and  by  Deh^irain  and  Mois- 
Bau,  while  Haectel  has  investigated  the  phenomena  of  plant- 
imtability  in  certain  coses,  and  by  the  aid  of  ansesthetica 
has  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  in  what  way  motion  is 
produced. 
Collections  in  the  field  in  our  Western  Territories  have 
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beeD  continued  under  the  several  government  expeditiona — 
by  Dr.  Rotbrock,  in  ArisoDft;  by  Cones,  on  the  northern 
boundary;  by  Dall,in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and  by  others. 
The  ouly  collection  as  yet  critically  examined  is  a  private 
one  made  by  Di*.  C.  C  Parry  in  Southern  Utah,  containing 
much  of  interest,  as  well  as  several  new  species.  A  list  of 
all  the  new  North  American  species  published  during  the 
year,  a  hundred  in  number,  is  here  added. 

List  of  newly  discovered  species  of  North  American  plants 
described  in  1874, excepting  the  lower  cryptogams: 
Clematis  Scottii.    Poetbb,  Flora  of  Colorado,  p.  1. 
AguiUgia  Jonesii.    Pabbt,  Amer.  Naturalist,  p.  211. 
Sanunculus  oxynotm.    Gbay,  Proc  Amer.  Acad.,  vol,  x., 

p.  68. 
Jianitnculas  Xemmoni.    Grat,  same,  p.  68. 
Dendromecon  SarfordU.     Keixoog,  Proc.  Califor.  Acad., 

vol.  v.,  p.  104, 
CorydalU  Castana.    GKAY,Proc.  Amer.  Aoad.,  vol.  X.,p.  89. 
Draba  ventosa.     Gray,  Amer.  Naturalist,  p,  212. 
Stanleya  tomentoaa.    Parry,  same,  p.  1 12. 
Staphylea  Bolanderi.     Gray,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  r., 

p.  69. 
Astragatas  Patsiferi.    Geat,  same,  p.  69. 
Astragalus  Grayi.    Fabry,  Amer,  Naturalist,  p.  212. 
Astragalus  ventorum.    Gray,  same,  p.  212. 
Astragalus  Parri/i.    Gray,  same,  p.  212. 
Astragalus  Brandegei.    Porter,  Flora  of  Coloi-ado,  p.  24. 
Astragalus  scopulonim.     Porter,  same,  p.  24. 
leeaia  We^eri.    Gray,  Pioc.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  x.,  p.  71. 
Jiosa  Arkansana.    Porter,  Flora  of  Colomdo,  p.  38. 
Ribes  yvhljii.     RoTHROcK,  Amer.  Naturalist,  p,  358. 
Mentzelia  Torreyi.     Gray,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol  x,  p.  72, 
Petalonyx  Parryi.     Gray,  s.ime,  p.  72. 
Toviiisendia  Parryi.     Eatox,  Amer.  Natui-alist,p.  212. 
Toiensendia  condensata.    Eaton,  same,  p.  213. 
Erigeron  glandidosum.     Porter,  Flora  of  Colorado,  p,  60. 
Erigeron  Covlteri.    Porter,  same,  p.  61. 
Aniennaria  microcepkala.     Gray,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  voL 

x,,p.  74. 
27iele^?erma  sulmttdtim.    Gray,  same,  p.  72. 
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CkeenactU  atCetatata,    Gray,  Proc,  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  z., 

p.  73. 
SefJcuhria  tTUegrifolia.    Gray,  Amer.  NatnraliBt,  p.  213. 
JHtodia  Coc^3eri.    ORAT.Proc.  Amcr.  Acftd.,voLix.,p.  201. 
Ifelenium  amphibolum.     Gbat,  same,  p.  202. 
Bdenium  oocUmum.    Gbat,  same,  p.  202. 
Selenium  laciniatum.    Gbat,  same,  p.  203. 
SeUnium  Curtieii.    Gbat,  eame,  p.  204. 
OaiUardia  acaulis.    Gray,  same,  vol.  x.,  p.  73. 
Senecio  Greenei.    Gbat,  Bame,  p.  16. 
Cnicug  guercetorum.    Gbat,  same,  p.  40. 
Cnicus  Jireweri.    Gbat,  same,  p.  43. 
Cnicus  ArUonicut.     Gray,  same,  p.  44. 
Cnicut  Andersonii.     Gbat,  same,  p.  44. 
Cnicitt  AndreiMii.     Grat,  same,  p.  45. 
Cnicus  Parryi.    Grat,  same,  p.  47. 
MicroierU  trosamoidet.    Gbat,  same,  vol.  ix.,p.  211. 
Glifptopleura  getiUosa,    Gray,  same,  p.  211. 
Malacothrix  J^reyi.    Gray,  same,  p.  213. 
Malacothrix  Xanti.    Gray,  same,  p.  213. 
Malacothrix  pkUyphylla.    Gbat,  same,  p.  2 1 4. 
Lygodeatnia  roatruta.    Gbat,  same,  p.  217. 
Senecio  renifoKia.    Porthr,  Flora  of  Colorado,  p.  83. 
Arnica  Parryi.     Gbat,  Araer.  Naturalist,  p.  213. 
I^ulipcea  luUa,     Pakkt,  same,  p.  214. 
Orl/iocarpiu  Parryi.     GBAY,Bamc,p.  214.    ' 
CoUintia  Greenei.    Grat,  Proc.  Araer.  Acad.,  vol.  x.,  p.  T5. 
Audibertia  Clevelandii.     Gkat,  Hame,  p.  76. 
Saracha  nana.    Gray,  same,  p.  62. 
Phytalie  Wrigktii.     Gbav,  same,  p.  63. 
Phyealis  hedermfolia.    Gray,  same,  p.  65. 
Fhysaiis  Mndleri.     Grat,  same,  p.  68. 
Cynofflossutn  oceiderUale.    Gray,  same,  p.  &8. 
Lilhospermum  Oalifornicum.     Grat,  aamo,  p.  51. 
Atnsinckia  echituUa.    Gray,  same,  p.  54. 
Anuitickia  teeaeUata,    Gray,  same,  p.  54. 
Erilriehium  Torreyi.    Gray,  same,  p.  58. 
Eritrichium  oxycaryum.     Gbay,  same,  p.  58. 
Eritrichium  fidvocaneacens.    Gray,  same,  p.  61. 
GUiafiliformia.     Gray,  same,  p.  75. 
Gompltocarpua  purpurascene.    Gray,  same,  p.  76. 
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Suada  diffusa.    Watson,  same,  vol.  ix.,  p.  88. 

SucBda  2'orreyana.    Watsoh,  Proc  Amer.  Acad.,  p.  88. 

Swsda  guffrvieacetu.    Watsoit,  same,  p.  68. 

SacBda  Califomica,    Watbon,  same,  p.  89. 

Kochia  Americana.    Watsoet,  same,  p.  93. 

Chenopodiwn  olidum.    Watboit,  same,  p.  96. 

Miltim  Califomictan.    Watson,  same,  p.  101. 

Atr^>lex  ipicata.    Watson,  same,  p.  108. 

Atriplex  Alaaketiaia,    Watson,  same,  p.  106. 

Atriplex  monili/era.    Watboit,  same,  p.  111. 

Atriplex  aaooaria.    Watson,  same,  p.  112. 

Atriplex  Wo^i.    Watsoh,  same,  p.  1 1 2, 

Atriplex  Wriffhtii.    Watson,  same,  p.  1 1 3. 

Atriplex  Texana.    Watson,  same,  p.  113. 

Atriplex  coronata.    Watson,  same,  p.  114. 

Atriplex  Powdiii.    Watbon,  same,  p.  114. 

Atriplex  expanaa.    Watson,  same,  p.  116. 

At)-i^ex  Gr^gii.    Watson,  same,  p.  IIB. 

Atriplex  oppoait{folia.    Watson,  same,  p.  118. 

Atriplex  Jireweri.    Watson,  same,  p.  119. 

Eriogonum  spaihvlatum.    Gbat,  same,  vol.  x.,  p.  76. 

Erioganum  ParryL    Gray,  eanie,  p.  77. 

Salix  IcEvigata.     Bbbb,  Amer.  Katnraliet,  p.  202. 

Caiochortua  Bentkamii.    Bakes,  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,Tol.xiv., 

p.  304. 
Caiochortus  apiculatut,     Bakbb,  same,  p.  305. 
Calochortva  Lyallii.    Bakbb,  Bame,  p.  306. 
Scirpua  Woyii.    Gray,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  x.,  p.  77. 
Scirput  apua.    Qbay,  same,  p.  78. 
Carex  tenuirostrit.    Olnby,  Amer.  Nataralist,  p.  214. 
Vilfa  minima.    Vasky,  Wheeler's  Catalogoe,  p.  64. 
Poa  Wheeleri.    Vasey,  same,  p.  66. 
Jiittuca  Thurberi,    Vasby,  same,  p.  66. 
Tritetum  Woyii,    Vasby,  same,  p.  67. 
Isoetes  BolanderL    Engblmann,  same,  p.  S14. 
Jaoetet  pygmcea.    Enoblm  ann,  same,  p.  2 14. 
Itoetea  NuUaUii.    A.  Bbadn,  same,  p.  216. 
Campylc^rua  HaUii.     LBsttUEBBUX,  Bame,  p.  165. 
Campylopw  frigidiu,     Lbsqdbbbdx,  same,  p,  165. 
Riccia  J^Hstii.    Austin,  Wheeler's  Catalogue,  p.  62. 
Riccia  WatsoniL    Austin,  same,  p.  62. 
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AaRICULTURB. 

In  iu;ricultiiral  science  we  have  to  report  an  enconraging 
amount  of  progreBs.  As  usual,  the  majmity  of  the  atom 
important  investigations  come  from  the  Eni'opeau,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  German  experiment  stations,  which  are 
coDtinually  increasing  in  numbers,  activity,  and  usefulnesi*. 
In  our  own  country,  likewise,  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  number  of  very  gratifying  evidences  of  interest  in  this 
department  of  research.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  appearance  of  the  JiuUetin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  and 
a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station 
in  Connecticut. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  intended  by  the  will  ot  its  founder 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  and  forming  a 
branch  of  Harvard  University,  having  at  present  no  students, 
IB  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  its  own  resources,  aided 
by  donations  from  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  to  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Storer,  a  number  of  very  ex- 
tended and  useful  investigations  have  bee^  made,  and  are 
etill  in  progress,  on  the  composition  of  feeding  materials  and 
fertilizers,  the  effects  of  different  fertilizer  upon  ei-ops,  and 
kindred  topics.  The  institution  thus  amounts  practically  to 
an  experiment  station. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  I>ecember,  1873,  a  movement  toward  the  establishment  of 
sn  experiment  station  in  that  state  was  initiated.  After  the 
matter  had  been  canvassed  in  a  number  of  farmers'  meet- 
ings, held  for  the  purpose  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  a 
motion  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  providing  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  station.  The  bill  was,  unfortu- 
nately, deferred  until  the  next  Legislature.  As  the  project 
baa  found  hearty  support  among  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
the  state,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  meet  with  success. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agrioiiiturat  College,  investigations 
have  been  made  by  President  Clark  upon  the  flow  of  sap  in 
trees.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  Scientific  School  at  New 
Haven,  Professor  Johnson  and  assistants  are  engaged  in  some 
very  interesting  studies  upon  the  nitrogen  of  soil 

The  chief  woricers  in  ^ricnltaral  science  in  England  afe 
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HesBrB.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  of  Rothamstead,  and  Dr.Yoelcker, 
chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socletjr.  At  the  estab- 
liahmeDt  of  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  consisting  of  a  laborsr 
tor;  and  experimental  fields,  some  eight  or  ten  persons  are 
direotly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  experimental  researches, the 
total  expense  of  which,  amounting  to  two  thousand  poaods 
(£2000)  per  annum,  is  borne  by  Mr.  Lawes.  Some  of  the 
most  elaborate  investigations  known  in  agricultural  science 
have  been  performed  here.  Among  these  are  experiments 
upon  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods  for  cattle,  and 
upon  the  effects  of  different  manures  upon  different  crops 
grown  year  after  year  upon  the  same  land.  A  late  report 
of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  gi'owth  of  barley  for 
twenty  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  land  fills  19T 
p^ea  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  In 
the  laboratory  of  Dr.Voelcker,  which  occupies  four  stories 
of  a  honse  in  Salisbury  Square,  London,  some  five  or  six  as- 
sistants are  employed,  and  as  many  as  two  hundred  analyses 
of  fodder  materials,  and  nearly  two  thousand  analyses  of 
fertilizers,  ara  made  per  annnm. 

In  the  experiment  station  founded  by  Grandeas  at  Nancy, 
in  France,  considerable  good  work  is  being  done.  Of  the 
labors  of  the  other  experiment  stations  reported  as  having 
been  founded  in  France  we  hear  but  little. 

Accounts  from  Switzerland  show  that  there  are  in  that 
country,  let,  the  so-called  "Alpine  Experiment  Stations,"  four 
in  number,  commenced  in  1863,  for  the  pnrpose  of  making 
experiments  with  fertilizers ;  2d,  a  station  for  dairy  economy, 
established  in  IS^IZ,  at  Thun;  3d,  a  station  in  process  of  es- 
tablishment in  connection  with  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich ;  4th,  the  establishment 
for  investigations  in  agricultural  science,  maintained  by  Mr. 
Risler  on  his  estate  of  Cal^vres,  near  Nyon. 

The  progressive  spirit  which  prevails  in  Italy  under  the 
regime  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  effected,  among  other  im- 
provements, the  establishment  of  some  twelve  experiment 
stations.  Of  these,  one  is  devoted  to  investigations  on  silk- 
cultnre;  another  to  wine^iulture;  another  to  dairy  economy; 
vhile  the  labors  of  others,  instead  of  being  specialized,  are 
devoted  to  various  branches  of  investigation. 
■  In  January,  1873,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  stations 
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was  held  at  Rome,  in  vhicb  reports  vera  made  and  discus- 
eions  held  upon  experiments  on  sugar-beet  culture,  and  npon 
the  growth  of  maize  and  wheat;  the  management  of  silk- 
wormsj  grape-culture  and  wine-making;  and  similar  sub- 
jects. We  faave  reports  of  the  continued  and  successful  ac- 
tivity of  these  stations,  and  of  the  eatablishment  of  othei-s 
hy  private  enterprise. 

The  Austrian  government,  through  its  ministry  of  agricult- 
ure, has  likewise  caused  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
experiment  stations,  and  provided  funds  for  their  successful 
maintenance. 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  research  in  agricultural  science  is  made.  The  first  experi- 
meot  station  was  established  in  Saxony  about  twenty-one 
years  ago.  There  are  now  in  the  German  Empire  some  forty, 
of  which  several  have  been  established  during  the  past  year. 
In  each  one  of  these  stations  from  one  to  six  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  investigation.  With  these  should  be 
reckoned  a  number  of  laboratories,  connected  with  agricult- 
ural  schools,  and  devoted  to  work  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try. An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  later  researches  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  chemistry  and  physiology  may  be  gained 
from  the  transactions  of  the  Section  for  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try of  the  meeting  of  the  German  Natur/orscher  vnd  AerzU 
held  at  Wiesbaden  last  September,  at  which  nearly  forty  per- 
sons, including  the  directors  and  chemiBts  of  a  number  of 
the  stations,  were  present,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
labors  of  the  stations  were  reported, 

Dr.Von  Wolff  described  a  number  of  series  of  experiments 
on  the  digestive  capacity  of  swine  ior  various  fodder  mate- 
rials, as  barley,  maize,  beans,  pease,  cocoa-nut  cakes,  and  even 
cock-chafers  {Maikaefer),  which  latter  were  found  to  be  quite 
nutritious.  The  high  digestive  power  of  swine  for  carbo- 
hydrates was  strikingly  demonstrated.  Experiments  on  the 
digestive  capacity  of  sheep  for  hay  and  turnips  were  also 
reported. 

Dr.  Fleischer  gave  accounts  of  new  respiration  experi- 
ments with  sheep,  performed  at  Weende,  in  continuation  of 
a  series  which  bas  been  going  on  for  some  years  at  that  sta- 
tion. Weiske  and  Weldt  reported  experiments  showing  that 
more  hippuric  acid  was  excreted  by  rabbits  when  led  on 
clover  than  when  fed  on  pure  grasa 
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Dr.  Mayer,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  described  ei- 
perimentB  on  tlie  absorptive  power  of  leavea  from  aminoDia, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  coQtmiy  to  the  usual  belielj 
leguminous  plauta  have  no  Bpecial  facility  for  absorbing  com- 
bined atmospheric  uitrogcn. 

Dr.VoD  Wolff  reported  experiments  on  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  oo  the  development  of  out 
plants  grown  in  aqueous  solutions. 

Besides  the  experiments  here  referred  to,  a  large  cumber 
of  investigations  upon  the  nutrition  of  animals  and  plants, 
ftnd  allied  subjects,  have  been  in  progress  in  the  German  sta- 
tions during  the  past  year.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  researches  are  those  upon  the  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent ingredients  of  food  in  animal  nutrition,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  respiration  apparatus. 

The  sources  of  supply  and  the  means  of  regulating  the  sale 
of  commercial  fertilizers  are  subjects  of  ever-increasing  in- 
terest. Examinations  of  the  deposits  of  Pemvian  guano  are 
calculated  to  relieve  the  fears  of  those  who  were  antici- 
pating a  speedy  exhaustion  of  this  article. 

The  analyses  of  fertilizers,  for  the  purpose  of  control  of 
the  trade  in  these  articles,  are  becoming  year  by  year  more 
common,  and  their  necessity  better  understood.  In  the  ex- 
periment station  at  ITalle,  in  Germany,  the  number  of  these 
analyses  made  annually  has  been  increasing,  until  now  it  is 
over  one  thousand.  In  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Voelcker, 
of  London,  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  where  analyses  of  fertilizers  are  made  for  members 
of  the  society  and  others,  the  amount  of  this  work  has  grown 
to  such  a  degree  that  five  or  six  assistant  chemists  are  em- 
ployed, who  analyze  about  two  thousand  samples  per  year. 
Professor  Goessman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  inspector  of  fertilizers  for  that  state. 
His  firat  report  has  appeared,  and  is  a  very  valuable  pam- 
phlet npon  the  aonrces  of  supply  and  quality  of  the  mor* 
important  fertilizing  materials  used  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Report  for  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  for  187S 
contains  the  report  of  Professor  Johnson  on  the  analyses  of 
thirty-one  fertilizers  in  common  use  in  the  state.  A  report 
by  Professor  White  on  the  analyses  of  feitilizers  sold  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  is  also  worthy  of  mention.    While  the 
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ualf  Bes  above  referred  to  show  an  improvemeDt  in  the  qual- 
ity of  tbe  fertilizers  over  that  of  former  years,  they  still  con* 
firm  the  results  of  experience,  as  deuisive  as  it  ia  costly,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  that  the  only  means  for 
regulating  the  trade  in  commerciat  fertilisers,  and  prevent- 
ing immense  frauds,  is  that  the  buyers  know  the  quality  of 
the  goods  they  purchase,  and  that  this  cau  be  determined 
only  by  chemical  analysis. 


Under  the  head  of  Pucicnlture  and  the  FUkeriet  we  have 
to  record  continued  and  satistavtory  pvogress  in  tbe  efforts 
made  to  increase  the  food  supply  for  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  the  combined  action  of  several  of  the  states  and 
of  tbe  general  government  having  produced  most  gratifying 
Feaults.  Owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  Congressional 
appropriation  for  tbe  purpose  was  made,  the  hatching  and  dis< 
tribntion  of  shad  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  could  not 
be  begun  nntilthe  end  of  June,  when,  of  course,  the  South- 
em  stations  were  unavailable  for  the  purpose.  Arrangements 
were  made,  however,  with  the  Fieh  Commissioners  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  to  furnish  a  supply  of  young  shad 
from  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  rivers,  and  the  labor 
of  transfer  was  continued  until  the  midille  of  AngusL  Sev- 
eral millions  of  young  fish  were  successfully  transferred  to  re- 
mote points,  in  one  instance  as  far  as  Texas,  while  Minnesota, 
Iow(i,Wisconsin,Hlinoie,Ohio,Keotucky,Termont,  and  Maine 
shared  in  the  reBults, 

Tlie  jish  are  usnally  placed  in  the  head -waters  of  the 
streams,  where  they  remain  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  pass 
down  to  the  sea.  On  their  return,  the  states  bordering  on 
the  rivers  along  the  entire  line  of  their  route  have  an  eqnal 
chance  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  their  introduction. 

As  a  return  for  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  German 
government  two  years  ago  in  presenting  260,000  salmon-esgs 
to  the  United  States,  the  attempt  was  made  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  young  shad  to  that  country.  MesBrs.  Mather  &  An- 
derson, experienced  finh-culturiBts,  were  placed  in  chaise  of 
100,000  fish,  and  free  passage  and  freight  furnished  by  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  on  the  steamer  Rhine.  Unfortunate- 
ly, tbe  fiab  did  not  survive  the  eleventh  day  out,  having 
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died,  apparently  for  want  of  proper  food,  shortly  before  I'each* 
irg  Southampton,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  people 
of  Germany,  who  had  hoped  for  better  reBuite.  It  ie  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  experiment  will  be  renewed  another 
season,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  with  fall  Buccees. 

The  collecting  of  ealmon  at  the  United  States  establish- 
mentB  has  also  been  very  successfal.  In  California,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston Stone  renewed  his  operations  on  the  McClond  River, 
and  obtained  six  raillionB  of  eggs,  of  which  number  one  mill- 
ion were  batched  and  placed  in  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
the  rest  were  shipped  to  the  East,  where  they  were  given  in 
chaise  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  many  of  the  states  for 
hatching  out  and  distribution.  This  has  been  already  done 
to  a  lai^e  extent,  and  will  doubtlcBB  produce  important  re- 
sults. The  distribution  in  this  case  was  very  much  the  same 
as  in  that  of  the  shad. 

At  the  other  establishment  at  BncltBport,  on  the  Penobscot  ■ 
River,  in  charge  of  Mr,  Charles  G.  Atkins,  more  than  three 
millions  of  eggs  were  taken,  which  are  now  being  developed 
to  the  proper  stage  for  distribution. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
missioner, in  connection  with  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  to  secure  a  supply  of  Laud-locked  Salmon,  a 
superior  species  for  certain  localities.  Owing  to  untoward 
cirenmBtances,  a  less  number  than  had  been  hoped  for  was 
obtained,  although  enough  to  allow  a  limited  distribution. 

The  American  Grayling  {TAytnaUm  tricolor)  has  been  a 
subject  of  attention  on  the  part  of  several  specialists,  by 
whom  both  fish  and  eggs  have  been  brought  from  the  Aii- 
Sable  River,  in  Michigan,  where  they  are  very  abundant. 
Although  this  fish  is  of  little  economical  value,  it  is  one  of 
great  beanty,  and  has  excellent  game  qualities,  so  that  it  ia 
considered  desirable  to  mnltiply  it. 

Black  Bass  and  other  interior  fish  have  also  been  distrib- 
nted  by  various  State  Commissioners,  so  as  to  greatly  widen 
their  present  range. 

It  is  almost  too  early  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  shad  into  new  waters,  although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  experiment  in  California  will  be  a  success, 
full-grown  fish  having  been  taken  during  the  last  season. 
Tlie  species  is  protected  from  capture  for  several  years  to 
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eome  by  legislative  enactment.  Similar  indicationa  of  the 
Dccorrenoe  of  uearly  full-grown  ahad  in  Lake  Ontario  have 
also  been  recorded. 

The  experiment  of  tranefen-ing  salmon  to  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania  has  not  been  satisfactory  beretafoi-e,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  renew  it  by  means  of  spawn  sent  from  England, 
as  also  from  California.  Tbe  eaucess  in  introducing  the  Eu- 
ropean Trout  and  Yellow  Perch  has,  however,  been  perfect, 
both  these  species  being  now  taken  by  the  ton  in  the  waters 
of  the  countries  first  mentioned. 

Hie  increasing  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  fisli- 
caltore  is  shown  by  the  number  of  states  now  provided 
with  Fish  Commiseionei-s  to  look  afler  this  interest  within 
their  respective  limits;  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
present  winter  many  of  the  remaining  states  will  be  pro- 
vided with  such  officers.  When  this  is  done,  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  Commissioners  of  the  states  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  the  enactment  of  uniform  laws  that  shall  protect 
the  interost  of  tbe  community  without  being  onerous  upon 
those  who  engage  in  the  business  of  capturing  fish  for  the 
markcL 

The  sea  fisheries  of  the  country  have  been  prosecuted  on 
a  very  large  scale,  not  the  least  important  among  which  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  capture  and  utilisation  of  the  Men- 
haden or  MoBsbnnker.  An  immense  capital  is  now  invested 
in  this  business,  employing  several  hundred  sailing-vessels 
and  quite  a  number  of  steamers,  and  having  manufactories 
all  along  the  coast  for  the  conversion  of  the  fish  into  oil  and 
scrap.  Many  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  were  made  in  1873, 
and  the  yield  for  1874  will  probably  be  much  greater.  A 
reoent  method  of  utilizing  this  fish  consists  in  converting  it 
into  an  article  of  food,  which  is  sold  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans,  either  as  put  up  in  oU  or  in  pickle.  A  single  establish- 
ment at  Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  consumes  two  hun- 
dred bushels  daily  in  the  summer,  in  tbe  mannfaotare  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  "  Ocean  Trent." 

Mnch  apprehension  has  lately  been  aroused  on  the  New 
England  coast  in  view  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  lobsters, 
both  in  number  and  size,  resulting  especially  from  the  recent 
practice  of  canning;  and  the  combined  action  of  the  Do- 
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tninioQ  and  of  Maine,  New  Hampehire,  and  Hassachasetta 
hae  been  invoked  to  regulate  the  traffic.  The  methods  t« 
be  adopted  will  probably  coasist  in  the  establiabment  of  a 
period  during  which  no  lobsters  shall  be  captured,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  female  lobslers,  or  any  males  less  than 
eleven  inches  in  length,  or  weighing  less  than  a  pound  or  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  interest  by  the  statement,  if  correct,  that  20,000 
tons  of  lobsters  were  canned  in  1873  in  the  British  Provinces 
alone. 

Aa  elaborate  article  in  the  journal  of  the  Scottish  Mete- 
orological Society  gives  tbe  result  of  inquiries  into  the  re- 
lationship between  meteorological  conditions  and  the  sea 
fisheries,  especially  those  of  the  herring ;  and  enough  is 
shown  therein  to  indicate  that  this  connection  is  closer  than 
lias  been  appi-eciated,  and  tliat  in  all  probability  a  csrefnl 
observation  of  ocean  temperatures  will  enable  those  interest- 
ed to  nnderstand  and  anticipate  the  now  apparently  capri- 
cious movements  of  the  hemng  in  their  course  to  and  from 
the  shores. 

In  counectioTi  with  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  we  may 
perhaps  not  inappropriately  include  the  interests  counected 
with  the  captui-e  of  the  fur-seala  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  in 
Alaska.  As  is  well  known,  these  islands  have  been  leased 
to  the  Alaslca  Commercial  Company,  under  certain  condi- 
tions ;  at  first  with  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  captures 
to  75,000  in  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  25,000  in  the  Island 
of  St.  George.  Quite  lately  this  has  been  changed  ao  as  to 
allow  the  taking  of  90,000  from  the  former  and  10,000  from 
the  latter.  The  fur-seals  continue  to  fumish  a  highly  fash- 
ionable article  of  clothing,  and  consequently  are  still  in  great 
demand.  A  considerable  business  is  also  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oil,  nithonqh  the  great  quantity  obtained  from 
other  sources  has  affected  the  price  so  greatly  as  to  induce 
the  Alaska  Company  to  bestow  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion to  that  branch  of  its  business. 

The  hair -seal  fisheries  of  the  Newfoundland  seas  were 
much  less  productive  than  in  187.1;  indeed,  the  Newfoundland 
government  has  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  sudden  de- 
crease, and  proposes  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause. 
Several  of  the  European  nations  interested  in  the  subject  are. 
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it  is  said,  contemplating  the  formation  of  a  treaty  to  regu- 
late the  season,  period,  and  amount  of  the  hunt  for  these  aui- 
mala. 

TBCHnOLOOT. 

In  connection  with  the  tevhnolog;  of  the  preceding  di> 
visiou,  we  iticord  the  iact  that  an  organized  effort  is  about 
being  made  to  utilize  the  waste  or  slack  coal  for  fuel,  upon 
the  process  devised  by  Mr.  Loiseau,  whose  invention  was  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  yearly  Record,  The  "  Loiaeau  Pressed 
Fuel  Company"  has  lately  been  formally  organized,  with  a 
Dumber  of  prominent  coal  operators  in  the  management. 
The  erection  of  the  works  is  at  present  progressing  at  Port 
Richmond. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
aSurded,  among  other  matters  of  value  to  tha  metallurgist, 
an  admirable  oppoitunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  expe> 
rienee  gained  in  and  the  prospects  of  mechanical  puddling. 

The  giat  of  this  discussion  indicated  that  thus  far,  upon 
the  scale  on  which  it  has  been  introduced,  mat;hine-puddling 
has  met  with  but  questionable  snccess;  and  American  ex- 
perience will  probably  coincide  with  this  opinion.  In  the 
most  influential  quarters,  however,  the  sentiment  is  atrongly 
expressed  that  the  nltimate  triumph  of  the  system  in  Bome 
form  ia  certain.  The  difficulties  of  the  procew  are  various, 
and  reside  in  the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  is  considerable ; 
and  in  the  fact  that  rolls  of  exceptionally  large  size  and  great 
power  are  required  to  manipulate  the  large  blooms  produced 
ID  the  rotary  furnace,  any  accident  to  which  would  be  a 
serious  matter.  But  the  most  obstinate  difficulty  that  is 
encountered  ia  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  lining  of  the 
furnace  by  the  large  masaea  of  metal  thrown  into  it. 

To  offset  these  disadvantages,  its  advocates  advance  the 
following  points:  It  is  possible  to  operate  with  much  larger 
masses  of  metal,  and  to  produce  iron  of  far  more  uniform 
quality,  than  by  the  old  method  of  puddling  by  hand,  while 
the  substitution  of  machinery  reliuves  the  laborer  of  the 
most  exhausting  manual  work;  involving  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage that  the  manufacturer  is  placed  in  a  position  of  in- 
dependence OS  regards  skilled  labor.  The  machine-puJdling, 
again,  it  ia  claimed,  van  be  pei'formed  more  economically 
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thao  hand-puddling — ft  fact  demonstrated  by  actnal  expe- 
rience here  and  abroad;  and  the  qaality  of  the  product  is 
such  as  to  command  a  higher  price  than  that  produced  by 
hand  from  the  same  pig. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  sppe&r  that  every  where  the  me- 
chanical ayBtem  is  gaining  advocates,  and  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  raoBt  of  the  difficulties  that  now  sun'oaiid  the 
problem  will  be  obviated  with  a  few  years  more  of  practice. 
The  plan  lately  invented  by  Mr.Cranipton  appears,  incident- 
ally remarked,  to  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  is  now 
being  largely  introduced  in  England. 

Mr.CrHmptou  employs  coal-duet  fuel  in  his  rotary  furnace, 
and  has  introduced  other  novel  features,  chief  among  which 
is  his  method  of  constructing  the  water-casing,  the  chamber 
being  lined  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  general  results  of  Mr. 
Crampton's  invention  clearly  demonstrate  that,  in  the  firat 
place,  slack  or  small  coal  can  be  utilized,  and  that  coal-dust 
and  air  can  be  fed  automatically — a  matter  that  has  sorely 
tried  many  who  have  endeavored  to  effect  that  object. 

We  may  be  able  in  our  nest  Annual  Record  to  announce 
material  progress  in  this  field. 

The  most  interesting  item  connected  with  the  metallai^y 
of  Iron,  originating  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  bring- 
ing out,  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Institnte  of 
Mining  Engineers,  of  a  new  pi-occBS  for  iron  and  steel  making, 
by  Thomas  S.  Biair,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  process  in  question 
produces  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore.  Its  essential 
featui-e  consists  in  the  production  of  an  "  iron  sponge,"  which, 
according  to  the  quality  of  product  required,  may  be  sub- 
sequently melted  down  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron,  the  propor- 
tions being  so  chosen  as  to  produce  ingots  of  any  desired 
degree  of  carburization.  In  the  production  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore,  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  not 
raised  so  high  as  to  melt  the  iron,  and  consequently  the 
deoxidized  ii-on  retains  the  form  of  the  ore  introduced,  but 
possesses  a  spongy  texture,  whence  the  name  applied  to  it. 
This  sponge  presents  so  large  a  surface  to  the  air,  that  if 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  it  while  hot,  it  readily 
oxidizes  and  returns  to  its  original  condition  of  sesquioxide. 
It  is  necessary  therefora  that  it  should  cool  before  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air.    llie  construction  of  a  furnace  in 
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which  these  condUions  shall  be  realized  ia  an  important  feat- 
ure of  Mr.  Blair's  inveDtion,  He  obviates  the  difficulty,  be- 
fore named,  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  fui-nace,  and 
placing  the  zone  of  reduction  bo  high  up  that,  by  the  time 
the  iron  sponge  has  reached  the  bottom  in  its  natural  descent 
by  gravity,  it  is  already  sufficiently  cold  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. To  impart  and  maintain  the  necessaiy  temperatui-e, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  heat  the  ore  in  thin  strata.  This  - 
was  accomplished  by  constructing  the  furnace  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  top  of  which  was 
suspended  an  inner  cylinder,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  six  feet  long.  The  material  is  charged  only  in 
the  annuluB,  heat  being  applied  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
word  *' paddling,"  of  course,  finds  no  place  in  this  piocess. 
The  experiments  tlius  far  made  with  it  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  rich  ores  from  Iron  Mountain  and  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  product  requires  no  subsequent  purification.  The 
assertion  is  made,  likewise,  tliat  "  titanium  gives  no  trouble 
in  the  direct  process,"  which,  if  sustained  by  experience,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  invention,  since  many  rk-b 
beds  of  titan iferous  ore  must  remain  unworlied  in  ordinary 
blast-furnace  practice  that  can  thus  be  utilized.  Where 
the  ores  used  are  impure,  the  product  will  require  purifica* 
tioD,  and  this  the  inventor  claims  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  a  gas-furnace  of  peculiar  conslruction.  The  economy  of 
the  process,  which  is  alYer  all  the  test  of  its  value,  is  claimed 
to  be  considerable.  The  pi'ocess  is  being  operated  on  a 
large  scale  at  Pittsburgh,  though  with  what  result  we  are 
unable  to  state. 

The  last  year  has  witnessed  also  the  invention  and  ex- 
perimental trial  of  another  direct  process,  which,  althoogh 
details  are  meagre,  seems  to  have  excited  an  unusual  amount 
of  attention.  In  reference  to  this  novelty,  Iron  uses  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  words:  "It  may  have  been  thought  by 
some  that  with  the  Bessemer-steel  process  we  had  seen  the 
last  startling  innovation  in  the  commercial  manufacture  of 
steel;  but,  according  to  the  latest  news  from  Vienne,  we  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  threshold  of  another  startling  revolution." 

The  invention  which  has  called  forth  the  foregoing  com- 
ments is  a  process  which  claims  to  effect  nothing  less  than 
the  "direct"  production  of  steel  from  the  ore — a  problem 
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that  bas  baffled  the  best  metallurgical  Bkill.  The  Byfit«m  it 
termed  that  of  Ponsard  (from  the  inventor),  and  resides  in 
the  direct  treatment  of  the  ores  in  a  reverberatory  gas-fur- 
nace of  peculiar  construtition.  Its  essential  features  are  a 
gazogene,  which  traueforms  the  combastible  into  the  gaseouB 
state ;  a  large  chamber  of  many  compartments,  in  which  the 
operations  are  conducted;  and  an  apparatus  in  brick  called 
.  the  "Recuperator,"  which  absorbs  the  waste  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  gives  it  back  in  the  form  of  hot  air.  Tlie  compart- 
ments of  the  working  chamber  serve  eitcceseively  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore,  for  the  reactiims  that  are  to  be  effected, 
and  finally  fur  the  fusion  of  all  the  materials,  so  that  a  sepa- 
I'ation  by  virtue  of  difference  of  densities  is  made  possible. 
These  several  operations  require  for  their  performance  very 
different  temperatures,  and  the  Ponsard  furnace,  by  its  pe- 
culiar construction,  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  first  esperimenial  run  of  steel  upon  the  process  here 
described  was  made  on  the  27th  of  September  last,  at  the 
iron  works  of  Les  Yerii^rea  ( Vienne),  and  is  declared  to  have 
been  quite  successful;  so  much  so  as  to  warrant  the  an- 
nouncement that  steel  may  be  produced  direct  from  the  ore, 
without  passing  through  the  roundabout  and  complex  proc- 
esses hitherto  employed. 

The  fluorine  process  of  purifying  iron,invent«d  by  Mr.  James 
Hendei-son,  was  introduced  into  this  country  during  the  past 
year  at  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Trenton;  and  the  firm  of  Tuckermaii,  Mulligan,  &  Co., 
of  the  Ulstei-  Iron  Works,  Saugertics,  Kew  York,  are  about  to 
introduce  it  into  their  works.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
details,  that  are  probably  already  well  known  to  most  of  our 
technical  readci-s  through  the  journals,  but  may  add  that  io 
the  preliminary  trials  of  the  process  al  Trenton  the  most  In- 
ferior cinder  pig-iron  that  could  be  procured  was  nsed  to  test 
iW  value,  and  the  result  was  a  bar-iron  of  very  superior  quality. 
Again,  oi-dinary  anthracite  pig-iron  was  m.ide  into  the  finest 
quality  of  wrought  iron,  which  was  equal  to  that  from  the 
I'est  brands  of  Swedish  iron.  These  trials  remove  any  donbta 
that  may  have  existed  hitherto  in  the  minds  of  the  practi- 
cal men  who  witnessed  them,  of  the  economical  application 
of  the  process  for  the  prodnction  of  the  higher  gradea  of 
wronght  iron. 
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Much  importaaoe  attaches  to  the  reanlts  obtained  abroad 
by  M.  Euverte,  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  east  irona  containing  piios- 
phorua.  At  the  last  meelisg  of  the  Society  dea  Inyenieura 
CivUs,  the  following  poiuts,  in  relation  to  the  experimental 
work  conducted  under  the  direction  of  this  geutlemao  at 
the  Terre-Noire  Works,  were  made  public,  and  are  of  great 
ictereat  to  all  concerned  with  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
BteeL  After  inviting  attention  to  the  recent  improvements 
ID  Bessemer  practice, M.  Euverte  remarked  upon  the  superior 
lesults  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  ferro-mauganese  for 
spiegel-eiseu,  in  the  production  of  steel  from  ores  containing 
a  high  pei'centage  of  phosphorus.  [Tlie  ferro-nianganese  re- 
ferred to  is  an  alloy  of  iron  and  manganese,  manufactured 
by  a  patented  process  at  the  Terre-NoIre  Works,  and  con~ 
tains  as  much,  at  times,  as  69  per  cent,  of  the  latter  met- 
al.] The  experimental  pig-iron,  in  these  trials,  was  first 
puddled  with  great  care,  and  melted  down  iu  a  Siemenu- 
Martin  furnace,  and  the  ingots  were  rolled  into  i-ails.  Al- 
tboagh  not  entirely  successful,  these  experiments  indicated 
that,  althongh  it  was  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  phos- 
phorns  by  any  rapid  process  like  the  Bessemer,  it  was  quite 
possible,  under  certain  well-defined  conditions,  to  allow  the 
phosphorus  to  remain  in  the  steel  without  exereising  any 
practically  injurious  effect  upon  its  qualities;  and  it  was 
proved  that  even  with  tolerably  large  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus introduced  into  the  steel  in  a  Siemens-Martin  fur- 
nace, the  operation,  when  completed  by  the  addition  of  ferro- 
manganese  (containing  42  per  cent,  of  metallic  manganese); 
yielded  a  malleable  steel  of  good  merchantable  qualities ;  and 
a  repetition  of  similar  experiments  warranted  the  conclusion 
that  "  phosphorus  may  be  introduced  into  cast  steel,  pro- 
vided the  carbon  is  eliminated,  and  the  less  carbon  there 
remains,  the  more  phosphorus  may  be  lefl."  If  these  ex- 
periments are  substantiated  in  practice  elsewhere,  and  are 
not  found  to  be  dependent  npon  locally  favorable  circum* 
stances,  we  may  soon  have  to  record  the  extending  familiar- 
ity on  the  part  of  iron  manufacturers  with  the  art  of  work- 
ing irons  and  steels  containing  phosphorus,  and  the  ultimate 
realisation  in  the  near  future  of  the  problem  that  has  so  long 
perplexed  the  metallurgist, 
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Of  niDch  interest  in  the  same  field  is  the  statement  roado 
before  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, that  the  prouess  of  Jacobi  for  dephosphorizing  iron  ores 
previous  to  their  being  einelted  in  the  furnace  is  in  snccess- 
fiil  operation  at  the  Adalbert  Iron  Works,  at  Kladno,  in  Bo- 
hemia. The  process,  incidentally  remarlced,  conBiets  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ores,  in  suitable  apparatus  (after  roasting  to 
drive  off  sulphur),  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  gene- 
rated from  the  roasting  of  iron  pyrites  in  contact  with  air. 
The  residual  liquid  contains  sufficient  phosphate  of  lime,  etc, 
dissolved  from  the  ore,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  process ;  and 
the  sulphurous  acid  contaiued  therein  is  driven  out  by  boil- 
in{^,  and  is  led  ^ain  into  the  towers  and  utiliEed  repeatedly. 
The  precipitated  phosphate  is  sold  for  manure. 

The  new  alloy,  phosphor-bronze,  referred  to  in  our  last 
yearly  Record,  has  since  then  become  domesticated  in  the 
United  States.  Smelting  works  have  for  some  months  been 
in  operation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  producing  lar^e 
quantities  of  the  alloy,  and  supplying  the  Pittsburgh  mills 
and  some  of  our  leading  railroad  companies. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  phosphor-bronze  is  soon  to 
be- met,  it  is  stated,  by  the  establishment  of  additional  works  , 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  YorL  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  EUnzel,  one  of  the  disooverei-s  of  the  al- 
loy, he  has  lately  developed  certain  new  features  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  possess  much  mechanical  interest  Dr. 
Ednzel  states  the  discovery  that  when  phosphor-bronze  is 
oombined  with  a  fixed  proportion  of  lead,  the  phospfaorizetl 
triple  alloy,  when  cast  into  a  bar  or  bearing,  segi'egates  into 
two  distinct  alloys — one  of  which  is  a  hard  and  tough  phos- 
phor-bronze, containing  but  little  lead;  and  the  other  a 
much  Botlcr  alloy,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  tin  and  traces  of  copper.  The  latter  alloy  is 
almost  white,  and  when  the  casting  is  fractured  will  be  found 
to  be  nearly  equally  diffused  through  it ;  the  phosphor-bronze 
alloy  forming,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  metallic  sponge,  all  of 
whose  cavities  are  occupied  by  the  soft  metallic  alloy  segre- 
gated fVom  it.  The  phenomenon  of  the  segregation  of  com- 
binations of  copper  with  tin  or  zinc  into  two  or  more  alloys 
has  long  been  known,  and  from  the  fact  that  such  separation 
is  generally  massive,  and  not  equable  throughout  the  masx, 
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U  a  source  of  gieat  annoyance  to  lh«  founder.  Dr.  Ktinzel 
claims,  however,  to  have  succeeded  in  canaiu^  this  segrega- 
tion to  take  place  in  nniform  dietributiun  thronghont  the 
casting,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  the  properties  of  the 
product  he  obtains  to  construct  therefrom  bearings  of  rail- 
way and  other  machinery.  In  heavy  bearings,  such  as  those 
for  marine  engines,  the  valuable  properties  of  Babbitt  metal, 
and  other  anti-friction  alloys,  are  well  recognized  ;  but  these, 
being  generallj  soft,  soon  become  distorted  under  consider- 
able pressure  accompanied  by  contiotial  vibration,  aiid  &il 
to  anstain  the  journals  in  proper  placa  The  machinist  there- 
fore resorts  to  the  device  of  casting  a  hollow  cage  of  hard 
metal  of  proper  form  for  the  intended  bearing,  the  cavities 
of  which  he  then  fills  up  by  casting  into  them  the  sofl  metal 
alloy,  which  thna  forms  the  actual  rubbing- surface  of  the 
bearing.  The  bard-metal  cage  thos  supports  the  sofl  metal 
within,  and  prevents  its  distortion  or  escape,  save  by  surface 
abrasion.  The  new  phosphorized  alloy  of  Dr.  KOnzel  effects, 
it  ia  claimed,  the  same  result.  It  forma  its  own  supporting 
ci^e  for  the  soft  bearing  metal,  which,  as  alluded  to  in  the 
outset,  separates  from  it  in  the  process  of  cooling.  He  claims 
that  these  bearings  combine  the  very  small  friction  and  non* 
abrasion  of  the  journals  with  the  firm  resistance  to  pressure 
and  Btability  of  form  of  bearings  of  hard  metals. 

We  can  not  omit  to  record  likewise  certain  important  and 
highly  interesting  discoveries  concerning  the  behavior  of 
metsis  tinder  stress,  whiufa  have  attracted  much  attention 
daring  the  past  year,  during  which  time  they  were  fully  de- 
veloped. Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston,  in  the  conrse  of 
some  experiments  with  an  apparatus  for  determining  the 
tortional  resistance  of  materials,  which  was  provided*  with  an 
aatomalic  registry,  permitted  a  test  piece  of  wrought  iron  to 
remain  in  the  machine  strained  far  beyond  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, with  the  view  of  detei-mining,  if  possible,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  "  viscosity  "  in  the  metals.  The  metal  was 
left  ander  strain  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  not  then  yielded 
in  the  slightest  degree:  a  fact  that  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  availability  of  iron  and  of  steel  (which  behaves 
similarly)  for  use  in  constructions  exposed  to  severe  sti'ain. 

After  tweuty-four  hours,  there  appearing  no  evidence  of 
further  yielding,  it  was  attempted  to  still  fuither  distort  the 
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test  piece,  when  the  nnexpected  discovery  was  made  tfaat  the 
resisting  power  of  the  specimen  had  actually  become  greater 
during  the  period  of  rest  under  strain,  and  the  pencil  of  the 
register,  instead  of  descending,  rose  until  it  indicated  an  in- 
crease of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  the 
sample,  when  it  traced  a  path  parallel  with,  but  above,  that 
of  the  previous  day.  This  remarkable  obBervatiou  was  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experiments.  The  pheuomenon  here  dis- 
covered is  the  elevation  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  by  a  con- 
tinued strain.  Professor  Thurston  at  once  conimuuicated 
his  discovery  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  £ngiaeer8, 
in  whose  Transactions  and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute it  appeared  simultaneously  shortly  afterward.  By  one 
of  those  coincidences  that  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  ia 
the  annals  of  scientifio  discovery,  where  matiy  independent 
observers  are  experimenting  in  the  same  field  of  investigation. 
Commander  Beardslee,  U.  S,  N.,  in  experimenting  upon  the 
tensile  strength  of  iron  left  under  sti-ess,  made  precisely  the 
■ame  discovery,  without  the  knowledge  that  it  had  but  » 
short  time  previously  been  published  by  Professor  Thurston. 
The  in tei-esting  feature  of  this  independent  observation,  how- 
ever, resides  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct method  and  apparatus.  Professor  Thurston's  experi- 
ments  were  made  with  his  "  Autographic  Testing  Machine," 
and  those  of  Commander  Beardslee  upon  the  ordinary  form 
of  Tensile  Lever  Machine.  In  the  memurandum  of  Com- 
mander Beardslee  containing  his  first  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  test  piece  (bloom  iron  turned  approximately  to  one- 
half  square-inch  section)  exhibited  a  gain  of  resistance  at  a 
position  of  earliest  set,  i.  e.,  an  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit, 
from  2S,075  to  26,100  ponnds  per  square  inch,  or  13.1  j*r 
cent,  in  seventeen  hours.  Continuing  these  expei-iments  by 
direction  of  the  Kavy  Department,  Commander  Beardslee 
made  the  further  discovery  that  metal  (iron)  which  had  been 
submitted  to  strain  until  it  had  taken  a  set,  and  then  removed 
entirely  from  the  machine  and  laid  aside  for  intervals  of  va- 
rious lengths,  when  again  replaced  under  strain  increased  in 
power  of  resistance  as  in  the  firat  instance. 

The  import&ut  fact  therefore  is  established  by  these  inves- 
tigations that  metal  sti'aincd  ho  far  as  to  take  on  a  permanent 
set  gains  in  power  of  resistance  within  certain  limits  of  time 
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xad  increase.  Id  an  elaborate  diBcussion  of  the  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Materials  of  CoDStniction,  Frofegsor  Thurston 
explains  the  elevation  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  by  a  continued 
strain,  which  the  foregoing  expeiimente  demonstrate,  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  The  cause  is  probably  a  gradual  release 
of  internal  strain.. .  -The  manner  in  which  this  redaction  of 
internal  strain  occurs,  by  continued  stress  at  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, OS  here  observed,  may  be  readily  conceived.  When 
the  metal  is  tlins  strained,  many  sets  of  molecules  are  placed 
in  positions  in. which  they  exert  a  maxiniubi  effect  tending 
to  produce  molecular  changes  which  may  equalize  the  origi- 
nally irregular  distributioa  of  inter-molecular  stresses.  After 
a  time  the  change  actually  takes  place  by  "  flow,"  and  the 
resisting  power  of  the  piece  becomes  increased,  and  its  limit 
of  elasticity  raised,  simply  because  its  forces  are  now  no 
longer  divided,  and  may  act  together  in  resisting  external 
forces.'*  This  explanation  is  eminently  rational,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  Commander  BeardsJee's  experiment- 
al confirmation  of  the  fact,  deducible  therefrom,  that  this  re- 
lease of  internal  strain  occurs  to  a  nearly  equal  extent  if  the 
strained  piece  is  simply  laid  aside  for  a  similar  interval  after 
it  has  been  given  a  set. 

Hie  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  the  discovery 
of  the  principles  above  enunciated  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, and  to  science  in  general,  can  not  be  overestimated. 

It  is  of  incidental  interest  to  note  also  that,  at  the  sug- 
frestion  of  Professor  Thurston,  the  trustees  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  have  authorized  the  establishment 
in  connection  with  that  institution,  of  a  laboratory  devoted 
to  technical  research,  designed  especially  to  meet  the  neces- 
eities  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  The  labor- 
atory, it  is  decided,  will  be  devoted  excliisively  to  the  con- 
duct of  researches  of  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  arts  and 
inaDufactnres — such,  for  example,  as  the  determination  of 
the  strength  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  materials 
of  construction,  the  value  of  fuels,  of  lubricants,  etc. 

flspecially  worthy  of  record  in  onr  summary  of  technical 
progresB  for  the  year  are  the  highly  interenting  experiments 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Assay  Department  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Ont- 
erbridge,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  assaying  metals 
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used  ia  coinage  by  meftns  of  tfae  spectroBcope.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  object  of  estimating  the 
practical  value  of  a  receut  discovery  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  and 
upon  which  he  founded  a  theory  of  possible  guantitatwi 
spectrum  aualyeis.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Lockyer's  discover; 
consists  in  the  observation  that  when  &  powerful  induotiou- 
coil  is  employed,  and  the  distance  between  the  metallio  elec- 
trodes is  gradually  separated,  certain  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  metal  (or  metals)  under  observation  break 
ID  the  middle;  £nd  that  upon  increasing  the  distance  of  the 
electrodes,  the  hiatuses  in  the  spectral  lines  increase  proper- 
tiooately,  but  unequally,  with  different  alloys.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Oulerbridge,  which  were  quite  thorough,  seem 
to  establish,  at  least  in  the  preeeol  state  of  spectroscopic 
knowledge,  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  spectroscopic 
method  is  in  one  respect  far  too  sensitive  and  ralnute,  snd 
in  another  far  from  being  minnte  enough,  to  serve  the  nsea 
of  assay.  The  problem  simply  stated  is  this  —  to  diacem 
differences  in  the  Hues  of  the  spectra  of  difiereiit  alloys  of 
gold  and  silver;  in  other  words,  to  utilize  the  speotroscope 
as  a  means  of  quantitalioe  as  well  as  qualitative  analyua 
We  can  not  detail  the  construction  of  the  appai-atus  nor  the 
conduct  of  the  tests  made  therewith,  but  will  simply  state 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  conclusions  drawn.  The 
author  found,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that  the  method  was  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  afford  visible  differences  in  two  allnya 
which  could  readily  be  estimated  by  the  usual  method.  Vii- 
riations  in  the  length  and  brightness  of  the  lines,  and  the 
confusion  of  the  eye  resulting  fi-om  long-continued  compar- 
ison of  minute  differences,  were  likewise  found  to  be  inci- 
dental to  the  process.  Again,  the  quantity  of  metal  vapo^ 
ized  by  a  spark  and  giving  the  spectrum  was  found  to  be 
too  infinitesimal  (not  more  than  the  !,„„.„„„  of  a  grain)  to. 
give  safe  results  for  a  large  melt,  since  tfae  appearance  of 
the  lines  would  be  affected  by  th«  least  want  of  homogeoeity 
in  the  metal.  Another  difficulty  was  found  to  reside  in  the 
fact  that,  while  the  spectroscope  is  very  sensitive  to  pure 
metals,  a  comparatively  lar^e  quantity  of  gold  may  be  pres- 
ent in  an  ailoy,  and  the  spectroscope  not  indicate  its  pres- 
ence, and  the  same  difficulty  holds  good  for  alloys  of  other 
metals. 
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From  the  foregoing,  the  anthor  draws  the  followiog  con- 
dnsions:  "It  is  not  innioaaible  that  future  discoveiy  may 
succeed  in  explaining  this  anomaly,  in  harmonizing  apparent 
incousistencicB,  in  eliminating  the  Bourcea  of  error,  and  in 
reducing  the  operation  to  practical  certainty;  but  in  the 
etate  of  spectroscopic  science  as  it  now  exiets,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  perceive,  I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion, 
not  withont  regret,  that  assaying  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
analysis  is  impracticable  for  the  purpose  of  Mint  operations. 

lb  connection  with  the  important  subject  of  the  artificial 
preservation  of  timber,  the  process  of  M.  Hatzfeld,  lately  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy,  is  worthy  of 
comment.  The  author  in  question  proposes  to  inject  into 
the  wood,  by  the  Boucherie  process  (the  hydi-ostatic  pressure 
of  a  heavy  liquid  column),  or  some  similar  plan,  a  solntioD 
of  the  acid  tannate  of  iron.  The  principle  npon  which  the 
merit  of  the  plan  is  based  is  stated  by  the  anthor  to  be  that 
the  action  of  tannin  upon  vegetable  tissues  is  analogous  to 
that  which  it  exercises  npon  the  animal  tissaes,  efTecting  in 
the  former  a  kind  of  tanning,  which  will  have  for  result  the 
formation  of  hard  and  imputrescible  tannates,  quite  anato- 
gons  to  the  gelatinous  tannates  prodnced  in  the  tanning  of 
skins.  By  this  application,  therefore,  he  proposes  to  fix  the 
potrescible  matters  in  the  wood,  to  the  presence  of  which  its 
rotting  is  very  properly  attributed,  in  nnalterable  combina- 
tions, thus  preventing  their  decomposition.  The  French  gov* 
emment  and  several  of  the  French  railroad  companies  are 
testing  the  merits  of  the  process. 

Id  the  field  of  illnmination  and  heating  nothing  of  special 
importance  has  transpired  during  the  year  to  wari-ant  men- 
tion, BaTO  perhaps  some  successful  experiments  in  T^ondon 
with  the  electric  light  of  MM.  Ladyguin  and  Kosloff,  The 
fentares  of  this  plan  consist  in  having  the  carbons  placed  in 
a  closed  glass  vessel  filled  with  a  gas  not  containing  oxygen, 
the  sticks  being  held  in  place  by  metal  connections  of  pe- 
oaliar  construction.  The  lamps  experimented  npon  were 
nine  in  number;  six  having  two  carbon-rods  each,  and  the 
other  three  one  each.  The  glowing  of  the  carbons  takts 
place  throughout  their  entire  mass.  The  experiments  dem- 
onstrated satisfactorily  the  fact  that  the  electrio  cun-ent 
could  be  enbdivided  to  operate  a  number  of  lights  simulta- 
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neonsly.  The  apparatus  used  for  producing  the  current  was 
the  Qi-amme  machine.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this 
branch  of  our  Summary  that  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  fuel 
in  various  quartet's  has  been  considerably  extended,  the  last 
year  having  witnessed  its  introduction  for  industrial  uses  in 
a  number  of  places. 

While  no  novel  or  revolationiziog  inventions  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  year  in  the  field  of  illumination,  our 
technical  record  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  the 
substantial  progi'ess  achieved  by  the  advocates  of  the  water 
gas  and  petroleum  gas.  The  late  meeting  of  the  "American 
Gas-light  Association" — a  body  representing  a  large  share  of 
the  talent  employed  in  this  country  in  gas  manufnctuT^e — was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  discussion  of  the  proc- 
esses just  named.  The  chief  interest,  however,  was  centred 
upon  the  perfoimaiioe  of  the  most  recent  of  these  innova- 
tioDS  —  the  so-called  Gwynne-Harris  process  Briefly  de- 
scribed, the  essential  features  of  these  patents  is  the  employ- 
ment of  clay  retorts  (instead  of  iron)  in  which  the  decompo- 
sition of  superheated  steam  is  efiected.  The  stiperh eating  is 
done  by  the  employment  of  superheaters  of  clay  set  in  the 
hottest  portions  of  the  bench — the  object  of  which  diKposi- 
tion  is  to  secure  the  perfect  conversion  of  every  particle  of 
watery  vapor  into  superheated  steam  before  it  enters  the 
decomposing  retort.  The  decomposition  is  effected  by  pass- 
ing the  superheated  steam  into  a  heated  retort  supplied  with 
anthracite  coal;  the  introduction  taking  place  through  a 
cellular  bottom  formed  of  pei-forated  tiles.  The  steam  is 
thus  made  to  6ow  in  a  regulated  manner  fi'om  below  np- 
ward,  by  nnmerons  small  openings,  thmugh  the  highly  heat- 
ed anthracite ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  same  into  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  oxide,  effected  with  such  i-egularity  as 
to  afibrd  practically  uniform  results.  The  mixed  gases  re- 
sulting from  this  decomposition  are  then  passed  through  re- 
torts charged  as  usnal  with  bituminous  coal,  so  as  to  secure 
the  uniform  admixture  of  the  water-gas  with  the  prodncts 
of  the  bituminous-coal  distillation,  and  producing  an  illumi- 
nating gas  of  uniform  composition  and  permanent  character. 
The  difficulty  of  perfectly  decomposing  the  water  into  the 
two  gases  above  named,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  success  of  previous  inventions  of 
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this  natnrc,  appears,  according  to  the  analytical  results  ob- 
taioed  by  Profeseore  Silliman  and  Wurtz,  to  have  been  prac- 
tically overcome  by  the  Gwynne-Harris  mechaniHm. 

The  latest  and  most  interesting  devdopment  of  this  proo* 
ess  is  that  of  eniploying  its  water^as  features  with  oil  or 
naphtha  gas.  As  canied  oat  at  one  of  the  Bi'ooklyn  works, 
a  coal  gas  of  low  illuminating  power  is  made,  the  retorts 
being  ran  so  as  to  seoura  the  highest  possible  yield.  The 
gas  thus  obtained,  or  a  portion  thereof,  is  then  mixed  with 
the  water  gas  (obtained  as  above),  carried  to  the  naphtha 
works,  and  forced  through  the  stills.  Having  loaded  itself 
with  the  enriching  vapors  of  the  naphtha,  it  is  passed  through 
other  heated  retorts,  when,  it  is  claimed,  an  illuminating  gas 
is  formed  possessing  a  permanency  superior  even  to  that 
possessed  by  coal  gas.  Its  subsequent  treatment  is  simply 
that  now  used  in  the  condensation,  etc.,  of  ordinary  coal  gas. 
In  quality  the  petroleum  water-gas  is  said  to  be  decidedly 
better  than  the  average  of  that  from  coal,  and  the  cost  of 
its  maDafacture  is  placed  at  one  third  less  than  the  latter. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  twenty  or  more  works  in  this 
country  now  making  oil  gas. 

The  utilization  of  the  light  petrotenm  oils  in  this  manner 
must  be  looked  upon  with  favor  in  every  quarter;  and  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  the  demand  for  them  in  this  opening  field 
will  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  effect  their  complete  with- 
drawal from  those  illegitimate  and  reprehensible  uses  in 
which  their  dangerous  qualities  are  so  prominently  involved, 
to  the  constant  peril  of  life  and  property. 

A  vulcanized- rubber  iron  tube,  we  may  remark,  is  a  novel- 
ty recently  introduced  as  an  article  of  commerce  by  Messrs. 
Morris, Tasker,  &  Co.,  which  is  claimed  to  possess  superiority 
over  all  other  materials  as  a  conduit  for  water,  hot  or  cold. 
It  is  said  to  withstand  a  high  temperature  without  injury, 
and  to  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  and  of  caustic  alkalies. 

The  gradually  extending  introditction  into  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  our  country  of  the  pneumatic  system 
of  excavating  vaults,  cesspools,  etc.,  to  replace  the  barbar- 
ous and  unwholesome  method  of  removing  such  accumula- 
tions of  refuse  piecemeal  with  buckets,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  iodicating  a  growing  appreciation  of  a  most  valuable 
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fianitary  regulation.  During  the  past  year  the  syatem  al- 
luded to  was  adopted  either  exclusively  or  in  part  in  quite 
a  number  of  localities. 

Many  matters  of  importance  in  this  department  have 
doubtless  been  overloolced,  or  perforce  omitted,  because  of 
the  limited  space  at  pur  command.  We  may  hope,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  comprehensivenesB  of  the  field,  to  have 
selected  at  least  the  salient  points  of  interest  out  of  the  host 
of  items  and  novelties  whioh  make  up  the  progress  of  the 
year  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 

COMUBRCB.— TRADEL— nnDUSTRIAIi  STATIBTICa 
The  preparation  of  the  Annual  Record  in  advance  of 
the  actual  close  of  the  year  involves  the  loss  of  certain  in- 
teresting statistical  figures  concerning  the  condition  of  home 
and  foreign  trade,  internal  improvements,  and  manufacturing 
industries;  or  the  substitution  of  estimated  for  ascertained 
values.  The  effects  of  the  great  financial  crisis,  which  are 
manifested  on  all  sides  in  the  almost  universal  depression  of 
business,  and  the  suspensioD  of  work  upon  our  great  public 
improvements,  will  make  the  year  1874  a  memorable  one  id 
the  annals  of  the  country.  The  following  statistics  of  our 
foreign  trade,  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1674,  reaching  back  as  they 
do  into  a  period  of  comparative  business  activity,  display 
certain  gratifying  features  in  the  item  of  domestic  exports, 
which  will  quite  certainly  be  unfavorably  modified  dnring 
the  current  year.  The  appended  table  shows  the  gold  value 
of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  for  a  series  of  years; 

TOtAL  IKPOBTB,  BIC. 


Impom 

XxpoRS. 

«487,314,255 
4r,:i,866,l68 
G4I,49S,708 
640,818,768 
66S,617,U7 
695,861,3^8 

«8I8,0S8,6S4 
420,51 8,9I>I 
613,W4,273 
601,285,371 
678,938,986 
629,262,156 

•25,173,414 
80,427,124 
28,469,899 
22,769,7*9 
28,149,51! 
28,780,888 

1878-7* 

The  eSect  of  the  panic  in  diminishing  the  demand  for  for- 
eign goods  will  be  manifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  above; 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  importations  for 
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three  years  of  the  five  leading  classes  of  manufactured  goods 
that  compete  with  American  mannfactui-era : 


isn-u. 

isre-TB. 

I8IM«. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Cwtoo  Goods. 

Wocten  Goods. 

t-'S6,6tO,188 
88,807,447 
62,408,471 
86,448,618 

t59,308,3BS 

&-.,aji,8iT 

ni,07B,463 
29,989,869 

B0,4!iS,8l6 

♦33,718,455 

28,188,878 
46,882,901 
28,997,801 

17,473,766 

IJoeoGuods 

Tottl 

»l!ia,lPa/.,220 

•196,008,351 

f]6{J.Z'il,800 

Daring  the  fiscal  yenr  1873-74  the  increase  in  our  exports 
haa  amonated  to  $54,500,000  (euri-enoy),  oar  specie  export 
has  decreased  by  tl 4,200,000,  a  gain  of  (62,600,000  to  our 
credit  in  our  account  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Jron  prodacing  and  manufacturing  industries  are  in 
a  condition  of  even  greater  prostration  than  represeuted  in 
our  last  year's  review.  This  condition  of  things  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  depression  of  manufactnring  interests 
throughout  the  country,  and  its  causes  are  too  patent  to  re- 
quire coDsidenttion  here.  The  impossibility  of  securing  ac- 
curate returns  of  yearly  production  until  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  year  applies  of  course  to  every  department  of 
industry;  the  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  information,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  intensified  in  this  paiticiilar  department. 
Oar  estimated  returns  for  1873,  as  given  in  onr  last  year's  if«0- 
ord,  will  now  need  a  slight  modification  in  the  light  offsets 
collected  during  the  current  year.  From  the  complete  returns 
from  all  the  st.ites,  as  given  in  the  Sviletin  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  the  borne  production  of  pig-iron 
for  1873  is  placed  at  2,668,278  net  tons  (of  2000  lbs.)  ;  the  es- 
timated figures  given  on  the  same  authority  in  oar  last  year's 
Jiecord  were  2,885,434  net  tons,  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  truth.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  leading 
facts  bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  this  important  indus- 
try, issued  by  the  Association,  July  23d  of  the  cnrrent  year. 
All  tons  are  net  tons  of  2000  lbs.: 

Whide  nnniber  of  slockn,  December  SIrt,  1871  671 

Wbole  niunber  of  staclu  biiili  in  1872  41 

Whole  noBiber  of  sUcks,  December  SlK,  187^  612 

Wbole  number  of  sucks  built  in  1873  60 

Whole  namber  of  stacks,  December  Slst,  1873  663 

Wlude  number  of  stacks  in  bbut,  Januarj  Ist,  1874  4i0 
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Whcde  number  of  «tacks  out  of  Uu(,jBnDai7  let,  1S74 2J:2 

Whole  number  of  sUcka  completed  in  theSntCtnonlhiof  18T1..  11 

Whole  mimberoffinished  stacks,  July  lit,  18T4 673 

Whole  number  of  BCacks  building,  July  lit,  1874 63 

Wllolenumber  of  alack*  projecled,  July  IM,  1874. Gl 

Total  production  In  187:i,  iniona 2,854,558 

Total  prodoction  in  IST3,  in  tona 3,869,278 

E«timated  annual  capacity  of  all  ftniahed  ataclu — tona. (,GOO,000 

KuDiber  of  atates  having  furnaces 25 

Number  of  ttatei  making  pig-iron  in  1072 21 

Number  of  ataies  making  pig-iron  in  1678 22 

The  Secretary  of  the  Assouiation  CBtimateB  the  pig-iron 
production  for  1874  at  1,912,186  tone;  showing  a  fulling  off 
iVom  the  ascertained  production  for  1873  of  920,093  tons,  or 
about  33  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  American  make  of  rails  in  1873,  owing 
to  the  Buddeu  restriction  of  railroad  extension  during  the  last 
quarter,  is  given  in  our  last  Jiecord  at  nearly  100,000  tooa. 
During  the  present  year  this  enforeed  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  roads  has  amounted  to  a  very  general  suspension  of 
building  operations — a  fact  which  has  reacted  with  telling 
effect  upon  the  rail-maker,  involving  a  decrease  of  produc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1873  of  nearly  460,000 
tons,  or  about  fiO  per  cent.,  as  the  following  data,  appended 
for  comparison,  will  indicate  : 

Rmls,  1 872,  including  Bessemer,  aecertained 941 ,993 

Bails,  1873,        "               "         ascertained 8S4,66T 

Bails,  1874,        "               "         eattnued. 442,887 

Bessemer  rails  Ibr  1872,  Mcerbuned 94,070 

Bessemer  rails  for  1873,  ascertained 129,015 

Bessemer  rails  for  1874,  eatimated 7R,000 

Other  rolled  iron,  1872,  bar,  sheet,  plate,  etc.,  estimated 1,000,000 

Other  rolled  iron,  1878,         "               "         estimated. 980,000 

OtherroUed  iroo,1874,         "               "         estimated. 490,000 

Cast  steel  (or  18T2,  nscertained. 40,000 

Cast  steel  for  IS 73,  ascertained. 44,000 

Cast  ateel  foe  1 874,  estimated. 46,000 

[For  the  estimated  values  in  the  above  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank.] 

The  record  of  railroad  construction  for  the  year  1874  gives 
the  key-note  of  the  continued  depression  of  the  iron  indns- 
trtea.     As  far  as  ascertained,  there  liave  been  1933  mites  of 
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new  railroad  completed  in  the  United  States  to  1874;  i^ainst 
3883  reported  for  the  year  1873,  aod  7340  in  1872.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  when  alt  the  returns  are  in  the  figures 
for  1674  will  slightly  exceed  2000  miles;  showing  a  decrease 
of  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  1873,  and  nearly  75 
per  cent,  on  those  of  1672. 

The  total  aggregate  of  the  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  reliable  statistics,  is 
herewith  appended  as  a  point  of  incidental  interest :  Ger- 
many, 12,207  miles;  Austria,  fi865 ;  France,  10,883;  Rassia, 
7044;  Great  Britain,  1S,814;  Belgium,  1301  ;  Ketherlande, 
886  ;  Switzerland,  820 ;  Italy,  8667 ;  Spain,  3401 ;  Denmark, 
420 ;  Portugal,  463 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  1049 ;  Greece,  100. 


Itailraeds  in  Enn^ 63,860  282,166,743 

KaUroauiB  in  the  United  Slate* 70,6uO  40,232,000 

The  railway  rolling  stock,  as  given  in  Poor's  Manual  for 
1874-75,  on  the  roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  foots 
up  as  follows : 

PasMiiger  can  of  lU  classes 2,900 

BaSEBge,  mail,  and  eipreu  can 4,  IS7 

Box,  nterchaiidue,  and  home  can 87,00^ 

Platrom,  gondola,  and  Oat  can. 62,198 

Stock  cara H,222 

Coal  curs  (□umber  of  irhcek  not  atated) CG,8B7 

Foar-irbeel  cars  (moMlj  coel> 37,892 

Caboose  can. i 1,549 

Oil  care 8,164 

Ore  can 2,102 

Lnmher  c«rg 183 

-   Freight  cars  (not  chusified). 9t,694 

Total 867.0*7 

LocomolivB  engines 41,939 

Deducting  from  these  aggregates  774  engines  and  13,980 
cars  of  all  classes,  as  I'etumed  by  the  Canadian  roads,  leaves 
for  the  roads  in  the  United  States  a  total  of  14,165  engines 
and  359,079  cars. 

The  most  noteworthy  nndertatctng  in  railroad  constmc- 
tion  carried  on  during  the  past  year  is  the  pushing  forward 
of  the  great  Sonth  American  r^lroad  connecting  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon ;  and  which  when 
completed  will  prove  to  be  another  of  the  marvels  of  en- 
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gineering  skill  of  which  this  century  has  been  so  froitfoL 
At  the  last  accounts  a  force  of  from  8000  to  12,000  laborers 
was  employed  upon  it  day  and  night. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  transatlantic  cables  have 
been  projected  and  partly  laid.  It  has  likewise  witneseed 
the  completion  and  opening  for  business  of  the  great  ocean 
cable  between  Lisbon,  via  the  Azores,  and  Hio  Janeiro. 

The  preparationH  for  the  Centennial  during  the  year  bsre 
assamed  a  very  forward  state.  The  erection  of  the  buildings 
IB  rapidly  progressing,  and  despite  much  adverse  Gritidem 
whicli  the  project  at  first  originated,  there  appears  to  be 
now  no  doubt  of  its  complete  success.  Nearly  all  of  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  signified  tbrongh 
their  representatives  their  intention  to  participate,  and  of 
the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  there  is  indubitable 
evidence.  The  applications  of  intending  American  exhibitors 
already  call  for  appropriations  of  space  somewhat  in  ezcees 
of  that  set  aside  by  the  Commissioners  for  American  exhib- 
its in  the  main  Exhibition  building. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  space  to  be  . 
allotted  to  the  thirty-four  nations  and  their  colonies  that 
will  take  part  in  the  Exhibition,  together  with  the  order  of 
their  arrangement.    The  total  area  of  the  building  will  be 
twenty-five  acres: 


NaUoD.  8q.7eet 

Siain 8,946 

Penia. 7,776 

Egypt 7,77G 

Tniioj. 7,776 

Kussia 10,0U 

Sncden  and  Nonra; 10,014 

Austria. 23,828 

Germui  Empire. 27,264 


NetherlondB  and  Denmark.      7,776 
Switierland 

^Nun  and  Coloniea. 

France,  Algeria,  imd  oth- 
er Colonies 

Great  Britain,  Canada, ' 
India,  Anstialia,  and 
other  Colonies. j 

United  States 133,160 

Total 


6,1  Si 


27,264 


46,748 


Bq-fnt 
.  21,408 
.     ll.SM 


Beserred  apace 

Mexico. 

Uonduraa 

Guatemala E,S03 

SanSalrador. 4,536 

Nicaragna. 4,636 


9,7i4 


17,62' 


Braiil 

Argentine  BqmbUc. lS,£fi3 

HajU 8,888 

Sondwich  Islands 3,888 

Liberia. 2,268 

Japan. 7,290 

China, 7,290 

484,090 


The  space  above  allotted  is  something  over  eleven  acres. 
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The  soveral  conventions  of  the  American  branch  of  the  In- 
tcniatioiial  Patent  Congress  duving  the  past  year  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  having  an  important  bearing  npon  a  much-need- 
ed reibnn — namely,  tlie  unification  of  the  now  discordant 
patent  systems  of  the  world.  An  Interaational  Patent  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  is  in  contemplation. 

The  annnal  report  of  the  lato  Commissioner  of  Patents — 
General  M.  D.  Leggett — was  recently  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.    We  append  herewith  an  abstract  of  so 
mncb  thereof  as  we  deem  of  interest: 
Hm  tots]  rectapta  of  the  Offlm  from  all  sources  during  the  jear 

Ama  October,  18T3,  to  September  80th,  IS74,were. 9721,110 

TotiJ  paiyments. 694,072 

EiMH  of  receipts  orerexpenditmefl 9:!7,U38 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  and  classified  statement  of 
the  boBiness  of  the  Office  during  the  same  period : 
Kmnber  of  applications  for  pntents  from  October  Ibc,  1878,  to  Sep- 

ten^ier  80tb,  1 87* 21,077 

Hmnber  of]MUttits  isanediindndiiig  reisaaes  and  designs 1S,C45 

A|ipUcalionB  for  extsnsiOD  of  patents, 229 

Patents  Extended. S08 

CsTBits  filed 8,129 

Falents  expired 5,287 

PatcBti  alloiied,  but  not  issued  for  want  of  finnl  fee 2,680 

Applfcalions  for  i^Jstmlkm  of  trado-marka 589 

Tiado-niaiks  r^slerad 624 

A^ications  for  lustration  of  labeU. 107 

labels  legistered  (since  1874) 50 

It  wilt  appear  from  comparison  that  the  number  of  ap- 
plications and  of  patents  granted  ia  a  slight  increase  upon 
those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Commenting  further 
npon  the  report,  the  Commissioner  remarks  that  the  prompt 
publication  of  abstracts  of  patents  issned  has  materially  im- 
proved the  character  of  such  applications,  the  consequence 
being  the  rejection  of  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  applica- 
tions. Before  the  publication  of  the  weekly  Patent-Office 
GoztUe,  it  was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  after  the 
issDe  of  a  patent  before  the  public  were  made  officially  aware 
of  its  existence.  In  consequence  thereof  there  were  cod- 
Btantly  is  existence  some  twenty  or  thirty  thoaaaad  patent- 
ed inventions  unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  and  the  Office 
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was  constantly  reoeiving  applications  for  dcvioca  already 
secured  by  letters  patent. 

The  gieat  itnportaoce  of  a  tborough  digest,  published  in 
convenient  foi-oi,  of  each  one  of  tlie  one  liundred  and  forty- 
five  classes  of  inventiona — for  the  convenience  of  exaininei-s, 
inventors,  and  attorneys — is  sti-ongly  urged.  Tlie  need  of 
additional  room  ia  also  dwelt  npon. 

ENaXNBBRZNa  AND  MECHAinCB. 

In  this  department  there  are  many  items  of  interest  to 
record  concei'ning  the  progi'esa  of  the  year  just  passed.  The 
great  steel  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St  Loais, 
together  with  the  tunnel  forming  part  of  its  western  ap- 
proaches, is  finished,  and  was  formally  opened  for  rulway 
traffic  ^vith  much  ceremony  on  July  4th.  The  strength  of 
the  structui-e  was  shortly  thereafter  tested  by  moving  out 
abreast  and  simultaneously  over  each  one  of  the  three  spans 
two  trains  of  seven  locomotives  each.  The  results  of  tba 
test  agreed  very  closely  with  the  theoretical  computation, 
and  the  trial  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  worit  upon 
the  great  suspension  bridge  to  span  the  East  River  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  lias  progressed  but  slowly,  owing  to 
complications  of  a  legal  and  financial  character.  The  Brook- 
lyn tower  was  completed  on  the  16ih  of  December,  18T*. 
The  anchorage  on  the  Bioolclyn  side  is  also  in  a  forward  state. 
When  completed,  this  will  be  the  largest  suspension  bridge  in 
the  world,  the  clear  span  between  the  towers  being  1600  feet. 

The  railway  tunnel  through  the  Musooncteong  Mountain 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  an  engineering  work  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  was  practically  finished  by  the  union  of  the 
two  headings  on  the  16th  of  December.  The  tunnel  proper 
is  over  a  mile  in  length,  with  long  open  cats  at  each  end.  The 
road  of  which  the  tunnel  is  part  is  an  extension  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  and  the  tunneling  has  been  progressing  for 
more  than  two  yeara. 

The  systera  of  nnderground  railways,  so  long  in  sncceseful 
operation  in  a  number  of  Enropean  capitals,  and  affording 
the  only  rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  railway  transit 
through  popnlous  cities,  is  about  to  receive  an  important  ex- 
tension in  this  conntry.  In  our  last  yearly  Hecord  we  com- 
mented  npon  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  underground 
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railways,  as  the  first  succossful  realization  of  the  features  of 
this  system  that  had  been  efFected  here.  During  the  year 
1874  the  Bystem  lias  heen  extended  to  St  Louis,  and  is  about 
to  be  fully  inaugurated  in  New  York. 

The  objective  pointof  the  undergronnd  railway  system  of 
the  last-named  city  is  the  Grand  Central  D4pflt,  located  at  the 
junction  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  the  rail- 
way centre  of  the  city.  When  completed,  it  will  run  from  the 
Harlem  River,  on  the  north,  thiough  the  heart  of  the  city,  nn- 
<ler  Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  to  the  Battery,  a  distance 
of  ej  miles.  Tlje  existing  northerly  section  of  underground 
railway  extends  northward  from  the  dupfit,  under  the  aurfaco 
of  Fourth  Avenue,  to  the  Harlem  River,  where  the  track  rises 
and  crosses  a  bridge.  This  portion  is  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, and  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  traffic  in  January, 
18 15.  The  southerly  section  of  the  work,  the  so-called  Broad- 
way Undergi-onnd  Railway,  to  extend  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral D6p6t  to  the  Battery,  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  in  May,  1874,  and  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
financial  preliminaries  can  be  niTanged. 

Of  other  works  in  progress  or  projected  during  the  year, 
it  may  bo  of  interest  to  note  a  proposition  to  bridge  the 
Mississippi  at  Qtiincy,  Illinois ;  and  another,  to  bridge  the 
same  river  at  Carondelet,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
awakened  considerable  opposition.  Another  international 
bridge  across  the  Niagara  River,  at  Grand  Island,  ie  likewise 
projected,  and  charters  from  the  proper  authorities  were  ob- 
tained. 

The  Hoossc  Tunnel,  which  it  was  generally  expected 
n-oald  be  opened  for  traffic  about  July  or  August,  will  in 
all. probability  not  be  i-eady  for  use  until  the  spring  of  1875. 
A  new  tnnnel  through  Bergen  Hill,  commenced  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  year  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Railroad,  is  progressing  gradnally  toward  com- 
pletion. A  new  railroad  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River,  to 
connect  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  has  likewise  been  cora- 
Tuenced.  The  tunnel  is  projeoted  from  the  foot  of  Fifteenth 
Street,  Jersey  City,  and  will  extend  beneath  the  river  to  near 
the  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  York,  from  which  point  con- 
nection will  be  made  with  the  underground  railway  system 
at  present  in  course  of  completion  in  the  latter  city. 
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The  Fort  Philip  Canal,  an  enterprise  projected  durbg  the 
)aat  year,  is  a  Bcbeme  providing  for  a  canal  two  hundred  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  to  form  a  perma- 
nent highway  from  the  Missiaaippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  work,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Unitea 
States,  and  when  completed  shall  be  free  to  all  nations.  The 
proposed  canal  is  to  extend  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  i-ivcr  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  to  a 
point  £oar  miles  south  of  Breton  Island.  Its  advocates  claim 
that  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  would  effect  the  dcsid- 
enitam  of  keeping  the  channel  of  the  great  river  constantly 
open.  A  plan  for  the  same  purpose,  originated  by  Captain 
Eads,  was  rejected  by  the  last  Congress.  It  proposed  the 
building  of  jetties  upon  each  sldo  of  the  stream,  and  thus,  by 
narrowing  the  channel,  create  a  swifter  current,  which  would 
deepen  itself  by  sconring,  and  effect  the  removal  of  its  sedi- 
ment farther  ont  to  sea. 

Another  project  of  like  character  was  lately  bronght  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  York,  namely,  the  constrnclion 
of  a  navigable  water-way  between  Troy  and  Lake  Champlain, 
The  plan  includes  the  deepening  of  the  Hudson  River  from 
Troy  to  Fort  Edward,  and  the  excavation  of  a  canal  from 
the  latter  point  to  Whitehall,  on  the  lake.  Its  object  is  to 
increase  the  Atcilities  of  New  Tork  to  command  the  com- 
merce of  the  West. 

A  project  of  similar  intent,  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal,  to  connect  the  James  and  Ohio  Rivei's,  claiming  to 
possess  extraordinary  advantages  as  a  measure  of  relief  to 
the  West,  in  prodncing  a  great  highway  for  tho  cheap  trans- 
portation of  its  bulky  productions  to  market,  and  for  fos- 
tering commerce  in  general,  has  been  made,  during  the 
past  year,  the  subject  of  a  favorable  report  by  General 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  United  States  Army.  Since  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Cheeseborongb  Tunnel  beneath  the  Detroit 
River  in  lB73,a  number  of  tunnel  and  bridge  projects  have 
been  mooted,  bnt  thus  far  to  no  purpose.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  may  add  that  during  the  past  year  a  commisaion, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability of  bridging  the  river,  repoited  in  favor  of  a  tunnel 
ns  the  only  nnobjectionablo  mode  of  meeting  tho  necessities 
of  the  case. 
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Abroad,  the  interest  of  the  Bngineering  world  is  oentretl 
apon  s  unmber  of  impoitant  projects ;  the  most  iaterestiiig 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  ChnDoel  Tunnel,  to  connect  England 
and  France.  During  tho  past  year  this  stupendoas  nnder- 
tftluDg  was  the  theme  of  extended  discusaione  before  the 
several  engineering  Bocieties,  and  the  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward its  execution  are  being  steadily  advanced.  The  geo- 
logical and  mechanical  qnestions  appear  to  have  been  an- 
swered favorably  to  the  undertaking,  but  it  is  qnestJonable 
whether  the  enormous  expense  which  it  involves  will  not 
prove  an  insnrmoantable  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  its  execu- 
tion. A  new  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  to  facilitate  comniii- 
nioation  between  certain  quartci's  of  the  English  metropolis, 
is  projected,  and  likewise  a  scheme  for  tunneling  tho  Mersey 
(an  old  project  revived),  so  as  to  connect  all  the  docks,  rail- 
ways, and  canals  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  so-called 
Severn  Tunnel  project,  an  undertaking  which  is  to  connect 
South  Wales  with  the  West  of  England  by  a  continuous  line 
of  railway,  assumed  a  somewhat  practical  form  during  the 
past  year.  The  directora  of  tho  Great  Western  Railroad, 
baving  satisfied  themselves  of  the  practicability  of  the  work 
by  preliminary  borings,  have  advertised  for  tenders  for  the 
completion  of  the  firat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

Upon  the  St  Grothard  Tunnel,  which  is  to  be  the  German 
rival  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecut- 
ed daring  the  past  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  about 
2600  meters  (or  somewhat  over  2700  yards)  bad  been  com- 
pleted. Another  important  project  advanced  during  the 
year  contemplates  the  passage  of  Mont  St.  Bernard.  A  se- 
ries of  seven  tunnels  is  proposed,  the  longest  of  which  is  to 
be  5800  meters  in  length.  A  proposition  made  to  the  French 
Assembly  to  effect  a  loan  of  forty-eight  millions  of  francs  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Simplon  Pass  was  by 
it  reierred  to  a  commission  of  engineers,  which,  upon  full 
consideration  of  the  scheme,  reported  adversely.  The  pro- 
posed route  would  possess  important  advantages  in  shorten- 
iag  the  distance  between  Paris  and  Plaisanoe  (Italy),  and  also 
with  respect  to  altitude,  bnt  involves  the  necessity  of  trav- 
ersing the  Jura  Mountains,  where  heavy  grades  would  bo 
necessary;  while,  in  addition,  it  was  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed lino  could  not  compete  favorably  in  the  important  mat- 
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tcr  of  cheap  transportation  witli  that  of  St  Gothard,  now  in 
cotii'se  of  coDstractiou. 

Tlie  past  year  has  likewise  given  origin  to  several  projects 
of  raBt  possible  importance  to  the  far  East.  One  of  these— 
the  Indo-European  Railway — as  its  name  implies,  contem- 
plates the  union  of  the  South  and  West  of  Europe  with  the 
richest  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  further  on  in  the  fatiire 
with  the  far  eastern  parts  of  that  continent.  Several  pluis 
with  this  object  in  view  are,  it  is  stated,  receiving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  governments  most  interested.  A  seciHid 
enterpi-ise  of  much  interest  to'  the  engineer  is  the  propoulion 
to  create  a  great  inland  sea,  or  chain  of  lakes,  on  the  plains 
of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  favorable  to 
the  project ;  and  the  information  comes  to  db  that  Greneral 
Chanzy,  the  Governor  of  Algeria,  has  ordered  preliminary 
surveys  to  be  made  to  deteimine  the  qaestioa.  Many  speca- 
lations  ara  indulged  in  upon  tbo  possible  inSuence  of  such 
a  work  on  the  climate,  productions,  and  commerce  of  tho 
neighboring  countries. 

In  the  operation  and  management  of  railroads,  no  feature 
of  special  novelty  presents  itself  in  our  yearly  retrospect 
Tlie  disposition  on  the  part  of  companies  to  look  with  fiivor 
upon  plans  for  adding  to  the  seourity  and  control  of  train* 
is  manifest  in  the  extending  introduction  of  the  several 
standard  power -brakes  and  safety -switches.  During  the 
past  year  the  hydraulic  system  of  train  -  brakes,  for  which 
many  advantages  in  point  of  simplicity  nre  claimed  by  its 
advocates,  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  its  ef- 
fectiveueaa  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  several 
interesting  trials  of  the  Henderson  hydi-aulic  brake,  the  best 
representative  of  its  class  in  this  country  bo  far  inti-odaced. 
The  various  signaling  systems  employed  by  the  roads 
throughout  the  country  have  received  a  searching  criticism 
in  several  quarters.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  tho 
unification  of  the  diverse  and  arbitrary  plans  in  use,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  the  many  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  the  present  condition  of  things, 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  attempted  tho 
task  of  collecting  infoi-mation  on  the  subject,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  much-needed  reform  in  this  particular.    The 
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reaalt  of  this  iDquiry  will  donbtless  be  a  recommendation  for 
the  tiniversal  adoption  by  the  roads  in  this  country  of  some 
form  of  the  electrical  block  signal  system,  now  largely  adopt- 
ed in  £arope,  and  npon  some  American  roads,  with  the  roost 
satisfactory  results. 

The  Fallmsn  parlor  and  palace  cars,  so  popular  in  this 
country,  have  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  abroad, 
and  during  the  past  year  have  been  introduced  as  an  ad- 
junct to  many  of  the  European  roads. 

The  commercial  depression  has  exerted  its  influence  upon 
the  ehip-bnilding  interests  of  the  country  as  npon  others.  In 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  business  outlook,  however,  the  iron 
ship  builders  upon  the  Delaware  have  had  a  busy  season. 
Some  of  the  iron  steamera  lannchcd  during  the  year,  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels  the  CiCy  of  Peking 
and  CUyofTokio,vfCim  of  the  largest  size  (second  only  to  the 
Great  JBiulem),  and  of  most  approved  construction.  Both  of 
these  vessels  are  provided  with  engines  of  great  power,  and 
will  bo,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  performances  upon  their 
trial  trips,  unequaled  for  speed  by  any  ocean  steamship  adoat. 
Three  additional  vessels  of  similar  size  and  pattern  are  now 
in  coarse  of  building  at  Chester  for  the  same  company.  The 
st«el  torpedo-boat  Aerolite,  built  for  the  government  by 
Neaffie  &  Levy,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  novelty  worthy  of  rec- 
ord, and  made  on  her  trial  trip  a  few  months  ago  the  re- 
markable speed  of  twenty-one  knots  an  hour.  The  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  thirty  or  more  iron  steamships  that  have 
been  built  upon  the  Delaware  within  the  past  two  years 
will  exceed  sixty-eigbt  thousand  tons.  It  is  of  interest  to 
record  here  the  conditional  sate  of  the  famous  Stevens  Bat- 
tery to  the  United  States  government,  which  was  efi*ected  in 
the  month  oi  November. 

Of  incidental  interest  likewise  is  the  completion  at  Hull, 
dnring  the  past  year,  of  the  swinging  saloon  steamer  design- 
ed by  Bessemer  for  the  Channel'  passenger  traffic,  and  in- 
tended to  avert  the  discomforts  of  sea-sickness  by  maintain- 
ing the  constant  horizoutality  of  the  saloon  with  the  aid  of 
hydraulic  machinery.  The  Caslalia  —  a  double  vessel  in- 
tended for  the  saoM  traffic — was  launched  about  the  same 
time.  Thus  far,  however,  the  efficiency  of  neither  vessel  has 
received  a  test. 
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Tbe  past  year  has  likewise  -ffitoeBsed  the  itLveatioD  of  a 
considerable  improTement  in  telegraphy.  Tbe  remarkable 
duplex  apparatus  of  Steams,  with  the  aid  of  which  messi^es 
are  sent  both  ways  on  one  wire  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  vastly  improved  upon  by  MeearB.  Thomas  A.  Edinson 
and  Greorge  B.  Prescott,  wfao  have  discovered  processes  and 
invented  apparatus  by  means  of  which  two  messages  can  be 
sent  in  the  same  direotion,  and  two  others  in  the  opposite 
direction,  simnltaneonsly  upon  the  same  wire.  This  inven- 
tion has  been  named  the  Quadrnplex,  and  is  in  sncoessful 
operation  between  the  New  York  and  Boston  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  is  stated  ia  its 
annual  rapoit,  just  issued,  to  be  satisfactorily  performing  an 
amount  of  work  upon  one  wire  quite  equal  to  tbe  capacity 
of  four  wires  worked  with  the  ordinary  Morse  apparatus. 
One  of  the  greatest  recommendations  of  the  invention  resides 
in  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  oo  changes  in  existing  apparatus ; 
the  old  Morse  Key  is  used  without  the  need  of  specially  edu* 
cated  operators,  and  with  no  duplication,  save  as  to  parts 
of  machinery. 

The  first  named  of  these  gentlemen  has,  however,  quite 
lately  announced  another  discovery  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  auto- 
matic or  chemical  telegraph,  in  which  the  signals  are  made 
and  recorded  by  causing  the  current  to  pass  through  paper, 
the  latter  being  saturated  with  a  chemical  substance,  which 
changes  in  color  when  the  current  acts.  Mr.  Edinson  calls 
his  discovery  the  Eleotro-motograph,  and  has  founded  upon 
it  a  practically  new  system  of  telegraphy.  In  the  chenuoal 
telegraph  the  markings  are  made  on  the  chemically  prepared 
paper  by  passing  currents  of  electricity  through  a  stylos 
i-esting  on  the  paper,  which  passes  over  a  metal  drum.  Mr. 
Edinson  noticed  that  with  certain  compositions  motion  was 
produced  in  the  lever  holding  the  stylus,  which  was  caused 
apparently  by  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  Motion  of  the 
paper. 

It  was  found  that  paper  prepared  with  oanstio  potash 
and  a  stylus  tipped  with  tin  gave  the  beat  results. 

The  following  account  of  an  experimental  trial  will  best 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  The  stylus 
of  the  Eleotro-motograph  in  question  was  of  tin,  but  held  in 
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s  peculiar  form  of  dip,  vbich  brought  a  great  amount  of 
friction  on  the  paper,  bo  mnch  so  that  when  the  instrament 
was  Btarted  the  great  friction  carried  the  etylns  forward. 
So  soon,  however,  as  a  carrent  was  passed  tbrongb  it,  de- 
composing the  paper,  all  friction  appeared  to  cease,  the  clip 
was  drawn  back,  and  the  pencil  slid  upon  the  paper  with 
the  atmost  ease,  and  this  occurred  each  time  the  cnrrent 
passed.  Immediately,  however,  the  current  ceased,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  paper  was  restored,  and  the  stylus  was  drawn  for^ 
ward. 

It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  metal  nsed  for  the  drum,  which  acts  as  one  of  the 
decomposing  electrodes.  Of  all  the  solutions  tested,  potas- 
rac  hydrate  was  found  to  give  the  best  results.  Lead,  thal- 
lium, and  tin,  in  the  order  named,  are  recommended  for  the 
stylusL 

llie  following  comments  upon  the  applicability  of  this 
discovery  of  Mr.  Edinson,  condensed  from  one  of  our  best 
stnenCifio  jonmals,  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  its  impor- 
tance: 

Tbe  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Edinson's  present  discovery  is 
the  production  of  motion  andofsoundby  the  stylos,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  magnet  and  armature.  By  the  motion 
thns  produced  he  operates  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  tele- 
grophio  printing  or  sounding  instruments  or  relays,  and  is 
enabled  to  send  messages  by  direct  transmission  over  thou- 
sands  of  miles  of  wire  at  the  highest  speed,  without  rewrit- 
ing or  delay  of  any  kind.  More  than  this,  his  apparatus 
operates  in  a  highly  effective  manner  under  the  weakest 
electric  currents,  and  he  is  enabled  to  receive  and  transmit 
messages  by  currents  so  weak  that  the  ordinary  magnetic 
itistmmenta  fail  to  operate,  or  even  give  an  indication  of  the 
passage  of  a  current.  Thus,  when  the  common  instruments 
stand  still,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  current,  the  Edin- 
son tel^ntph  will  work  up  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

Tbe  discovery  upon  which  this  new  system  of  telegraphy 
is  based  has  attracted  much  attention  both  here  and  abroad ; 
and  involving,  as  it  does,  a  new  discovery  in  science,  may 
undoubtedly  be  called  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
contribnUon  to  telegraphic  progress  that  has  lately  been 
made. 
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Daring  the  last  year,  also,  tbe  employmeut  of  ateam  oo 
our  canals  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Fi-om  last  a& 
counts  some  six  boats  of  the  Baxter  pattern  were  plying  an 
the  Erie  CaaiU,  and  a  number  of  others  are  shortly  to  be 
added,  capable  of  making  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
in  five  days.  In  this  connection,  wo  may  mention  the  novel 
proposition  of  Mr.  Robert  Cheesebrough  to  keep  the  canals 
open  in  winter  by  warming  tbe  water  with  the  aid  of  steam 
ioe-melters  and  breakers,  Althongfa  the  proposition  was  fa- 
vorably commented  upon  in  many  quarters,  it  has  not  yet 
been  practically  pot  in  operation. 

Of  mechanical  interest  are  the  remarkable  results  attained 
by  Messrs.  Hoopes  &  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  during  tbe 
past  year,  in  punching  cold  iron.  A  nnmber  of  samples  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  a  noted  scientific  body  attracted 
much  comment  fjom  the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  a  hale 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  and 
others  were  perforated  with  a  hole  half  an  incli  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  remarkable  nature  of 
the  results  here  exhibited  (and  which  it  is  understood  are  reg- 
ularly obtained  on  the  practical  scale)  will  appear  when  com- 
pared with  the  generally  received  rule  of  the  workshop  that 
"the  maximum  thickness  of  iron  that  can  be  punched  cold 
is  about  the  diameter  of  the  punch."  The  depth  of  the  small- 
er nut  referred  to  is  four  diameters  of  the  punch,  and  that 
of  tbe  larger  ones  three  diameters. 

We  have  no  figures  at  hand  whereby  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  for  the  past  year;  but  from  the  very  general 
depression  of  manufacturing  industries  that  has  prevailed,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  will  fall  considerably  below  that 
of  1873  and  several  preceding  years. 

In  connection  with  our  annual  review  of  this  subject,  sev* 
eral  items  of  interest  call  for  mention. 

In  the  Wyoming  coal  region,  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, extensive  and  destructive  mine  fires  by  some  means 
broke  out,  and  for  many  months  defied  every  effort  to 
subdue  them.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  persist- 
ent use  of  steam  is  said  to  have  brought  the  fires  under  con- 
trol 

An  apparatus  termed  the  "Aiirophore,"  and  which  is  said 
to  bo  BO  much  of  an  improvement  upon  former  attempts  in 
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constructing  life-saving  apparatus  that  it  enables  a  workmsu 
to  enter  a  mine  filled  with  fire-damp,  and  to  labor  there  for 
boars  St  a  time  with  practical  immunity  from  danger,  at- 
tracted within  the  year  a  large  sbare  of  attention  in  the 
Continental  and  especially  in  the  English  mining  dUtricte, 
where  occasion  for  employing  such  devices  is  of  frequent  re- 
currence. The  chief  merit  of  the  "Aerophore"  appears  to 
reside  in  tbe  fact  tliat  its  operation  is  continnous.  We  have 
only  space  to  state  concerning  it  that  it  consists  of  an  air- 
pump  of  novel  construction,  a  i-egulator,  a  strainer,  an  air- 
tube  wound  on  a  self-regulating  coil,  and  a  lamp. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  in  tbe  United  States  since  1B64: 


Tear.  Tod*. 

I8Gi 23,500,000 

J865 24,400,000 

1866 S8,8r^5,OI8 

1867 28,361,847 

1866 31,479,114 


Year.  Tods. 

1869 88,761,010 

1870 86,622,181 

1871 87,861,417 

1872 42,749,216 

1878 44,848,962 


The  production  of  1673  is  composed  of — anthracite, 
22,828,178  tons;  bituminons,  22,015,784  tons;  being  very 
nearly  equally  divided. 

In  this  country,  the  last  year  witne^ed  no  extension  of 
the  introduction  of  coal-cntting  machinery.  In  England, 
however,  the  interest  in  this  important  subject  is  nnabated, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  machine  for  band-labor  is  making 
decided  advances,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact 
that  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  coal-seams  of  that 
country  afibrd  the  best  conditions  for  their  economical  em- 
ployment. 

The  so-called  Gartsherrie  machine  appears  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite, and  we  record  below  some  considerations  concerning 
it  expressed  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  who  claim  with 
mnch  justice  for  machine  work:  1,  a  diminished  cost  of 
production ;  2,  an  improved  ventilation ;  3,  a  reduction  of 
waste ;  and,  4,  n  relief  to  the  miner  from  the  severest  portion 
of  his  toil.  The  following  tabulation,  based  on  the  result  of 
a  year's  working,  gives  the  cost  and  the  nnmber  of  men  re- 
qnired  to  remove  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  coal 
(equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons)  holed  by  the  Gart- 
sherrie coal-cutter: 
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Ho,  oTIlBn.  ^     j_ 

MHewsn  (per  ton) I    G 

SD^atiea      "       0    fi 

ePattera        "       0.  2| 

6  Men  at  cutters 0    8t 

8  Brake  and  foremea 0    1{ 

S  Hen  rq«i  ring  cutl«r-4^in 0 U 

4»  2   n 

To  get  the  same  quantity  of  coal  by  band-labor  from  the 
same  colliery  wonld  require : 

Ho.ofMea.  ^ 

C7  Hewers  (per  ton) 8    3 

eFntters        "      0    2i 

_GDepalJeg      "      0    Zj 

TO  S    « 

Showing  ft  difference  in  favor  of  the  coal-catter  of  Is.  2d. 
per  ton.  Taking  the  best  performance  of  tho  coftI-catt«r  as 
the  basis  of  calcalatioo,  fttid  extending  its  economical  show- 
ing over  the  total  prodaction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
&ot  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  if  madiine 
vork  were  universally  adopted,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
St  least  MfiOOfiOO  effected  in  raising  the  120,000,000  tgnB 
of  coal  now  annually  produced  in  that  country.  So  favor- 
able a  showing  can,  however,  hardly  be  anticipated  in  this 
country,  save  perhaps  in  the  future  development  of  our  West- 
em  coal-fields. 
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nOTB  TO  ASXROHOMT. 

(,Added  Jimarj  20, 1876.) 
Sioce  tbe  preceding  pagea  wen  electrotype^,  the  two  fol- 
lowing disGoverieB  baTe  been  uoiioTiDced  as  having  occurred 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  1874: 

ABTSBOID. 

No.  139.— Discovered  October  10,  by  Professor  J.  C.  Wat- 
son, at  Pekin,  China. 

COHBT. 

1874. — ^VX  Dircovered  December  6,  by  Borelly,  at  Mar- 
seilles. ^___ 

OBSSBYAnONS  OF  THE  TBANgtT  OF  VBNU8. 

From  the  telegraphic  and  other  reports  that  have  reached 
as  coDCeming  the  sncceea  of  tbe  observations  on  the  event- 
ful Sth  of  December  (the  evemng  of  the  6th  at  Washington), 
we  gather  that  although  the  weather  was  in  general  not  all 
that  could  be  desired — in  fact,  rather  nnfavorable — yet  there 
have  been  secured  observations  abundantly  sufficient  to  ma- 
terially advance  onr  knowledge  of  the  solar  parallax.  It 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  meagre  telegrams  that  have 
reached  as  that  the  phenomena  of  the  black  drop  or  ligament, 
that  so  sorely  annoyed  the  observers  of  the  last  century,  has 
in  the  present  case  caused  comparatively  no  annoyance — 
that,  in  fact,  It  has  only  rarely  been  observed,  and  its  disap- 
pearance is  ondonbtedly  in  great  part  due  to  the  more  per- 
fect defining  power  of  onr  modem  telescopes.  If  we,  for 
brevity,  classify  the  stations  into  two  orders,  the  successful 
and  the  anBaccessful,we  shall  have  the  following  record.  We 
consider  as  a  successful  station  one  that  obtained  observa- 
tions that  could  be  of  any  value  in  dedncing  the  final  result. 

Untted  States  :    Swcesi/ul  at  Hobart  Town,  Nagasaki, 
Campbell  Town,  Pekin,  Vladivostock,  Bluff  Harbor. 

Esai^uip:  jSMCcesi/itl,  Cairo,  Suez, Thebes,  Alexandria,  Hono- 
lalu,  Atooi,  Malta,  Roorkee,  Rodrignez. 
UnauccesfJuljNiw  Zealand,  Owhyhec- 
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Fbakce  :  Succeatful,  Pekin,  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  Robe. 

Rdssia  :  Succeaafid,  Teheran,  Thebes,VladiT08tock,  Port-Pos- 
B£et,Tticbuita,  Neitscbinsk,  Chabarovka,  Orlanda,  Kiacli- 
tft,  Ispahan,  Yokohama. 

L^»«ucce^/u^,  Omsk,Astrach&D,  NamtoTfl^fliBiBlago- 
TetBGhask,  Orenburg,  Kasan,  Uralek,  Kertecb,  Eilvan, 
Nakitfichevan. 

Gebuai^y  :  Sucoettful,  Ispahan,  Thebes,  Cheefoo,  Manritius, 
Anckland  Islands. 

AusTBALiA :  Successful,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. 

India  :  Succew/ul,  Calcutta,  Kurracliee,  Indore. 
UnntcceafftU,  Madras. 

AusTSiA :  Suacesdful,  Jassy,  Klausenbui^. 

Hoixamd:  SucccssXui,'ls]e  of  R&uaion. 

Colonel  Campbbll  (private  station) :  Succeatful,  Thebee. 

Lobs  Limiwat  {private  station) :  Succe»»ful,  Maaritius. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

1874. 


A.  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

FBOBLBU   07  THBSS  BODIES. 

The  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  point  attracted  by  two 
fixed  points,  which  was  first  solved  by  Euler  in  1700,  has  Eub- 
leqaently  formed  the  theme  of  numerons  studies  by  the  most 
emineot  mathematicians,  and  has  recently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  by  Ferlewiti;,  who  has  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  the  case  where  the  moving  point  moves  in  a  plane 
and  describes  either  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola,  whose  foci  are 
represented  by  the  two  fixed  points.  The  formnlse  arrived 
at  by  Perlewitz  seem  quite  rigoi-ous,  and  have  been  deduced 
by  the  use  of  the  so-called  Thcta  function  in  the  theory  of 
elliptto  integrals.  Among  other  curious  results,  Perlewitz 
finds  that,  in  the  case  of  elliptic  motion,  the  eccentricity  of 
the  ellipse  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
two  attracting  points  divided  by  the  snm  of  the  major  axis. 
— Iitaugural  JHnertation,  Zeipaic,  1872. 

TUB  NATUBB  OF  TBB   BPIBALfl   OF  THB  HADTTLUS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  mathematics 
to  problems  in  natural  history  consists  in  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  spiral  curve,  which  we  obtain  when  we 
make  a  fine  section  of  the  winding  shells  of  the  various  shell 
fishes,  especially  the  shells  of  the  nautilus,  and  olher  allied 
A 
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forms.  The  literature  of  this  subject  lias,iQ  fact,  grown  to 
be  quite  voluminous,  since  tlic  first  papers  that  Wei's  publish- 
ed b]r  Moselcy  and  !Naumann,  thirty  years  ago.  The  conch 
shells,  according  to  both  these  authors,  are  based  upon  a 
spiral  curve  that  is  sensibly  identical  with  the  so-called  log- 
nritbraic  spiral;  but,  subsequently,  Nautnann  adopted  tbo 
theory  that  tbe  spiral  was  one  peculiar  to  the  animal  build- 
ing the  shell,  and  ho  therefore  proposed  tbe  name  of  tlie 
concbo-spiral.  Tlis  subject  has  lately  been  investigated  by 
Grabau,  and  apparently  with  very  great  ability.  He  states 
that  he  has  sought  to  determine  whether  it  were  possible,  if 
not  in  theory,  at  least  in  practice,  to  confound  the  concho 
spiral  and  the  logarithmic  spiml ;  and  then  again,  to  deter- 
mine whether,  allowing  the  possibility,  some  of  tbe  observers 
had  not  actually  erred  in  this  very  direction.  His  very 
thorough  mathematical  investigation,  aud  equally  laborious 
'  mathematical  computations,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  from 
the  totality  ofNaumann's  calculations,  an  unprejudiced  critic 
must  conclude  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  the  concho  spiral,  so 
fur,  at  least,  as  this  is  possible  from  the  diameters  and  meas- 
ures given  by  him;  aud  one  can  but  suspect  that,  if  not  all 
conchs,at  least  some,  and  decidedly  tho  most,  have  actually 
built  upon  the  concho  spiral,  and  that  only  the  fact  that  the 
asymptotic  circle  of  this  curve  is  frequently  too  small  has 
favored  the  assumption  that,  in  these  cases,  the  shell  has  fol- 
lowed the  logarithmic  spiral. — Inatigitral  Ditsertation,  Ldp- 
sic,  1872.  

TBK  LESOTB    OV  THE    EGYPTIAN  CCBIT. 

The  earnest  labors  and  writings  of  Professor  Smythe,  As- 
tronomer Royal  for  Scotland,  have  succeeded  iu  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  tho  accurate  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  units  of  length,  weight,  and  volume  that  were 
formerly  in  use  in  Egypt.  There  can  at  last  be  no  doubt 
but  that  tbe  measures  in  use  by  us  in  modem  times,  except- 
ing of  course  the  French  metric  system,  are  a  direct  inherit- 
ance from  the  days  of  the  early  Egyptians ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
measures  used  by  the  Hebrews  were  identical  with  those  of 
Egypt,  and  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  even  between 
the  ancient  measures  of  China,  Assyria,  and  Egypt.  Although 
much  has  been  written  to  controvert  tbe  positions  taken  by 
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Smfthe  in  his  remarkable  work,  Ottr  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
Pyramids,  yet  there  seema  to  be  a  gradual  converBion  to  his 
views,  or  to  viewsnotniaterially  different  from  his,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  James  on  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  measttres  of  length,  recently  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  as  prefatory  to  some  elaborate  measures  made 
by  Colonet  Ciark,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Although  we 
believe  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Henry  James  with  reference 
to  Egyptian  metrology  are  open  to  some  criticism,  it  will 
nevertheleSH  be  interesting  to  reproduce  them  in  this  place. 
According  to  him,  not  only  are  onr  own  measui-es  derived 
from  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  all  the  accurate  results  given 
in  the  most  ancient  works  on  astronomy  and  geodesy  are  ex- 
pressed in  nnits  of  measures  that  depend  more  or  less  directly 
upon  those  of  E^ypt.  The  ancient  Egyptians  employed  two 
measures  of  length ;  namely,  the  common  and  the  royal  cubit. 
Of  the  latter,  ten  specimens  have  been  found  preserved  in  the 
ancient  buildings  of  Egypt,  the  most  perfect  of  which  is  that 
now  in  Florence,  which  is  a  slab  of  slate  or  schist.  The  other 
nine  examples  are  of  wood,  and  are  generally  divided  into 
seven  palms,  apparently  with  a  finesaw,  with  as  much  or  even 
greater  accuracy  than  the  generality  of  the  measures  with 
which  the  workmen  of  the  present  day  are  supplied.  Of  the 
common  cubit  there  seems  to  be  no  simple  specimen  now  ex- 
tant; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dimensions  of  some  Egyp- 
tian raonaments  are  known  in  terms  of  the  ancient  common 
cubit,  BO  that  its  value  can  be  restoi-ed.  Sir  Henry  James 
concludes  that  the  length  of  the  royal  cubit  is  20.727  English 
inches ;  the  length  of  the  common  cubit  appears  to  have  been 
18.240  inches.  Sir  Henry  James  siiggests  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  common  and  royal  cubits  had  some  deBnite 
relation  to  each  other,  like  that  between  the  link  and  foot  of 
surveyors'  measures  in  onr  own  country,  and  ho  infers  that 
probably  eighty-eight  royal  cubits  of  Egypt  were  equal  to  a 
hundred  common  cubits  of  that  country.  The  length  of  the 
English  foot  is  exactly  the  average  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
common  and  royal  foot,  although  it  is  probably  so  by  acci- 
dent only.— Jftit  JViBw.  Roy.  Soc.,  London,  1S74,  CLXIII., 
44S. 
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BESEAOCUES  IN  THE  GBBAT  FTSAUID, 

Tlie  investigations  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghiseh,  have  received 
a  great  impetus  from  the  accurate  measure  men  ts  and  Btudioas 
labors  of  Professor  Piazra  Smythe,  director  of  the  obsenitory 
at  Edioburgh.  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  lias  also  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  communicates  to  the  Journal  of  Science  many 
interesting  comparisons  and  coincidences  that  have  occurred 
to  him,  his  reports  being  based  mostly  upon  the  measure- 
ments of  bis  pi-edecesBors.  Professor  Smith  has  opened  s 
nev  path  of  investigation  \a  giving  sjvecial  attention  to  the 
"Queen's  Chamber,"  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
"  King's  Chamber,"  and  the  passages  leading  thereto,  ou 
which  Piazzi  Smythe  and  others  bestowed  most  of  thrir 
study.  It  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readei-s  that  on  en- 
tering the  Pyramid  at  the  opening  most  easily  accessible  to 
visitors,  one  passes  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  base  of 
the  monument,  and  then  rises  at  an  equal  angle  to  the  level 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  Half-way  up  the  ascent  to  this 
chamber  we  proceed  along  s  horizontat  pasaage-way  to  the 
Queen's  Chamber,  which  is  situated  moi-e  nearly  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  strnctui-e.  While  Professor  Smith  is  very  cau- 
tious in  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  original  design  of 
the  Pyramid,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  almost  pe^ 
Buaded  to  believe  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  important  metrological  standards, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  peipetuating  in  stone  to  all  time  some 
remarkable  astronomical  truths  and  high  mathematical  cal- 
culations. As  to  the  source  whence  the  builders  of  the  Pyr- 
amid derived  their  knowledge  we  can  only  speculate;  yet 
it  seems  necessary  to  admit  the  fact  that  they  actually  were 
in  possession  of  it,  whether  as  the  result  of  tbeir  own  unaid- 
ed investigations,  or  actually  given  to  them  by  inspiration. 
The  unit  of  measure  adopted  by  the  Pyramid  builders  seems 
to  have  differed  but  very  little  from  the  British  inch — 928 
British  inches  being  equal  to  925  Pyramid  inches.  The  an- 
cient builders  appear  to  have  endeavored  to  establish  the 
Pyramid  exactly  in  latitude  30° ;  and  in  their  endeavor  to 
do  so  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  to  the  northward 
the  boundary  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  established,  having 
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need  the  cfaippiiigs  of  the  stones  lor  this  purpose.  From  t)ie 
dimeDsiona  and  position  of  the  Queen'a  Chamber,  Professor 
Smith  coQciudes  that  the  butldei's  employed  the  star  Alpha 
JMiconii,  and  £!la  Ihuri,  the  brightest  star  of  the  PlBiades, 
aa  the  starting- point  in  their  SHtronomical  measurements, 
and  that  the  time  of  building  must  have  been  about  the  year 
2100  B.C.  This  tatter  date,  however,  depends  entirely  upon 
modem  astronomical  measurements,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, do  not  afibrd  so  secure  a  basis  for  a  retrospective  cal- 
culation of  this  nature  as  is  necessary  to  an  accurate  deter- 
mination ofthe  very  century  in  which  the  Pyramid  was  built. 
In  certain  relations  between  the  dimensions  of  portions  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber,  Professor  Smith  finds  evidence  that  the 
builders  were  acqnainted  with  what  is  known  as  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  wltbin  the 
one-millionth  part  of  its  value. — 4  D,  1873,  U.,  330. 

TESTING  WEIGHTS   IN  BNGLAXD. 

According  to  The  Academy,  a  balance  has  been  placed  at 
the  eatrauce  gate  of  the  Koyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
which  shows,  by  means  of  an  index  on  a  targe  divided  arc, 
how  many  grains  too  light  or  heavy  any  ordinary  pound 
weight  may  be.  Any  one,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
test  liis  weights,  and  to  determine  whether  they  arc  accurate 
or  not. — 13  A,  Fthruary  T,  1874, 151. 

UORP1I0IXK3Y   IN  AECmTECTDBK. 

At  one  of  the  recent  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Paris,  M.  Hugo,  member  of  the  Mathematical  Society 
foanded  at  Paria  since  the  war,  presented  to  the  Section  of 
Architecture  a  morphological  theory,  which  he  considers  as 
fundamental.  TIiIh  theory  undertakes,  according  to  him,  to 
show  mathematically  the  connection  between  the  polygonal 
fignrea  which  are  so  frequently  employed  in  monumental 
constructions.  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  pyramid, 
and,  according  as  the  solids  in  question  are  more  or  less  mass- 
ive than  the  pyramid,  they  are  divided  into  domoids  and 
tremoids.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  faces,  we  an-ive  at 
the  solid  of  revolution  just  as  we  pass  from  the  prism  to  the 
cylinder.  The  new  and  very  remarkable  fignre  which  gen- 
erates the  sphere  Iiaa  received  the  nnmo  of  equi-doinnid. 
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The  cupola  of  BrnDelleschi,  which  crowDs  the  Duomo  of 
Florence,  is  an  eqai-domoid.  M.  Hugo  thtaka  that  the  ttw- 
ory  of  the  ephere  has  no  iadependcnt  existence,  and  that 
it  is  the  simple  geometric  corollary  of  the  equi-domtud. 
The  passage  from  the  pyramids  of  Euclid's  geometry  and  of 
the  Egyptian  architecture  to  the  spheres  of  modern  geometr; 
and  the  domes  of  modern  aichitectui-e,  M.  Hugo  calls  the mot^ 
)>hology  of  architecture. — Introd.  to  Descriptive  Geotnttn/. 

THE   IXTEGROUETEB. 

The  integrometer  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  designed 
by  Deprez,  a  civil  engineer  of  franco,  for  the  pnrpoBO  of 
finding  the  area,  the  curvature,  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
nioiuf  lit  of  inertia  of  any  plane  fignre  whatever,  almost  with- 
out calculation;  it  is  an  extension  of  the  instrument  knova 
as  Amsler's  plaaimeter,  now  extensively  used  by  engineers 
and  draughtsmen.  The  instrument  consists  essentially  ofs 
fixed  ruler  along  which  a  slider  can  move  freely:  secondly, 
of  a  straight  rod,  which  is  freely  pivoted  on  the  slider,  and 
which  carries  at  one  end  a  pointer,  that  is  made  to  trace  the 
contour  of  the  given  figure ;  at  the  other  end  it  carries  > 
stiiTup,  between  the  prongs  of  which  a  horizontal  axis  ex- 
tends with  which  a  wheel  is  connected.  This  wheel  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  parts.  As  the  pointer  traces  the  con- 
tour of  the  given  figure,  the  wheel  rolls  over  the  plane  snrface 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  such  that  the  length  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  wheel  turns,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm 
of  the  rod,  gives  the  area  of  the  fignre  whose  contour  has 
been  traced.  By  a  special  arrangement  of  the  Instrument, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  contour  and  its  moment  of  iner- 
tia are  also  given.  In  short,  the  instrument  serves  to  econo- 
mize time  and  labor  in  dealing  with  the  numerous  problems 
that  occur  in  engineering,  in  relation  to  irregular,  closed  con- 
tours.— Pro/easional  Papers  on  Indian  .^ffineering,1IL,ii.,8. 

EXE  LI.  A  B  PARALLAXES. 

Professor  BrOnnow,  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Trinity 
CoII^e,  Dublin,  has,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  iiis  energies  of 
late  years  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  parallaxes  of 
the  fixed  stars.  Many  suitably  placed  stars  have  been  ob- 
served by  him,  and  the  recent  Annnis  of  the  Ohservatory 
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at  DuDsiak  show  that  the  distinguished  astronomer  is  attain- 
iDg  results  of  the  highest  accoracy,  which  must  be  classed 
among  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  the  data  possessed  in  this, 
the  moat  difficult  field  of  astronomical  investigation.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  stars  in  the  heavens  is  that  generally 
known  as  JHo.  1830  of  Groombridge's  Catalogue,  whose  large 
proper  motion  was  discovered  by  Ai^elander  in  the  year 
1642.  This  star  has  since  that  time  been  the  object  of  sev- 
eral aeries  of  observations  made  fur  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing its  parallax.  Tho  results  obtained  by  Feters,  Wichman, 
and  Otto  Struve  have  all  established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  tbat  the  parallax  of  tfais  star  is  much  smaller  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  large  proper  motion;  and  the 
new  series  of  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bi-Qnnow,  while  con- 
firming this  general  conclusion,  has  conduced  to  fix  the  exact 
Talue  of  the  parallax  within  very  narrow  limits.  As  is  well 
knowD,  the  determination  of  relative  parallax  is  obtained 
either  by  measuring  the  angular  distance  between  the  Star 
under  investigation  and  other  very  faint  stars  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  or  elae  by  observing  the  position  angles  of 
the  lines  joining  such  stars.  Dr.  Brdnnow  has  adopted  the 
former  of  these  methods  of  obsei'vation,  having  selected  bis 
GomparisoD  stars  in  such  positions,  with  reference  to  the  cen- 
tral star,  that  the  systematic  errors  committed  in  making  ob- 
servations should  have  opposite  influences  upon  the  resulting 
parallax.  He  concludes  that  tho  observations  indicate  n 
parallax  of  nine  hundredths  of  a  second  for  the  star  in  qnes- 
tion.  A  similar  fleries  of  measurements  was  made  upon  the 
star  Sigma  Draconi»,  for  which  body  a  parallax  of  abont 
one  fourth  of  a  second  seems  to  be  well  established.  For  the 
double  star  Xo.  86  Pegan  he  deduces  the  interesting  result 
that  there  is  possibly  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  constant 
of  aberration  for  the  two  components  of  the  star,  with  which 
assumption  there  follows  n  parallax  of  five  hundredths  of  a 
second,  a  result,  however,  which  demands  further  investiga- 
tion. For  the  double  star  No.  3077,  of  Bradley,  he  deduces 
a  parallax  of  seven  hundredths  of  a  second.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  parallax  of  Alpha  LyTce^  or  Vega,  leads  to  a  value 
not  mateiially  different  from  those  found  before  by  other  ob- 
acrt'ers,but  which  has  intrinsically  less  weight  than  the  other 
determinations  attained  by  him,  inasmuch  as  the  observations 
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seemed  to  demand  the  assamption  of  a  very  large  and  quite 
impi-obable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  constant  of  aberra- 
tion for  the  two  stars  tbat  come  under  the  observation.  In 
general,  it  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  stars  as  yet  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Brdnnow  have  revealed  any  large  parallaxes, 
and  the  problem  of  determining  the  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  means  of  angular  measaremente  promises  still  to  re- 
main the  most  difficult  and  vexatious  of  those  whose  solutioit 
is  attempted  by  the  astronomical  observer. 

OILLISS'b  aOOTBEBN  ZONB   OF   BTABS, 

Admiral  Sands,  iu  hia  annual  report  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  states  that  observations  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  world  must  be  published.  If  they  are 
not,  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them  are  simply  wasted ; 
and  yet  they  are  so  much  mora  easily  made  than  reduced,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  them  lie  hidden  for  years 
before  the  computations  necessary  to  fit  them  for  publication 
are  completed.  The  Naval  Observatory  has  been  enabled  to 
resuscitate  fi-om  its  store-rooms  the  zones  of  stars  observed 
by  Captain  Gitliss,  in  Chili,  in  1B50-62,  and  their  reductions 
are  now  iu  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that  the  resulting  star 
catalogne  will  appear  in  187G,  in  the  volume  of  Washington 
observations  for  1873.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  valu- 
able records  which  were  at  one  time  locked  up  in  the  archives 
of  the  observatory  will  soon  have  been  given  to  the  world.— 
Ji^>07i  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  1873, 97. 

THE   HOVEUENTS   OF  THE  HEBnL^. 

Mr.  Hoggins,  of  London,  whose  observations  on  the  motions 
of  some  stars  toward  and  fVom  the  earth  have  long  been 
quoted  as  the  first  contribntion  ever  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  snbject,  states  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
giving  considerable  attention  to  a  similar  inquiry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nebulae.  His  method  of  observation,  as  is  well 
known,  consists  in  comparing  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  the  coiTesponding  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  terrestrial  substances.  In  his  observations  on  the  nebulas, 
he  has  compared  a  certain  line  in  a  spectrum  of  lead  with 
that  line  in  the  nebula  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen ;  each  nebula  being  observed  on  sev- 
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eral  nigbts,  so  that  the  wholo  observiDg  time  of  the  past  year 
was  devoted  to  this  ioquiry.  In  no  instance  was  any  change 
of  relative  position  detected  in  the  positions  of  the  lines  of 
the  nebulffi  aod  the  lead.  It  foIlowB  that  none  of  the  nebula) 
observed  show  a  motion  of  translation  toward  or  from  the 
earth  BO  great  as  twenty-five  miles  per  second,  inclnding  the 
eartb*s  motion  at  the  time.  The  observations  seem  to  show 
that  the  gaseoas  nebul»,  as  a  class  of  bodies,  have  not "  proper 
rootiooa"  BO  great  as  many  of  the  bright  stars.  Since  the 
existence  of  real  nebulee  has  been  established  by  the  use  of 
the  Hpectroscope,  Messrs,  Abbe,  Proctor,  and  D'Avrest  have 
called  attention  to  the  relation  of  position  which  the  gaseons 
nebulas  hold  to  the  Milky  Way  and  the  sidereal  system.  It 
was  with  tfae  hope  of  adding  to  our  information  on  this  point 
that  these  observatioDs  of  the  motions  of  the  nebulas  were 
undertaken.  Mr.  Huggina  gives  the  results  of  observations 
ou  seven  different  nebulfe  only;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
notwithstanding  the  discouragement  which  he  experiences 
wi  account  of  the  unfavorable  atmosphere  of  England,  he 
will  continue  his  researches  in  this  difficult  branch  of  ob- 
servation.—12  .^,1873,  IX.,  45+. 

THE  DOUBLE   BTAE  PBOCTON. 

Concerning  the  minute  companion  star  to  Procyon,  whose 
existence  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Otto  Stnive,  the  emi- 
nent Kne^an  astronomer,  he  states  that  there  can  now  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  companion  is,  in  fact,  the  per- 
tnrbiug  body  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  known  to 
be  deranging  the  movements  of  the  brighter  star.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  assume,  for  Procyon,  a  mass  eighty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  our  sun,  and  for  the  companion  a  mass  at  least  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun.  The  observations  of  the 
past  few  months  by  Otto  Struve  have  shown  that  the  com- 
panion star  is  now  within  a  degree  of  being  in  the  position 
predicted  by  Auivers  a  year  ago. — 12  A,  1874,  X.,  87. 

BEMARKABLE   BTEIXAB  8PKCTECM  IN  THE   UILKT   WAT. 

D' Arrest,  the  director  of  the  observatory  at  Copenhagen, 

in  some  remarks  on  the  natui-e  of  the  spectra  of  certain  stars 

and  nebulaa,  calls  attention  to  the  spectroscopic  revision  of 

tbe  Milky  Way,  a  work  with  which  he  has  been  for  some  time 
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occupied,  and  Btates  that  in  the  course  of  this  examination  he 
has  liillen  upon  a  very  remarkable  star  of  the  eighth  magni- 
tude, known  as  No.  4203  of  Argelandet's  Durchmiutervtig, 
in  north  declination  22°.  Concerning  this  star,  lie  remarks 
that  its  spectra  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  thonsandi 
that  he  has  hitherto  studied,  and  he  snggestB  that,  possibl;ri 
it  vill  be  found  hereafter  that  this  is  a  variable  star.  The 
work  on  which  D'Arrest  appears  to  be  engaged  is  evidently 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  eventually  greatly  further  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  — Aetron.  Nach., 
LXXXIIL.ie. 

THE   ECINTILLATlOtf   OF  TUX   STABS. 

In  a  memoir  by  Montigny,  it  is  endeavored  to  show  thtt 
the  freqnency  of  variations  of  the  colors  of  stars  in  scintilla- 
tion has  generally  a  relation  to  the  constitution  of  their  light 
according  to  spectrum  analysis.  The  author's  observations 
embrace  sizty-siz  nights,  in  the  years  1871  and  1B73,  and  be 
gives  a  table  of  the  stars  observed,  arranging  them  according 
to  the  types  of  their  spectra  as  given  by  Secchi.  The  num- 
ber of  scintillations  observed  in  one  second,  at  the  zenith  dis- 
tance of  sixty  degrees,  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the  maguitude 
of  the  star.  Montigny  finds  that  the  stars  scintillating  most 
belong  to  the  first  type  of  spectra,  or  those  having  four  spec- 
tral lines;  while  the  stars  showing  weak  scintillation  gener- 
ally belong  to  the  third  group,  or  type  of  nebulous  bands  and 
dark  lines.  Tlie  average  number  of  scintiliations  in  the  first 
type  is  eighty-six  ;  considerably  exceeding  that  of  the  third, 
which  is  firiy-siz.  The  average  of  the  second  group  is  sizly- 
nine.  These  are  the  stars  whose  spectra  resemble  that  of  the 
snn.  No  marked  connection  appears  between  the  frequency 
of  the  BcintilintioD  and  the  bi'ightness  of  the  stars.  The  red 
stars  ecmtillate  less  than  the  white  ones,  as  fii-st  pointed  out 
by  Dufonr.  This  he  explains  as  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
equal  distances  fi-om  the  zenith,  the  total  separation  of  the 
colored  bundles  of  rays  dispersed  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  have  emanated  from  a  white  star,  is  greater  than  in 
the  cose  of  a  red  star;  the  original  rays  of  the  white  star 
being  mora  numerous  and  more  exposed,  so  as  to  undergo 
more  freqncnt  interception  by  the  passage  of  aerial  waves. 
*-]2^,ie73,IX.,493. 
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THE   COSIPUTATIOS   OF  ABSOLtlTB   PEHTCEBATIOXB, 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  of  the  American  Xautical  Almanac  office, 
calls  the  attention  of  astronomerH  to  the  notable  abbreviations 
which  are  produced  in  some  parts  of  the  formulte  fov  pertur- 
bations, by  the  iiitrodnction  of  the  true  anomaly  as  the  vari- 
able according  to  which  iutegmtions  are  to  be  executed. 
Professor  Hansen,  in  his  later  diaqnisitions,  has  substituted  the 
eccentric  anomaly  as  the  independent  variable  in  place  of  the 
mean  anomaly  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  time),  and  be 
regards  this  step  as  constituting  a  remarkable  amelioration 
of  the  method.  The  method  pi-oposed  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  the 
other  hand,  employs  the  same  co-ordinates  as  did  Laplace, 
bnt  makes  uue  of  the  true  anomaly  in  the  elliptic  orbit  as  the 
independent  variable. — .Matron.  JVocA.,  LXXXIIL,  211, 

BECENT   OBSEBVATIONS   OS  TU£   SOlJlB  PHOTOSPHERE. 

ProfeasorLangley.ofthe  Alleghany  Observatory,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, has  devoted  some  yeai-a  to  the  special  study*of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  solar  photosphere,  especially  to  the 
nature  of  the  appearances  which  Mr.  Kasmyth  likened  to 
willow  leaves,  and  whiuh  Messrs.  Stone  and  Donkin  compared 
to  rice  grains.  The  difficulties  of  observation  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
treme; but  Mr.  Langley  determined  to  rely  only  upon  the 
direct  telescopic  study  of  the  minnte  components  of  the  photo- 
sphere, thus  fbrmiug  a  distinct  point  of  view  from  that  taken 
by  the  spectroscopists.  Most  of  the  minnte  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  him  arc  unrecognizable,  except  with  telescopes  of 
large  apertures.  The  equatorial  used  by  him  has  an  object- 
glass  of  thiileen  inches'  diameter,  and  its  full  apertnre  has 
been  available  only  through  the  use  of  a  most  valuable  ac- 
cessory for  such  study — namely,  the  polarizing  eye-piece, 
which  presents  a  solar  image  fi-ee  from  unnatural  color,  and 
of  any  brightness  desired.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  satisfactory  obnervattons  arises  from  the  disturb- 
ances of  our  own  atmosphere,  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  assiduity  and  patience.  Thedrawingpreparedby  Professor 
Langley,  a  photograph  of  which  accompanies  his  memoir,  is 
by  far  the  most  minutely  accurate  of  any  that  has  ever  yet 
been  published,  and  most  of  the  minutiae  given  in  it  can  bo 
seen,  he  states,  only  in  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of 
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the  atmosphere.  In  general,  vhen  we  look  at  the  solar  disk, 
«c  ]>erceive  that  it  has  a  nearly  uniform  brightness,  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  trains  of  spots  that  are  scattered  across  it 
in  zones  parallel  to  the  solar  equator,  and  the  irregular  white 
patches  called  faciilie.  A  more  attentive  examination  shows 
that  the  surface  of  the  sun,  even  near  the  centre  where  neither 
faculte  nor  spots  are  visible,  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  is 
made  up  of  fleecy  clouds,  whose  outlines  ai-e  all  but  indis- 
tinguishable. Under  more  painstaking  scrutiny,  numerons 
faint  dots  on  the  white  ground  wei«  observed,  producing  the 
impression  of  a  moss-liko  structure  in  the  clouds.  With  high 
magnifying  powers,  used  in  favorable  moments,  the  enrface 
of  any  one  of  the  fleecy  patches  is  resolved  into  a  congeries 
of  small,  intensely  bright  bodies,  irregularly  distributed, 
which  seem  to  be  suspended  in  a  comparatively  dark  medium, 
and  whose  dcfinitenesa  of  sise  or  outline,  although  not  abso- 
lute, is  yet  striking  by  contrast  with  the  vagueness  of  the 
cloud  forms  seen  before,  whii:h  vagueness  we  now  perceive  to 
be  du6  to  their  a^regation.  The  dots  referred  to  ai-e  con- 
siderable openings,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  white  nod- 
ules at  certain  points,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  gray 
medium  which  forma  a  general  background.  These  dots  or 
openings  have  been  called  pores.  The  diameter  of  the  more 
conspicuous  varies  from  two  to  four  seconds.  The  bright 
nodules  are  neither  uniform  in  shape  nor  in  brightness.  The 
outline  is  irregular,  bnt,  on  the  whole,  aSects  an  elongated  or 
oval  coDtour.  Mr.  Stone  has  called  them  rice  grains,  a  term 
appropriate  only  when  we  view  them  with  a  telescope  of 
three  or  fourinches'aperture.  In  moments  of  rarest  definition, 
ProfcsBorLangley  has  been  able toresolvethesericegrainsin to 
minuter  components,  which  he  calls  granules,  whose  diameter 
can  hardly  equal  0.3".  From  these  granules  conies  by  far 
Ibe  largest  portion  of  the  sun's  light.  Their  number  varies 
widely ;  there  being  commonly  from  three  to  ten  in  each  Hce 
grain,  and  their  area  is  such  that  the  properly  luminous  area 
of  the  sun  is  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  solar  surface. 
We  must,  then,  greatly  increase  our  received  estimates  of  the 
intensity  of  the  action  to  which  solar  light,  heat,  and  actinism 
are  due. 

With  reference  to  the  study  of  the  solar  spots,  properly  so- 
called,  Professor  La  ngtey  shows  that  in  the  penumbra  there  are 
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not  ooly  numerous  email  cycloneB,  and  even  right  and  left 
handed  whirls  in  the  samo  spot,  but  probably  cuirents  ascend- 
ing nearly  vertically,  while  the  action  of  eiiperposed  approxi- 
mately horizontal  currents  is  bo  general  that  they  must  be 
considered  a  permanent  feature  in  our  study  of  solar  meteor- 
ology. The  outer  penumbra  is,  he  concludes,  formed  by  a 
rupture.  The  penHmbrn  is  all  but  wholly  made  up,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  a  first  examination,  of  cloud-like  forms,  whose  Struct- 
ure makes  them  seeu)  like  fagots  or  sheaves,  which  Mr. 
Dawes  has  compared  to  bundles  of  thatch  ;  wliile  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  resolves  these  sheaves  into  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity, 
which  be  thinks  have  a  tendency  to  lie  in  sheets  or  folds, 
causing  this  decrease  of  brightness.  The  normal  darkness  of 
the  outer  penumbra  is  nothing  else  than  the  darkness  of  the 
gray  medium  in  which  the  granules  float  all  over  the  sun, 
though  much  deeper  tints  are  here  and  there  found,  which 
sometimes  make  the  penumbra  itself  resolvable  into  a  ring 
of  little  spots.  There  seems  to  him  no  room  to  doubt  that 
filaments  and  granules  aro  names  for  difiTerent  aspects  of  the 
same  thing;  that  filaments  in  reality  are  floating  vertically 
all  over  the  sun,  their  upper  extremities  appearing  at  the  sun's 
surface  as  granules;  and  that  in  the  spots  we  only  see  the 
general  structure  of  the  photosphere  as  if  in  sections,  owing 
to  the  filaments  being  here  inclined.  The  average  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  filaments  is  less  than  one  second. 
— 4i?,  1874,Vn.,87.  

PB0TOSBAPB3  OF  THE   SOLAS  SPSCTBUM. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  the  New  York  University,  communi- 
cates the  highly  valuable  results  obtained  by  himself  in  at- 
tempting to  photograph  the  diffraction  spectrum  of  the  solar 
light.  The  photographs  published  by  him  are  of  remarkable 
clearness,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  important  adv.ince 
over  the  spectra  that  have  hitherto  been  drawn  by  the  hand 
alone.  In  the  finest  maps  drawn  by  hand,  such  as  those  of 
AngstrOm,  the  relative  intensity  and  shading  of  the  lines  is 
but  partially  represented,  and  a  most  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing series  of  observations  and  calculations  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  approximately  correct  positions  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Fraunhofer  lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  AngstrSm,  in  a 
certain  portion  of  his  spectrum,  shows  116  lines,  while  Dra- 
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per'a  photogiaph  gives  293.  The  diffraction  plate  used  by 
Dr.  Draper  was  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  I^  M.  Rutherford,  by 
a  macbine  devised  aud  constructed  by  that  well-known 
amateur.  It  consists  of  a  plain  glass  suiTace,  a  portion  of 
wbicb,  equal  to  about  one  square  inch,  is  ruled  with  a  fine 
diamoud  point  with  6481  lines  to  the  inch.  Owing  to  Ihe 
fineness  of  details  brought  out  by  Draper's  photographs,  be 
ia  justified  in  the  statement  tbat  tbe  exact  composition  of 
even  a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  any  metal  will  not  be  IcnowD 
until  we  have  obtained  photographs  of  each  on  a  large  scal& 
—4  P,  1873,  TI.,  400.  

THE   SOLAS  FI1£N0U£NA. 

M.  Gautier  has  given  a  resume  of  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions on  the  solar  spots  made  at  Geneva  dui-iug  tlie  past 
three  years.  His  results  are  mainly  a  confirmation  of  those 
of  other  observere.  The  protuberances  are  classed  under 
three  beads:  as  eruptions,  exhalations,  and  detached  forma- 
tions.  Like  Father  Seccbi,  he  was  often  struck  by  the  fact 
that  when  a  protuberance  is  observed  near  either  pole  there 
is  generally  one  symmetrical  with  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corresponding  solar  diameter,  and  near  tbe  opposite 
pole. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  and  dimensions  of  protuberan- 
ces appears  to  precede  and  exceed  that  of  the  spots.  Gau- 
icr  adheres  to  the  hypothesis  of  ppots  being  formed  by  sco- 
ial  matters,  resulting  from  cooling  of  the  surface  by  radia- 
-12  .^,1873,  IX.,  494. 

EFFECT  OP  TKMPERATCKE  OF  THE  BFECTKOSCOPIC  APPABATUB 
ON  THE  SOLAS  SPECTKUM, 

Mr,  Hennessey  has  made  some  observations  to  determine 
the  amount  of  displacement  in  the  solar  spectrum  arising 
from  changes  of  temperature.  The  spectroscope  was  set  up 
on  a  pillar  within  a  small  tent,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
the  thermal  range  is  considerable.  The  result  of  the  series 
shows  tbat  a  displacement  eqnal  to  four  divisions  of  Kirch- 
hoff's  scale  are  produced  by  a  change  in  temperatui'e  of  thirty 
degi-ees,  from  which  it  appeai-s  that  this  subject  may  not  be 
neglected  in  investigations  made  under  a  considerable  ther- 
mal range. — Pr.  Jto>/.  Soc.  ofl.ondon,  XXII,  No.  150, 
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CHAXOES  1*1  THE  GOLAK  SPOTS. 

Hie  latest  commnnicatioii  from  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  Stewart, 
andLoewy,  ill  reference  to  their  juint  work  on  the  solar  epoto, 
comtnunicittes  an  entirely  unezpectetl  discovery,  to  tfae  effect 
that,  during  periods  of  great  disturbance,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  the  spots  to  change  alternately  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  Bice  versa,  the  period  of  soch 
i-hange  being  about  25  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
when  the  solar  disturbance  ia  inconsiderable  that  the  spots 
do  not  preseut  any  such  systematic  oscillation.  Connecting 
this  generalisation  with  the  previous  discoveries  of  Carring- 
toD,  aa  well  as  with  their  own,  they  conclude  that  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  outbreaks  probably  occur  in  paii-s,  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  same  solar  diameter,  at  an  interval  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  days. — I^.  Itoy.  Soe.,  1873, 401. 

SOI^B  SPOTS  AND  60LAB  SEFRACTION. 

Lohsc,  of  Bothcamp,  has  communicated  to  the  Aglronom- 
itcke  2^achrichten,  a  valuable  memoir,  both  theoretical  and 
observational,  on  the  determination  of  the  depth  of  the  sun- 
S]>Ots  and  the  amount  of  solar  refraction.  He  has  attempted 
to  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  by  a  se- 
ries of  micro  metric  measures  made  upon  the  solar  spots  at  va- 
rious distances  from  the  limb  of  the  sun,  following  out  the 
idea  published  just  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Wilson,  of 
Kngland,  and  which  maybe  ezpressed  aa  follows:  "By  meas- 
uring the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  spot  from  the  solar  limb 
» the  moment  when  the  side  of  the  umbra  is  just  hid  or  be- 
gins first  to  come  in  view,  the  inclination  or  declivity  of  tho 
spot  may  in  some  measure  be  obtained."  But  few  opportu- 
nities have  offered  themselves  to  Lolise  to  make  such  meas- 
nres  relating  to  this  phenomenon;  and  the  first  result  to 
which  he  has  been  ted  has  been  the  development  of  a  system- 
atic discordance  that  can  not  possibly  be  referred  to  crroi's  of 
obser\ation,  but  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  refraction 
ID  the  Bolar  atmosphere.  A  discussion  of  observations  made 
viih  reference  to  the  same  point  by  Sccchi,  leads  also  to  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  assumption  of  a  perceptible  refr.ic- 
tion  even  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  solar  atmosphere. — As- 
trim.  J\racA.,LXXXIII.,  114. 
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THE  SOLAS  rXKALLAX. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  ABtronomicBl  Society, 
Lord  Lindeaj,  after  giving  a  description  of  the  form  of  in- 
strumeut  which  he  has  devised  for  taking  photographs  during 
the  coming  transit  of  Venus,  read  a  paper  on  a  method  of 
determining  the  solar  parallax  from  observations  to  be  made 
at  the  next  opposition  of  the  asteroid  Juno,  which  occurs  in 
November  of  thia  year.  He  proposes,  while  stationed  in  the 
Mauritins  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
to  take  advantage  of  hie  position  to  make  a  series  of  helio 
metric  measures  of  the  distance  of  Juno  from  the  nearest 
fixed  stars,  and,' by  comparisons  between  the  measures  taken 
soon  after  Juno  has  risen  above  the  eastern  horizon  with 
those  taken  before  it  sets  at  the  western,  to  determine  the 
terrestrial  parallax.  By  thia  method  he  will  be  able  to  make 
his  measures,  during  all  the  clear  nights  of  the  period,  for  six 
weeks  before  and  after  the  opposition  of  the  planet ;  and,  al- 
though the  parallax  wiH  be  considerably  less  than  in  the  case 
of  Venus,  he  consider  he  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  prob- 
able enors  of  the  result  will  be  less,  owing  to  the  number  of 
measurements,  and  the  ease  of  dealing  with  points  of  light 
instead  of  disks,  than  they  ai-e  in  the  case  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  or  the  opposition  of  Mars. — 12  A,  1873,  IX.,  476. 


THE   MATUBB   OF  THE  BOLAB  BPOIS. 

Professor  Spiirer,  the  well-known  observer  of  the  solar  spots, 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  spots  observed  by  himself 
and  the  pi-otube ranees  depicted  by  the  Italian  spectroBcop- 
iats  Secuhi  and  Tacobiui,  and  shows  in  mimerous  examples 
their  agreement  with  conclusions  which  he  developed  in  1871; 
namely,  that  the  solar  faculse  occur  on  the  same  spots  where 
flame-like  protnberancea  exist,  or  where  the  so-called  flame 
chromosphere  occui-s ;  and,  again,  that  these  protuberances 
in  most  cases  stand  in  such  a  connection  with  the  dark  spotx 
that  the  former  are  much  more  important  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  groups  of  spots  than  they  are  Bobse- 
qnently ;  and,  finally,  there  arc  many  cases  where  the  spots 
are  subsequently  found  in  precisely  the  same  region  whero 
previously  were  notable  flame-like  protuberances.  Indeed, 
he  adds,  even  before  spectrum  observations  were  instituted,  it 
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was  already  known  that  all  the  more  important  spots  and 
groups  of  epota  only  occur  where  faculie  had  already  been 
found.  From  the  great  intensity  of  the  flame-like  protuber- 
ances, he  concludes  that  the  faculs  ntust  be  looked  npon  as 
the  hot  portions  of  the  surface ;  thence  it  follows  at  once 
that,  above  them,  ascending  currents  of  air  must  exist,  and 
that  from  all  sides  the  cooler  air  must  stream  toward  these 
hot  portions.  If  t)ie  ascending  cniTents  reach  to  the  colder 
strata  of  air,  the  i-esulting  precipitation  brings  about  dark 
clogds.  Even  after  the  formation  of  these  clouds  the  as* 
cending  and  horizontal  currents  still  continae,  giving  rise  to 
the  intense  bright  veins  that  are  seen  running  through  groups 
of  spots.  The  only  indication  of  storms  in  the  lowest  stra- 
ta to  which  he  gives  any  weight  is  found  in  the  observed 
deviations  of  ti)e  tips  of  the  chromospherio  flames.  If,  he 
states,  an  upward  current  is  instituted  in  the  solar  atmos- 
pbere,  some  of  the  higher  masBes  of  air  must  necessarily  de- 
scend ;  therefore  there  must  somewhere,  at  some  altitude,  oc- 
cur a  contest  of  currents  giving  rise  to  horizontal  currents, 
such  as  he  has  observed  in  at  least  four  instances. — Aatron. 
NacfL,  LXXXni.,  90.  

THE   CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  SW. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Seabroke,  having  made  a  long  series 
of  observations,  at  Rugby,  on  the  solar  protuberances,  and 
finding  that  they  preponderate  greatly  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gion of  the  sun,  where  the  spots  also  predominate,  have  ofler- 
ed  some  brief  remarks  on  a  new  theory  of  protuberances  and 
spots.  Their  theory  assumes  that,  at  some  distance  below 
the  Bun's  snrface,  the  pressure  is  snch  that  substances,  such  as 
some  metals,  are  in  a  liquid  state,  though  at  a  temperature 
far  exceeding  their  boiling-point  under  ordinary  pressure. 
In  this  case  the  compressed  liquids  will,  on  the  whole,  ar- 
range themselves  in  the  order  of  density.  If  the  pressure  be 
diminished,  these  will  burst  into  vapor.  The  equilibrium  is, 
therefore,  unstable.  Consequently  it  la  assumed  that  there 
may  exist  in  the  sun  two  or  more  liquids,  so  related  thnt  the 
denser  has  the  lower  boiling-point.  If  these  disturbances  of 
pressare  occur,  they  will  produce  vertical  eruptions  through 
the  upper  layers  of  the  sun,  throwing  up  the  chromosphere 
and  photosphera  into  jetf,  such  as  are  observed.    The  sub- 
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stances  thrown  up,  as  they  fall,  will  prodacc  a  region  of  geit- 
eral  and  also  selective  absoi'ption.  When  any  portion  of  the 
descending  material  is  liquid,  the  geoeral  absorption  will  b« 
great.  Ttiis  will  thea  form  tlie  centre  of  the  spot.  In  follow- 
ing out  their  theory,  the  authors  adduce  numerous  points  of 
detail  in  which  observations  sustain  their  views. — Mont/ilg 
Jfotices  Hot/.  Aat.  Soc,  XXXIV.,  26. 

THB  TABIABILTTY   JN  THE  DIAUETER  OF  TBB   BOV. 

The  investigation  of  a  possible  change  in  the  solar  diame- 
ter, coincident  with  the  chaugea  of  solar  spots,  has  been  re- 
vived by  Wolf,  of  Zurich  ;  and,  while  giving  full  weight  to 
the  conulusions  of  Wagner  and  Auwers,  he  recalls  a  half-fo^ 
gotten  work  of  his  own,  nndertaken  many  years  ago;  and 
allows  that,  in  spile  of  the  negative  i-esutts  arrived  at  by 
Auwers,  we  are  still  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that, 
ab  least  in  Maskelcyne's  observations,  there  are  very  plain 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  solar-spot  period,  and  that  Secchrs 
conclueions  are  possibly  correct,  although  the  basis  for  them 
addnccd  by  him  was  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  curves  girea 
by  Wolf  show  that,  as  the  number  of  solar  spots  inci'eases, 
the  solar  diamt'ter  diminishes. —  Wol/*s  Aatron.  Mitth.,'So. 
34, 134.  

THE  VAEIADILITY   OF  THE   SCN's   DIAUETEC   (aGAIN). 

The  investigations  of  Father  Secchi,  based  on  the  short 
series  of  observations  made  by  Father  Kosa,  and  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  variation  in  the  sun's 
diameter  coincident  with  the  variations  in  the  spots  and  pro- 
tuberances, have  led  to  an  exhaustive  and  valuable  article 
by  Dr.  Auwers,  who  shows,  first,  that  Secchi  had  no  good 
reason  to  draw  his  conclusion  from  the  somewhat  inaccurate 
observations  of  Rosa;  nnd,  furthermoi'c,  by  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  observiitions  available,  made  at  other 
observatories  during  the  same  period  of  time  as  that  em- 
braced by  Rosa's  observations,  he  proves  that  there  is  con- 
clnsive  evidence  as  to  the  non-existence  of  any  variation  of 
the  solar  diameter  at  this  time,  and  that  the  changes  noticed 
by  Secchi  must  have  been  due  to  casual  errors  of  observation. 
Pnrsuing  the  snbject  still  further,  Anwers  has  also  examined 
the  long  series  ofOreenwich  observations  made  since  1750, 
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and  conclndeB  that,  in  the  fluctuationB  of  the  observed  values 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  diameters  of  the  sun,  do  de- 
pendence upoD  the  variatioDB  of  spots  can  be  perceived. — 
Monlhlif  Notices  Roy.  A»t.  Soe.,  1873,  XXXIV.,  22. 

TQK  TEUFEBATUBE   OF  THE  SUN. 

Tlie  latest  investigation  on  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  by 
Father  Secchi,ha9  been  recently  published,  and  he  concludes 
that  tlie  lowest  limit  of  this  temperature  must  bo  about 
133,000°  Centigrade.  lie  has  arrived  at  tbia  determination 
by  a  comparison  of  the  solar  radiation  and  that  of  the  elec- 
tric light.  He  has  employed  the  same  apparatus  (the  thermo- 
heliometer)  described  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  sun. 
The  temperature  produced  by  solar  radiation  was  observed 
at  Rome,  about  noon,  on  several  days  in  July,  and  was  de- 
termined to  bo  30^  times  that  of  the  carbon  points  of  bis 
electric  light.  Both  Seccfai  and  Hirn  agree  that  the  temper- 
ature of  solar  radiation  may  depend  either  solely  on  the  sn- 
perficial  stratum  of  the  sun,  or  on  a  considerable  thickness 
of  its  Bubstance,  according  as  this  latter  is  opaque  or  trans- 
parent. Him  concludes  that  if  the  transparence  wero  nearly 
perfect,  the  solar  temperature  might  well  be  only  a  few 
thouitand  degrees;  but  various  phenomena,  among  them  the 
observations  of  Professor  Langlcy,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  cross- 
ing of  the  currents  of  the  photosphere,  show  that  the  solar 
surface  ia  essentially  opaque,  and  certainly  at  the  best  is 
not  completely  transparent.  The  very  high  tempci'iitiire  of 
130,000°  to  170,000°,  above  given,  is,  therefore,  not  iuadmls- 
uble,  but  may  be  looked  npon  as  at  least  giving  a  lower  limit 
to  the  trne  value  of  the  temperature  of  the  aun. — 7  A,  47, 


OS  80I.AB  EADIATION, 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  thermometers  for  determining  the 
intensity  of  solar  radiation,  Mr.  Stow  hasTecently  been  mak- 
ing a  number  of  observations,  the  report  on  which  is  about 
to  be  published.  He  expresses  his  own  opinion,  in  a  prelim- 
inary manner,  as  follows :  "  Looking  at  the  subject  attentive- 
ly, there  are  three  different  objects  whicli  meteorologists 
may  propose  to  themselves  in  attempting  to  nieasui'e  the 
sun's  heat.    The  first  is  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of 
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the  solar  rays,  irrespectively  of  the  dnratioa  of  snoshine,  snd 
of  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  strike  the  ground.  This 
should  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer, with  blackened  bulb,  in  vacuo,  freely  exposed  to 
sun  and  air,  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  shade. 
The  second  is  the  total  heating  effect  upon  a  large  mass  of 
eaith  or  water,  also  irrespective  of  the  angle  of  the  incidence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  but  depending  both  upon  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  sunshine.  This  may  be  measui'ed  by  insert- 
ing a  thermometer  into  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere,  such  as 
a  sixty-eight-ponnd  shell,  which  might  be  filled  with  water, 
and  should  be  elevated  above  the  ground.  The  third  is  the 
heating  eScct  produced  upon  the  earth's  surface,  depending 
upon  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  aa  well  as  upon  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  sunshine,  not  to  mention  moisture,  evapora- 
tion, etc.  This  may  be  measured  by  a  thermometer,  not  in 
vacuo,  placed  upon  the  ground,  or,  8tiU  belter,  perhaps,  by 
one  buried  just  below  the  surface  of  a  level  sand-bed."  It  is 
to  the  firat  of  these,  viz.,  actinometry,  that  he  had  directed 
attention ;  and  while  not  aaying  that  the  other  investigations 
are  not  equally  important,  he  thinks  it  best  not  to  obtain 
figui'es  which  represent  the  action  of  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
individual  effect  of  which  is  unknown ;  but  of  one  cause  only, 
and  afterward  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  two  or  more 
canscs  combined. —  Quar.  Journ.  Meteor,  Soc,  London,  8-27. 

THE   BOLAB  ECUPSE   OF   1870  IK  ITALY. 

The  report  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Italian  a.stron- 
omerg  on  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  22, 1870,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  observations  of  this  important  eclipse.  Pro- 
fessors Newcomh,  Hall,  Harkness,  and  Eastman  were  sent,  at 
the  expense  of  the  goveiiiment,  from  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington,  to  occupy  proper  stations  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
Their  reports  were  promptly  published  by  our  own  govern- 
ment. The  Italian  government,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented by  the  numerous  astronomers  of  that  nation,  among 
whom  the  names  of  Secchi,  Donati,  Denza,  and  Tacchini  are 
well  known  in  America,  occupied  two  stations,  each  manned, 
as  we  may  say,  by  six  of  the  most  experienced  astronomers 
of  the  nation,  and  by  a  number  of  assistants.    The  observs- 
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lions  at  these  stations  were  divided  into  those  preliminary 
to  and  succeeding  the  eclipse,  add  those  made  daring  the 
eclipse,  to  which  should  be  added  the  rnagnetio  and  meteoro- 
Jogicat  observations.  During  the  eclipse  proper,  besides  the 
exact  observation  of  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending  of 
eacfa  phase,  a  special  interest  centres  in  the  appeai'ances  ob- 
served during  the  few  minutes  of  total  obscuration.  The 
attempts  to  photograph  the  various  features  of  the  eclipse 
seem  to  have  been  quite  successful,  having  been  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  an  inBtrument  of  large  dimensions  by  Dall- 
meyer,  the  same  which  had  been  nsed  by  De  La  Kue  iu  Spain 
in  1860.  By  virtue  of  the  necessity  for  a  subdivision  of  la: 
bor  dnring  the  brief  interval  of  the  duration  of  the  total 
eclipse,  the  chrouometric  determination  of  the  time  was  as- 
signed  to  Professor  Donati ;  the  photometric  operations  were 
coiidncted  by  Professor  Secchl  The  polarization  of  the  so- 
lar corona  was  obaer^'ed  by  Professor  Blasema,  who  made- 
use  of  a  Savart  polariscope,  in  which  the  tonrmaline  plate 
was  replaced  by  a  Nichols  prism.  His  results  were  among 
the  most  interesting  that  have  been  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  solar  phenomena.  He  states  that  the  influence  of 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere  was  feeble ;  that  the  solar  corona 
was  strongly  polarised ;  and  that  the  plane  of  polarization 
was  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  limb  of  the  sun. 
These  positive  results  from  the  hands  of  an  experienced  ob- 
server are  especially  interesting,  in  consideration  of  the  nu- 
merous contradictory  and  fruitless  observations  made  by 
many  others.  The  observations  of  the  protuberances  seen 
daring  the  period  of  totality  were  assigned  to  Pi-ofessor 
Denzs,  who  was  armed  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to  a 
large  refracting  telescope  constracted  by  Merz,  of  Munich. 
The  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  were  also  un- 
der the  general  care  of  Professor  Denza,  and  embraced  every 
element  of  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  physics  that  could  be 
observed.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  recently  deduced  an 
apparent  dependence  of  certain  changes  in  magnetic  instru- 
ments upon  the  occurrence  of  this  eclipse. 

The  preceding  observations  were  made  tit  Augusta,  in  Sic- 
ily. The  other  station  occupied  by  the  Italian  astronomers 
ws«  Terra  Nova,  at  wliich  place  Professor  Tacchini  had  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  observations,  assisted  by  numerous  subor- 
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dinatea.  The  spoctra  of  the  protnberanccB  were  observed 
by  himself!  Observations  on  the  corona  were  made,  in  dupli- 
cate, by  two  assistants ;  and  the  observations  of  the  timcB  of 
contact  made,  again  in  dnpHcate,  by  two  othei-s.  The  draw- 
ings and  photographs  made  by  the  Italian  astronomers,  as 
i-oproduced  in  the  published  volume,  show  the  sun^s  lipb  to 
have  been  remarkably'ocenpied  by  the  familiar  red  protiiber- 
ancos,  many  of  them  nearly  100,000  miles  high,  and  of  strik- 
ingly characteristic  forma  The  corona  is  depicted  ns  n  mdaa 
of  white  light,  projecting  in  spui-s,  of  which  ten  or  twelve 
are  definitely  presented,  to  a  distance  of  at  least  600,000 
luiles  from  the  solar  surface.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  coroBS, 
as  observed  in  Augusta,  two  bright  bands  were  observed,  one 
in  the  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green,  cori-esponding  nearly 
with  spaces  No.  1250  and  No.  1465  of  Fraunhofer's  scale. 
Professor  Legnazzi  records  the  phenomena  of  Bailey's  beaiip, 
■and  also  observed  a  bright  indentation  in  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  as  if  the  solar  light  shone  tbroagh  a  deep  clett  in  that 
body.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  also  recorded  by  Tacchini, 
from  whose  drawing  of  the  appearance  of  Bailey's  beads  it  may 
be  at  once  seen  that  those  are  really  only  those  portions 
of  the  solar  limb  last  visible,  and  separated  fi-om  each  other 
by  the  intai'vening  projecting  mountain  peaks  on  the  edge 
of  the  moon.  Accompanying  the  volume  are  very  fine  plates 
of  the  appearance  of  the  protuberances  as  seen  by  means  of 
the  speetroscope,  for  some  days  before  and  afler  the  eclipse 
in  question,  together  with  a  magni6cent  delineation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sun,  with  its  numerous  spots,  fiicnlte,  and 
protuberances,  as  observed  on  the  10th  of  December;  from 
all  of  whiuh  it  would  seem  as  if  that  morith  was  one  of  spe- 
cial activity  on  the  sun's  surface. — S^poTtoftkeltaUan  Com- 


THE   APrABBNT  DIAMSTEB  OP  THE  6L'N. 

Professor  Mazzola  contribntes  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Turin  an  interesting  paper  on  the  determination 
of  the  mean  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  upon  the  numerous  causes 
which  introduce  error  into  the  observed  diameter,  and  es- 
pecially the  so-called  phenomena  of  irradiation,  He  shows 
that  the  solar  diameter  deduced  from  observations  of  the 
transit  of  an  inferior  planet  over  the  solar  disk  ought  to  be 
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notably  less  tlian  when  determined  by  means  of  the  sun'd 
transit  over  the  meridian.  Tiie  lai'ge  discordances  between 
the  numbers  adopted  by  diSerent  astiononiei-B  to  i-epresent 
the  solar  diameter  are  due,  as  he  concludes,  both  to  irradi- 
ation proper,  and  to  the  persistency  of  luminous  impressions, 
the  nature  of  the  I'etiiia  being  such  that  the  image  of  any 
point  upon  it  is  subject  to  an  expansion,  or  an  increase  in  ita 
diameter.  As  this  irradiation  would,  therefore,  affect  the  in- 
tensity of  the  brightness  of  minnte  points,  he  proceeds  first 
to  investigate  that  subject.  The  expansion  is  due,  he  con- 
cludes, to  the  deformation  of  the  cone  of  rays,  alter  passing 
the  crystttlliDe  lens  of  the  eye,  and  also  to  the  inipertect  ad- 
justment of  the  eye  for  all  diBtances,aud,  thirdly,  to  tlie  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  diffraction.  To  these  must  also  be  added 
the  influence  of  the  tremulous  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  a  general  deviation  of  the  light  of  tlic  fixed  stars. 
As  regards  the  expansion  of  the  image  resulting  from  the 
imperfections  of  the  eye,  he  has  made  a  number  of  measure- 
menta  upon  the  visibility  of  stars  close  together,  and  con- 
cludes from  these  that  the  mean  diameter  of  the  exaggera- 
tion caused  by  the  human  eye  is  about  3  minutes  of  are, 
when  the  pupil  has  its  maximum  opening,  and  not  less  than  2 
niinuteB  when  the  pupil  is  contracted.  These  considerations 
serve  to  explain  why  the  horns  of  Venus  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  order  to  determine  the  enlargement  produced 
by  a  telescope,  he  turns  it  upon  certain  double  stars,  and  finds 
that  the  correction  for  the  expansion  is  constant,  and  equal 
to  the  least  opening  of  such  binary  systems  as  are  resolvable 
with  a  given  magnifying  poiver.  In  respect  to  the  atmos- 
pheric perturbations,  he  finds-its  efiects  to  vary  from  between 
4  to  15  seconds,  depending  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  star. 
In  applying  his  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  observations  of 
fixed  stars,  to  the  case  of  the  solar  diameter,  he  concludes 
that  the  latter,  as  ordinarily  accepted,  is  subject  to  a  correc- 
tion for  irradiation  of  from  nothing  to  1.7";  to  a  constant 
correction  for  expansion  of  2.3";  and  to  a  correction  for  at- 
mospheric expansion  varying  between  0  and  10".  In  order 
lo  deduce  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  at  ita  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  from  an  observation  of  its  meridian 
transit,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  14.345  by  the  number  of 
seconds  contained  iu  the  apparent  error  of  the  duration  of 
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the  transit,  as  given  by  the  British  Kaatical  Almanac,  and  to 
subtract  tlie  product  from  31'  8.64".  Applying  this  rule  to 
the  observations  published  by  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich  for  sixteen  years  (from  IB53  to  180S),  he  deduces 
a  series  of  results  which  lead  him  to  investigate  the  question 
of  the  variability  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun;  a  problem  that 
had  been  approximately  i-esolved,  a  few  months  previous,  by 
Fathers  Secchi  and  Rosa.  He  finds,  however,  that  the  dis- 
cordances in  his  resnlts  are  plausibly  attributed,  not  to  a  va< 
riability  in  the  sun  itself,  but  to  the  variability  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth's  atmospliei-e,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  eyes  of  different  obsorvei-a ;  and  espi-esses  his  exact  result 
in  the  following  terms :  The  mean  correction  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  English  Nautical  Almanac  (32'  3.64")  is  —2.807", 
with  a  probable  error  of  0.103",  when  the  number  expresGing 
the  atmospheric  enlargement  ie  2,  and  that  expressing  the  oc- 
ular irradiation  is  6.  Applying  his  rules  to  seventy-five  ob- 
servations made  by  himeelf  in  1672,  for  which  the  number  on 
the  scale  expressing  the  atmospheric  enlargement  ia  7,  he 
finds  the  solar  diameter  I'eferred  to  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  to  have  a  mean  value  of  31'  67.3",  with  a  probable  ci-- 
ror  not  surpassing  l";  and  asserts  that  he  has  every  reason  to 
bi'lieve  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  notably  less  than  that 
usually  adopted  by  astronomers,  and  approximately  equal  to 
tlie  number  just  given. — Atti  della  H,  Acoad,  Science,  2\irin, 
1873,  Pan  VIII.,  p.  587.     

THE   SATELLITES   OF  JUPITER. 

Professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  suggests  that  an  ex- 
planation, better  than  the  common  ones,  may  be  given  of 
the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  by  certain  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which,  as  they  pass  over  the  disk  of  the  planet,  be-  . 
come  apparently  much  fainter,  and  even  black,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  bright  body  of  the  planet.  He  thinks  that  the 
phenomena  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  absorption  and  in- 
terference of  the  vibrations  of  light,  on  a  scale  such  as  only 
astronomy  exhibits.  lie  also  concludes  that  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  obscure-looking  eatellites  must  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  at  least  of  the  body  of  the 
planet;  and,  finally,  that  the  satellites  which  exhibit  these 
very  remarkable  phenomena  have  no  atmospheres,  and  are, 
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in  this  respect,  like  onr  moon. — Astron.  Nach.,  LXXXIII., 
276.  

TUB   MOON  CONSIDERED   AS  A  WOKLD. 

AccordiDg  to  Mr.  NaEnnytli'a  recent  work  od  tlie  mooD,  the 
geological  influences  that  have  been  operating  upon  its  sur- 
face  ia  past  ages,  to  form  the  peculiar  volcanic  craters  and 
other  phenomena  observed  by  astronomers,  are  essentially  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  that  have  also  been  operating  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Nas- 
myth  dnring  many  years  have  enabled  him  to  construct 
models  of  certain  portions  of  the  lunar  surface,  which,  when 
placed  with  a  strong  light  shining  obliquely  upon  them,  re- 
produce the  evei^changing  effects  of  light  and  shadow  ob- 
served through  the  telescope.  These  models  he  has  photo- 
graphed, and  thus  produced  the  most  perfect  representations 
of  lunar  scenery  ever  yet  published.  Besides  the  craters, 
vhich  are  of  such  general  interest,  Messrs.  Kasmy  th  and  Car- 
penter have  given  special  attention  to  the  bright  streaks  ra- 
diating from  certain  regions  of  volcanic  activity.  More  than 
a  hundred  such  bright  streaks  radiate  from  the  great  crater 
Tycho,  aod  these  traverse  plains,  mountains,  craters,  and  all 
asperities,  holding  their  way  totally  regardless  of  every  ob- 
ject that  happens  to  lie  in  their  course.  Quite  difiercnt  from 
these  "streaks"  are  the  "cracks,"  some  of  which  are  easily 
seen,  but  most  of  those  recorded  by  Messrs.  Xasmyth  and 
Carpenter  are  excessively  delicate  objects.  The  authors  iu- 
cline  to  the  belief  that  the  moon  never  had  an  atmosphei'c, 
properly  so  called,  and  maintain  that  the  volc^anic  action  of 
the  moon  depended,  not  npon  the  agency  of  gases,  vapors, 
nor  water,  bnt  upon  a  principle  announced  by  them ;  namely, 
that  most  solids  expand  as,  in  cooling,  they  pass  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  form,  and  that  this  expansion  of  the  mate- 
rial, which,  at  one  time,  was  in  ai  molten  condition,  caused  the 
crust  of  the  moon  to  occnpy  a  larger  volume  than  the  orig- 
inal molten  mass.  Unable,  however,  by  its  weakness,  to  pre- 
serve itself  intact,  the  crnst  cracked,  and  through  these  cracks 
the  interior  liquid  was  ejected.  This  theory  has  some  points 
ID  common  with  that  maintained  by  Mallet  in  explaining  the 
pheoomena  of  vnlcauicity  on  the  earth's  enrface,  but  differs 
essentially  in  that  Mallet's  theory  requires  the  intervention 
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'  of  water.  Mr.  Kastnyth  long  ago  illuEtr&ted  the  bright 
streaks  on  the  moon  by  the  followiug  strikiag  experiment. 
A  glass  globe  is  filled  with  water,  and,  being  hermetically 
sealed,  is  plunged  iuto  warm  water.  The  inclosed  water  ex- 
pandiDg  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  glass,  exerts  a  disruptive 
force  on  the  interior  snrface  of  the  latter,  the  consequeoce  be- 
ing that  at  the  point  of  least  resistance  the  globe  is  rent  by 
a  large  nninber  of  craeka  diverging  in  ever;  direction  from 
the  focus  of  disruption,  presenting  an  appearance  strikingly 
frimilar  to  the  rays  that  radiate  from  Tycho.  — 12  A,  1873, 
IX.,  358.  

EOTATION   OF  THE  PLANETS, 

Professor  Peirce  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  neba- 
lar  hypothesia  an  explanation  of  the  actual  rotation  of  the 
planets  on  their  axes ;  and  reasoning  especially  with  regard 
to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  be  shows  that  the  inner  portion  of  the 
ring  thrown  off  from  the  rotating  central  body  must  have  a 
less  velocity  than  the  outer  portion,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a  breaking  up  of  the  ring,  and  the  formation  of  plan- 
etary bodies.  He  demonsti-atea  by  a  mathematical  analysis 
of  the  movements  of  the  particles  constituting  the  liquid  ring 
that  the  velocity  of  the  resulting  rotation  mast  be  such  aais 
actually  observed. — Pr.  Jfat.  Acad.,  JK  Y.  Tribune,  October, 
31,  1873.  

nbwcoub's  tables  of  tbe  uook. 
With  reference  to  Professor  Newcorab's  investigation  of 
the  moon's  motion,  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory reports  that  the  work  has  been  nearly  accomplished  and 
prepared  for  the  press,  according  to  the  original  plan  ;  but  on 
examining  certain  terms  troublesome  to  calculate,  which  it 
was  supposed  were  entirely  unimportant,  it  was  found  that 
the  work  could  not  be  properly  completed  without  them. 
The  preparations  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  have  in- 
terfered with  the  development  of  these  important  terms.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  (namely,  the  tables  fonnded  upon 
Professor  Kewcomfa's  theory)  has  been  carried  as  far  as  it 
can  be  without  tbe  data  that  will  be  attainable  as  soon  as 
the  preparations  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  are  com- 
pleted.— S^>ort  Sec.  Navy,  1873. 
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DEFECTS  IN  THE   LUXAB  TABLES. 

An  important  cominnnication  bj  the  aatroDoiner  royal 
of  Ejigland  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  explains  the 
existence  of  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
lunar  theory.  In  1B27  Sir  George  B.  Airy  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  term  depending  on  the  relative  motion  of  the 
earth  and  Venns,  whose  perioij  was  239  years.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  term  into  the  Innar  tables  of  Professor  Hansen 
was  shown  by  Delannay  in  1863  to  be  unjustifiable,  and  Dc- 
launay's  results  having  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Professor  Newcomb,  Professor  Airy,  now  admitting 
the  possibility  of  an  error  in  his  earlier  investigation,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  results  of  Delaunay  and  Newcomb,  has 
eongbt  to  ascertain  what  yni\  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing 
innn  Hansen's  tables  of  the  moon  the  term  in  question.  Ho 
finds  that,  after  applying  the  best  known  value  of  the  mean 
longiCnde  and  mean  motion  of  the  moon  that  can  be  obtained, 
there  remains  a  series  of  large  and  systematic  discordances 
quite  beyond  the  limit  of  accidental  erroi-s.  Furthermore,  he 
lias  examined  into  the  efiect  of  assuming  that  these  system- 
atic discordances  arise  fiom  an  erior  in  the  secular  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  moon.  If  we  diminish  the  secular  acceleration 
of  the  mooQ*s  mean  motion  so  as  to  represent  modem  obser- 
vations with  Bu£Bcient  accuracy,  we  diminish  the  tabular 
longitude  of  the  moon  by  160  seconds  of  arc  in  every  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  result  of  this  would  be  to  completely  dis- 
arrange the  calculation  of  the  exact  dates  of  certain  ancient 
Bolat  eclipses,  which  have  been  much  relied  upon  in  chrono- 
logical investigations.  — Monthly  Notice*  Soy.  Asiron.  Soc, 
XXXIV.,  1.  

THE  APPABENT  DIAUETEB  OF  THK  UOON. 

Keison  has  investigated  the  value  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon,  as  given  by  occnltations  of  stars.  He  finds 
that,  from  thirty-five  observations  of  the  disappearance  of 
Rtars  at  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon,  the  correction  to  the 
adopted  semidiameter  is  —1.7";  and,  from  twenty  observa- 
tions of  the  reappearance  of  stars  at  the  dark  limb  of  the 
moon,  the  correction  is  —0.36".  On  the  other  hand,  eleven 
obeervations  of  the  disappearance  of  stars  at  the  bright  limb 
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give  a  correction  of +  1.81",  and  ten  observations  of  the  reap- 
pearance at  the  bright  limb  one  of +  1.31".  For  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  probable  cause  of  these  diflercDcee,  Mr. 
Neison  states  that  be  is  extending  his  calculations  to  a  large 
number  of  observations.  But,  as  a  preliminary  theoreticid 
explanation  of  this  difference,  he  submits  a  highly  intereatiag 
and  suggestive  note  on  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere 
of  extreme  tenuity ;  and  shows  that,  if  ench  an  atmosphere  ei- 
ist,  having  a  density,  at  the  surface  of  the  moon,  of  only  -^ 
part  of  the  density  of  our  own  atmosphere,  there  would  be 
at  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon  a  horizontal  refi-actiou  of  about 
oue  second,  while  at  the  bright  limb  the  horizontal  refraction 
would  amount  to  less  than  half  a  second.  These  tcbuIU  be 
considers  confirmatory  of  the  idea  that  the  difTerence  between 
the  occnltation  and  telescopic  diameters  has  its  origin  in  the 
presence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  He  further  mo  re  disposeB  of 
all  the  various  more  or  less  ill-founded  objections  that  hnva 
been  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  but  wiih- 
oiit  considering  that  he  has  yet  been  able  actually  to  demon- 
strate its  presence. — Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astron.  5oc.,  1873, 
XXXIV.,  6-16.  

EXPLOSION   OF   A    UETSOK. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  for 
January  23,  1873,  is  an  account  of  a  meteor  which  burst 
against  a  British  lightvessel  not  far  from  the  Scilly  Islands, 
scattering  a  shower  of  cindei's  on  the  deck,  which  were 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  sailors  as  they  walked.  Noth- 
ing was  observed  before  the  sbock,  but  immediately  after  it 
balls  of  fire,  like  large  stai-s,  were  seen  falling  into  the  water, 
resembling  splendid  fireworks.  The  seamen  reported  that 
there  was  a  decided  smell  of  brimstone,  although  it  is  thought 
this  may  have  been  imaginary.  The  cinders  were,  unfortu- 
nately, all  washed  off  the  deck  by  the  rain  and  sea  before 
daylight,  so  that  no  specimen  was  preserved. — ft.  Soy.  Soc. 
London,  1873,  XXI,  122. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   OF  COMETS. 

Dr.  Yogel  has  reviewed  the  results  of  the  spectmm  analysis 
of  tho  light  of  the  comets  that  have  appeared  since  1804. 
Kone  of  these  have  been  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  and 
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ia  most  of  tbeca  the  difficoUy  of  attaining  exact  measure- 
ments  has  been  almost  insurmountable,  because  of  the  faict- 
ness  of  the  objects.  The  spectrum  of  the  second  comet  of 
1866  seemed  to  Hnggios  to  give  with  some  certainty  a  coin* 
cidence  of  the  three  bright  bands  with  the  three  bands  of  ole- 
fiant  gas,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  rashly  inferred  that  the 
hydrocarbons  were  generally  present  in  the  cometary  sub- 
stance. This  opinion,  however,  Vogel  combats  with  consid- 
erable force,  showing  that  of  nine  comets  examined  within 
ten  years  there  is  as  yet  only  one  for  which  two  reliable  ob- 
servers ^reed  in  asserting  a  probability  of  coincidence  of 
the  lines  in  its  spectrum  with  those  of  hydrocarbons;  and 
Vogel  thinks  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  deduction 
that  a  portion  of  the  light  is  emitted  by  the  comet  itself,  very 
probably  frora  glowing  gas,  the  remainder  being  that  which 
is  reflected  from  the  comet's  surface.  In  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous statements  that  nitrogen,  aqueous  vapor,  and  other  bodies 
have  been  identified  in  these  comets,  they  can  not  be  accept- 
ed as  firmly  established.  These  are  merely  hypotheses  that 
should  bave  a  stimulating  iufluence  on  the  progress  of  scien- 
tifio  research.— 12  A,  IX.,  193. 

0B1GI»   OF  AUBOBAS. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washing- 

*  ton,  advances  the  theory  that  the  exhibitions  of  brilliant  and 

marked  auroras  are  connected  with  the  rate  at  which  the 

earth  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  the  snn. — Fr.Am,  Aasoe.y 

1873.  


TOSTOKOFF  ON  OI^BEBS  S  METHOD  OF  DBTBBUININO  THE  PARA- 
BOUC  OBUnS   OF  COMETS. 

A  young  Russian  astronomer,  Yostokoff,  already  known  In 
his  own  country  by  several  works  iu  theoretical  astronomy, 
and  who  is  professor  of  this  department  in  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  has  lately  published  a  memoir  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  parabolic  orbits  of  comets,  in  which  he  in- 
troduces several  modifications  of  the  method  published  by 
Olbers.  The  formulte,  as  arranged  by  Vostokoff,  have  appai*- 
ently  a  very  considerable  degree  of  convenience,  and  he  has  ap- 
plied them,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  second  comet  of  1813, 
aod  also  to  the  fii-st  comet  of  1871.    The  peculiarity  of  his 
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method  appeitrs  to  consist  especially  in  the  convenient  form 
into  which  he  throws  the  worli  of  solving  that  portion  of  the 
computation  called  the  solution  of  Lambert's  equations ;  and 
the  method,  as  elaborated  by  him,  appears  to  be  well  worthy 
of  the  conaidemtion  of  those  engaged  in  snch  calculations. — 
Vo%l6koff,  'Warsaw,  1873. 

THE    0BSERVA.TI0X   OF   AUBOBAS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Ileis,  the  editor  of  the  Woehm- 
achrift,  that  it  is  highly  advisable  for  meteorological  obserr- 
ei-a  throughout  the  world  to  arnve  at  a  more  precise  nnd 
systematic  method  of  observing  the  Northern  Lights.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  accurate  drawings 
of  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  together,  of  coni-se,  with  es- 
timates or  measures  of  all  its  dimensions,  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  hour,  and,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning  also  of 
each  quarter-hour,  and  that  the  European  observers  might 
uniformly  adopt  Berlin  mean  lime,  in  order  that  the  several 
drawings  and  estimates  may  all  refer  to  the  same  moment. 
Such  simultaneous  observations  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  taken  according  to  local  time,  and  offer  do  difficul- 
ty whatever,  inasmuch  as  every  observer,  knowing  his  longi- 
tude, and  having  his  clock  well  regulated,  may  easily  select 
the  exact  minute  corresponding  to  the  quarter-honrs  at 
Berlin. 

It  is  evident  that  this  same  Buggestion  carried  out  for 
America  will  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable records  that  are  row  being  received,  not  only  by 
the  government  officials  at  Washington,  but  by  the  societies 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Li  order  to  further  this 
system  of  synchronous  observation,  which  ought  to  extend 
throughout  the  whole  world,  since  many  aui-oras  are  simul- 
taneously visible  in  both  hemispheres,  we  note  that  the  longi- 
tude of  Washington  from  Berlin  is  six  hours  one  minute  and 
forty-eight  seconds ;  and  with  this  as  a  starting-point,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  American  observers  to  time  their  observa- 
tions by  Berlin  time.  While  these  remarks  apply  especially 
to  the  auroras  that  continue  for  several  hours,  and  extend 
over  a  large  section  of  tlie  heavens,  they  arc  not  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  those  small  auroral  displays,  nnd  especially  to  the 
narrow  auroral  arches,  that  bo  frequently  span  the  heavens 
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from  east  to  west,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  or  from  Boath- 
east  to  northwest. —  Woc/tenachr^fi,  1873,  290. 

NATltBB   OF  THE  AURORA. 

In  the  TSlnable  memoir  of  the  lamented  Donati  on  the 
great  aurora  of  February  4, 1872,  there  is  given  abriefsynop- 
iiis  of  the  views  of  various  physicists  on  the  natnve  of  this 
phenomenon, from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Des  Cartes  considered  the  aurora  as  a  meteor  falUtig  irom 
the  upper  i-egions  of  the  atmosphere.  Ualley  attributed  it 
to  the  magnetism  of  the  terrestiial  globe,  and  Dalton  agreed 
with  this  opinion.  Coates  supposed  that  the  aurora  was  de- 
rived from  the  fermentation  of  matter  emaantiug  fTOm  the 
earth.  Mairan  held  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  contact  be- 
tween the  bright  atmosphei'e  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere 
of  our  planet.  Euler  imagined  the  aurora  to  proceed  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  among  the  particles  of  tlie  teri'es- 
trial  atmosphere.  Canton  and  Franklin  considered  the  auro- 
ra as  a  purely  electrical  phenomenon.  Parrot  attributed  the 
aurora  to  the  conflagration  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  escaping 
from  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the  putrefaction  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  and  considered  the  shoo  ting- stars  as  the  initial 
cause  of  such  conflagration.  Oei-sted  and  Do  la  Itive  con- 
sidered the  aurora  as  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon,  but 
purely  terrestrial.  Olmsted  suspected  that  a  certain  nebulous 
body  revolved  around  the  sun  in  a  certain  time,  and  that 
when  this  body  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth  n 
part  of  its  gaseous  material  mixed  with  our  atmosphere,  and 
tliat  this  was  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora. 
The  author  having  considered  the  appearance  of  the  great 
nitrora  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  February,  1872,  as  a  fit  occasion 
lo  arrive  at  some  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  aurora, 
and  having,  by  means  of  circular  letters,  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  a  mass  of  valuable  material,  concludes 
from  the  study  of  these  observations  that  the  luminous  phe- 
nomenon of  the  great  aurora  was  observed  over  a  vast  extent 
of  the  earth  during  the  night  of  the  4lh  and  5th  of  February, 
1872.  It  was  seen  first  in  the  East,  in  China,  and  then  suc- 
cessively in  countries  to  the  westward,  until  it  was  finally 
seen  in  America.  These  manifestations  were  not  simultaneous 
at  all  points  of  the  earth,  but  thera  was  a  tendency  to  antiei- 
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pate  in  proportion  as  it  was  propagated  from  the  east  to  tlie 
west. — Donati  on  the  Aurora  of  tkbmary  4, 1872. 

THE  POIABIZATIOK   OF  THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

The  difficalt^  of  obtaining  satisfactory  observations  in  the 
delicate  question  of  the  polarization  of  zodiacal  light  has  been 
at  length  BnccessfuUy  overcome  by  ProfesBor  Wright,  of  Yale 
College.  He  states  that  numerous  attempts  had  been  made 
by  him  to  detect  appearances  of  polarization  with  the  ordi- 
nary Savart  polariscope,  but  never  with  any  result  except  on 
one  favorable  occasion,  when,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  visual 
effort,  the  bands  indicating  the  presence  of  polarized  light 
seemed  to  be  visible  by  glimpses.  The  observation  was  ho 
uncertain,  however,  that  it  was  considei'ed  worthless.  Suc- 
cess in  this  matter  crowned  Professor  Wright's  labors  only 
after  he  had,  perhaps  accidentally,  found  among  the  appa- 
ratus belonging  to  the  physical  cabinet  of  Yale  College  a 
quartz  plate,  which  was  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axi», 
and  exhibited  by  polarized  ligiit  an  nnnsual  intensity  of 
color.  This  plate  consisted,  essentially,  of  left-handed  qiiartE, 
through  which  passed,  somewhat  eccentrically,  a  narrow 
band  of  right-handed  quartz.  This  band  was  not  bounded 
by  sharp  lines  of  division,  but  by  intermediate  and  BtiJI  nar- 
rower strips,  which  were  of  different  structure,  and  appar- 
ently formed  by  tho  interleaving  of  the  strata  of  the  two 
portions  at  their  edges.  In  the  polarizing  spparattis  these 
etrips  simply  vary  from  bright  to  dark,  without  marked 
appearance  of  color.  Examined  with  one  Nichols  prism 
and  nnpolanzed  light,  the  plate  appears  perfectly  colorless, 
and  shows  no  ti'aoe  of  its  heterogeneous  natui-e.  In  order  to 
adapt  this  quartz  plate  to  tho  observation  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  it  was  placed  in  one  end  of  a  tnbe  abont  eleven  inches 
long,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed  u  Nichols  prism, 
the  latter  being  easily  turned  upon  its  axis.  Thus  mounted, 
it  formed  a  polariscope  of  extraoi-dinary  sensibility,  far  excel- 
ling the  best  Savart,  when  faint  lines  vara  to  be  examined. 
The  narrow  strips  arc  peculiarly  advantageous,  as,  with  a  very 
feeble  illumination,  they  appear  bright  upon  a  dark  ground, 
or  the  reverse,  and  are  thus  easily  seen.  As  a  test  of  its  deli- 
cacy, it  is  mentioned  that  when  a  glass  plate  is  laid  npon  the 
window-sill,  and  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky  in  n  clear  moon- 
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less  night,  after  rejection  from  it,  ia  viewed  through  the  in- 
BtTDment,  both  bright  and  dark  bands  are  easily  seen.  This 
delicate  instrument  never  failed  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
polarized  light  in  the  zodiacal  light;  and  Professor  Wright 
sama  np  bis  comparative  observations  on  the  polarization  of 
this  light,  and  that  from  terrestrial  substances,  by  stating 
that  the  zodiacal  light  is  polarized  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  sun.  The  amount  of  polarization  is,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent.;  but  can  hardly 
be  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent.  The  spectrum  of  the  light 
is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  the  sun,  except  in  in- 
tensity. The  tight  is  derived  from  the  snn,  and  is  reflected 
from  solid  matter.  This  solid  matter  consists  of  small  meteor- 
oids  revolving  about  the  snn,  in  orbits  crowded  together  to- 
ward the  ecliptic— 4  I>,  1874,  VII.,  461. 

TELEGBAPDIC   BTAKDABD  TIUB. 

The  telegraphic  apparatus  at  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  is  now  connected  ivith  the  main  lines  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  so  that  not  only  is  the 
time-ball  dropped  daily  at  noon,  but  the  same  signal  is  wide- 
ly distributed  by  the  telegraph  company.  It  goes  directly 
from  the  observatory  to  the  main  office  in  New  York  City, 
and  thence  it  is  sent  to  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
immediate  object  of  these  signals  is  to  furni§h  accurate  and 
uniform  time  to  the  railroads,  and,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  vast  territory  in  question,  there  is  scarcely  a  train  whose 
laovementa  are  not  regulated  by  the  clocks  of  the  observato- 
ries at  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cambridge,  Albany,  or  Chi- 
cago. The  clocks  at  the  Navy  Department,  at  the  Army 
Signal-office,  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company's  office  are  all  constructed  on  the 
system  known  as  Hamblett's,  and  are  dii-ectly  controlled  by 
clecti-ic  currents  sent  every  second  by  the  standard  clock  at 
the  Naval  Obpervatory. — Report  See.  Navy,  1873. 

PROPOSED  ENDOWUEST  OF  AN   OBSEBVATOBT  IS  lliyNESOTA. 

A  novelty  in  legislatioD  consists  in  the  recent  introduction 
into  Congress  of  a  bill  proposing  to  grant  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota 200,000  acres  of  land  within  its  limits,  the  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  to  be 
B2 
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applied  to  the  support,  m&tntenance,  and  equipment  of  an  as- 
tronomical observatory  and  scboot  of  mines,  at  St,  Anthony's 
Falls,  in  connection  with  the  Minnesota  State  University.  A 
special  stipulation  in  this  proposed  act  is  that  the  schools 
shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  students. 


PKOPOSBD   t 

For  some  years  past  much  interest  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  United  States  in  i-eference  to  the  erection  of  a  large  tele- 
scope, and  possibly  a  complete  astronomical  observatory,  on 
the  high  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  preliminary 
to  this,  a  number  of  careful  examinations  have  been  made  of 
the  optical  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  in  various  portions  of 
the  Western  country.  Of  these,  special  interest  attaches  to 
the  expedition  of  ProfeBSor  Davidson  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
■whose  report  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  states 
that  the  meteoralogical  tables  kept  at  Summit  Station,  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  7042  feet  above  the  sea,  during  the  year  end- 
ing November,  1867,  show  that  out  of  358  days  and  nights 
only  eighty-eight  were  cloudy,  nearly  all  of  these  occurring  in 
the  winter  months,  during  which  the  snow-fall  was  about  forty- 
five  feet,. the  winter  not  being  unusually  mild.  The  summer 
weather  is  very  pleasant,  the  nights  cool,  and  the  atmosphere 
wonderfully  clear.  The  mountain  flanks  are  covered  with 
verdure  during  the  summer,  which  insure  freedom  from  great 
clouds  of  dust.  Professor  Davidson  says  that,  owing  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  atmosphere,  observations  at  this  elevated 
point  in  one  or  two  nights  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  results  of  six  months'  observations  at  lower  stations. 
Higher  and  perhaps  more  desirable  positions  exist  iu  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Summit  Station;  and  the  interest 
excited  by  Davidson's  report  probably  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  influenced  the  determination  announced  in  a  recent 
letter  of  Mr.  James  Lick,  the  well-known  millionaire  of  San 
Francisco.  Tliis  gentleman  has  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  again  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry,  bis  desii-c  to  establinh  an  observatory  in 
the  best  possible  location,  and  provide  it  with  the  largest  and 
finest  astronomical  instruments.  He  proposes  to  this  end  to 
set  aside  one  million  dollars  as  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 
This  Is  a  monument  and  a  renown  which  few  are  rich  and 
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wise  enoDgh  to  acliiEive  for  themselves,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  founder  of  Lick  Observatory  may  live  to  en- 
joy the  congratulations  of  his  state  and  country. —  Overland 
MotUhli/,  1873,  656.  


THE   MEW    OXFOBD    OBSERVATORY. 

Mr.  Du  U  Ktie  having  in  the  course  of  last  summer  made  a 
muuificent  offer  of  several  insti'umeiits,  including  a  large  re- 
flecting telescope  and  the  almost  entire  outfit  of  liis  owd  pi'i- 
vate  obsei'vatory,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  tlie  subject 
was  at  onc«  brought  under  the  consideratiou  of  the  museum 
committee,  which  has  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  distinguished  amateur  astronomer.  The  building  for 
the  proper  ei'ection  of  the  instruments  is  ordered  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  park  of  the  university  museum,  and  to  the  same 
building  will  aloo  be  brought  the  instruments  now  in  the 
small  observatory  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  Provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  regular  use  of  the  instruments  of  the 
new  Oxford  Observatory  by  granting  authority  to  the  Savil- 
lian  Professor  of  Astronomy  to  secure,  at  the  rate  of  £200 
per  aanana,  an  assistant  for  five  yeai-s,  who  sliall  make  such 
observations  as  he  may  judge  proper.  It  is  probable  that 
the  new  observatory  tJius  established  will  render  special  serv- 
ice to  astronomy  in  the  departments  of  photography,  spectro- 
scopy, photometry,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with  the  labors  carried 
on  at  the  Raduiiff  Observatory,  which  are,  and  have  been, 
especially  confined  to  the  use  of  meridional  instruments  and 
measnrements  of  precision. — 12^,  IX.,  62. 


THE  NEW   OBSKRVATOBT   OF   QUITO. 

Astronomers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  among  the 
numerous  able  men  whom  the  President  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador  has  gathered  to  that  city  in  order  to  develop  the 
University  of  Quito,  there  has  appeared  one,  Father  Mentcn, 
whose  interest  in  astronomy  has  been  such  as  promises  to 
settle  the  long-mooted  question  aa  to  an  observatory  in  that 
city.  Menten  has  now  retuimed  to  Quito  laden  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  instrumental  outfit  that  he  was  ordei-ed  to  secure 
at  Munich.  Among  the  apparatus  is  a  good  meridian  cir- 
cle. Father  Menten  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  the  emi- 
nent Argelander. — JTeia,WochenKhr\ft,  December,  1873. 
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THE  COBDOB&   0B8BBTAT0BT, 

Dr.  Gould,  the  dii-ecior  of  the  new  observatory  in  the  Ar 
gentine  Confederacy,  coDtimieB  to  send  encouraging  acconnU 
of  the  progrees  of  the  great  astronomical  works  that  he  b>g 
there  undertaken.  Having  labored  to  determine  accurately 
the  relative  brightncBS  of  all  tlio  stars  in  the  sonthem  faear- 
ens  viBible  to  the  naked  eye,  he  announces  that  a  few  weeks 
will  enable  him  to  begin  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  pob- 
lication.  Gi-eat  care  has  been  taken  to  make  a  thorough  and 
accurate  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  four  assistants,  and 
the  rule  baa  been  to  determine  the  brightness  of  all  the  stare 
down  to  the  7.3  magnitude,  in  order  to  make  sore  of  loung 
none  as  bright  as  the  seventh.  The  labor  on  the  Unuiometry 
was  undertaken  before  the  arrival  of  the  large  meridian  in- 
Btrnment,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  established  (namely, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1872),  the  observRtions  of  the  zones 
of  all  stars  as  bright  as  the  ninth  magnitude  were  commenced 
in  earnest.  Each  night  three  zones  are  observed,  whose 
lengths  average  abont  one  hundred  minutes,  the  entire  ob- 
ser\'ations  for  the  night  occupying  at  least  eight  hourv.  The 
weather  is  described  as  having  been  exceedingly  unfavorable 
for  astronomical  work  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
until  March,  April,  and  May  of  1873,  when  magnificent  oppor 
tunitica  were  enjoyed.  Dr.  Gould  states  that  he  has  observed 
in  all  during  the  past  year  about  fin.y  thousand  stars,  and 
considers  that  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  work  of  ob- 
serving is  already  finished.  Astronomers,  however,  know 
how  great  a  labor  of  computation  still  awaits  I>r.  Gould  and 
his  assistants  before  his  resnlts  can  be  put  into  that  form 
which  is  most  convenient  for  use.  The  photographic  work 
undertaken  by  him  at  his  own  private  expense  lias  been  pros- 
ecuted with  all  the  success  that  could  be  expected  with  a 
broken  lens.  Finally,  however,  he  concluded  to  order  an- 
other object-glass  for  the  use  of  the  observatory;  and  the 
new  lens  having  arrived  in  perfect  order,  he  hopes  before  long 
to  be  able  to  resume  his  labors  under  better  auspices. 

The  Cordoba  Meteorological  Bureau,  established  at  his  tit- 
gent  representation  by  the  national  government,  has  been  ar- 
ganized  and  brought  into  working  condition  as  rapidly  as 
was  practicable;  but  as  the  instruments  were  necessarily 
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ordered  from  foreign  countiios,  not  more  than  half  of  them 
had  arrived  at  the  latest  advices.  Dr.  Goald  has,  however, 
had  the  gratification  of  findiog  two  gentlemen  who  have  each 
carried  on  an  uninterrnpted  series  of  observatioDS  for  some 
dozen  years  past — one  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  near 
the  Patagonian  frontier — and  he  has  secured  the  co-operatiou 
of  abont  fifleen  correspondents.  The  programme  issued  for 
the  instruction  of  his  observers  differs  apparently  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  hoars  of  observa- 
tion being  seven,  two,  and  nine,  local  time. — 4  D,  1873,  II.,  3fi5. 

ASTBONOMY  IN  THE   ARGENTINE  CONFEDEBACT. 

From  the  third  annual  report  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  director 
of  the  National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  as 
presented  on  the  31st  of  January,  1874,  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing items.  The  observation  of  zones  of  southern  stars  has 
continned  with  unabated  activity  np  to  the  present  time. 
The  observations  have  been  fully  completed  over  that  portion 
of  the  heavens  situated  between  18  and  H  hours  of  right  as- 
cension, and  between  23°  and  80°  of  south  declination.  Those 
parts  of  the  sky  which  remain  to  be  examined  are  among  the 
richest  in  stars.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will  require  at 
least  115  additional  zones,  and  contain  not  less  than  15,000 
stars;  thns  the  complete  work  will  probably  fall  but  little 
shoi-t  of  85,000  observations,  corresponding  to  about  65,000 
Stars.  A  special  catalogue  of  well-determined  stni-s  is  also  in 
progress  of  execution,  for  which  at  present  about  4000  ob- 
servations, on  nearly  1700  stars,  are  available.  These  will 
form  the  fundamental  stars  for  the  reduction  of  the  zones, 
and  also  for  the  completion  of  the  uranometry.  With  the 
exception  of  about  five  weeks  in  October  and  November,  the 
equatorial  was  used  for  photographic  work.  During  the  in- 
terval alluded  to,  at  the  suggeetion  of  Dr.  Galle,  this  instru- 
tnent  was  employed  in  observations  of  the  planet  Flora,  in 
co-operation  with  other  observatories,  in  order  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  sun. 
The  observatories  of  Melbourne  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
also  carried  out  a  similar  course  of  observations.  Awaiting 
the  pnblication  of  the  nranometry,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  s  revision  of  some  portions  of  that  work, 
thereby  mnch  increasing  its  ultimate  value.     Tlie  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Meteoi-ological  Office  lias  been  intmsted  to  Dr. 
Gould  as  ail  additional  temporary  labor;  but  it  is  contem- 
plated tliat  the  complete  control  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
will  soon  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  another  person.  The  la- 
bor of  carrying  out  the  computations  of  all  kinds  is  estimated 
by  Dr.  Gouid  to  require  four  or  five  hours  of  office-work  for 
every  hour  epent  in  observation,  and  has  apparently  been 
pitisecuted  with  much  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  intermption 
which  existed  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  occasioned  by  the 
departiii-e  of  two  assistants  and  the  arrival  of  their  succes- 
sors. A  list  of  fifty-four  circuinpolar  stars  used  for  determin- 
ing instrumental  azimuth  has  been  prepared,  and  a  proper 
ephemcris  computed  therefrom.  The  measurements,  the  read- 
ing of  the  chronograph  sheets,  and  geneml  computations 
upon  the  zone  observations,  have  been  recently  entered  upon. 
The  diffei-ences  of  longitude  of  four  places  have  been  deter- 
mined— Rosario,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Kto  Cuarto,  and  Mendoza; 
and  of  still  mora  importance  has  been  the  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  difierence  between  Cordova  and  Santiago. 
Time-signala  for  regulating  the  clocks  on  various  lines  of 
telegraph  have  been  sent  regularly  once  a  week.  Tlie  pho- 
tographic lens  designed  to  replace  that  which  was  first  fui^ 
iiished,  bnt  was  broken  in  transit,  was  received  in  the  month 
of  Jane.  It  thus  appears  that,  notwithstanding  numcroua 
annoyances  which  are  mentioned  in  more  or  less  detail  in  Dr. 
Gould's  report,  and  which  are  well  known  to  the  astranoraers 
of  the  world  who  have  read  his  special  letters  thereupon,  lio 
has,  with  characteristic  energy,  actively  pushed  on  the  great 
labor  that  he  had  undeitakcn,  and  whose  ultimate  success  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  numerous  friends. — Buenos  Ayrea  Weekiy 
Standard,  Februari/ ^5, 1874. 

young's  theoet  op  iiiE  sun's  ckcst. 
Professor  Young  has  put  forth  a  very  novel  theory  as  regards 
the  construction  of  the  exterior  of  the  sun.  He  says  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Faye,  Secchi,  and  others,  who 
hold  that  the  snn  is  mainly  gaseous,  ai-e  correct;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  phenomena  of  eruption  which  are  always 
occnrring  on  the  surface  as  shown  by  the  telescope  establish 
the  idea  that  thera  is  a  crust  of  some  kind  which  restrainn 
the  imprisoned  gases.    Professor  Young  states  that  this  crust 
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la&f  consist  of  a  more  or  less  continuous  sheet  of  descending 
rain — not  of  water,  of  course,  but  of  the  materials  vhose  va- 
poia  are  known  to  exist  in  the  solar  atmospiiere.  As  this 
tremendous  rain  descends,  the  velocity  of  all  the  falling  di'ops 
would  be  retarded  hy  the  resistance  of  the  denser  gases  un- 
derneath, and  the  drops  would  eventnally  coalesct;  until  a 
continuous  sheet  would  result,  and  several  of  these  sheets 
uniting,  wonld  form  a  sort  of  bottomless  ocean,  resting  upon 
the  compressed  vapors  below,  and  pierced  by  innumerable 
jets  and  bubbles. — Nl  y.Tribune,  October  31,  1873;  J^oc. 
National  Academy.  

THE   ATUOSPUERE   OF   JUPtTEB. 

Dr.  Lohse  has  investigated  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  of 
the  cloud  layers  of  Jupiter  at  different  degrees  of  latitude  on 
that  planet.  He  finds  that,  in  general,  in  the  middle  latitudes 
of  Jupiter,  there  is  a  greater  stability  in  the  upper  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator, 
where  the  velocity  of  the  rotating  masses  is  increased  by 
wind.  He  sees  in  this  &ct  a  probability  thnt  trade-winds 
prevail  there  as  upon  our  earth, — 1  C,  X,  185. 

TISIBIUTT  OF  TQE   DABK   HALT   OF   TENU8. 

The  fact  that,  oocasionally,  the  dark  half  of  the  surface  of 
the  planet  Venus  glimmers  with  a  peculiar  gray  light  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  that  is  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  planets  of  our  system.  The  records  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
have  been  collated  by  Dr.  Safarik,  from  which  it  appears  that 
twenty-one  different  observers,  and  twelve  of  these  more 
than  once,  have  noticed  the  phenomenon  in  question.  More 
tfaan  half  of  these  observations  belong  to  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  he  conclndes  that  probably  the  phenomenon  is 
one  of  constant  occurrence ;  that,  indeed,  it  is  tiic  normal 
condition  of  the  planet,  and  can  be  seen  at  every  inferior  con- 
junction, if  only  the  planet  be  carefully  watched,  and  with 
sufficiently  powerful  telescopes.  The  earliest  observation  of 
those  collected  by  him  is  that  made  by  Dcrham  about  the 
year  1712.  Bode, Meyer, William  Hersthel,  and  Schroeter  are 
among  those  who  recorded  this  phenomenon  in  the  last  cent- 
ury.   The  latest  observations  are  those  by  Winncckc  and 
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Klein,  in  1ST1.  The  latter  states  that,  among  the  various 
and  sometimes  fanciful  theories  that  have  been  devised  to 
explain  this  phenomenon,  Safarik  omits  to  enumei'ate  that 
which  seems  to  him  most  likely  to  be  the  true  one:  namely, 
the  possibility  that  the  illumination  of  the  dark  half  ofVenns 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  light  reflected  from  a  satellite  to 
that  planeL  This  theory  has  been  especially  developed  by 
Klein  in  his  work  on  descriptive  astronomy,  in  which  he  also 
explains  why  the  secondary  illumination  of  Venus  is  so  sel- 
dom visible  in  the  great  telescopes,  and  why  the  question 
whether  Venus  possess  a  moon  must  still  I'cmaiu  an  open  one. 
— 7C,18r4,154.  

TUB  SOLAB  ECLIPSE   OF   1874. 

The  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  16th  of  April, 
ie74,have  been  succeBsfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Stone,  director 
of  the  observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  noticed 
that  the  coronal  atmosphere  was  apparently,  as  might  have 
been  expected  at  this  period  of  minimum  sun-spots,  smaller 
than  in  1871,  while  the  clearness  of  the  air  at  bis  station  re- 
duced tbe  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  to 
a  minimum.  The  spectrum  of  the  reversing  layer  was  again 
seen,  thus  confirming  Young's  observation  of  1670.  Perhaps 
the  most  iniporUnt  observation  made  by  Mr.  Stone  is  that 
referring  to  the  visibility  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spec- 
trnm  of  tbe  coronal  atmosphere,  showing  thereby  that  the 
latter  reflects  the  light  of  the  photosphere. — 7  6',  1874,60. 

AXCIENT   aUN-DIiL3. 

A  visit  to  Pompeii,  as  also  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Pom- 
peian  Antiquities  at  Naples,  brings  to  notice  a  great  number 
of  snn-dials,  which  are  sometimes  ornamented  very  beauti- 
fully. As  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours  was  in  Roman 
times  very  different  from  that  at  pi'esent  in  use,  since  they 
divided  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  the  hours  being  therefore  of  varying  length,  it  follows 
that  their  sun-dials  must  have  had  a  very  different  construction 
from  our  own.  The  face  of  their  ancient  dials  is  a  concave 
spherical  surface,  worked  in  a  stone,  and  set  to  face  the  south. 
A  metal  pencil  is  fastened  on  the  upper  side  of  the  block  of 
marble,  so  that  its  point  is  pivcisely  in  the  centre  of  the 
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Bphere.  The  ehadov  of  this  point  falla  upon  liues  cut  ioto 
the  concave  spherical  surface,  and  ehows  the  hour  of  the  day. 
Three  circles  are  so  drawn  as  to  indicate  the  path  described 
by  the  shadow  of  the  pencil-point  at  the  time  of  the  eqni- 
noxes  and  solstices. 

The  conical  sun-dial  is  another  form  known  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  bnt  no  description  of  it  has  been 
preserved  in  their  scientific  literature.  Lately,  however,  a 
complete  copy  of  sach  a  dial  has  been  discovered.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  marble  block  about  two  inches  thick,  whose  npper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  horizontal,  bnt  one  of  whose  side  sur- 
faces is  BO  cut  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  is  itself 
turned  toward  the  north  pole.  The  inner  Biirisce  of  a  right 
cone  is  worked  into  the  marble  block  so  that  its  base  stands 
on  the  inclined  side  surface.  Its  axis  is  therefore  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis.  The  angle  at  the  veitex  of  the  cone  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  —  i/eia*  Woc/tmachr^ft, 
1674, 160.  

SCIBtlTIFIC  BALLOONING. 

In  a  balloon  ascent  recently  made  for  scientific  purposes  by 
Messrs.  Croce-Spinelli  and  Sivel,  the  authors  ascended  to  a 
height  of  about  22,000  feet,  experiencing  a  temperature  at  that 
elevation  of  —7.6  Fahr.  Spectrogcopiu  and  physiological  ob- 
servations were  particularly  attended  to.  It  was  noted  that  of 
the  two  obscure  bands  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  double 
line  D  in  the  solar  spectmm,  the  right-hand  band  disappear- 
ed at  an  elevation  of  about  16,000  feet,  while  the  left-hand 
band  vanished  at  about  21,000  feet,  thus  confirming  Janssen'a 
opinion  that  these  bands  are  of  terrestrial  origin.  The  ob- 
servers carried  with  them  cans  of  condensed  oiygen,  and 
found  some  relief  from  the  effect  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
by  breathing  that  gas.        

CUASOES   IS   TBK  SEBULA   ABOUND    ETA   ABGC8. 

The  latest  commnnication  in  reference  to  the  changes  of 
the  nebula  sorronnding  Sa  ArffUB  is  by  Mr.  Abbott  of  Ho- 
bart -Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
small  stars  adjacent  to  the  principal  star,  though  agreeing 
very  closely  with  drawings  made  a  few  years  ago,  have  but 
little  agreement  with  drawings  made  in  1836.    A  vei^  consid- 
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erable  increase  in  the  number  of  stars  has  lately  taken  place, 
and  there  are  now  visible  170,  as  compared  with  134  visible 
a  year  since.  The  boandary  of  the  dark  space  within  the 
nebula  has  now  six  openinga,  but  is  gradually  becoming  less 
distinct. — Monthly  Hotices  Jioy.  Soc.  Taamania,  1 B72,  p.  21. 

THE   OBBIT  OF  A  BRIGHT  HETEOB. 

Professor  Galle,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  llie 
path  pursued  by  a  bright  meteor,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873, 
takes  occasion  to  develop  with  great  tboronghness  the  matb- 
ematical  formula  appropnate  to  such  studies,  in  the  use  of 
which,  in  preference  to  any  graphical  construction,  he  seemi 
justified  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  accurate  observa- 
tions  of  this  meteor,  A  singular  observation  of  the  beginning 
of  the  visible  path  of  the  meteor  in  qnestion — an  obsen-ntion 
that  was,  in  fact,  of  rare  accuracy — was  made  by  Mr,  Sage, 
the  principal  of  a  high-school,  who,  happening  to  be  looking 
at  the  planet  Mai-s,  saw  it,  apparently,  break  in  two,  and  the 
next  moment  perceived  thnt  a  meteor  had  come  into  view 
directly  betwei'n  himself  and  Mara,  For  a  short  time  the 
meteor  appeared  to  him  without  movement,  and  then  elowly 
passed  to  the  westward.  In  Galle's  computations,  he  de- 
duces as  tho  orbit  of  the  meteor  a  hyperbola  having  the  Ban 
in  its  focus,  and  scarcely  appreciably  inclined  to  the  earth's 
orbit. — Astronomische  NachricliUn,  vol.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  320. 

THE  FLATTEKING  OF  TUE   PLANET  UAB5. 

Reverting  to  the  proposition  laid  down  by  mathemalicia]i-<, 
that  the  flattening  of  a  liquid  planet  revolving  on  its  aiis 
must  be  contained  within  the  limits  ^  and  4  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  attraction  of  the  planet  and  the  centrifugal  force, 
and  consideiing  further  that  the  planet  Mars  has  a  flattening 
quite  in  excess  of  4,  Amigues  has  proposed  to  inquire  into 
the  question — What  would  be  its  flattening  nnder  the  suji- 
position  that  this  planet  has  been  formed,  as  we  may  say,  by 
two  successive  operations?  At  firat,  according  to  him,  a 
solid  nucleus  must  have  resulted  from  the  cooling  of  a  pre- 
vious liquid  mass;  and,  at  the  second  step,  by  some  means 
not  suggested  by  him,  we  must  imagine  a  mass  of  cosmical 
matter  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  planet  to  have 
been  attracted  by  it  to  itself  permanently,  and  to  have  formed 
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a  thick  liqnid  layer  over  the  exterior  of  tbe  solid  nncleuB.  If, 
nov,  tbis  exterior  layer  bad,  on  the  average,  a  density  of  1.64 
times  the.  density  of  the  nucleus,  we  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  large  flattening  observed  at  present  on  tbe  planet 
Mars. —  Comptes  Hendia,  torn.  IzxviiL,  p.  1557. 

NATCBB    OF  THE   BDS's   SPOTS. 

To  the  qnestion  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots,  Professor 
Sparer  has  contriboted  somewhat,  by  applying  to  the  ob- 
servations quoted  by  Faye  in  support  of  bis  theory  the  very 
method  of  investigation  suggested  by  the  latter.  While 
Faye  defends  the  idea  that  the  spots  ai-e  deeper  thao  the 
solar  surface,  Professor  Sparer  shows  very  satisfactorily  that 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  above  the  surface,  and  must  be 
considered  as  cloud-like  objects. — Htia'  Wochenitchrift,  1874, 
p.  160.  

HBBSCHEl'S    OBSKBVATIONS    OF    THE    8ATB1X1TE8    OF  CBANUS. 

As  is  well  known,  Sir  William  Herschel  iu  the  early  part 
of  this  century  concluded,  from  the  numerous  observations 
that  he  had  cade  upon  the  plaTiet  Uranus,  that  it  was  at- 
tended by  six  satellites.  Since  his  day  no  one,  not  even  his 
son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  using  the  same  telescope,  has  been 
able  to  perceive  more  than  two  of  these  six  satellites,  until  it 
was  reserved  for  Lassell,  in  1845,  to  discover  two  othera 
which  were  much  nearer  to  the  planet.  The  two  interior 
satellites  discovered  by  Lassell  were,  however,  evidently 
entirely  different  from  the  two  inner  satellites  claimed  by 
Herschel.  The  study  of  Uranus  that  has  recently  been  made 
at  Washington,  by  means  of  the  twenty -six -inch  Clark 
refractor,  has  also  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  of 
the  four  missing  Herschelian  satellites;  while  the  four  ob- 
served by  Lassell  have  been  very  frequently  seen,  and  their 
position  accurately  observed.  Professor  Holden,  of  the  ob- 
servatory, has  undertaken  to  discuss  the  interestinq  question 
as  to  whether  the  elder  Herschel  did  not  actually  obser\'o 
the  two  inner  satellites  of  Lassell ;  namely,  Ariel  and  Um- 
bri«L  By  careful  computations  backward,  based  upon  the 
result  of  Xewcomb's  observations, Professor  Holden  is  led  to 
the  oonclnsion  that  it  is  certain  that  Herschel  saw  Ariel  in 
17EIB,aDd  that  he  probably  saw  it  in  1790.    It  is  also  certain 
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tbat  be  saw  TJinbriel  in  1801,  that  he  probably  saw  it  ia 
1793,  and  may  possibly  have  seen  it  in  ITSO  and  1794.  It  ia 
thus  evident  tliat  Ariel  and  Umbriel  were  truly  discovered 
by  Hereoliol,  bnt  that  he  was  nnfortnnately  prevented  irom 
identifying  them  by  the  fact  that  bis  telescope  could  never 
show  them  on  two  successive  nights. — SuU.  Fhil.  Society  of 
Washington,  1874.  

SOLA  It  SPOTS  AND  FACDL^. 

Brcdicliin,  from  some  observations  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Moscow,  and  at  the  observatory  of  that  city,  con- 
cludes that  the  theory  of  ascending  and  descending  currents 
is  fiuflicicnt  to  explain  the  formation  and  development  of 
solar  facnlffi  and  spots.  If  on  any  portion  of  the  solar  sur- 
face an  increase  of  temperature  ta^es  place,  there  must  at 
that  place  soon  be  an  ascending  curi-ent.  The  head  of  this 
ascending  cuiient  will  form  a  cloud  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a 
proper  height.  The  lower  portions  of  the  chromosphero 
dow  from  all  directions  toward  the  base  of  this  column  of 
ascending  air.  Subsequently,  they  ascend  above  the  solar 
surface,  and  flow  off  to  one  side,  and  thus  continue  the  circa* 
lation.— 19  C,  1874, 194.      

PBOFESSOB  young's  TIKWB   OF  THE  CONSTmiTIOS   OP  THE 

SUN, 

Professor  Young  states  that  he  is  disposed  to  accept  a  very 
simple  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  He 
assents  to  the  views  of  ZOlIner  as  to  the  existence  of  a  crust, 
either  solid  or  liquid,  through  which,  from  time  to  time, 
masses  of  incandescent  hydrogen  burst  out.  Over  this  crust 
lies  the  atmosphere,  composed  of  vapors  and  gaees,  each  ar- 
ranging Itself,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  existence,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Dalton  on  the  diffusion  of  gases  and  va- 
pors. All  the  gases  arc  therefore  contained  in  a  state  of  in- 
timate mixture  iu  a  certain  lower  atmosphere,  probably  less 
than  five  hundred  miles  in  thickness,  immediately  above  the 
surface  of  the  sun, — this  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  and  he  supposes  himpelf  to  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
it  during  the  eclipse  of  1870,  at  the  moment  when  totality 
began.  Ascending,  we  successively  pass  the  limits  above 
which  the  different  gases  do  not  rise,  these  limits  being  low- 
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Mt  for  the  vapors  of  greatest  deoBitjr,  highest  for  the  hydro- 
gen ;  and  far  above  these  tovers  the  matter  of  the  corona. 
The  tipper  surface  of  the  chromosphere  has  a  form  as  irregu- 
lar and  fantastic  as  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  wild  commotion  that  exists  within  it  ia  accompanied  b;^ 
a  development  of  electric  force  abundantly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  observed  resemblancee  between  the  corona 
aud  the  electrical  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere. — Report  of 
the  Superintendait  oftAe  Coast  Survey,  1870,  p.  115. 

AB&OKPTIOX   SFSCTfiA   AT  LOW  TEUPBBATU  BBS. 

Roseoe  hss  made  some  observations  looking  to  the  dete^ 
mination  of  the  pecnliarities  of  the  abBorption  spectra  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium  at  low  temperatures.  By  means  of  a 
large  Steinheil  spectroscope,  he  detected  in  the  green  vapor 
given  off  by  potaBsium  a  complicated  absorption  spectrum 
of  three  bands  in  the  red  and  yellow,  each  shading  off  toward 
the  red,  and  in  general  i-esembHnsr  those  of  iodine.  Similar- 
ly, the  vapor  of  sodium,  which  when  seen  in  thin  layers  ap- 
pears nearly  colorless,  exhibited  absorption  bands  in  the  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  orange,  each  shading  off  toward  the  red,  as 
in  the  potassium  bands  before  noticed, — \2A,X.,  1874,136. 

XEW  METALLIC   ELEUEKTB  IN  TQB   BOLAB  ATUOSFHSBE. 

Lockyer,  in  a  preliminary  report  on  the  elements  that  have 
been  found  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  has  shown  that  besides 
the  tino  and  aluminum  rediscovered  by  Thalen,  it  ia  also 
probable  that  strontium,  cadmium,  copper,  and  cerium  exist 
therein.  If,  now,  it  appears  that  cerium  and  uranium  are 
really  present  there,  it  would  follow  that  the  entire  group  of 
"  iron  metals"  occui-s  in  the  solar  atmosphere. — Heit'  Wbc/ten- 
tchri/t,  1874, 160.  

A  BTBIEIMQ  8f  N-DIAU 

A  sun-dial  that  strikes  the  hours  has  lately  been  invented 
and  constructed  by  the  Abb4  AUegret.  It  is  simply  a  modi- 
fication of  what  is  known  as  the  solar  counter  for  registering 
the  times  at  which  the  sun  shiues  or  is  obscured.  To  effect 
this  there  are  two  balls,  one  black  and  the  other  yellow,  fix- 
ed at  opposite  ends  of  a  lever,  sustained  by  a  central  pivot. 
^hen  the  sun  shines,  the  black  ball  absorbs  more  heat  than 
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the  yellow  one,  and  the  vapor  of  &  liquid  contained  in  the 
former  ia  elevated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  In  the  latter. 
Ab  the  result,  the  vapor  leaves  the  one  ball,  and  being  con- 
densed in  the  other,  this  becomes  the  heavier,  disturbs  the 
e^ilibrium  of  the  system,  and  in  so  doing  liberates  a  weight, 
giving  motion  to  a  clock-work  attachment.  In  the  sun-dial 
here  referred  to  a  pair  of  these  balls  is  fixed  at  every  bonr- 
mark.  When  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  reaches  any  pa^ 
ticular  hour-mark  one  of  the  balls  is  shaded,  a  preponderance 
of  liquid  enters  the  ball,  the  lever  tilts,  the  mechanism  is  set 
going,  and  a  gong  sounded  as  often  as  the  nnmbcr  of  the 
hour  to  be  indicated.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  sun 
should  shine  when  the  honr-mark  is  being  passed  by  the 
shadow,  or  the  time  will  not  be  struck. 
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B.  TERRESTRIAL  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGT. 

THE  EABTBQUAKB9  IS  NORTU   CAKOUNA. 

Professor  Warren  Dupr4,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
communicates  to  the  Orphans'  Frietid,  published  at  that  place, 
some  interesting  details  gathered  by  him  in  i-elation  to  the 
reccut  earthquake  phenomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bald, 
Stone,  and  Round  mountains,  in  Korth  Carolina.  He  states 
that,  in  company  with  other  persons  accustomed  to  accurate 
observation,  he  examined  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  The  mountains  in  question  are  three  peaks  of  a  ridge 
extending  ten  miles,  in  a  direction  northeast  to  southwest, 
averaging  over  3000  feet  high,  and  which  is  one  of  the  ridges 
that  flank  the  Blue  Ridge  proper.  Geologically  considered, 
this  ridge  consists  of  granite  slates  without  any  evidence  of 
volcanic  rocks,  and  is  covered  every  where  with  a  dark  lich 
soil  and  a  growth  of  heavy  timber.  Professor  Dupr6  states 
that  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  shocks  occurred  between  the 
loth  of  February  and  the  20th  of  March.  In  almost  every 
case  the  noise  that  was  heard  was  simultaneous  with  the 
shook  that  was  felt.  The  latter  seemed  to  follow  the  direc- 
lion  of  the  rumbling  sound  with  which  the  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion usually  ended.  Certain  days  were  marked  by  loud  I'e- 
ports  and  sevei'e  shakes.  Those  living  on  the  top  of  this  ridge 
assert  that  the  shocks  appeared  to  bo  all  under  and  around 
them  :  tfaose  living  at  a  distance  from  it  uniformly  point  to 
the  ridge  as  the  region  from  which  the  sounds  and  shocks  ap- 
peared to  come.  The  noises  oconrred  as  often  in  the  night  as 
during  the  day,  in  fair  weather  as  in  foul,  and  the  shakes  were 
felt  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  as  far  as  twenty-five  miles  northeast  and  south- 
west of  it.  This  testimony  was  collected  from  thirty  or  forty 
persons,  whose  uniform  concun'ence  places  the  facts  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  shakes  were  frequently  so  se- 
vere that  stout  log-houses  shook  alarmingly. 

Oq  the  19th  of  March  Professor  Dupi'6's  party  had  the 
pleasDre  of  experiencing  one  of  these  earthquakes,  and  it  is 
described  by  them  as  a  loail  explosion,  followed  by  a  low  rc- 
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verberatiDg  sound ;  no  Bbocks  beiog  noticed  by  those  travel- 
ing in  buggies,  although  those  etsading  on  the  gronnd  felt  it 
tremble  aader  them.  Tlie  hypothesis  that  these  noises  were 
caused  by  the  blasting  of  rocks  is  held  by  Professor  Diipre  to 
be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  No  blasting,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  had  taken  place  within  a  considei-able  distance  of  that 
neighborhood  for  many  months  post,  and  the  observation  tbst 
the  sounds  and  shocks  were  nearly  simultaaeous,  wherever 
observed,  is  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  blasting.  He 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  the  noises  accompanying 
earthquakes  are  the  secondary  etTects  of  a  force  acting  at  a 
great  depth,  and  conchides  that  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  agitation  of  Stone  Mountain  mnst  be  referred  to  that 
general  volcanic  or  eaithquake  force  which  has  its  origin  deep 
down  in  the  earth's  crust.  He  sees  no  evidence  of  any  vol- 
caoio  action  properly  so  called — neither  in  the  immediate  re- 
gion of  this  mountain  nor  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.— rae  Orphana' M-iend,  April  4, 1874. 

EABTHQDAK£8   IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Mr.Lancaster,  in  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Brigham's  catalogue 
of  New  England  earthquakes,  states  that  during  the  last 
three  centuries  the  number  of  recorded  earthquakes  in  New 
England  has  averaged  about  two  per  annum.  Tbe  maiimum 
numbers  of  earthquakes  fall  in  February  and  November,  the 
minimum  in  April  and  September.  There  are  168  recorded 
to  have  occurred  during  the  entire  period  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  while  only  86  are  recorded  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months. — 12  A,  IX.,  332. 

THE   BABTHQCAEE   OF  HABCH   6,  1872. 

An  important  contribution  has  been  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  earthquake  phenomena  by  the  publication  of  a  mono- 
graph, by  Von  Seebach,  on  the  earthquake  of  Central  Ger- 
many, on  the  6th  of  March,  1872.  The  author  states  that, 
in  this  investigation,  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  principles 
fii-st  fully  developed  by  Mallet  in  lib  dasaio  work  on  the  great 
Keapolitan  earthquake  of  1 857.  On  more  carefully  approach- 
ing the  problem,  however,  and  sifting  the  material  at  his  com- 
mand, it  soon  appeared  that  tbe  application  of  Mallet's  meth- 
ods was  scarcely  practicable  in  the  present  case.    As  is  well 
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known,  Mallet  bas  made  special  nee  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  shock  successively  strikes  each  city  or  region  affected  hy 
it,  calcalating  both  the  angles  of  azimuth  and  emergence,  so 
as  eventually  to  demonstrate  accurately  the  precise  position, 
within  the  earth,  of  the  region  of  disturbance  whence  the 
earthquake  shock  radiates  in  all  directions.  Von  Seebach 
states  that,  in  the  case  of  the  earthquake  of  1872,  it  only  ap- 
peared possible  to  rely  principally  on  the  exact  determina- 
tions of  the  times  at  which  the  shock  was  felt  in  the  various 
regions  from  which  he  has  information.  Iti  oi-der  to  obtain 
these  data  with  the  greatest  certainty  he  applied  to  the  Royal 
Telegraph  Bureau,  through  which  he  received  fifty-one  re- 
ports of  especially  great  value.  The  extivme  limits  between 
which  definite  information  concerning  the  earthquake  was 
received  may  be  taken  as  being  Berlin,  on  the  north ;  Munich, 
ontbesoath;  Brealau,on  the  east;  and  Frankfort,  on  the  west. 
The  severest  shocks  were  experienced  in  the  region  thirty 
miles  south  of  Leipslc.  A  surface  of  nearly  60,000  square 
miles  was  thus  affected  by  this  phenomenon — a  regiou  which 
appears  not  very  different  in  size  from  those  corresponding 
to  previous  earthquakes,  such  as  that  of  1846  and  18S5,  in 
the  same  portion  of  iho  world.  The  earthquake  was  geucr- 
aiiy  stated  to  have  been  felt  as  a  kind  of  wave  movement, 
advancing  along  on  the  earth.  Many  of  the  observers  epeak 
of  two  shocks,  or,  at  least,  of  one  prolonged  shock,  especially 
severe  at  its  beginning  and  end.  The  permanent  effects  of 
the  earthquake  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  water  were  but 
slight.  As  regards  effects  upon  the  atmosphere,  opposing 
reports  seem  to  have  been  received  by  Von  Seebach.  In 
numerous  instances  in  which  gusts  of  wind  were  observed  in 
connection  with  the  earthquake,  he  states  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  they  should  have  bad  any  real  connection  with 
that  phenomenon.  In  only  a  very  small  region  was  the  shock 
sufficiently  severe  to  injure  the  mortar  or  stone  of  buildings, 
the  severest  being  at  Nuremberg,  Numerous  curious  iu- 
aiances  are  recorded  of  the  effects  of  the  phenomenon  upon 
the  actions  of  animals,  especially  those  in  the  Dresden  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens;  and  some  things  appeared  to  show  satisfacto- 
rily that  animals  pereeived  the  approach  of  the  earthquake 
a  short  time  before  it  was  noticed  by  men ;  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  being  simply  that  such  animals  were  conscious  of 
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the  vibrations  of  the  earth  when  they  were  yet  too  feeble  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  hiitDan  race.  In  the  more  important 
element  of  the  direction  from  which  the  shock  was  received, 
-it  appears,  by  entering  these  directions  upon  tlie  map  of  the 
region  in  question,  that  tbere  is  scarcely  any  rule  or  regu- 
larity. 

The  most  important  part  of  Von  Seebacb's  work  conBists 
in  the  development  of  the  method  of  investigating  earth- 
quakes by  simple  obsei'vations  of  the  exact  moment  at  which 
the  shocks  ai'e  felt,  a  method  whose  importance  was  firet 
shownby  Schmidt,  tlie  director  ofthe  observatory  at  Athens, 
who,  it  is  stated,  deseives  the  credit  of  being  the  first— even 
before  Hopkins  and  Mallet — to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  to  exact  calcnlations.  After  having  determined 
the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  directly  above  the  centre  of 
concussion,  Von  Seebach  shows  that  the  mean  true  velocity 
of  the  earthquake  shock  was  24  English  miles  per  minate, 
and  the  depth  of  the  true  origin  of  the  shock  probably  WSB 
not  leas  than  T-f  miles,  and  not  more  than  1 1  j-  miles,  and  that, 
by  reason  of  oitr  want  of  better  observations  for  the  determi- 
nation of  these  results,  we  must  assnme  the  depth  to  have 
been  about  10  miles.  Following  the  example  of  Mallet,  the 
author  attempts  also  to  determine  the  form  of  the  central 
cavity  within  which  the  explosion  took  place,  and  concludes 
that  the  cavity  lay  not  far  from  the  village  of  Amtgareli,  ten 
miles  under  the  surface  of  the  eaith,  and  was  very  probably 
a  fissure  which  approximately  stretched  from  N.N.W,  to 
S.S.E.,  and  possessed  only  slight  horizontal  dimensions.  The 
fissure  was  not  vertical,  but  inclined  toward  the  E.N.K  with- 
in the  earth's  interior.  —  Von  Seebach,  Mittddeutaehe  Erd- 


BABTBQUAKES  IM  THE  < 

Moritz  states  that  the  city  of  Shamaka,  in  the  Cancasnp, 
is  so  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  so  often  experienced  great  visitations,  that  in  that  re- 
gion the  words  Shamaka  and  earthquake  are  synonymous; 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous 
cities  in  the  Caucasus.  He  has,  therefore,  thought  it  im- 
portant to  investigate  the  earthquakes  occurring  there,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  contribute  something  to  seismic  science. 
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He  adduces  Duroerous  observations  noted  by  himself,  wkicb, 
ia  maDy  respects,  conflict  with  the  theories  that  are  most 
commonly  held ;  and,  first,  he  maintains  that  the  earthquakes 
of  the  Caucasus  in  general  can  not  be  attvibiited  directly  tu 
volcanic  action.  As  pictured  by  him,  Shamaka  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  retort  of  the  great  natural  manufactory  of 
carbureted  hydrogen,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus reveals  its  products  to  an,  as  yet,  unknown  extent 
The  chemical  actions  that  are  evidently  going  on  within  the 
iuterior  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  aff'oi'd,  tlierefore,  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  perpetual  agitation  that  the  earth 
experiences.  He  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shamaka  and 
its  neighborhood  will,  for  the  future  as  in  tJic  post,  continue 
to  be  visited  by  frequent  earthquakes ;  but  advises  the  inhab- 
itants not  to  remove,  since  it  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  seis- 
mographs and  telegraphic  warnings,  to  so  forewarn  the  peo- 
ple that  no  great  loss  of  life  need  be  apprehended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  legalizing  of  those  laws  for  erecting 
buildings  that  seismology,  in  the  hands  of  Mallet,  has  long 
since  indicated,  would,  he  thinks,  materially  diminish  the  de- 
struction of  public  and  private  buildings.  If  we  understand 
him  correctly,  there  is  but  one  house  in  the  city  that  has 
been  built  upon  the  proper  principles  of  safety,  and  this  has, 
during  the  past  twenty  yeara,  outlived  every  earthquake 
without  the  least  trace  of  damage.  The  question  of  the 
proper  location  of  a  seismometer  is  treated  by  him  with  some 
fullness,  and  he  very  correctly  points  out  that  there  are,  in 
fact,  but  few  observatories  that  enjoy  eo  fortunate  a  combina- 
tion of  local  circumBtanccs  as  to  make  them  appropriate 
places  for  the  establishment  of  theee  instruments.  Frem  the 
details  given  by  him  of  the  direction  of  the  shock  of  a  number 
of  earthquakes  at  Tiflis  and  at  Shamaka,  we  gather  that  the 
mean  direction  of  the  shocks  at  Tiflis  is  from  the  north-north- 
west to  the  south-southeast ;  hut  that  very  fi-equent  cases  of 
refraction  and  reflection  of  the  earthquake  waves  are  expe- 
rienced. Distinguishing  between  the  direction  of  the  shock 
and  the  direction  of  ti-ansmission  of  an  earthquake,  he  finds 
that  the  latter  occurs  always  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
west to  the  northeast.  The  diflerence  between  the  direction 
of  the  shock  and  the  direction  of  transmission  of  an  earth- 
quake is  therefore,  for  that  region,  so  variable  and  ancertain 
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that  it  wontd  notbepossible  to  predict  either  one  of  these  elc- 
raenta  bj  means  of  observations  made  only  at  one  spot.  In 
the  Caucasus  be  finds  that  magnets  have  no  loss  of  power  be- 
fore an  earthquake,  and  hence  can  not  be  used  aa  a  lueans  of 
warning. — iShamaiai  and  its  Earthquakes,  Tifiit,  1872. 

TEBRESTBIAL  MAGNETISM  ATSJ>  THE  BBKINKING  OF  TUB  £ABTH. 

Mr.  Howorth,  in  a  short  note,  very  suggestive  in  many 
other  respects,  speaking  of  the  foci  of  upheaval  and  depres- 
sion on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  states  that  we  can  not  n%\A 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth  is  stretching  itself  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  shoi'test  axis ;  that  its  periphery  is  being  thrust 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  poles.  Now  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
earth  is  absolutely  ehrinkiug,  and  local  uprisings  are  due  to 
lateral  pressnre  caused  by  a  subsiding  area,  it  becomes  iute^ 
esling  to  inquire  what  kind  of  a  strain  upon  the  earth  vonld 
result  in  squeezing  it  out  in  the  direction  of  the  polesi  The 
answer  to  this,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  that  a  strain  is  being 
applied  in  the  way  of  a  stricture  about  the  world's  equato- 
rial region.  This  would,  he  thinks, also  have  another  effect: 
it  would  induce  magnetism  iu  the  earth,  and  that  magnetism 
would  have  its  poles  in  the  regions  of  upheaval,  as  in  fact 
they  are.  The  ni.ignetic  poles  are  strictly,  so  far  as  our  evi- 
dence goes,  iu  the  very  foci  of  upheaval  of  the  cireumpolar 
regions.— 12  A,  1874,  IX.,  202. 

THE  BATE   OP  CONTEACTION  OF  THE   EARTu's  DIAMETEB. 

Mallet  has  recently  made  an  interesting  addition  to  his 
paper  on  volcanic  energy,  in  attempting  to  calculate,  on  the 
basis  of  certain  allowable  euppositions,  the  amount,  in  rol- 
nme,  of  the  solid  shell  of  our  earth  which  must  be  crushed 
annually,  in  order  to  allow  the  shell  to  follow  down  after 
the  more  rapidly  contracting  nucleus.  He  shows  that  the 
amount  of  crutthcd  and  extruded  rock  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  heat  for  the  support  of  existing  volcanic  action 
can  be  supplied  by  that  extruded  from  n  shell  between  six 
hundred  and  eight  hundred  miles  thick,  and  that  the  volume 
of  material,  heated  or  molten,  annually  blown  out  from  all 
existing  volcanic  cones,  could  be  supplied  by  the  extruded 
matter  from  a  shell  of  between  two  hundred  aud  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  thickness.     On  data  which  seem  tolerably  re- 
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liable,  the  author  has  fortber  been  able  to  calculate,  as  lie 
believes  for  the  first  time,  the  amoant  of  anoual  coutractiou 
of  our  globe ;  and  to  sliow  that,  if  tbat  be  assumed  constant 
for  the  last  6000  years,  it  would  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
a  reduction  of  about  3^  inches  on  tlie  eaith's  mean  radius. 
This  quantity,  mighty  as  are  the  effects  it  produces,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  BO  small  as  to  chide  all  direct  astronomical  ob- 
servation ;  and,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  increase  of 
density  due  to  refrigeration  of  the  material  of  the  shell,  to 
be  incapable  of  producing,  during  the  last  2000  ycaiti,  any 
sensible  effect  upon  the  length  of  the  day.  At  the  rate  of 
contraction  of  8^  inches  in  5000  yeai-s,  as  above  given,  it 
would  require  about  ninety  millions  of  years  to  diminish  the 
earth's  radius  by  one  mile ;  and,  if  there  be  any  approximate 
truthfulness  iu  these  numbers,  and  in  the  number  given  by 
ilallet  in  his  original  memoir,  for  the  entire  contraction  of 
the  earth  since  it  was  a  molten  mass,  the  resulting  figure  ex- 
pressing the  age  of  the  earth  will  be  lai^e  enough  to  satisfy 
nil  the  demands  of  the  most  extreme  geological  theories. — 
12  A,  1874,  IX.,  67.  

TUE   DAILY    VARIATION  IX  TEBBESTBIAL   UAGNETISM. 


Wolf^  on  comparing  the  maxima  and  minima  of  solar  spots 
with  the  magnetic  observations  made  at  Prague,  concludes 
that  both  the  range  of  daily  variation  of  magnetic  declina- 
tion, and  also  the  range  of  daily  variation  of  horizontal  in- 
tensity of  the  earth's  magnetism,  allow  themselves  to  he  very 
approximately  repi'esentcd  by  means  of  formulae  consisting 
of  the  sum  of  two  terms,  the  fii-st  a  constant  and  the  second 
a  variable,  depending  on  the  relative  freqneucy  of  solar  spots. 
—Attron.  JVac/t.,LXXXIII.,  290. 

THE  TIDES   OF  TBS  LAES    OF  GENKVA. 

A  peculiar  tidal  phenomenon,  known  as  the  seiches,  which 
has  long  been  observed  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  forms  the 
substance  of  an  exhanstive  investigation  by  Professor  Foiet, 
who  adheres  to  the  theory  generally  accepted  in  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon — namely,  that  it  is  due  to  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  prcssui-e  diminishing  at  one  part  of 
the  lake  and  increasing  at  another.  The  snrface  of  the  water 
risea  in  th«  former  case,  and  sinks  in  the  latter ;  thus  a  swing- 
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iDg  nndnlation  is  prodaced.  Some  of  the  lai^er  seicbefl  are 
attributed  to  earthquakes.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
vaviee  in  different  Beiclies,  and  also  in  the  same  seiche  from 
one  part  of  the  lake  to  another.  Tlie  duration  of  a  seiche  is 
longer  at  Geneva  than  at  Morges. — 12  A,  1873,  IX.,  3V4. 

TBB  FLtCTUATIOH'S  OF  THB  LEVELS  OF  THK  AUBBICAK  LAKES. 

Dr.  Dawson,  geologist  of  the  British  North  American 
Boundary  Commission,  has  published  n  most  remarkable  com- 
parison between  the  flnctuationa  in  the  heights  of  water  in 
the  American  lakes  and  the  frequency  of  the  solar  spots.  He 
states  that,  having  tabulated  the  belter  known  fluctuations 
of  the  great  lakes  for  a  series  of  years,  he  found  that  these, 
when  plotted  out  to  scale,  showed  a  series  of  well-marked  on- 
dulations  corresponding  closely  to  the  eleven-year  period  of 
sun-spot  maxima.  The  first  four  maxima  of  sun  spots  (those 
previous  to  1830),  being  separated  by  long  intervals  of  year^, 
with  few  spots,  appear  to  have  been  closely  followed  by  fluc- 
tuations in  Lake  Erie;  The  maximum  of  1837,  which  was  the 
year  of  greatest  known  intensity  of  the  solar  phenomena,  was 
very  marked  in  its  effects  on  the  lakes,  giving  rise,  in  1838, 
to  the  highest  recorded  level  of  the  waters  in  Erie,  Ontario, 
and  probably  also  in  Superior.  The  last  three  periods  of 
snn-spot  maxima  (those  of  184B,  1869,  and  1869)  are  so  short, 
and  the  maxima  so  undecided,  that  the  lakes  appear  to  have 
been  unable  to  follow  them  as  closely  as  before.  One  period 
of  high  water  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  merged  in  the  next, 
resulting  in  a  general  high  state  of  the  lakes  for  the  last 
thirty  years;  and,  in  fact,  the  fluctuations  of  the  lakes  seem 
to  have  been  especially  marked  when  the  flnctuationa  of  solar 
spots  were  also  well  marked.  In  passing  from  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Dr.  Dawson  finds  that, 
although  the  data  are  slight,  yet,  at  least  in  three  cases,  its 
flnctuationa  appear  to  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  great 
lakes.  In  explaining  this  remarkable  connection,  Dr.Dawson 
says  that  the  great  lakes,  in  their  changes  of  mean  yearly 
level,  probably  show  a  very  correct  average  of  the  rain-fall 
and  evaporation  over  a  large  area,  thus  indicating  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  evaporation  taking  place  in  different  seasons; 
and  it  is  mnch  to  be  desired  that  systematic  observations 
should  be  made  of  the  actual  mean  annual  outflow. 
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Wolf  has  ibnDi],  from  an  examination  of  the  chronicleB  of 
Znrich,  that  in  Switzerland  the  maximum  of  solar  spots 
agrees  with  dry  and  fruitful  years ;  -wfaile  Gautier  finds,  from 
a  more  extended  series  of  obaervatione,  an  exactly  opposite 
conolusion.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  both  may  be 
tme — that,  in  reality,  the  result  of  greater  solar  energy  might 
produce  in  one  region  a  greater  desiccation,  while  in  another 
a  greater  precipitation  followed. 

The  correBpondcnce  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  lakes 
and  the  solar  spots  seems  to  be  sufficiently  close  to  open  a 
very  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  show  that  a  sun-spot 
cycle  actually  exists  in  all  branches  of  terrestrial  meteorol- 
ogy as  well  OS  in  the  temperatures,  the  latter  question  hav- 
iug  been  definitively  established  by  the  researches  of  K&p- 
pen.— 12  A,  1873,  IX.,  504. 

TIDES   IS  THE  ARCTIC   OCEAN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  Polaris  arctic 
exploration  has  been  the  deduction  based  upon  the  constant 
and  careful  tidal  observations  that  were  made  at  Thank-God 
Harbor.  Dr.  Bessels  sfiys  that  it  was  found  that,  for  that 
place,  the  co-tidal  hour  is  about  16  hours  20  minutes.  Kens- 
selaer  Harbor,  being  the  northernmost  station,  has  a  co-tidal 
hour  of  18  honrs  4  minutes.  Consequently  the  tide  comes  from 
the  north.  The  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tides  amount  to  about 
6  feet ;  at  neap  tides,  2.3  feet.  Most  likely  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  tidal  waves  meet  somewhere  in  Smith's  Sound,  near 
Cape  Frazier.— 12  A,  IX.,  404. 

THE    ACTION    OF  TIDES   OS   THE   SEA-BOTTOU, 

Ur.  Reade  communicates  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Liv- 
erpool the  result  of  a  series  of  novel  investigations  on  the  no- 
tion of  tides  on  the  sea-bottom.  He  shows  that,  at  various 
points  in  the  St  George's  and  English  channels,  and  in  the 
Irish  sea,  tidal  cun-ents  exist  capable  of  destructive  erosive 
action  on  the  sen-bottom,  and  that  the  materials  of  the  Irish 
sea-bottom  are  priucipally  composed  of  rearranged  glacial 
drift,  either  eraded  off  the  bottom  or  off  the  coast  by  the  sea 
itself,  or  poured  into  it  by  the  many  rivers.  These  materials, 
notwithstanding  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  tiilal  streams, 
bave  in  the  main  a  slow  progressive  motion  donn  the  chan- 
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Del  aud  far  ont  into  the  Atlantic.  Tt  was  shown  that  there 
are  pits  or  gulMea  excavated  in  the  bottom  in  both  the  En- 
glish and  Irish  channels,  and  that  these  depressions  generally 
have  their  major  axes  conformable  in  direction  with  the  set 
of  the  stream  tide.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Reade  expressea  hit 
conviction  that  the  diurnal  and  Bemidiuinal  motion  of  the 
tides,  acting  down  to  the  profoundeet  depths  of  the  ocean, 
occounts  for  the  preponderance  of  life  in  it  over  that  exhibi> 
ed  by  the  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean. — 12  ^,  IX.,  316. 

PHYSICAL  CONDmON   OF  XHS  ARCTIC  SEAS. 

Captain  Wells,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  arctic  seas  near  Spitsber- 
gen, mentions  a  very  curious  fact— namely,  that  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  increases  considerably  at  great  depths.  Thai 
on  the  12th  of  July,  when  in  latitude  80°  17'  north,  the  Tes- 
sel  being  fixed  in  the  ice,  the  temperature  actually  increased 
to  -f  64°  at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms,  proving,  in  his  opioion, 
the  southward  flu  w  ofa  vast  body  of  warm  water.  This  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  because  nowhere 
as  high  as  latitude  50°  or  60°  does  it  hare  ao  high  a  tem- 
perature at  the  surface.  Even  if  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  were  fpread  over  the  water  of  the  north,  its 
depth  would  not  exceed  ten  fathoms ;  whereas  warm  water 
of  42°  Fahr.  occurs  to  the  depth  of  400  fathoms,  and  north  of 
Spitzbergen  it  is  found  as  high  as  64°  Fahr.  at  600  fathoms. 

A  northward  drift  of  the  Atlantic  from  warm  localities  will 
not  explain  this  fact,  since  the  soundings  obtained  by  Car- 
penter and  others  gave  temperatures  much  below  64°.  Again, 
the  lower  waters  flow  south,  and  not  north.  Volcanic  ac- 
tion, or  a  warm  mineral  spring,  might  be  given  as  the  cause; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  true  explanation 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. — 6  A,  July,  1873,  326. 


OCEAN  TEUPEBATUREB  IN  THE   BODTH   J 

Captain  Xares,  of  the  Chalhnger,  makes  an  intei-esting  and 
somewhat  unexpected  deduction  from  the  observations  made 
by  him  during  the  ciniise  of  his  vessel — namely,  that  the  cold 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  the  Azores 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  equally  with  that  at  the  equator,  is 
derived  from  an  antarctic  and  not  from  an  arctic  source, 
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since,  if  at  the  equator  the  Trater  Bnpplied  from  the  south- 
ward retains  its  cold  temperatnre  lo  so  great  au  extent,  the 
bottom  water  of  the  North  Atlantic,  if  supplied  by  the  ncai'cr 
arctic,  should  be  at  least  as  cold ;  but  the  temperatui-c  of  the 
lowest  stratum  iiicreaaes  decidedly  as  we  pass  north,  and 
completely  cuts  off  the  ai-ctic  water  found  by  the  Porcupine 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Faroe  Channel  fiom  that  discovered  at 
the  equator  by  the  GhaUenger,  which  reached  the  maxirauui' 
of  32  "4'. 

He  also  remarks  that  the  bottom  water  is  colder  ofi  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  all  the  stations  south  of  the 
Bermuda  and  Azores  lines,  than  on  the  east ;  showing  that 
the  antarctic  cold  current  enters  the  North  Atlantic,  and  runs 
to  the  northwestward,  through  the  channels  between  St. 
Paul's  rocks  and  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  gradually  expends 
itself,  as  it  circles  round  to  the  northeastward,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  warm  equatorial  current  does  on  the  surface, 
considering  that  current  as  including  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
Captain  Nares  thinks  it  helps  to  produce.  This  cold  currenr 
entering  the  !North  Atlantic  is  found  between  1700  fathoms 
and  the  bottom,  a  total  thickness  of  700  fathoms.  Thus  the 
heat-giving  properties  of  the  equatorial  and  noilheast  trade- 
current,  carrying,  as  they  do,  a  continuous  body  of  warmed 
water  toward  the  Canbbean  Sea,  can  be  traced  by  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  water  at  Sombrero,  and 
afterward  at  all  the  stations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  most 
readily  by  the  widening  of  the  isotherms  about  62°,  between 
America  and  the  Azores,  forming  an  immense  reservoir  of 
warmed  water  1000  feet  thick,  and  at  least  two  millions  of 
square  miles  in  extent.  This  change  of  temperature,  or  dis- 
turbance, is  greater  and  nearer  the  surface  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  nearest  point  to  the  source  of  the 
current,  than  at  the  eastern  side,  where  it  slowly  but  gi'adu- 
ally  expends  itself,  sinking  as  it  expires. 

OCEA^  CIRCULATION. 

According  to  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  the  researches  of 
the  Challenger  completely  bear  out  the  views  presented  by 
him  in  regard  lo  the  general  character  and  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  ocean,  in  the  range  between  38°  N.  and  38°  S., 
this  conclusion  being  based  upon  the  facts  ascertained  in  re- 
C3 
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gard  to  the  thermal  stratification  of  an  area  which  may  he 
set  down  at  nearly  15,000,000  square  miles,  and  which  has  an 
average  depth  of  at  least  15,000  feet.  He  recapitulates  his 
views  in  the  following  propositions : 

Ftraf.  That  apart  from  the  horizontal  cireuktioii  produced 
hy  the  action  of  winds  vipon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  there  is 
a  vertical  circulation  maintained,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  polar  and  equatorial  areas;  the  wholo 
mass  of  water  contained  in  any  ocean-basin,  in  free  commani- 
oatioH  with  both,  being  divided  into  two  strata,  of  which  the 
lower  constantly,  though  alowly,  fiows  over  the  ocean-bed 
from  the  pole  toward  the  equator,  while  the  upper  is  as  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  equator  toward  either  pole. 

Second.  That  the  cause  of  this  circulation  ia  the  action  of 
surface-cold  upon  the  water  of  the  polar  area,  which,  by  re- 
ducing its  bulk,  increases  its  specific  gravity  down  to  its 
freezing-point  at  about  27°,  so  that  a  column  of  polar  water 
weighs  heavier  than  acolnmn  of  equatorial  water  of  the  same 
lieight.  This  involves  a  bottom  outflow  of  cold  water  from 
the  polar  area,  producing  a  general  downward  movement  and 
a  surface  indraught.  The  water  thus  drawn  in  will  be  cool- 
ed, and  will  descend  in  its  tnrn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
equatorial  area,  the  drawing  olTof  tho  warm  surface  water  and 
the  constant  amval  of  polar  bottom  water  will  produce  gen- 
eral upward  movement,  which,  by  bringing  the  glacial  water 
nnder  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  will  keep  up  a  difference  in 
weight  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  columns  on  which 
the  maintenance  of  this  circulation  depends. 

This  general  fact  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  hy  Dr. 
Carpenter  by  actual  experiment,  on  a  small  scale. 

Third.  The  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  Northwestern 
Kurope,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  dependent  on  a  north- 
east movement  of  ocean  water,  does  not  depend  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  real  Guif  Stream  or  Florida  current  to  the 
North  Atlantic,  but  is  the  result  of  the  northward  movement 
of  the  whole  upper  stratum,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  in- 
draught toward  the  polar  sea.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact 
of  the  great  depth  of  its  cuirent,  which,  as  far  as  the  Faroe 
Islands,  amounts  to  600  or  700  fathoms — a  body  of  water  too 
great  to  be  affected  by  so  small  a  rivulet,  in  comparison,  as 
Uthe  Gulf  Stream, 
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From  these  three  theoretical  considerations  Dr.  Carpenter 
long  ago  deduced  the  foilowing  genemlization  :  That  in  all 
the  great  ocean-basins  the  general  bottom  temperatare  will 
approach  tbat  of  the  polar  area,  in  proportion  to  the  fi-eedom 
of  their  communication  with  it.  And  in  thia  action  he  an- 
ticipates that  the  bottom  temperature  of  the  South  Atlantic 
urill  be  lower  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  freedom  of  communication  with  the  polar  area ; 
and  that  while  the  bottom  temperature  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic will  probably  not  be  as  low  as  36°,  except  near  the  line  of 
the  main  arctic  or  antarctic  nnder-flow,  that  of  the  South  At- 
lantic will  probably  be  as  low  as  S2° ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  influence  of  the  stronger  antarctic  glacial  flow  will  very 
probably  extend  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 

Again,  he  maint.iined  tbat  the  depression  of  the  bottom 
temperature  will  be  found  to  depend,  not  upon  a  mere  glacial 
stream  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  depth,  but  upon  the  creeping 
flow  of  the  whole  under-stratum  of  from  1000  to  2000  fath- 
oms in  thickness;  and  that,  as  the  arctic  and  antarctic  nnder* 
flows  must  meet  at  or  near  the  equator,  while  the  surface 
stratum  is  continually  drawn  toward  each  pole,  there  will  be 
a  constant  ascent  of  glacial  water  under  the  Line,  showing 
itself  by  the  nearer  approach  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  in 
the  inter-tropical  than  in  the  extra-tropical  zones. 

All  these  predictions  he  finds  signally  verified  by  the  tem- 
perature soundings  of  the  Challenger,  so  that  he  feels  that  he 
is  justified  in  maintaining  that  his  original  hypothesis  in  re- 
gard to  ocean  temperatures  is  established  beyond  cavil. 

The  upward  movement  of  the  cold  water  under  the  equa- 
tor, according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  indicated  by  three  distinct 
facts :  first,  that  the  polar  water  is  met  with  much  nearer  the 
surface  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  area  explored  by  the 
Challenger,  the  isotherm  of  40°  there  lying  within  300  fath- 
oms from  the  surface,  and  the  whole  raasa  of  water  thence  to 
the  bottom  at  2475  fathoms,  where  it  sinks  to  34.4°,  being 
unmistakably  polar  ;  second,  that  the  surface  temperature  is 
thus  kept  down  to  a  much  lower  level  than  it  reaches  in  shal- 
lower waters  or  in  inland  seas,  where  there  ia  no  cold  bottom 
water  to  come  op  and  reduce  it ;  thii'd,  that  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  surface  water  of  the  equatorial  band  has  the  low 
standard  which  the  bottom  water  has  brought  thither  from 
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the  potai'  areas,  while  in  cxtia-tropical  seas  it  is  considerably 
higher,  having  been  raised  by  the  prolonged  evaporation  to 
which  it  has  been  sabjected  in  moving  towai'd  them. 


The  report  of  the  Armjr  Signal-office  foi*  the  year  ending 
November  1,  1873,  has  been  recently  published  separately 
fi-om  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (of  which  it  forms  a 
part),  and  constitutes  a  volume  of  about  nine  hundred  pages. 
According  to  the  import,  tlie  service  has  during  the  year  ex- 
tended its  opei-ationa  in  every  direction,  including  several  new 
aud  thoroughly  novel  departments  of  labor.  Passing  over 
the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  service,  we  note  that 
seventy-eight  stations  are  now  established  in  the  United 
StateB,  being  an  inci-easc  of  thirteen  during  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  th^se,  live  othei's  hrtvc  been  temporarily  occupied 
for  special  investigations.  Keports  are  also  received  from 
eleven  stations  in  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  are  re- 
ceived through  Professor  Kingston,  of  Toronto,  chief  of  tlie 
Meteorological  Bureau  of  tlic  Dominion.  Stations  arc  also 
occupied  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Havana,  Kingston,  and  San- 
tiago. Twenty  special  stations  have  been  established  upon 
the  Mississippi  liiver  and  its  confluents,  for  the  pai:{>osG  of 
furnishing  in  detail  the  river  reports  upon  which  tlic  navi- 
gation of  those  waters  so  much  depends.  The  publications 
of  the  office  conaist  of 

1st.  Tri-daily  bulletins  of  synchronous  observations. 

2d.  TrL-4aily  weather  maps,  with  the  accompanying  syn- 
opses and  probabilities. 

Sd.  The  daily  Post-offico  bulletin. 

4th.  The  cautionary  storm-sign nls. 

fith.  The  cautionary  river  flood  dispatches. 

6th.  The  regular  daily  river  reports. 
'   7th.  The  weekly  chroniale,  published  each  day  of  the  week 
for  the  preceding  seven  days. 

8th,  The  monthly  weather  review,  with  its  accompanying 
chaits  of  storm-trackd,  isobars,  isotherms,  winds,  rain-fall,  etc 

flth.  The  monthly  book  of  synopses,  probabilities,  verifica- 
tions, and  facts. 

10th.  The  annual  report,  embracing  meteorological  results 
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for  the  yenr,  aod  special  memoirs  relating  to  important  mete- 
orological phenomena. 

The  Post-ofEee  buiJetinB  are  published  daily  at  4500  differ- 
ent post-ofiices,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  War  and  PoeC- 
office  Departments.  At  the  request  of  Professor  B&ird,  Unit- 
ed States  Cummiasioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheiies,  observers  fa- 
vorably located  are  i-equired  to  tnlto  daily  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  respective  rivers  and 
harbors.  In  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March,  1873, 
a  telegraph  line  has  heeu  completed  along  the  coast  of  ^'ew 
Jersey  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  will  rapidly  be  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Cod,  Signal  Service  ob- 
servei's  being  stationed  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  along  the 
coast.  At  the  request  of  the  Hon,  Francis  A.  Walker,  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Census,  meteorological  charts, 
showing  the  average  storm-frequency,  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
and  other  interesting  details,  have  been  pi-eparcd  to  form  part 
of  the  statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States.  A  large  number 
of  logs  of  vessels  have  been  collected  by  the  office,  in  pursuance 
of  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  llie  storms  experienced  at 
sea.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  extensive  storms  have  been 
experienced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  of  which  88 
have  been  sufficiently  scvei'e  to  demand  the  display  of  caution- 
ary signals.  The  winds  considered  as  dangerous  by  the  Signal- 
office,  and  justifying  the  display  of  the  cautionary  signal,  are 
those  that  reach  a  velocity  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  as 
registered  by  the  anemometer  on  the  land  The  direction  of 
the  vind  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  If  within  eight 
hours  the  danger  appears  not  to  be  imminent,  the  signal  is  at 
once  ordered  down.  It  is  not  displayed  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time,  as  is  the  custom  iu  Europe.  Cautionary  dispatch- 
es are  sent  to  Canada  when  storms  apparently  threaten  Ca- 
nadian ports.  The  percentage  of  verifications  of  the  predic- 
tions contained  in  the  so-called  probabilities  vaiies  from  82 
in  New  England  to  74  in  the  Northwest.  These  percentages 
have  been  obtained  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  pi'edictions, 
nnd  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  facta  subsequently  ob- 
tained from  the  weather  reports.  The  percentage  of  verifi- 
cations exhibits  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  stations  from 
which  reports  have  been  received,  and  thns,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, demonstrates  that  the  rules  employed  in  the  deductions 
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of  the  forecast  are  practically  correct.  The  presence  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  at  the  Meteorological  Congress  held  in 
Vienna,  in  September  last,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  individual  coiintnes  of  Europe  in  the  system 
of  synchronous  observations  established  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  appendices  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer, we  notice  the  following  as  of  special  scientific  interest: 

Tables  are  given  of  monthly,  annual,  and  mean  pressures  and 
temperatures;  daily  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures; 
monthly  and  annual  rain-fall ;  and  the  frequency  of  winds  for 
all  the  Signal  Service  stations.  The  observations  made  at 
St.  Paul's  Island,  Aleutian  Archipelago,  are  given  in  detail,  aa 
also  are  those  made  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Washington  and 
Mount  Mitchell.  The  altitudes  of  all  the  stations,  above  sea- 
level,  have  been  very  carefully  deduced  by  Pi-ofessor  Abbe, 
from  the  vast  mass  of  railroad  levelings  accumulated  by  the 
office,  and  are  given  in  detail.  The  report  of  Sergeant  Myer, 
of  the  Polaris  expedition,  and  the  i-eport  of  Professor  Abbe 
on  the  great  Kova  Scotia  cyclone,  are  also  introduced  in  full. 
A  very  complete  table  is  given,  by  Professor  Lapbam,  of  the 
disasters  occurring  to  Ameiican  shipping  on  the  lakes.  Ser^ 
geant-ob server  Molnlosh  contributes  the  details  of  a  tornado 
in  Iowa.  This  paper  is  probably  the  fullest  and  most  valuable 
monograph  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  meteorological  lit- 
erature. The  report  concludes  with  a  chronological  list  of  all 
the  auroras  recorded  by  the  Signal  Service  observers  from 
1 870  to  1873,  inclusive,  compiled  by  Professor  Abbe. 

TElirEBATUBE    OP  AT1.AST1C   SURFACE  WATER. 

For  many  years  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of  the 
Netherlands  has  systematically  labored  in  the  arrangement 
and  study  of  an  immense  mass  of  observations  on  the  tem- 
peratuie  of  the  wind  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  The  In- 
stitute has  recently  elucidated  the  subject  of  the  physics  of 
the  ocean  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  charts,  det.iiling 
the  tempei-ature  of  its  surface  water  for  each  month  and 
year  over  that  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  included  be- 
tween thirty  and  fifty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  zero 
and  fifty  degrees  west  longitude,  the  region,  therefore,  most 
frequently  traversed  by  the  vessels  of  Europe  and  America. 
Over  61,000  observations  made  by  the  navy  of  Holland,  and 
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with  iiistraments  that  had  been  compared  with  a  standard, 
are  presented  synopticallf.  The  author  (Cornelisaen)  takes 
occaaion  to  call  attentioD  to  the  notably  higher  teraperatui'e 
which  prevails  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  soathem 
point  of  Ireland  southward.  A  decided  difierence  is  shown 
between  the  cool  waters  washing  the  Spanish  and  African 
coasts  and  the  Azores,  and  the  wanner  waters  lying  to  the 
westward. — ZeilicAri/lfar  J^eteoroiogie,  November,  1 873, 239. 

CUMATB   OF  TIFUS. 

Dr.  Moritz,  director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
'Hflis,  in  the  Caucasus,  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  extremes 
of  the  most  important  meteorological  elements  for  that  city, 
which  afford  an  interesting  basis  for  compaiison  with  similar 
regions  in  the  United  Stales.  It  appears  from  Moritz's  table 
thftt  the  highest  barometric  pressure  during  the  past  ten 
years  occurs,  on  the  average,  in  November  and  January,  and 
the  lowest  in  July.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  is 
101.8  degrees,  which  extreme  temperature  has  been  reached 
on  three  occasions,  renpectively  in  the  months  of  June,jHly, 
and  August.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  recorded 
on  two  occasions  as  low  as  twelve  per  cent,,  on  twelve  or 
more  occasions  lower  than  twenty  per  cent.  In  reference  to 
this  important  element,  Moritz  remarks  that  the  Tiflis  obser- 
vations completely  demonstrate  the  error  of  those  who  have 
long  maintained  that  regions  in  which  the  moisture  of  the 
air  is  lower  than  seventeen  per  cent,  are  oninhabitable  for 
mankind,  inasmuch  as  in  Tiflis,  on  the  average,  five  times  in 
each  year,  the  relative  humidity  is  less  than  that  mentioned. 
— Zeil»chrift  far  Meteorologie,  November,  1873, 239. 


THE   trSB   OF  niGH  STATIONS   IN  WBATBER  I 

Jelinek  slates  that  the  decision  as  to  the  method  according 
to  which  barometi-ic  observations  made  at  stations  at  vari- 
ous altitudes  shall  be  treated  in  order  to  make  them  com- 
parable among  themselves  and  useful  for  the  publications  of 
weather  telegrnphy,  ofiei's  R  theoretical  and  practical  interest, 
and  he  therefore  states  with  fairness  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
argnments  that  have  been  nrged,  pro  and  con,  in  reference  to 
both  the  method  of  the  abnormal  deviations  and  that  of  re- 
daction to  sea-level.    Theoretically,  it  certainly  is  true,  as  nc- 
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knowtedged  by  him,  that  we  have  no  assDrauce  of  the  cor 
rectness  of  any  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  urged  in  favor 
of  the  latter  method,  and  these  same  objections  hold  good, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  reference  to  the  method  of  devia- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that,  in  Jelinek's 
opinion,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  inlroduclion 
of  the  method  of  i-ednction  to  sea-level  consists  in  secarin" 
thereby  a  uniform  method  in  meteorology — a  uniformity  that 
seems  to  him  so  extremely  valuable  that  other  considerations 
must  sometimes  be  made  to  stand  aside.  As  to  the  details 
of  the  application  of  this  method,  he  agrees  with  Wild  in 
perhaps  every  thing  except  that  he  would  prefer  the  Laplace 
tables  to  those  of  Ruhlmann,  although  the  latter  attempts  to 
secure  a  higher  degree  of  theoretical  accuracy.  He  therefore 
urges  its  exclusive  application  in  alt  telegrajihic  weather  re- 
ports. 

From  Jelinek's  communication,  as  well  as  that  of  Wild,  it 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  needs  of  European  stations  are 
far  different  from  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
states,  in  fact,  that  elevated  stations  will  never  furnish  data 
that  can  be  comparable  with  that  given  by  the  statiouB  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  must,  therefore,  not  be  applied  in 
making  use  of  telegraphic  weather  reports,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  those  stations  that  are  situated  in  localities  subject  to 
peculiar  anomalies  of  temperature.  When,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  these  observations  because  there  arc  none  at 
hand  from  stations  situated  at  a  lower  altitude,  then  the  data 
in  question  must  be  made  use  of  in  a  method  quite  different 
from  that  employed  for  the  coast  stations ;  namely,  only  as 
indicating  the  changes  going  on  in  the  middle  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  

THE  INFI-CENCE   OF  THE  CONDmON  OF  THE  EABTB'S  SURFACE 
ON  THE   PRECIPITATION   OF  SAIN,  HAIL,  ETC, 

The  unusual  cliaracter  of  the  climate  of  the  Russian  domin- 
ion8,  in  the  province  of  Cnncasue,  in  the  year  ]  669,  has  incited 
Abich  to  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  formation  of  hail,  and 
the  general  intei-dependence  between  the  aqueons  precipita- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface.  His  memoir  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Materials  for  the  Meteor- 
ology of  the  Caucasus,"  edited  by  Montz,  director  of  the  ob- 
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servatory  in  Tiflis.  Abich  conBiders,  especially,  tho  meteor- 
ological influcncea  of  furest  growtl),  and  of  altitude  above 
the  sea-level,  and  Btatee  very  strongly  his  opinion  that  only 
a  complete  misunderstaading  of  the  tacts  related  by  liim,  and 
of  the  geaeral  conclusions  of  other  Etudeola,  especially  those 
of  MiLbry,  could  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  infliieuce  of  the 
forests  can  be  insignificant  upon  climatology,  and  especially 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  the  preservation  of  forestB 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  object  worthy  of  most 
oerioaa  consideration  and  earnest  national  enterprise.  With- 
in the  foliage  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  condensed ; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  complicated  process,  it  results  that, 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  of  a  forest,  cold  air  flows  , 
down.  This  air  slightly  raises  its  temperature,  and  pi'eserves 
the  earth,  in  the  interior  of  the  forest,  at  a  temperature  sev- 
eral degrees  higher  on  the  average  than  that  which  is  not 
protected.  The  forest,  in  fact,  operates  in  a  manner  very 
similar  lo  the  ocean  or  a  large  lake.  As  the  sea  wind  blows 
upon  land  during  the  daytime,  so  during  the  daytime  tbe 
cold  air  of  the  forest  blows  out  toward  the  open  fields.  As 
the  land  wind  at  night  flows  toward  the  ocean,  so  in  the 
evening  the  cold  air  in  tlie  forest,  receiving  the  warmth  of 
the  warm  earth,  rises  np,  while  the  cool  air  from  the  exterior 
region  flows  in  to  take  its  place.  This  daily  vertical  com- 
pensating circulation  has  an  intensity  proportional  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  forest  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  that  is  not 
protected.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  hail,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  determined  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air;  bnt  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
hail-storm,  and  its  variable  intensity,  from  point  to  point,  are 
principally  determined  by  local  influences,  and  especially  tho 
vertical  cuiTents  of  the  atmosphere  that  depend  for  their  ex- 
btence  upon  the  presence  of  rorestii,  heated  plains,  rivers,  etc. 
— Moritz,  Materials/or  the  CUmatology  of  the  Caticasus,  vol.  i. 

O^  THE   PERIODICrrr   OF   CLIUATES   ON   THE   EARTH. 

The  question  whether  thei-e  are  any  other  regular  periods 
in  meteorology  than  tho  daily  and  annual  has,  as  is  well 
known,  attracted  great  attention  of  late  years  in  connection 
with  the  supposed  discovery  of  an  cloven-year  period  coin- 
ciding with  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  solar  spots. 
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Such  a  pciiod  has  been  argaed  from  obsevvatlons  of  tempera- 
tnre,  terrestrial  ma^uetiam,  auroras,  atmoaplierio  electricity, 
and,  finally,  the  recurrence  of  cyclones  iu  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  most  extended  labor  on  this  subject  is,  however,  that  of 
Dr.  KOppcn,  of  the  Physical  Observatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
who  has,  with  great  labor,  brought  together  an  immense 
mass  of  obeervations  of  the  temperature  in  order  to  establish 
liis  conclusions  upon  irrefragable  bases.  In  his  opinion,  ia 
which  doubtless  all  coincide,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
observations  siiould  be  gathered  together  from  all  regions  of 
the  world,  and  that  our  conclusious  be  not  based  upon  a 
single  series  made  at  any  station,  or  over  any  country. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  observations  of  temperature 
made  in  any  portion  of  the  world  that  have  not  been  used  by 
him,  so  that  his  conclusion  may  be  said  to  embody  all  that 
can  be  deduced  from  the  present  state  of  observational  me- 
teorology. Arranging  the  stations  according  to  meteorolog- 
ical zones — the  tropics  and  subti'opics,  the  warmer  temperate 
zone,  the  colder  temperate  zone,  and  the  cold  zone — he  throws 
llie  mean  temperature  for  each  year  and  each  zone  into  the 
graphic  form  of  a  curve,  which  can  then  be  directly  com- 
pared at  a  glance  with  the  curve  of  sun-spots  as  deduced  by 
Wolf  from  all  known  observations  of  the  son.  At  the  very 
first  one  is  struck  with  the  great  agreement  of  these  curves. 
Id  the  torrid  zone  the  maximum  of  heat  occurs  fram  six  to 
eighteen  months  before  the  spot  maximum.  To  the  north 
of  the  tropics  the  maximum  of  temperature  occurs  still  later 
than  the  minimum  of  spots,  being  retarded  even  as  much  as 
thive  yeai'B.  The  regularity  and  magnitude  of  the  variations 
of  temperature  are  most  beautifully  displayed  within  the 
tropics,  and  diminish  as  we  proceed  thence  toward  the  poles. 
The  length  of  the  period  between  tho  maximum  tempera- 
ture varies,  as  also  does  that  of  the  sun's  spots,  thus,  as 
the  interval  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  spots 
is  almost  always  shoiter  than  the  interval  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  so  does  the  temperature  follow  a 
precisely  corresponding  change.  The  parallelism  in  the 
series  of  numbei-s  is  so  great  that  there  no  longer  remains 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  mei-e  accidental  coincidence  be- 
tween these  appai-ently  independent  variations.  The  two 
phenomena  evidently  are  connected,  but  in  what  manner  can 
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not  at  present  be  dotennined.  Only  this  is  clear,  that  the 
bud's  spots  io  not  directly,  through  the  darkened  poilion  of 
the  Ban's  disk,  act  like  an  eclipse,  leaving  the  remaiaing 
portion  of  the  sun's  disk  to  shine  npon  the  earth  with  nndi- 
miaished  intensity;  for  were  this  the  case,  since  tbe  tempera- 
ture on  the  earth's  surface  is  a  summation  of  tbe  total  radia- 
tion from  the  sun,  it  would  follow  that  the  variation  in  the 
temperature  would  necessarily  follow  later  than  its  cause — 
that  ia  to  say,  the  minimum  temperature  on  the  earth  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  follow  the  maximum  number  of  sun-spots. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case,  the  number  of  sun-spots 
attaining  its  maximum  atler  tbe  con'eaponding  maximum  of 
temperatare  in  tbe  tropics ;  and  it  appears  to  the  author  most 
likely  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  sm-facc,  from  some 
nnknown  cause,  is  highest  one  or  two  years  before  the  min- 
imum of  the  solar  spots.  Regarding  these  spots  as  compar- 
atively cold  matter  slowly  melting  away  on  the  glowing  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  he  remarks  that  it  can  not  be  surprising  that 
the  spots  should  occnpy  so  great  a  time  to  completely  melt 
when  we  consider  their  immense  dimensions.  He,  however, 
finds  no  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  teroperatnre  on  the  earth's  snrface,  with  respect 
to  tbe  son's  spots,  is  greater  near  the  poles  than  at  the  trop> 
ics,  unlesB  it  have  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the  moisture 
in  onr  atmosphere.  To  this  subject,  tbei-efove,  he  proposes  to 
direct  attention.  In  conclusion,  as  the  resaU  of  his  studies 
into  the  appearance  of  extremely  hot  and  cold  years,  he  states 
that,  according  to  the  data  now  before  him,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  a  very  cold  year,  in  1875,  in  Europe. — Zeitachrift  fUr 
MeU(xrologie,  November,  1873,  241-265. 

DIUBKAL    VABIATIONS    OF    THB    WIND    AND    BAROMETER    AT 


C.  Chambers,  director  of  the  Colaba  Observatory  at  Bom- 
bay, brings  to  notice  a  remarkable  relation  that  has  been 
funud  to  exist  between  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  wind 
and  barometer  at  Bombay.  Besides  the  well-known  diurnal 
variations  of  the  wind,  known  as  the  land  and  sea  breezes, 
the  anthor  shows  that  certain  pecnliarities  of  the  wind-cnrve 
are  due  to  the  snperposition  of  a  distinct  variation,  having 
two  maxima  and  two  minima,  like  the  barometer  variation ; 
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and  he  snppoi-ts  his  views  by  a  reference  to  the  m&ntha  of 
July  and  August,  at  which  time  the  land  and  sea  breeies  al- 
most disappeai',  and  there  is  found  a  decided  double  period. 
These  variations  arc  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  a  double  dinrual  variation  in  the  general  movenieuts  of 
the  atmosphei'e.  Tliu  wind  records  at  St.  Helena,  Toronto, 
and  Falmouth  are  also  shown  to  exhibit  a  greater  or  less 
agreement  with  those  of  Bombay,  and  the  author  points  out 
their  applicability  in  deducing  probabilities  and  discnsslog 
storms. — /v.  Jiot/.  Soc,,  1873,  384. 

81TKSET  TISTS  4SD   ARCS. 

Mr.  Winstanley  commniiicates  to  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester  the  i-esult  of  numerous  ohser- 
vations  made  by  him  on  the  color  of  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
Bun  at  sunset.  Mr.  Baxcndeli  aud  Dr.  Joule  Lad  previously 
observed  that  the  last  visible  portion  of  the  sun  became  clear 
blue  or  bluish  green  just  as  it  vanished.  Mr.  Winstanley, 
after  moi-e  than  fifty  observations,  states  that  the  color  is  by 
no  means  constant,  being  as  often  blue  as  it  is  bluish  green. 
Its  duration  is  lilcewise  variable,  being  from  half  a  second  to 
two  seconds  and  a  half  When  examined  with  the  assistance 
of  a  telescope,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  green  ray  begins 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  solar  obscuration  at  the  points  or 
cusps  on  the  visible  segment  of  the  sun ;  and,  when  the  set- 
ting la  nearly  completed,  it  extends  from  both  cusps  to  the 
central  space  between.  The  color,  as  seen  in  the  telescope, 
is  more  varied  than  when  the  observation  is  made  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  diSei-eiit  colors,  together  with  the  order  of 
their  appearance,  show  that  the  cause  of  their  production  lies 
in  the  prismatic  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  projecting  a 
large  image  of  the  sun  in  a  darkened  room,  Mr.  Winstanley 
was  able  to  get  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  pmdnced  by  tho 
prismatic  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. — 12  A,  IX.,  20. 

MKTEOEOLOGT   IN  TUB   ARGENTINE   CONFEDERACY. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the 
Argentine  Confederacy,  as  recently  delivered,  has  just  been 
received,  and  from  it  we  perceive  that  the  dii-ector.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould,  who  is  also  astronomer  of  the  Confederaov,  has  en- 
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deai'ored  to  combine  both  Ecientific  and  atilitarion  objects 
in  this  new  entei-piise.  His  first  aim,  he  Bt&tes,  has  been  to 
enlist  the  phyaiciaii,  t)ie  agricitltariKt,  the  landed  proprietor, 
and  the  navigator  in  the  acquisition  of  thoroaghly  trust- 
worthy and  complete  observations,  and  in  those  special  in- 
qiiiriea  which  appear  most  eBsentially  to  pertain  to  enoh  class 
of  observers.  The  acquisition  of  new  standai-d  instruments 
has  been  attended  with  great  and  unexpected  delays,  but 
considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  collection  of 
old  meteorological  records  extending  over  very  considerable 
periods  of  time.  The  larger  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  observ- 
ing stations  has  been  ordered  from  Negretti  &  Zambra,  of 
London,  while  aneroid  barometers  are  expected  from  Gold- 
Bcbmidt,  of  Zurich,  The  tables  piinted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  been  adopted  in  the  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations. Among  the  special  results  we  may  mention  the 
mean  temperature  at  Cordova  for  the  year,  whicli  has  been 
61,7°  Fahr. ;  the  mean  barometric  pressure,  28.466  inches. 
The  entire  range  in  barometric  pressure  has  been  only  1.1 
inches.  ITie  driest  month  has  been  that  of  October,  1873, 
while  the  greatest  average  relative  humidity  occurred  in 
Febmary.  The  total  rain-fall  at  the  observatory  is  32.4 
inches,  being  apparently  very  slightly  less  than  fell  in  the 
adjacent  city.  Similar  means  are  also  given  for  Baliia 
Blanca  and  for  Buenos  Ajree.  Frequent  refei'encc  is  made 
in  Dr.  Gould's  report  to  the  character  of  the  wovk  of  the 
United  States  Army  Signal  Corps,  with  which  body  his  me- 
teorological office  is  in  frequent  correspondence, — Buenot 
Ayrea  Weekly  Standard,  March  18, 1874, 

ISFLUBNCB   OP  THE   UOO:<  0:<   THE   WEATHEB. 

Wicrzbicki,  assistant  at  the  observatory  at  Cracow,  has 
made  ase  of  forty-five  yeai-s  of  continuous  observations  on 
the  climate  of  that  station  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the 
raooD.  The  first  person  who  made  any  practical  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  appears  to  have  been  Laplace,  who 
studied  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer. In  the  same  direction  also  Bonvard  labored,  basing 
his  investigation  on  twelve  years  of  observations  at  Paris, 
and  he  proved  that  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was  so  inconsiderable,  at  least  for  the  latitude 
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of  Paris,  that  it  might  be  cousidered  as  Dot  existing  at  all. 
Wierzbicki  divides  his  iDveBligation  into  two  seetiona ;  study 
ing  fii'st  the  itifiaence  of  the  synodic  rovolutioii  of  the  moon, 
01'  the  time  that  the  moon  occupies  in  passing  through  all  its 
phases,  and  further  subdividing  the  period  of  forty-five  years 
into  two  periods  of  nineteen  yeai-a  each,  and  showing  that  for 
both  of  these  periods,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  the  clear  weatlier  (t.  e.,  the  number  of  clear  days) 
shows  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  connection  with  the  phase  of 
the  moou.  During  the  lunar  month,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
clear  days  increases  and  dimiuislies  five  times,  and  without 
any  apparent  regularity. 

VVith  regard  to  the  rain-fall,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years  the  maximum  rain-fall  occurs  between 
the  first  quarter  and  the  full  moon,  and  the  least  rain-fall  be- 
tween the  full  moon  and  the  last  quartei*.  On  the  othn 
hand,  the  last  period  of  nineteen  years  leads  to  a  different 
result ;  so  that,  from  the  whole  series  of  observations,  there 
results  only  a  very  slight  indication  of  a  connection  with  the 
moon — which  connection,  if  it  actually  e^iist,  would  require 
for  its  demonstration  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  rain-fall 
extending  through  a  much  longer  period  of  yeai-s.  The  re- 
sult attained  by  the  study  of  the  number  of  days  on  which 
min  fell  substantially  agrees  with  that  from  the  study  of  the 
qnantity  of  vain  fallen,  in  showin?  that  tbe  moon  has  very 
little,  if  any,  influence  upon  processes  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  same  author,  in  studying  the  anomalistic  revolution  of 
the  moon,  gives,  by  a  very  careful  process  of  reasoning,  two 
conclusions  different  from  those  advocated  by  Schiaparelli,  in 
finding  no  tmce  of  the  influence  of  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth  upon  meteorological  phenomena. — Jahrbuch 
K.K.  Centr.  Anstalt  Meteor.,  1873. 


The  interest  which  baa  increased  so  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years  in  reference  to  maritime  meteorology  gives 
additional  value  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Nautical  Institute,  the  well-known  Seewarte  at  Ham- 
burg. The  steady  development  which  this  institution  has 
experienced,  under  the  energetic  directorship  of  Yon  Freeden, 
is  manifested  in  the  engagement  of  almost  twice  the  fonner 
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uumber  of  persons  npon  tbe  works  tliat  it  has  undertaken, 
aad  the  director  states  that  the  publication  of  the  weather 
charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  will  bo  possibly  achieved  within 
two  years ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Email  means  at  his  disposal  has 
required  that  too  largeaproportionalamount  of  labor  should 
be  given  to  the  current  work  of  the  office,  and  that  the  mass 
of  material  now  on  hand  already  BurpaBscB  his  ability  to 
reduce  to  a  form  proper  for  publication.  He  anticipates 
that  when  all  the  observations  have  been  entered  upon  the 
charts,  he  will  be  able  to  designate  tho  details  of  the  weath- 
er, for  each  square  of  one  degree  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
with  a  minuteness  that  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted  by  tho 
charts  in  current  use.  Full  attentiou  will  be  given  to  the 
winds,  the  temperatures,  and  the  currents,  the  tracks  of  ves- 
sels, and  sailing  directions  for  the  varions  routes  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  forty-eight  sheets  that  will  comprise 
the  entire  chart,  four  sets  of  charts  have  already  been  sent 
to  press,  and  the  whole  will  cover  the  belt  of  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  the  longitnde  of  Greenwich  and  100°  west, 
and  from  the  equator  to  60°  north.  The  wiuds  and  currents, 
as  published  by  him,  are  taken  only  from  the  records  of  sail- 
ing-vessels ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  the  records 
of  all  classes  of  vessels.  He  cites  it,  as  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration that  the  Gierman  navigators  employ  the  most  ration- 
al methods  in  the  conduct  of  their  vessels,  that,  on  all  the  seaa 
and  in  all  the  voyages,  the  German  ships  have,  on  the  aver- 
age, excelled  their  companions  in  rapidity.  The  Hamburg 
Institute  receives  storm-warning  dispatches  from  the  Meteor- 
ological Office  in  London,  and  displays  storm-signals  similar 
to  those  in  nse  throughout  Great  Britain. — Sixth  Annual 
Heport  N.  Ger.  2/aut.  Imt.,  1873. 

SIG!IAL8   OF  THE  LOHDOH  BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

The  London  Board  of  Trade  announce,  in  behalf  of  the 
Meteorological  Committee,  that  on  and  after  March  16, 1874, 
they  propose  to  reintroduce  the  use  of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  sig- 
nals of  cones  and  drums.  A  cone  exhibited  with  the  point 
downward  iiidicatcB  the  approach  of  a  southerly  gale,  south- 
east round  by  south  to  northwest ;  a  cone  pointing  npward 
indicates  a  northerly  gale,  northwest  round  by  north  to  south- 
east; adi-um  to itA  cone  indicates  the  probable  approach  of  a 
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very  heavy  gale  fi-om  the  direction  iitdicated  by  the  core. 
These  sigiiaU  will  be  hoisted,  during  daylight  only,  uotil 
forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  telegram 
waB  disjiatclied.  At  night,  lanterns  may  be  used  wherever 
the  local  anthoiuies  deem  it  advisable. — 12  A,  March  19, 
1874,390. 


S   METEOROLOGICAL  8TSTEH. 

At  the  recent  meeting  at  Vienna  of  the  International 
Heteorological  Congress  there  was  present  Mr.  Campbell, 
representing  Afr.  Hart,  General  Inspector  of  Maiine  Ilevenne 
for  China.  Mr.  Hart  presented  documents  showing  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  determined  to  establish  a  system  of 
meteorological  stations,  and  to  institute  the  telegraphic  meth- 
od of  storm  wanungs,  placing  the  whole  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Campbell  himself.  Mr,  Campbell  solicited  the  suggestions 
of  the  members  present  at  the  Congress  as  to  the  points  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  establishing  the  Chinese  meteorological 
stations;  and  among  these  suggestions,  besides  urging  the 
importance  of  imifonnity  in  comparison  with  other  national 
systems,  the  Congress  expressed  its  opinion  thai  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  duties  resting  upon  such  a  system  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  employment  of  special  officers  as  contrasted 
with  the  voluntary  system  in  use  in  Europe.  The  Chinese 
meteorological  system  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the 
I'rofessorship  of  Astronomy  at  the  College  of  Pekin.  Four 
f'tations  of  the  first  oi-dor  are  suggested — namely,  Shanghai, 
I'ekin,  Hankow,  and  Amoy. — Bericlit  Meteor.  Congr.,  Wkn, 
28, 64.  

COSSECTIO>(    BETWEEN    COLUERT    EXPLOSIONS    AMD    TBK 
WEATHED. 

Messrs.  Siott  and  Galloway  have  made  a  careful  compari- 
Bon  of  the  weather  records,  for  the  year  1871,  with  the  records 
of  fire-damp  in  the  coal-mines  of  Great  Britain.  From  neai^ 
ly  800  such  explosions  during  that  year  they  have  derived 
the  following  general  conclusions: 

They  find  that  out  of  207  explosions,  113  wore  duo  to  the 
st.ite  of  the  barometer,  3fl  to  the  temperature,  and  65  not  ac- 
counted for  by  either  of  these  agencies.  If  the  barometric 
pressure,  after  having  remained  about  the  same  height  forsev- 
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eral  days,  descend  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  during  the  nett 
two  or  three  days,  fii-e-dam]>  may  be  expected  in  greater 
quantity  than  usual.  Aa  the  curve  of  temperature  rises  to 
fifty-five  degrees  and  upward,  the  ventilating  power  abould 
be  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  such  inci-ease,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  atngnation  of  the  ventilating  current.  If  a 
Kudden  great  fall  of  the  barometer  take  place — eay,  an  inch 
in  twenty-four  hours — or  a  further  fall  after  it  has  been  nn- 
asnally  low  for  a  day  or  two,  the  utmost  eare  will  he  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  explosions,  more  especially  if  a  rise  of 
temperntare  accompany  the  fall  of  the  barometer. 

In  conclusion,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  majority 
of  the  explosiona  can  be  prevented  by  good  ventilation,  fire- 
damp would  be  alinoat  unknown  i^^  many  mines  with  a^len- 
tiful  unvarying  supply  of  air  introduced  and  properly  distrib- 
uted. The  observations  indicate  t hat, ^iil  order  to  confine  the 
chances  of  exploaioiis  within  the  narrowest  limits,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  an  instrument  that  ahall  keep  a  con- 
stant record  of  the  whole  ventilating  power  employsd,  nat- 
ural and  artificial. — Quttr.  Jhtir.  Meteor.  Soc.,  1873,  246. 

TUB  wbathe:b  of  oeceubeb,  1873. 
The  monthly  weather  review  of  the  Array  Signal-office  for 
December  gives  the  details  of  twelve  storms,  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  that  have  prevailed  within  the  limits  of  the 
net-work  of  stations  maintained  by  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments.  Two  of  these  storms  started  from 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  passed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Four  started  from  Western  Teias,  and  passed  northeast- 
ward over  New  England  and  Canada.  Six  came  from  the 
extreme  Northwest,  and  passed  nearly  enstwai'd  over  the 
Hake  region.  Of  alt  these  storms,  that  which  passed  over 
Kansas  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  moved  thence  over  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  was  by  far  the  most  severe.  It  was 
accompanied  with  snow  from  the  Lake  region  westward  to 
California,  with  nnnsnal  cold.  On  the  1  st  of  December,  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  the  storm,  a  heavy  saad-storm  was 
reported  at  Tnraa,  New  Mexico.  Thei-e  were  hoisted  at 
American  porta  aiity-three  cautionary  signals,  and  for  Cana* 
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dian  ports  tliirty-four  etona  warnings  were  telegraphed.  Of 
these  signals,  Eevcnty-thiee  per  cent,  are  known  to  hare  been 
justified.  From  tlie  newly  established  life-saving  stations 
on  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  have  been  received  such  news 
of  the  saving  of  life  and  property  as  to  fully  justify  the  be- 
lief entertained  conceraing  the  usefulness  of  tliis  branch  of 
the  servit-'e.  As  a  general  rule,  the  thermometer  has  every 
whera  ranged  decidedly  above  its  average  value  for  Deceni- 
ber.  The  greatest  excess  of  warmth  has  been  in  the  Lake 
i-egion.  A  slight  deficiency  in  rain-fall  in  the  Southwest  ap- 
pears from  the  reports ;  but  it  is  stated  it  will  probably  not 
be  felt  seriously  in  the  agriciiUural  regions,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  excess  of  rain-fall  in  November,  The  highest  stages 
of  the  Mississippi  are  reported  from  Cairu,  Memphis,  and 
Vickiburg,on  the  ISth,  23d,  and  30th  of  the  monlh  respect- 
ively. We  miss  the  statement  of  the  temperatnres  of  the 
water  at  the  river  and  ocean  stationa,  a  featui'e  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  to  many 
other  industries  besides.  Auroral  displays  have  been  rare 
and  very  faint.  The  amount  of  fog  which  prevailed  in  De- 
cember was  very  great.  In  the  latter  part  oi'Kovember  vast 
prairie  fires  occunvd  in  the  far  West,  and  several  dust-storms, 
followed  by  a  dry,  black  rain,  are  reported.  From  the  re- 
cently established  station  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  Col- 
orado, among  other  interesting  observations,  it  is  reported 
that  at  the  time  of  sunset  there  appeared  to  the  northeast  a 
heavy  mist  overhanging  the  plains,  and  on  this  mist  was  de- 
picted, by  means  of  the  setting  sun,  a  perfect  shadow  and 
profile  of  the  mountain,  Tliis  continued  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen minutes.  

METEOROLOGY  IX   BENGAL. 

The  report  for  the  year  1872  of  the  meteorological  reporter 
to  the  government  of  Bengal,  H.  F,  Stanford,  has  I'ccently 
eome  to  band,  filled  with  its  usual  valuable  tables  ormonthly 
means  for  numei'oua  st.itions  from  observations  taken  four 
times  a  day,  and  affording  a  complete  view  of  the  climate  of 
Southem  India,  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  very  val- 
uable information  is  given  in  i-eference  to  several  storms.  It 
is  stated  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  meteor- 
ology of  1 872  was  the  greater  fi-equency  of  storms  in  tlio  Bay 
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of  Beiignl,  both  at  th«  beginning  and  end  of  (he  r 
and  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  bay  was  low  dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
most  memorable  of  these  cyclones  was  tliat  of  the  28th  of 
June  and  the  iBt  of  July.  This  is  the  only  storm  on  recoi'd 
that  has  been  generated  so  close  to  land  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  To  this  nnd  (o  the  high  resist- 
snce  offered  by  llie  land  to  the  motion  of  the  wind  is  attribu- 
ted the  fa<:t  that  the  storm  was  so  long  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  so  speedily  brakep  up.  The  state  of  winds  and 
weather  on  the  25lh  of  June  is  specially  commented  upon  oa 
being  very  instructive  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  cyclone. 
There  had  been  an  area  of  relative  low  pressure  fur  three 
dnys  in  the  north  of  llie  bay,  and  a  strong  gale  blowing  from 
west-southwest  iu  the  middle  of  the  bay  to  the  southward; 
but  to  the  noith  of  the  low  pressure,  and  over  Bengal,  thu 
wind  was  still  ligiit  from  soutlieast,  and  yet  no  cyclone  was 
formed.  Over  the  depression,  as  well  as  to  the  south,  tho 
raiD  was  exceedingly  heavy,  but  tJie  winds  were  light  from 
the  southwest,  consequently  there  must  have  been  an  ascend- 
ing current  over  the  area  of  low  barometer,  which  the  heavy 
rain-fall  must  have  helped  to  increase.  That  no  cyclone  was 
formed  must  be  attributed  to  the  proximity  of  the  land  to 
the  northward  of  the  barometric  depression.  The  case  seems 
to  Mr,  Blanford  strongly  confirmatory  of  views  long  held  by 
him  OD  the  formation  of  cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

From  the  report  of  the  same  gentleman,  for  part  of  1873, 
we  learn  that  at  six  stations  in  Bengal  the  observers  are  also 
in  charge  of  local  telegraph  offices.  They  ai-c  provided  with 
full  seta  of  instruments,  and  observe  daily  at  four  and  ten 
o'clock  A.M.  and  P.M.  At  ten  other  stations  native  observers 
are  appointed  nnder  the  direction  of  the  civil  surgeons.  A 
third  class  of  stations  report  rain-fall  only,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  these  at  pi-esent  is  139.  The  published  daily  weather 
reports  consist  of  a  weather  telegram  from  tho  first-clans  sta- 
tions at  ten  A.M.  and  four  P.M.  Storm-warning  signals  were 
exhibited  on  the  29th  of  June  and  1st  of  July,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  severe  cyclone.  Since  this  storm  occuired  a 
bad-weather  signal  has  been  added  to  the  warning  and  storm 
signals.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  whenever  there  appeal's  to  bo 
bad  weather  in  the  bay,  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  a  cyclone  is  formed  or  not  Theee  signals  are  displayed 
at  four  stations  on  the  coast. — Report  Meteor.  Importer  for 
Jiengal  /or  1872 ;  and  B^ort  Meteor.  Reporter  for  Rombay 
for  1873.  

MOVEUEHT  OF  BTOBU-CBMTBBS. 

The  laws  of  the  moTement  of  storms  are  now  being  dili- 
gently studied  at  all  the  national  meteorological  institutions 
of  the  world,  and  at  none  are  there  better  means  of  pnreaing 
such  studies  than  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  The 
rules  adopted  by  Professor  Abbe  were  indicated  in  a  popular 
pamphlet  published  in  tlie  spring  of  187],  soon  after  the 
Army  Signal-office  began  to  issue  the  tri-daily  weather  prob- 
abilities as  compiled  by  him.  In  this  pamphlet  the  connec- 
tion between  an  abnormal  rise  of  terapei'ature  and  the  proba- 
ble future  course  of  a  storm-centre  is  dwelt  upon ;  and  wo 
have  now  to  record  a  valu.ible  investigation  into  the  details 
of  this  connection  by  Lieutenant  Baron  Maydell,  assistant  at 
the  Central  Pliysical  Observatory  at  St,  Pctersbui-^,  who 
states  that  his  attention  was  specially  called  to  this  by  the 
study  of  the  storm  of  February,  1873,  From  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  storms  of  Northern  Europe  during  1872  and 
1879,  Maydell  deduces  the  following  generalizations. 

In  advance  of  snch  barometric  minima  as  make  themselves 
felt  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  and  the  temperature,  to  a  certain  distance  south  of  this 
place,  rises.  In  the  progress  of  the  storm-centre  both  these 
elements,  temperature  and  tension,  retain,  for  any  given  day, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  position  in  reference  to 
the  barometric  minimum,  and  therefore  must  advance  in  the 
same  direction  with  it.  The  variations  of  absolute  humidity 
correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  temperature. 

In  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  temperature  changes  in 
his  predictions  of  storms,  Maydell  concludes  as  follows :  The 
storm-path  for  the  next  twenty-four  honra  forms  a  determi- 
nate angle  with  the  line  connecting  the  present  place  of  the 
barometiic  minimum  with  that  of  greatest  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. This  angle  is  always  formed  on  the  left  hand  of  that 
connecting  line,  supposing  the  face  to  be  turned  toward  the 
point  of  rising  temperature,  and  the  back  toward  the  point 
of  minimum  barometer.    Tins  angle  he  finds  to  vary  between 
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zero  aoA  ninety  degrees  as  the  extreme  cases,  wbile  it  is  on 
the  average  in  winter  about  sixty  degrees,  and  in  sammer 
either  forty  or  seventy  degrees.  The  angle  <!cpendB,  to  n 
certain  estent,  upon  the  position  of  the  ventre  of  highest 
temperature,  being  smaller  according  as  this  point  lies  more 
to  the  east  of  the  barometric  minimnm.  While  these  rules 
hold  especially  for  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  similar  rules 
have  been  determined  for  Finland  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
experience  of  other  meteorologists  that  Baran  Maydell  has 
but  given  def  nite  expressioii  to  a  law  that  applies  very  gen- 
erally throughout  the  terrestrial  sphere,  chuiging  only  the 
notation  when  we  pass  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  also  as  wc  pass  from  the  equatonal  to  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  The  angles  determined  by 
him  are  evidently  affected  by  the  configuration  of  the  coasts 
of  Northern  £urope,  and  qnite  different  values  must  obtain 
in  our  own  country, —  Bitll,  Centr,  Phyt.  Observatory,  St.  JV 
teraburg,  December,  1873. 


BBEBUATSB   OS  A  NSW  TEXT-BOOK 

The  new  work  of  Lorenz  and  Kothe  on  climatology  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  all  questions  of  the  cultivation  of 
land,  whether  pertaining  to  forestry,  or  to  agrioultnre  as  or- 
dinarily understood.  This  work  teaches  us  how  the  study 
of  climatology  must  be  followed  in  order  to  deduce  valuable 
practical  consequences  therefrom.  Thus  far,  we  believe,  the 
study  of  meteorology  and  climatology  in  its  relations  to  ag- 
riculture has  been  shamefully  neglected,  even  in  the  so-called 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  volume  in  question  will  we 
hope  soon  be  translated  from  its  original  German,  and  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-l>ook  in  our  own  country.  The  special  value  of 
this  work,  according  to  Ebcrmayer,  lies  in  the  feet  that  it 
gives  no  simple  dogmatic  climatological  recipes,  but  rather 
leads  the  reader  systematiciklly  fi-om  the  simple  phenomena 
to  the  more  complicated  ones,  and  makes  him  acquainted 
with  the  canses  of  the  manifold  climatic  diffei'ences  that  are 
found  upon  our  earth,  enabling  him  finally  to  attain  a  com- 
plete nnderetanding  of  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  any  given 
place  from  the  ordinary  instrumental  meteorological  records. 
The  book,  which  comprises  nearly  500  pages,  treats  of  the 
following  climatic  elements :  namely,  light,  warmth — both  of 
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the  earth,  water,  and  the  air;  then  the  circulation  of  nater — 
evaporation,  moisture,  and  precipitation ;  then  the  statics  and 
fljrnamics  of  air,  as  pressure  and  its  currents;  and  in  all  these 
points  pi-Gseiita  views  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  science  of  incteorotogy.  We  miss  a  chapter  npon  the 
actinic  power  of  tlie  solar  i-ays,  or  the  wonderful  and  com- 
plex constitution  and  influence  of  the  molecular  vibratioun 
that  radiate  from  the  son,  and  which  are  the  active  cause  of 
all  life  on  the  earth.  A  second  poition  of  the  book  handles 
the  questions  of  climate  and  climatography  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  follows  with  great  interest  the  exact  presentation 
and  analysis  that  is  offered.  The  introduction,  which  is  writ- 
ten by  Dove,  calls  attention  to  the  originality  and  lucidity 
which  distinguish  the  climatological  portion  of  the  book: 
"The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  that  meteoric  phenomena 
as  well  as  the  climatic  relations  are  referi-ed  back  to  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  and  that,  not  only  does  the  wind 
make  the  weather,  but  that  it  is  itself  the  weather" — a  prin- 
ciple thiit  was,  ivo  may  state,  early  adopted  in  the  predic- 
tions of  "  Old  Probabilities,"  as  was  stated  in  one  of  the  first 
publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau.*  The  relation  of  for- 
ests to  the  climate  are  treated  with  great  thoroughness,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  accessibility  of  the  well-known 
and  important  work  of  Ebermnyer  in  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion. Although  the  work  of  Loreuz  and  Rothe  is  specially 
adapted  to  Europe,  it  gives  a  short  i-eview  of  the  climatic 
characteristics  of  America,  Asia,  Ansti-alia,  and  Africa,  and  is 
at  present  by  far  the  best  work  available  even  for  the  Amer- 
icnii  student ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  it  may 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  one  who  in  the  least  de- 
gree devotes  himself  to  theso  studies.— i^in^A;,  ZeiUKhrift 
J/<!(.,IX.,  106-I2C.  

THE   ACOUSTIC  TBANSPAKEHCT   OF  THE   AlB. 

The  important  experiments  made  by  Professor  Tyndall 
relative  to  the  intensity  of  sound  under  various  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  have  called  forth  from  Pi-ofessor  Challia  a 
theory  of  the  effects  produced  by  fog  and  vapor,  which  is  of 
as  great  impoilance  as  the  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal 

*  "Snggattions  bi  to  the  Practical  Um  of  the  Weather  Maps." 
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Society  by  Professor  Osbome  Reynolds  on  tbe  phenomenft 
of  the  refraction  of  sonnd  by  tbe  atmosphere.  Professor 
Chatiis  distinguighes  the  phenomena  sb  those  raBuIting  froin 
fog,  and  those  due  to  the  admixture  of  air  and  invisible  va- 
por. Assuming  that  fog,  or  haze,  is  due  to  tbe  suspension  in 
the  air  of  extremely  minute  globules  of  trater,  Professor  Chal- 
lis  determines  the  velocity  and  condensation  of  the  air  due 
to  the  reaction  of  a  single  small  sphere  on  which  acoustic  vi- 
brations are  incident.  He  shows  that,  on  account  of  the 
small  sice  of  the  globules,  the  reflection  from  a  single  globule 
may  be  so  extremely  minute  that  the  sum  of  the  reflections 
from  a  lai^e  number  of  globules  may  only  generate  reflected 
waves  of  modei-ate  magnitude,  and  apparently  coming  from 
a  great  depth.  ChaJlis's  theory  points  to  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  sounds,  but  only  to  nn  alteration  of 
their  intensity.  But,  passing  to  tbe  effect  of  vapor  in  an  in- 
visible state  mixed  with  the  air,  he  shows  that,  whether  this 
vapor  is  connected  with  the  air  only  by  a  kind  of  mechanical 
suspension,  or  whether  the  mixture  is  bo  regular  that  there 
are  found  changes  of  density  more  or  less  rapid  as  we  pass 
from  point  to  point,  without  change  of  elasticity,  it  will  still 
happen  that  the  air  will  be,  in  various  degrees,  impervious  tn 
sound  —7  A,  1874,  XLVIL,  278. 

SUK-SPOTS  AKD  TEBBESTBIAL  UETEORDLOGY. 

Wolf,  as  the  result  of  recent  study  on  the  influence  of  sun- 
spots  on  temperature  and  i-ain-fall,  states  that  he  is  broaght 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  regular  coui-se  of  the  sun-spot 
phenomena,  great  frequency  of  stin-spots  coiresponds  to  lower 
temperature  and  greater  quantity  of  rain  ^  that,  on  the  other 
band,  at  a  time  when  the  sun-spots  and  their  variations  en- 
ter upon  anomalous  changes,  these  relations  no  longer  hold, 
bnt  have  almost  the  opposite  character.  —  Aelroii.  JVacA., 
LXXXIII.,168.  

BAIN-FALL  AND  eCM-SPOTS. 

Wolf,  of  Zurich,  has  just  published  the  results  of  a  stndy 
into  the  connection  between  sun-spots  and  rain-fall,  on  which 
subject,  indeed,  he  has  already  published  several  valuable  ar- 
ticles. As  bis  latest  resnlts,  he  states  that  he  has  investigated 
the  observations  of  rain-fall  for  Paris,  Upminstcr,  Bordeaux, 
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and  Zwanenbarg,  for  tlie  years  1690  to  1784,  and  finds  that, 
from  1123  to  1766,  each  minimiiin  of  Bun-epota  corresponds 
to  a  less  rain-fall  than  the  preceding,  and  following  san-spota 
maxima ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  before  1723  and  after 
1 766,  the  revoi-se  takes  place.— -4»(ron.  JVctcA,,  LXXXUI.,286. 

BOLAB    SPOTS    AND    TERBESTBIAL    PHEXOUE^fA. 

The  last  number  of  the  Asti-onomiual  Notices  of  Dr.  Wolf 
contains  a  valuable  contiibution  by  him  to  the  Itteratnre  of 
the  solar  spots  and  tlieir  relation  to  terrestrial  phenomena. 
Aa  is  well  known,  Woirs  previous  studies  on  this  subject 
have  been  the  stailing-poiut  of  nearly  all  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made ;  and,  indeed,  his  series  of 
numbers  representing  the  relative  spot  area  of  the  sun's  sui^ 
face  during  the  past  200  years  is  the  standard  authority  re- 
lating to  that  subject.  The  present  communication  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  relation  between 
magnetic  variation  and  the  frequency  of  sun-spots ;  and  the 
author  first  of  ail  prepares  a  table  showing  the  magnetic  va- 
riation, in  Europe,  for  over  100  yeai-s,  founding  his  stndiea 
npon  long  series  of  observations  made  at  eight  stations.  The 
magnetic  variation  at  each  station  is  represented  by  a  form- 
ula HO  satisfactory  that  Wolf  concludes  that  the  simnltaueoas 
variations  at  diSerent  places  vary  among  themselves,  princi- 
pally, by  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  inflnence  of  the  son- 
spots  b  nearly  the  same  for  each  series.  Hence  he  is  justi- 
fied in  considering  all  these  eight  statJOBS  aa  Mftresenting,  in 
general,  the  magnetic  condition  overEiurt^  Tbe  mean  of 
the  separate  results  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  ststifHi  in  the 
midst  of  the  eight  stations.  As  a  central  normsl  sUtion, 
Wolf  chooses  the  city  of  Pragne,  for  which  the  longest  series 
ofobservationsisat  hand.  He  is  then  able  to  find  a  normal 
variation,  which  may  be  considered  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
freed  from  the  influence  of  local  peculiarities.  When  the 
spot  phenomena  are  irregnlar,  so  also  are  the  variations ; 
when  they  increase  or  diminish,  the  magnetic  variationa  do 
so  likewise.  In  his  last  communication  on  the  solar  spots, 
Wolf  states  that  in  1852  he  showed,  flora  a  review  of  eight 
centuries  of  weather  notes  in  the  older  chronicles  of  Switzer- 
land, that  the  yeai-s  rich  in  sun-spoU  are,  in  general,  drier 
and  more  fruitful  than  those  that  are  poor  in  sun-spots,  the 
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latter  being  wet  and  stornny.  But  in  1859,  when  he  had  ac- 
cDCDulated  far  more  accai-ate  materials  with  reference  to  the 
Botar  phenomena,  he  arrived  at  a  result  which  he  cotieidered 
more  accurate  thaa  that  deduced  by  him  seven  years  earlier ; 
namely,  that,  in  general,  the  years  poor  in  Bon-spots  were 
accompanied  by  ouiy  a  very  slight  excess  of  temperature; 
and,  ill  view  of  ali  the  circumstances,  he  decided  that  be- 
tween the  earth's  temperature  and  the  solar  spots  there  ex- 
isted either  no  connection  at  all,  or  one  so  slight  that  it  could 
not  show  itself  iu  the  mean  yearly  temperatures.  During 
the  past  two  years,  however,  the  important  works  of  Mel- 
drum,  KOppcn,  and  Ct^lloria  have  appeared,  and  have  seemed 
to  him  to  show  that  the  subject  is  still  worthy  of  attention. 
Wolf  finds  that  the  remarks  of  Koppen,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  changes  in  solar 
spots  and  the  changes  in  terrestrial  temperature,  may  be  true 
at  certain  epochs,  but  at  other  times  they  present  ns  with 
most  remarkable  riddles ;  and  he  wonld  incline  to  adhere  to 
his  former  conclusion  that  there  is  really  no  close  connection 
between  temperature  and  sun-spots,  did  it  not  happen  that 
precisely  in  those  years  where  the  temperature  ceases  to  fol- 
low the  Bolar  spots,  there  also  the  curve  of  magnetic  varia- 
tions exhibits  a  remarkable  discordance ;  and  that  in  respect 
to  the  behavior  of  these  three  phenomena,  in  the  years  1778 
and  1789,  we  at  present  stand,  as  it  were,  before  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  enigmas  in  terrestrial  physics,  whose  solu- 
tion can  but  throw  light  upon  this  subject  in  all  directions. 
Passiag  to  the  consideration  of  the  rain-fall.  Wolf  finds  a 
slight  probability  in  favor  of  the  law,  announced  by  Meldnim, 
that  a  periodicity  actually  esists  in  the  rain-fall  in  tropical 
regions  similar  to  the  solar-spot  period. — Wolffs  Asiron.  Milt., 
No.  34, 134,  

UETSOKOLOGY   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  1872  reviews  its  general  progress  daring  the  twen- 
ty-five years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  was  called  to  its  su- 
per in  ten  den  ce.  In  speaking  of  the  meteorological  work  that 
has  been  carried  out  under  liim,  after  explaining  the  cii'oum- 
stances  under  which  the  Smithsonian  has  relinquished  the 
field  of  meteorology  to  the  Army  Signal-oflice,  he  explains 
D2 
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the  present  contlition  of  the  labors  that  are  in  progress,  look- 
itii;  to  the  puhliuation  of  works  on  the  climatology  of  North 
America,  based  on  the  data  that  have  been  accaniulated  by 
him.  With  reference  to  tempei'ature  observations,  it  is  stated 
that  they  have  been  in  chai-ge  of  Mr.  Schott,  of  tbe  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  the  first  division  of  the  work  has  been  already  sent 
to  press.  This  section  consists  of  tables  and  discussions  nec- 
essary to  reduce  observations  taken  at  different  times  of  the 
day  to  the  true  mean  of  the  dny.  It  includes  general  re- 
marks on  tl)e  explanation  of  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the 
temperature,  tables  of  sunrise  nnd  sunset,  Bessel's  formuin 
for  i-epresenling  tJie  daily  fluctuation,  the  vai-iability  of  the 
temperature  al  any  bour  as  compared  with  the  normal  valae 
for  that  hour,  and  tables  of  the  daily  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, showing  for  each  bour,  month,  and  year  the  difierence 
between  the  observed  and  the  uienn  temperature.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  observations  on 
the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into  the 
earth.s  matter  to  which  Uio  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  has  lately  paid  some  attention.  The 
income  of  the  Smithsonian  has  not  permitted  tbe  expenditure 
of  much  money  upon  this  class  of  observations ;  but  it  hopes 
to  aecui-e  the  co-operation  of  intei-estcd  volunteer  observers, 
— &nithsonian  Meport,  1872,  40. 


£   OF  ALASKA. 

The  Service  MontMy,  in  an  interesting  chapter  upon  Alaska, 
gives  a  few  items  regarding  the  weather  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  that 
climate.  At  Sitka  the  me.in  temperature  of  summer  is  B*", 
and  that  of  winter  is  32°,  tbe  latter  being  precisely  the  mean 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  In  place  of  incessant  hail  and  snow, 
as  is  frequently  erroneously  supposed,  rain  falls  throughout 
the  winter  season,  and  whatever  snow  falls  soon  disappears. 
Not  only  do  these  thermal  conditions  exist  at  the  capital 
of  Alaska,  but  a  proportionally  high  tempcraitire  reigns 
throughout  the  coasts  beyond,  and  the  influence  of  the  ocenu 
curi-eiits  extends  even  to  Korton  Sound,  near  the  arctic  circle. 
In  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  winters  are  somewhat  colder,  but 
the  temperature  frequently  remains  above  35°  until  the  1st 
of  Jannnry.     On  Kodiak  Islands  the  two  nuut  severe  fivsti 
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of  one  winter  were  recorded  at  0°  and  13°.  The  Greek  bish- 
op, VetiiarainofT,  who  has  kept  a  coDtiDuoiis  record  for  six 
years,  etates  that  during  that  inter>-al  only  on  nine  occasions 
did  the  mercury  fall  below  10°  Fahv. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  summer  temperature  avei-ages  only  49°,  and  the  tine  of 
pci'petuaL  snow  on  Makushin,  an  active  volcano  in  Unalashka, 
has  an  elevation  of  3100  feet.  The  arctic  winter  in  the  in- 
terior at  Fort  Yukon  yields  a  mean  temperature  of  30°,  but 
the  mean  temperature  of  Jnly  is  frequently  as  high  as  65°  or 
70°.  From  December  to  April  the  average  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  or  snow  fiills  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  is 
twenty-six  per  month.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
months  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  20°,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  as  at  Omaha  and  Northern  Now  York.  Fog  prevails 
almost  incessantly  in  the  autumn.  Iceland,  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  St.  Paul,  in  the  North  Pacific,  or  Behrlng's  Sea, 
rupresent  respectively  two  areas  of  low  barometer. — Service 
Monthly,  December,  1873. 

THE    HETEOBOLOOT  OF    6T.  PAUl'S  ISLAND,  TS  BEHBINO's  SEA. 

The  Signal  Service  observer  in  Behring's  Sea,  Sei^eant  C. 
P.  Fish,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  concerning  the  me- 
teorology of  that  region,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: A  very  extended  area  of  low  pressure  prevails  over 
Behring's  Sea  throughout  the  year,  being  remarkably  tov  in 
winter,  in  which  season,  also,  the  variations  of  pressure  are  ex- 
tremely groat.  The  great  depressions,  or  storm-centres,  mo^'o 
forward  at  rates  varying  accoi-ding  to  that  o^  the  oirrus  cloud. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  most  intimately  related  to  the 
extreme  degree  of  humidity  which  prevails  even  through  the 
winter  months.  In  this  respect  the  inflnence  of  ocean  cur- 
rents is  particularly  noticeable.  The  winter  isothermal,  of 
20°  Fahr.,  probably  lies  considerably  south  of  this  island. 
The  warmest  days  are  those  preceding  the  easterly  quadi-ant 
of  storms  moving  northeastward.  The  winter  maximum  of 
temperature  very  rarely  attains  40°,  The  minimum  has  never 
been  known  to  extend  below  —14°,  and  rarely  i-eaches  —10° 
Fahr.  The  north  wind  is  the  least  humid.  Then  follow  the 
northeast,  northwest,  west,  southwest,  south,  east,  and  south- 
east, which  last  is,  therefore,  the  most  hnmid.  The  northeast 
wind,  therefore,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the  northwest 
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wind  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North  American  continent, 
Kod  to  the  northeast  wind  of  Western  Europe.  The  velocity 
of  the  north  wind  is  Dsualty  about  25  miles  per  hour,  but  fre- 
quently for  daya  together  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  30  to  *5 
miles.  The  avei-ago  velocity  of  the  east-northGut  wind  is 
about  S8  miles  an  houi',  somelimeB  rising  however  to  hurri- 
cane violence.  The  sonlheast  wind  seldom  moves  with  a  less 
velocity  than  26  miles,  and  frequently  rises  to  TO  nules,but 
averaging  about  36,  The  southwest  wind  averages  from  30 
to  36  miles,  occasionally  rising  to  TO  mile&  Tlie  greatest 
precipitation  measured  seldom  exceeds  0.4  of  an  inch  dailj. 
On  a  large  number  of  the  days  marked  as  rainy  scarcely  0.1 
of  an  inch  fails.  By  far  the  greater  amount  of  precipitation 
during  the  winter  months  is  in  the  form  of  snow  drifting  im- 
mediately into  the  sea.  The  raio-dropfl  are  of  comparatively 
smalt  size.  The  bail  is  generally  sleet.  The  storms  prevail- 
ing during  winter  are  divided  into  those  coming  from  the 
west-northwest  and  those  from  the  southwest;  the  former 
occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
later  months  of  winter;  the  southwest  storms  are  those 
which  impart  to  this  sea  its  tempestuous  climate ;  they  as- 
sume their  greatest  frequency  in  November;  their  real  ori- 
gin appears  to  be  in  the  China  seas;  their  precipitation  is 
frequentlyIight,onaccount  of  the  fineness  of  the  rain  or  snow. 
In  the  Bonthwest  storms  the  barometric  fall  is  proportioned 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  and  storms  of  this  class  are 
of  comparatively  brief  duration.  After  a  number  of  obser- 
vations on  oirruB  clouds  at  an  extreme  altitude,  Sergeant 
Fish  abandons,  for  the  present,  any  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  a  steady  west-northwest  current  at  great 
altitudes.  The  atmospheric  conditions  over  Behring's  Sea  are 
particularly  favorable  for  tracing  auroral  relations  to  storms. 
The  aurora,  whenever  it  appears,  is  of  but  very  moderate  in- 
tensity, and  only  under  certain  conditions  is  it  visible  at  all, 
even  through  the  clearest  skies.  The  cloudiness,  although 
extreme,  is  yet  so  frequently  broken  that  but  few  nights  pass 
without  rifts  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Scarcely  a  single  storm  has  passed  the  island  during  the  win- 
ter anaccompanied  by  the  appearance  of  auroral  light.  When 
the  display  appeare  through  a  sky  free  from  upper  clouds, 
Serjeant  Fisb  states  that  he  invariably  anticipates  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  traces  of  the  ciiroB  in  the  far  west.— .Sgxwt  of 
the  Army  Signal-office  for  1873, 446. 

HBTEOROLOar   IN  RUSSIA. 

The  last  report  of  the  secretarj  of  the  Smithsoniao  Instito- 
tion  contaiiiB  a  very  complete  review  by  Dr.  Woeikof  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  meteorology  in  Rassia.  He 
states  that  the  firet  records  kept  in  that  country  were  made 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  va- 
rious methods  and  with  indifferent  instruments.  Attention 
was  directed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  toward  Siberia, 
but  very  little  result  has  come  from  the  observations  that 
were  then  made.  Between  1820  and  1825  there  wei-e  about 
thirty  observei's,  generally  private  individuals,  throughout 
the  entire  empire.  The  great  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
magnetism  in  1828  by  the  founding  of  the  Magnetic  Union 
in  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  Baron  Humboldt,  first  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  meteorology  in  Kiissia ;  and 
eight  completely  equipped  observatories  were  established  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  on  the  west  and  Nertschinsk  on  the 
east  The  magnetic  observatories  were  reoi'gaiiized  by  Kupf- 
fer  in  1633,  and  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment of  mines.  The  results  of  the  works  conducted  at 
these  observatories  were  published  under  tlie  title  of"  Magnet- 
ical  and  Geological  Annals."  The  Russian  Central  Physical 
Observatory,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  founded  in  1 849,  and  had 
an  important  influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of  accuracy 
of  the  instrnments  employed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
schools  of  agriculture,  and  many  other  pnblic  institutions,  as 
well  as  private  individuals,  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work. 
A  great  mass  of  observations  by  volunteer  observers  was  col- 
lected and  made  use  of  by  YessellofTski  in  his  "  Climate  of 
Rnssia,"  published  in  1857,  In  this  famous  work,  which  is 
still  the  standard,  the  temperature  tables  are  given  for  147 
stations,  nod  tables  of  the  freezing  and  opening  of  140  rivers 
and  lakes.  For  St.  Petersburg  the  records  run  back  through 
167  years.  The  most  important  part  of  Vesselloffski's  work 
relates  to  the  winds.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  climate 
of  Russia  has  not  materially  changed  since  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus. The  records  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Duna 
River,  at  Riga,  extend  back  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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centmy,  and  show  .1  i-Gmarkably  peraistent  uniformity  in  tho 
climate  during  tlic  last  300  yeare.  Ktlnitz  succeeded  Eupffet 
as  director  of  the  Pliysical  Observatory,  and  on  hia  death  Dr. 
Wild  succeeded  and  still  fills  the  office.  Under  Wild,  the 
printing  of  the  original  data  of  observations  has  steadily  gone 
forwaid,  thus  making  them  accessible  to  students  of  mete- 
orology throughout  the  world. 

This  method  of  publication,  though  costly,  would  probably 
be  adopted  by  all  the  governments  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe  had  not  the  expenditures  for  military  operations  in- 
creased so  enormously  of  late  yeai-s  that  the  goveniments 
have  become  very  economical  in  their  appropriations  for  sci- 
entific purposes.  Happily,  Russia  is  now  in  a  condition  to 
devote  more  means  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  other 
nseftil  purposes.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  exten- 
sive Rnssi.tn  dominions  into  smaller  sections,  the  observers  in 
each  of  which  should  loolc  to  some  local  establishment,  univer- 
sity, or  other  institution  as  its  centre.  This  method,  at  pres- 
ent, is  in  successful  operation  in  tho  Caucasian  proTineef, 
which  come  under  the  direction  of  Moritz  at  Tiflis.  The 
practical  application  of  meteorology  to  pnblic  uses,  of  which 
the  system  of  weather  predictions  so  extensively  used  ill  the 
United  States  is  an  excellent  example,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  pure  science,  must,  according  to  Woei- 
kof,  by  extending  (he  number  of  observations  and  increasing 
the  number  of  men  interested  in  the  science,  conduct  to  new 
discoveries.  Those  scientists  are  therefore  mistaken  nho 
suppose  that  they  can  best  advance  their  respective  sciences 
by  shutting  themselves  out  from  the  world,  unheedful  of  ils 
claims  upon  them.  The  increase  and  diffusion  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  pure  science  afid  its  practical  application  should  go 
hand  in  hand, — Smithsonian  Jieport/or  1872. 


■WEATHER  PREDICTIOHS   AT  THE   I&LAMD  OF  UAUBTTICS. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  storm-signals  nsed  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Meldnim  reports  to  the  British  Association 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  has  been  of  considerable  utility,  bnt  can 
be  much  improved  by  a  better  telegraphic  communication 
with  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far 
as  his  experience  goes,  he  states  that  no  hurricane  has  ever 
passed  near  Mauritius  without  ample  warning  having  be*n 
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given  of  its  existence  and  progress.  He  thinks  tliat  the  is- 
suing of  distinct  weather  prophecies,  in  the  cense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  astronomy,  would  be  quite  premature; 
bnt  that  a  statement  of  probabi lilies,  such  as  has  for  many 
years  been  published  by  the  French  government,  and  lately 
by  the  United  States,  would  be  fairly  proper, — Monthly  No- 
tices o/t/te  Met.  Society  of  the  Mauritius,  1873,  27. 

tmUTT   OF   OCEAN  METKOROLOOY, 

Sir  Francis  Gallon  has  presented  some  interesting  meteor- 
ological statistics  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  using  GQch  data  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
beat  course  for  a  ship  whose  sailing  qualities  are  previously 
known.  He  states  that  if  we  desire  to  estimate  which  of  two 
alternate  passages  between  the  same  ports  can  be  performed 
most  quickly  on  an  average  of  many  voyages,  no  knowledge 
ean  be  more  immediately  useful  than  that  of  the  distance 
which  the  ship  can  accomplish  at  various  points  of  the  i-oute 
in  a  unit  of  time.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  average  currents  and  winds,  and  especially  ihc 
relative  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel  according  as  it  sails 
with  the  wind  or  on  either  tack.  To  deduce  this  latter  and 
most  important  element  in  the  calculation,  Mr.  Gallon  has  in- 
vented a  machine,  in  which,  when  ceitain  parts  are  pushed 
forwai-d,  the  points  representing  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
respectively,  move  thi-ongh  distances  corresponding  to  those 
over  which  the  ship  would  sail  toward  those  quarters  of  the 
wind,  and  by  means  of  such  a  machine,  or  by  proper  arith- 
metical processes,  a  small  chart  is  constructed,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel.  This  chart  is  to  be 
laid  upon  each  square  of  one  or  two  degrees  on  the  ocean's 
surface,  and  made  to  indicate  such  changes  as  are  necessary 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  winds  prevailing  in  that  region  of 
the  ocean.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  have  a  map  of  the 
ocean,  covered  with  small  diagrams,  each  of  which  graphical- 
ly shows  the  distance  through  which  a  given  ship  can  be  ex- 
pected to  sail  during  a  unit  of  time — say,  one  day — in  that 
region,  nnder  the  known  average  conditions  of  winds  and 
cnrrents;  and  a  very  short  study  will  show  the  navigator 
who  finds  himself  placed  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  with  a 
certain  wind  blowing  npon  his  vessel,  what  sail  to  make  in 
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order  to  move  the  most  rapidly  toward  his  haven,  Mr.  Gal- 
toa  coDsiderg  that  his  iijea  can  be  put  into  practical  use  u 
well  by  navigators  as  by  the  closet  stodent  of  meteorology, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  that  no  degree  of  precision  of  rae- 
teorologieal  knowlciige  need  be  thrown  away  in  the  practice 
ofaa.vight'm\—Fr.So!/alSociel!f,lB'!3,21Q. 

SIGNAL  STATIONS  IN  TUB   DOMINION  OF   CAKADA. 

The  Dominion  government  has  established  a  series  of  sta- 
tions for  meteorological  and  Btorm-signal  purposes  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  to  be  put  into  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  Signal  Service  Department 
in  Washington,  although  the  advantages  accruing  to  tbo 
provinces  will  be  much  gieater  than  to  the  United  States, 
The  proposed  stations  are,  for  New  Brunswick,  at  St.  John, 
St  Andrew's,  Scbediac,  and  Gnsp6;  in  N^ova  Scotia,  at  Hali- 
fax, Pictou,  Yarmouth,  Sydney,  Cow  Bay,  and  Little  Glace 
Bay.  


THE   REDCCnOJT   OF  SAROUETRIC  OBSERVATIONS  TO  THH  EEi- 
LEVEL. 

The  recent  publication,  by  Dr.  Ilann,  of  a  short  essay,  in 
which  he  throws  gi-eat  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  reducing  baiyimctrtc  observations  to  sea-ievcl, 
and  even  virtually  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect 
this  reduction  without  introducing  gross  errors,  has  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  fram  Wild,  of  St.  Petei-sburg,  and  from  Jel- 
inek,  of  Vienna,  two  most  interesting  and  valuable  statements 
of  the  reasons  why  they  pi'efer  to  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  Vienna  Congress  in  18T3.  The 
method  proposed  by  Wild,  which  ho  states  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  himself  for  all  the  Russian  observations,  is  a 
somewhat  peculiar  mixture  of  three  diffei-eat  methods  adapt- 
ed to  three  different  classes  of  meteorological  stations,  and  if 
we  rightly  apprehend  the  objections  that  he  urges  to  Dr. 
Hann's  propositions,  they  amount  simply  to  this :  that  the  so- 
called  deviations  between  the  individual  and  the  normal  val- 
ues of  barometric  pressure  require  themselves  to  be  reduced 
to  sea-level,  although  this  at  present  is  rarely  or  never 
thought  of,  and  that  in  this  reduction  errors  would  necessari- 
ly be  introduced  perfectly  comparable  in  their  importance  to 
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tlioso  incident  to  the  best  methods  of  reducing  the  baromet- 
ric pressnre  itself.  The  methods  pioposed  by  him  are  evi- 
dently applicable,  within  niodei'ate  limits  of  error,  only  to  sach 
systems  of  observation  as  are  in  vogue  in  Europe,  where  but 
one  daily  report  is  sent  to  the  central  station,  and  are  to  A 
far  less  degree  applicable  to  the  system  of  tri-daily  observa- 
tions carried  on  in  the  United  States. — Jelinek,  Meteor.  Zeit- 
•cAriy/,  IX.,1]3-12I.  


REMABKABLE  BAfiOUETBIC  DEPRESSIONS   IN  1 

Marriott  has  given  an  account  of  a  remarkable  barometric 
depression  that  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1672,  ail  over  Great  Britain.  In  several  portions  of 
England,  where  the  barometer  is  said  seldom  to  fall  to  28.7 
incbea,  the  pressure  was  observed  to  be  28.2  inches  The  at- 
mospheric phenomena  attending  this  depression  have  been 
speoially  investigated,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the 
lie teoro logical  Society  of  London.  The  depression  appears 
to  have  touched  the  coast  of  England  near  Falmouth  about 
midnight,  and  to  have  passed  along  the  coast  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-seven  miles  an  hour  until  3  A.M.  of  the  24ih,  when  it 
look  a  northerly  course,  reabhing  Birmingham  at  6  A.M., 
the  rate  of  progress  being  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  then 
moved  north-northeastward  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
ontil  9  A.M.,  traveling  across  England  at  a  faster  rate  tlian 
when  moving  along  the  coast.  It  passed  over  the  month  of 
the  Hainber,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  English  observers,  be- 
tweea  10  and  11  A.M.,  its  general  course  having  been  north- 
east by  north,  at  the  average  rate  of  abont  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  cast  and  southeast  sides  of  the  depression  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  much  greater  than  on  the  opposite 
sides,  but  the  barometric  gradients  were  much  steeper  on  the 
western  tlian  on  the  eastern  sides.  The  gale  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  that  had  been  experienced  for  a  considerable 
period,  many  lives  being  lost,  and  much  damage  done  to  prop- 
erty and  shipping.  In  order  to  find  analogous  instances  of 
depressions,  in  this  portion  of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  only  four  on  record 
in  which  this  depression  has  been  exceeded:  viz.,  in  1781, 
1814,  1621,  and  1843;  and  in  these  the  lowest  recorded  ba- 
rometers wero  respectively  28,15  inches,  28.32,  21.93,  and 
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28.20.  In  tlie  discussion  wliicb  ensued  on  the  presentation 
of  Ml-.  Marriott's  paper,  Mr.  Scott  stated  that  among  the  ei- 
traoi-dinarily  low  readings  of  the  barometer  should  be  re- 
membered that  of  the  5th  of  February,  m70,  when  27.33  liad 
been  recorded  on  boai'd  the  Ciiuard  steamer  Tarifa,  wbih'.in 
1839,  Dr.  Kni;j;ht,  at  Abei-dcen,  recorded  2T.5G,  and  in  1826, 
on  the  28ih  of  Novernlier,  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Arm:^h  Obsena- 
tory,  had  recorded  27. Ql.  On  this  latter  occasion  the  ba- 
rometer readings  at  Dublin  had  ranged  below  28  inches  for 
twenty-fonv  hours,  and,  as  might  be  expected  with  such  ao 
extensive  depression,  thero  had  been  no  storm.  Mr.  Bart 
also  remarked  that  givat  depressions  of  the  barometer  had 
occurred  abont  the  middio  of  January  during  the  last  five 
yeai-s. — Q-tar.  Jour.  Meteor.  Sac,  London,  1873,  lBO-220. 


TUE  NOVA  SCOTIA  C 

Captain  H.  Toynbeo  presented  to  the  Meteorological  Soci- 
ety of  London,  at  its  last  meeting,  a  short  account  of  various 
data  which  have  come  into  the  meteorological  office  of  the 
Royal  Society  respecting  the  storm  which  was  so  disastrooa 
in  its  effects  on  tlic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  indeed,  along 
ita  entire  path  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  Captain  Toynbee's  remarks  was  based  upon 
the  report  of  Lieutenant  M'Farlane,  of  her  Majesty's  steamer 
Flover.  This  gentleman  states  that  if  the  circular  theory 
were  con-oct,  thero  was  nothing  left  to  investigate  in  refe^ 
cnce  to  this  hurricane,  excepting  to  trace  its  progress  from 
the  formation  to  its  bi-eaking  up;  b»t  if  the  ideas  promal- 
gated  in  Mr.  Meldrum's  note  on  the  form  of  cyclones  in  the 
Sonthem  Indian  Ocean  were  correct,  then  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  meteorologists  of  the  northern  hemisphei-e  to  institnte 
a  similar  inquiry,  since  there  would  then  necessarily  result  a 
modification  of  the  rules  in  use  among  seamen  for  avoiding 
the  severest  portion  of  the  cyclonic  storms.  The  author  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  all  d.ita  in  reference  to  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia storm  may  be  collected,  either  by  American  or  English 
meteorologists.  Tliis  suggestion,  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
already  been  anticipated  by  the  action  of  the  Army  Signal- 
office,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  extended  report  on  this  storm 
drawn  np  by  Mr.  Ahbo,  and  printed  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer.— 12  ^,1873, 155. 
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THE  CALCUTTA  CTCLOSE    OF   1872. 

In  Jnne,  1872,  tlicre  passed  over  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal  one  of 
the  most  memorable  cyclones  that  ever  occuiTod  in  that  re- 
gion. The  importance  of  predicting  such  storms  had  long 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Bengal, 
and  it  waa  considered  the  duty  of  the  meteorological  re- 
porter to  give  prompt  information  of  the  approach  of  de- 
structive cyclones  to  the  harbor  of  Calcutta.  But  the  unsat- 
isfuctory  nature  of  hia  relations  to  other  officials  seems  to 
liave  prevented  the  successful  pi-ediction  of  the  storm  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  very  destructive,  and  especially  so  by  reason 
of  the  tremendous  sea.  The  officiating  meteorologist  to  tho 
government  of  Bengal  was,  after  this,  directed  to  prepare  n 
special  report  upon  this  storm,  with  such  suggestions  as  he 
deemed  necessary  for  perfecting  a  system  of  storm  signals  in 
that  region.  From  this  report,  whicli  is  now  before  ns,  and 
which  has  been  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
we  see  that  the  storm  was  one  of  very  small  compjiss,  appar- 
ently genei-atcd  in  the  Buy  of  Bengal.  For  some  time  after 
its  formation  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  stationary,  and 
subsequently  moved  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Subsidiary  vortices  appear  to  have  been  formed,  and 
afterward  broken  np.  The  report  states  that  storms  generat- 
ing in  the  north  of  the  bay  so  late  in  the  season  seldom  pos- 
sess snflicient  energy  to  travel  inland,  and  generally  burst  u]) 
or  disperse  when  \hey  come  in  contact  with  the  land.  Tho 
comparatively  limited  sea-room  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  those  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
Colonel  Beid  and  other  writers  on  revolving  storms;  and  in 
this  connection  one  is  snrprised  to  notice  the  statement  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  ot'Conimerec  to 
the  effect  that  most  pilot  vessels  sailing  out  of  Calcutta  do 
not  possess  chronometers,  and  generally  have  to  trust  to  any 
Stray  ship  that  they  mny  come  across  to  give  iheni  their  lati- 
tode  and  longitude. 

Among  the  valuable  results  of  the  publication  of  this  re- 
port, we  notice  the  excellent  rtiles  given  in  it  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  vessels,  and  the  general  indications  of  the  probable 
formation  of  a  cyclone,  American  vessels  sailing  to  this  re- 
gion will  find  it  well  to  bear  !n  mind  the  follouing:  "Ships 
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coroiug  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ID  the  roontbaof  M&yandJuiie, 
with  I'resh  southwesterly  gales,  accompanied  by  torrents  of 
rnin  and  falling  barotiieter,  should  not  press  northward  nniil 
the  weather  improves,  and  the  baioroeler  rises  steadily." 
And  again :  "  In  order  to  find  the  bearing  of  the  centre  of 
the  cyclone,  lay  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and  wind,BUiid 
with  your  face  to  the  wind,  and  measure  round  to  your  right- 
band  side  about  ten  points."  (In  the  southern  hemiBphen 
the  ten  points  should  be  measured  round  to  the  led.)  Duly 
telegraphic  weather  reports  are  considered  to  be  desinUe 
from  six  points,  mentioned  in  the  report;  and  signals  are  rag- 
gested  of  threo  kinds — first,  a  cautionary  signal,  indicating 
that  bad  weather  is  probable ;  second,  a  warning  signal,  indi- 
cating that  a  cyclone  is  probably  in  the  course  of  formation 
in  the  bay ;  third,  a  storm  signal,  indicating  that  a  vortex  hna 
been  formed,  and  is  probably  approaching.  The  telegraphic 
connection  with  the  observing  stations  baa  been  hitherto 
quite  uncertain,  especially  in  stormy  weather,  when  most 
needed — a  matter  which  seems  to  have  been  remedied,  weath- 
er reports  now  having  the  priority  over  all  other  messages 
in  the  telegraph  office— Report  of  W.  G.  Wilson  to  the  Goo- 
emment  of  lienyaL  

THE    WINDS    OF  MOBTHBBM  INDIA. 

Mr.  Blandford,  of  Calcutta,  lias  presented  n  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  winds  of  Northern  India,  his  intention 
being  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  normal  wind 
currents,  and  their  annual  variations,  so  far  as  can  be  diECOT- 
ered.  Among  other  things,  the  author  states  that  the  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  indirectly  greatly  influences  the  baromet- 
ric pressure  by  carrying  heat  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
strata,  and  by  arresting  solar  and  terrestrial  i-odiafion,  thus 
equalizing  the  temperatures  of  the  column  of  air ;  but  that 
the  influence  of  vapor  in  changing  the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  reason  of  the  displacement  of  the  heavier  air  pa^ 
tides,  is  relatively  small,  and  in  some  cases  unimportant. 
In  general  terms,  the  changes  of  temperature  are  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  variation  of  pressui-e.  Inquiry  is  made  as 
to  whether  any  dynamic  heating  or  cooling  of  the  air  can  he 
traced,  as  is  maintained  by  some  must  occur,  when  winds 
descend  to  a  lower  or  rise  to  a  higher  level :  but  BInndford 
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concludes  that  no  such  effects  are  discernible,  and  that  certain 
explaaations  of  the  winds  of  India,  as  baaed  on  such  a  con- 
oeptioD,  are  errooeoas.  Evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that 
anti-moDBOOn  cnrrentsblow  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  varying  ele- 
Tttions,  cansing  corresponding  modifications  in  the  general 
temperature;  the  operation  of  all  winds  being  to  distribute 
the  temperature  peculiar  to  them.  To  the  descent  of  the 
anti-roonsoon  current  from  the  south  the  author  is  disposed 
to  attribute  the  rains  of  the  cold  season.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  currents  near  the  sea; 
the  westerly  winds  increasing  in  force  as  they  approach  Ben- 
gal, and  the  sontheasterly  winds  diminishing  in  force  as 
they  reach  the  northwest  provinces;  indicating  that  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  currents  must  be  formed  in  the  upper 
strata,  though  of  the  return  southward  of  any  descending 
current  from  the  north  there  is  no  direct  evidence. — Proc. 
Soy.  Soc,XXn.,  218.        

THE  WINDS  OF  INDIA. 

In  an  article  on  the  climate  ofBengalgbyBlandford,  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  slates  that  the  wind  system  of  Bengal,  although 
often  described,  is  yet  very  generally  misunderstood,  at  least 
as  regards  the  character  and  origin  of  the  monsoons  on  the 
land.  These  arc  not  two  undivided  currents  fowing  to  and 
from  Central  Asia  during  the  winter  periods  of  the  year,  but 
appear  rather  to  consist  at  each  period  of  two  principal  cur- 
rents, one  tending  to  or  from  Northern  India,  the  other  to  or 
Irom  the  interior  of  China ;  and  thci-e  are  probably  two  or 
more  minor  currents,  originating  or  terminating  at  their 
centres.  The  winter  branch  of  the  monsoon  originates  in 
the  plains  of  the  Pnnjab,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
uplands  of  C-entral  India,  and  blows  as  a  very  gentle  wind 
toward  the  two  great  bays  that  wash  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  peninsula.  During  this  season  a  southerly  wind 
prevails  steadily  an  Himalaya,  at  heights  above  six  or  eight 
thousand  feet ;  this  appears  to  be  the  upper  return  cnrrent 
of  the  winter  monsoon,  and  corresponds  to  the  anti-trade  of 
the  trade-wiud  region.  It  descends  on  the  plains  of  Upper 
India,  where  the  atmosphere  is  characteristically  calm  at  this 
season,  and  brings  the  winter  rains.    In  a  subsequent  part  of 
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Mr.Blandford'8arttcle,8peakingofthc  severe  cyclonic  Btomi^ 
lie  state's  tliat  the  highest  wind  that  baa  yet  been  regist«T«d 
in  Calcutta  gave  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  fi<(uare 
foot;  1>nt  this  was  a  storm  of  no  I'emarluble  violence, ud 
which  did  little  injury  in  thai  city.  Thei-e  is  a  prevalent 
impreesion  that  cycloniu  storms  have  beeu  more  frequent  of 
late  years  than  formerly ;  but  this  idea  is  more  likely  to  Ije 
a  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, since  in  recent  times  every  storm  that  occurs  is  folly 
noticed,  with  all  procurable  data,  in  the  meteorological  le- 
portB. — i^'oc  Asiatic  Soc  of  Bengal,  1873, 1  VS. 

THE  TOBNADO   OF  UAT   22,  I8i3. 

Tiie  veiy  thorough  report  of  Sergeant  Mcintosh,  of  the 
Signal  Service,  on  the  severe  tornado  experienced  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois  on  May  23, 1873,  affords  us  the  following  fact!, 
condensed  from  the  foity  pages  of  detailed  obacrratioDi 
given  by  bim : 

An  area  of  low  barometer  existed  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  valleys  from  the  20th  to  the  22d  of  May,  moving 
very  slowly  northward.  This  induced  a  southerly  warm 
current  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Inteiior  of  the  continent, 
llie  result  was  a  series  of  violent  local  storms,  generally  ac- 
companied by  hail,  and  always  by  lightning.  They  readied  a 
climax  in  the  tornado  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

A  buge  dark  cloud  covered  an  area  of  at  least  thirty  miles 
in  diameter.  Under  the  southwest  edge  of  this  cloud  was 
observed  a  perfectly  opaque,  funnel-sha)>ed  appearance,  reach- 
ing fram  the  ground  to  the  clouds ;  toward  its  base  the  wind, 
iu  spirals,  rushed  violently  from  all  sides,  overthrowing  what- 
ever opposed  its  progress;  toward  its  summit,  where  it  dis- 
appeared in  an  overhanging  horizontal  cloud,  long  streaks  of 
clouds  rushed,  in  spirals,  frem  all  directions.  Under  the  re- 
mninder  of  the  main  clond,  which  lay  chiefly  to  the  northwest 
of  the  rising  column,  there  rngcd  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail 
and  rain,  accompanied  by  incessant  electrical  phenomena. 
The  summit  of  the  dark  cloud  is  computed  to  have  been 
fifteen  miles  above  the  eartli's  surface,  its  horizontal  diame- 
ter being  at  least  thirty  miles,  as  before  stated.  The  under 
snrfhco  of  the  cloud  wag  less  than  three  miles  in  altitude  at 
one  point,  nnd  at  another  jioiut  scarcely  half  a  mile.    TIte 
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current  of  air  flowing  from  all  directions  towai-d  the  central 
fuADcl  had  a  horizontal  diametor  of  at  least  twenty  miles 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aud  probably  ten  miles  at  the  al- 
titude of  the  lowest  clouds.  The  diameter  of  the  funnel  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  varied  from  fitly  to  Beveu  hundred 
yards.  Its  form  conld  be  distinguished  up  to  the  beifjht  of 
between  one  and  two  miles  by  observers  who  were  favorably 
situated.  The  vortex  of  extreme  violent  winds  raiicd  from 
nothing  to  one  hundred  yards,  having  an  average  diameter 
of  about  thirty  yarda.  Although  the  preceding  dimensions 
of  the  funnel  are  deduced  from  more  or  less  reliable  observa- 
tions, yet  Sergeant  Mcintosh  concludes  that,  in  view  of  the 
optical  delusions  incident  to  snoh  observations,  ho  is  justified 
in  considering  that  the  height  of  the  funnel  was,  at  the  very 
utmost,  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  Some  observers  saw  only 
one  funnel;  others  saw  two  funnels  supei-imposed  with  tlie 
two  narrow  ends  together,  while  a  good  many  saw  two  and 
even  three  funnels  side  by  side.  The  evidence  on  all  these 
points  is  beyond  question.  He  considers  that,  in  general, 
the  smaller  and  lower  end  of  the  funnel  moved  onward  in  a 
very  irregular  manner,  and,  on  the  average,  Jagged  behind 
the  advancing  cloud  overhead  ;  new  c^itres  of  condensing 
vapor,  and  of  oonsequent  rarefaction  of  the  air,  were  con- 
tinually forming  in  advance  of  the  moving  funnel,  so  that 
new  funnels  were  formed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  cloud  above,  while  the  lower  end 
of  the  old  funnel  was  dissipated,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  ap- 
parent swaying  of  the  fuunel,  from  side  to  side,  and  forward 
and  backward.  The  tornado  traveled  in  an  east-nonheast 
direction,  varying  its  course,  however,  every  few  miles,  ac- 
cording as  it  nearod  lakes,  rivers,  or  open  fields.  Its  average 
velocity  of  progress  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-nine 
miles  per  hour.  The  wind  blew  in  spirals  to  the  centre  of 
the  vortex;  the  direction  of  revolntion  being  contrary  to 
the  hands  of  a  watch  througfaont  the  whole  course  of  the 
storm.  All  who  saw  the  funnel  unite  in  describing  it  as  cir- 
cular, and  whirling  in  the  direction  described.  Besides  its 
horizontal  motion,  the  wind  had  necessarily  an  ascending  mo- 
tion. At  one  place  the  angle  of  ascent  was  about  45°.  In 
the  black  funnel  itself  the  inclination  was  at  least  as  great, 
and  probably  grenter.     Tweoty-aix  well-defined  cases  are 
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adduced  in  which  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  preuoTe  ei> 
erted  by  the  wind.  The  moat  reliable  results  attained  give 
presanree  varying  from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  thirlf 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  which  correspond  to  velocities  of 
Iroro  ninety  to  two  liundred  and  fiflcen  miles  per  hoar. 
There  were  no  ruin-gauge  measurements  of  the  amount  of 
1*3)11  in  the  immediate  path  of  the  tornado;  but,  from  theso- 
coDDts  given,  Mcintosh  estlmatee  that  two  inches  of  rsin 
fell  over  on  area  of  ten  miles  in  width.  No  cases  were 
found  of  unmistakable  ei:ploBion  from  the  expandoo  of  air 
contained  within  closed  areas;  and,  indeed,  the  observer 
shows  that,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  houses  were  burst  ssun- 
der  in  every  dii-oction,  this  result  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  violent  wind  striking  against  their  doors  and  windows, 
and  pressing  inward.  The  whole  interior  of  the  building 
thus  became  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure,  due  to  tlie 
pressure  of  the  air;  the  pressure  was  more  than  balanced 
on  the  side  struck  by  the  wind,  while  on  the  other  side  there 
was  Bothing  to  resist  it,  and  the  house  was  burst  asoiider. 
9ame  houses  were  evidently  thrown,  bodily,  across  the  centre 
of  the  tornado,  and  then  struck  by  a  contrary  wind  and  shat- 
tered into  fragments.  The  tempei'ature  at  the  centre  of  the 
storm  is  very  generally  described  as  having  been  decidedly 
cold,  and  is  assumed  with  some  reason  to  have  been  about 
13°  below  the  average  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  shown  by  the  Signal  Service  charts.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  funnel  is  computed  by 
Mr.  Mcintosh  at  15.7  inches.  This  computation,  however,  is 
based  upon  the  well-known  formula  derived  from  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat,  and  is  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty. 
The  sonnd  made  by  the  conflict  of  winds  in  the  tornado  was 
tremendous,  and  drowned  all  other  sounds,  A  man  could 
stand  by  his  house  as  it  was  shivered  to  pieces  and  not  hear 
the  noise  of  its  breaking,  A  number  of  observers  beard  the 
roar  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  or 
the  thunder  of  the  battle-lield.  Comparing  this  with  the 
sound  of  cannonading  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  the  au- 
thor wiites  that  "  the  voice  of  the  tornado  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  strongest  known  to  art  or  natura"  The  violent  winds 
experienced  at  the  centre  of  the  storm  evidently  prevailed  to 
a  great  distance  fi-ora  the  centre,  since  numerous  heavy  ar- 
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tides  vere  carried  from  one  to  four  miles,  and  (]oubtle8B 
evea  iaither.  The  hail  that  fell  at  one  place  contained  fig- 
ments of  grass,  leaves,  and  particles  of  sand.  This  hail  geu- 
erally  preceded  the  rain. — Annttat  E^xyrt  of  the  Army  Sig- 
nalrogice/or  1873, 1046. 

IHE   CBASaS   OF  TSUPEBATUBE  WITH   ALTITUDB, 

Mohn,  the  well-known  meteorologist,  in  an  interesting  dis- 
quisition on  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  citjr  of  Christiania,  takes  occasion  to  make  some 
general  remarks  on  the  change  of  temperature  with  the  alti- 
tude, which  are  of  very  general  value;  as,  indeed,  is  the  en- 
tire essay.  This  change,  as  be  states,  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  canses.  He  says  that  the  diminution  of  temperature, 
with  the  elevation  above  the  eartli's  suiface,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  rising  and  falling  of  masses  of  air,  and  is  modified  in 
various  ways  by  local  causes,  nhiuh  can  equally  increase  or 
diminish  the  local  tenipcratni-e  at  great  or  slight  altitudes. 
The  transportation  of  a  mass  of  air  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level,  or  the  i-evcrse,  is  most  easily  nccomplished  when  the 
air  is  in  rapid  motion  along  tlie  etirfaco  of  the  earth,  whose 
inequalities  it  is  forced  to  follow :  in  other  words,  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  movements  of  the  air  accompany  the 
strong  winds.  The  diminution  of  temperature  with  the  alti- 
tude, so  far  as  it  depends  upon  ascending  or  descending  cur- 
rents, is  most  easily  brought  about  when  winds  of  consider- 
able strength  blow.  In  very  quiet  air  the  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere can,  possibly,  arrange  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  always  correspond  to  their  respective  temperatures 
and  density.  The  most  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  with 
altitude,  as  well  as  the  greatest  precipitation  of  rain,  occurs 
with  winds  that  are  stronger  than  the  normal  winds.  The 
rate  of  diminution  increases  when  the  air  is  very  dry.  In  these 
cases  the  radiation  of  heat  is  in  general  stronger,  and  is  great- 
est at  the  highest  level,  where  the  air  is  thinner,  and  the  mass 
of  aqueous  vapor  smaller.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  tem- 
peratui-e  diminishes,  or  even  is  turned  into  an  increase,  with 
the  altitude,  in  the  colder  portion  of  the  year,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  If  the  temperature  sink  below  the 
normal,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tincnl  rise  higher  than  on  the  coast,  there  follows  a  cold  )>e> 
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nod ;  tlic  greater  cold  in  ttie  interior  of  the  land  causcB  a 
strong  contraction  of  those  strata  of  the  air  that  lie  nearest 
to  the  earth's  surface,  wliereby  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
iiici-eased.  The  increased  picssurc  forces  the  air  from  the  in- 
terior, outward,  toward  the  const,  causing  the  land  winds. 
The  cold,  dense  air  that  streams  outward  from  the  continental 
areas  of  barometric  maxima  seeks  the  valleys,  on  account  of 
its  greater  density,  and  over  these  it  pours  with  s  slight  ve- 
locity, as  a  river  flows  into  the  sea.  The  moistnre  that  rises 
from  the  warmer  earth's  surface  is  not  disEolvcd  by  the  cold 
air, and  forms  fog  in  the  valleys;  while  the  higher  portions 
of  the  coimtry  enjoy  clear  sunshine.  Under  thct<e  circum- 
stancea,  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains  enjoy  a  temper- 
ature that  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  re- 
ceived, while  the  valleys  experience  a  cold  air  that  is  really 
foreign  to  them,  being  brought  to  them  by  atmospheric  cur 
rents  from  a  great  distance.  These  principles  are  verysno- 
cessfully  applied  by  Mohn  to  the  explanation  of  a  nnmber  of 
observations,  made  at  various  altitudes,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Christiania;  and  the  principle  has  long  been  familiar  to 
the  American  i-eaders  of  the  predictions  of  the  Army  Signal- 
office.  The  latter  institution  has,  we  believe,  never  failed  to 
predict  the  cold  northers  of  Texas  and  the  Gulf  States.— 
Jelinek.  Zeitachrifi  Met.,  IX.,  97. 


THE  TBUFEBATUKB    OF  THE   < 

The  temperature  of  the  clouds  has  been  investigated  by 
Professor  Poey,  who  has  employed  for  this  pnrpoae  the  ther^ 
mo-electric  pile.  Professor  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was,  wo  believe,  the  fii-st  to  apply  this  in- 
strument to  a  similar  object;  but  the  results  obtained  by 
Professor  Poey  appear  to  be  more  positive  and  definite  than 
any  that  have  been  hitherto  published.  He  has  showTi  that 
the  cumulus  and  the  enmnlo-stratua  of  summer  are  the  clonds 
of  highest  temperature;  then  follows  the  fracto-cumnhis,  ex- 
cept when  it  comes  after  the  rain  which  accompanies  the 
thunder-storm  (in  which  case  it  is  of  a  whitish  color,  veiy 
i-apid  in  its  motion,  much  tom  at  its  edges,  and  partaking  of 
the  low  temperature  prevailing  on  such  occasions).  The  cirro- 
cnmnlus  is  colder  than  the  cumulus,  and  the  cimis  is  the 
coldest  of  all  the  clonds.     It  has  during  the  last  few  yeare 
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cotne  to  be  generally  understood,  at  least  by  those  govern- 
ment meteorologists  who  ai-e  engaged  in  weather  pi-ediotions, 
that  the  most  important  element  of  success  in  this  branch  of 
meteorology  is  a  belter  knowledge  of  the  vapor  of  the  at- 
mosphere iu  all  its  various  states  and  changes.  This  science 
will,  in<leed,  not  make  the  advances  it  is  designed  to  make 
until  meteorologists  generally  recognize  the  necessity  of 
equipping  their  firet-clasa  observatories  with  the  requisite 
spptiances  (both  instruments  and  physicists)  for  carrying  on 
those  physical  reseaivhes  which  are  intimately  allied  to  their 
own  science. — 12  A,  IX,  184. 

TBK   TEHPSBATDKB   OV   ST.  PETEBSBURG. 

Rikatcheff  has  undertaken  the  laborious  work  of  apply- 
ing to  the  observations  of  temperature  at  St. Petersburg  the 
method  of  computation  which  enables  the  daily  rate  of  change 
of  temperature  to  be  represented  by  the  simple  harmonic 
formula  freqaently  known  as  Bessel's.  To  this  end  Kikatcheff 
has  employed  the  observations  of  twenty-one  years,  ending 
in  1862,  and  made  duiing  the  greater  part  of  this  period  for 
each  hour  of  the  day.  He  has  studied  the  interesting  qnes- 
tion  of  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  in  cloudy  and  in 
clear  weather — a  refinement  that  has,  perhaps,  never  been  in- 
troduced on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing.  For  St.  Petersburg,  he  finds  thiit  there  is 
most  cloudy  weather  in  the  month  of  December,  and  most 
clear  weather  in  July  and  August :  n  rule  that  Wild  has 
shown  to  be  true  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Hassia.  The  maxi- 
mum cloiidinesB  in  Kovember  and  December  is  about  72  per 
cent.;  the  minimum  in  Juno  and  July  about  42.  When  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  daily  incrense  of  temperature  is  a  maximum 
in  May ;  while  the  nightly  decrease  is  a  maximum  in  Decem- 
ber. The  days  when  the  daily  increase  and  the  nightly  de- 
crease are  nothing  are  in  March  and  September.  When  the 
sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  the  value  of  the  diurnal  change 
is  found  to  vary  regularly  with  the  seasons,  but  depends,  in 
general,  on  rules  such  as  the  following :  In  spring,  the  tem- 
perature does  not  inci-ease,  but  rather  diminishes;  in  win- 
ter it  increases.  Tlie  greatest  cooling  occurs  in  the  month 
of  Jane,  and  the  greatest  diurnal  increase  of  temperature  in 
the  month  of  December.    These  striking  phenomena  are  cx- 
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pinined  easily  bjr  recollectiog  that  the  clouds  form  u  sort  of 
covering  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preventiug  its  cool- 
ing in  the  winter  and  its  warminq  in  the  aiimnier.  And, 
again,  the  clouds  come  generally  from  the  adjacent  ocean, 
and  bring  with  them  in  winter  a  temperature  warmer  than 
the  interior  of  the  continent;  therefore  in  winter  a  clear, 
cool  day  is  followed  by  a  cloudy,  warm  day ;  and  the  obser- 
vations show  that  if,  during  the  whole  year,  the  heavens  re- 
mained covered,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Peters- 
burg would  not  change  from  year  to  year.  In  order  to  pre- 
dict the  minimum  of  temperature  with  some  probability,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  consideration  of  thehn- 
midity  of  the  air,  for  if  it  happen  that,  with  a  clear  sky,  the 
atmofphcric  humidity  is  considerable,  then  in  the  evening, 
when  the  tempei'utui'e  lowers,  the  vapor  may  condense,  and 
its  latent  heat  become  free,  and  delay  the  fall  of  temperature. 
The  minimum  temperature  during  the  night  is  generally 
but  very  little  different  from  the  temperature  of  the  dev< 
point  as  observed  the  previous  oveuing.  —  Wild's  Jiqierto- 
rium/Qr  JUet.,  vol.  iil.        _^_^ 


The  great  toil  attending  the  careful  reduction  of  a  series 
of  observations,  extending  over  many  years,  renders  it  always 
a  pleasant  task  to  note  the  completion  of  so  laborious  aud  so 
useful  a  work  as  that  recently  published  by  Kruegcr,  wlio 
has  endeavored,  for  Helsingfors,  to  extend  the  work  pe^ 
formed  a  long  time  ago  by  Hallstrom.  The  observations 
made  at  the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Helsingfors,  during  the 
years  1848  to  1856,  were  recorded  every  twenty  minutes,  and 
give  one  a  very  complete  insight  into  the  daily  variation  of 
temperature,  and  the  times  of  maxima  and  minima,  together 
with  their  relation  to  the  meau  temperature.  This  mass  of 
material  has  been  partially  reduced  by  NordenskjSld,  and 
Krueger  has  completed  the  work  by  determining  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  harmonic  series  by  which  it  is  customary  to 
represent  the  average  temperature  of  any  station.  He  finds 
that  the  results  of  sixty-eight  years  of  observations  may  be 
represented  within  an  error  of  lees  than  one  thirtieth  of  ade- 
gree  Centigrade,  by  a  formula  in  which  tlie  sines  and  cosines 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  multiples  of  the  temper- 
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ftture  occur.  The  comparison  between  Krueger's  fomiula  and 
that  determined  by  HallBirom,  for  the  eleven  years  ending 
1839,  shows  important  constant  differences,  which  Krueger 
attributes  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  two  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  in  two  entirely  different  localities,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  series  used  by  Haiistrom  was  not  so  com- 
plete aa  that  of  Krueger. — Kruejeron  theMean  Thnperature 
of  JlelsingfoTi.  

BAIN-FALL  OS  THE  IBTaUDS  OF  PAMAUA. 

We  can  form  very  little  idea  in  our  temperate  latitude  of 
the  amount  of  rain  wbick  falls  in  various  tropical  regions  of 
the  world,  and  especially  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  the  Panama  Star  and  IfercUd, 
the  amount  of  rain-fkll  in  1871  was  about  100  inches;  but  in 
1872  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  170  inches,  or  some- 
thing over  fourteen  feet.  The  most  rainy  month  on  the 
Isthmus  is  October,  and  the  least  is  April.  In  the  mountain- 
ous portion  of  Central  America,  during  the  month  of  October, 
the  day  dawns  clear  over  the  sea,  but  is  cloudy  along  the 
tops  of  the  distant  Cordilleras,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from 
the  southwest;  hot  at  mid-day  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  clouds,  and  a  ponring  rain  begins  to  be  precipitated 
from  them  at  2  P.M.  The  waters  delnge  the  plains,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  sea-coast  in  a  flood.  The  thermometer  generally 
&ll8  during  the  rain  from  84°  to  80°,  or  to  79°  Fahr.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  rains  were  formerly  much  heavier  even  than 
now,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  for  the  month  of  October  the 
people  laid  in  provisions  and  firewood  for  two  weeks.  It  has 
been  noticed,  on  parts  of  the  Isthmus,  that  the  change  from 
the  wet  to  the  dry  season,  and  vice  versa,  is  apt  to  be  attend- 
ed by  slight  earthquake  shocks. 


BBLF-BECOKDISa  BAIN-OAtTQB. 

The  success  of  Professor  G.W.  Hough,  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory, in  constructing  self-recording  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers, lends  additional  interest  to  his  announcement  of 
the  successful  construction  of  an  automatic  evapomcter  and 
rain-gauge.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  two  feet 
sqnare  and  one  foot  deep,  suspended  on  levers,  and  held  in 
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eqailibriam  bjr  a  small  spring,  the  amonnt  of  cliange  in  the 
weight  of  the  mass,  either  from  rain-fall  or  evaporation,  be- 
ing indicated  on  the  scales  of  a  delicate  balance.  In  order  to 
secure  the  mechanical  record  of  the  hourly  variations  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  its  contentti,  the  professor  causes 
the  lever  to  vibrate  between  two  platinum  points  so  placed 
that  whenever  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  vessel  by  a 
given  amount  (say  ten  grains)  takes  place  a  magnetic  circuit 
will  be  established,  passing  through  an  electro-magnet.  A 
micrometer  screw  will  then  be  operated  by  means  of  clock- 
work, thereby  tracing  a  curve  on  a  revolving  drum,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  self-recording  barometer  a ud  thermom- 
eter,— I^oc  Amer.  Assoc,  1873. 


JOULK  S  NEW   BAIC0UET£B. 

Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  describes  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Literary  Physical  Society  of  that  city  the  method  of  con- 
BtructioD  of  a  new  barometer.  The  tube  of  tliis  instrument 
haa  a  bore  of  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  is  bent  into  a 
siphon  shape,  and  near  the  longer  end  is  drawn  to  a  capillary 
tube.  After  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  with  nltrio  and 
sulphurio  acids,  the  short  end  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury, the  end  of  the  longer  limb  being  attached  to  the  mer- 
curial exhauster,  an  instrument  apparently  on  the  principle 
of  the  Sprengel  aii'-pump.  On  working  the  exhauster  the 
mercnry  rises  tn  the  long  tube  of  the  barometer,  and  beinj; 
replenished  by  pouring  more  into  the  short  limb,  the  longer 
column  soon  rises  to  the  height  due  to  the  atmospheric  preas- 
ure.  The  acid  left  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  accumu- 
lates on  top  of  the  longer  column  of  mercury  to  the  depth  of 
one  third  or  one  half  of  an  inch.  All  bubbles  of  air  or  other 
gases  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  The  cap- 
illary part  of  the  tube  is  at  length  sealed,  and  the  barom- 
eter is  complete,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  being 
added  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  tube.  Mr.  Joule  states  that 
the  instrument  thus  formed  has  the  utmost  facility  in  its 
movement,  so  that  the  most  minute  changes  of  pressure  are 
registered  without  any  dragging.  The  depression  produced 
by  capillary  action  is  reduced  by  one  half. 
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THE  NEW   DEEP-SKA  TaEBUOMETEK. 

Tlie  tbermometer  recently  invented  by  Mcbbi'b.  Negretti 
&  Zambra,  for  the  self- registration  of  the  teiuperatnree  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  one  of  such  novel 
coustructioD,  and  withal  of  such  DDivereal  applicability,  that 
it  merits  a  special  notice.  Hitherto,  the  registration  of  deep- 
sea  temperatures  has  principally  been  made  by  means  of  Six's 
minimam  thermometer,  or  else  by  means  of  metallic  thermom- 
eters, both  of  which  instruments  are  liable  to  serious  derange- 
ment; and,  worse  tlian  this,  although  these  thermometera 
register  a  minimum  temperatui-e,  yet  there  is  always  a  grave 
nncertainty  as  to  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  water  at  which 
that  temperature  is  obtained.  The  new  instrument  n'ould  bo 
described  in  a  general  way  as  consisting  of  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer having  a  very  long  tube,  the  npper  half  of  which 
has  been  bent  over,  producing  the  shape  of  a  siphon,  or  an  in- 
verted (J.  The  frame  to  which  the  thermometer  tube  is  at- 
tached is  pivoted  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  a  short  length 
of  wood  or  metal  provided  with  a  rudder  or  fan,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  suspended  vertically  on  the  deep-sea  line. 
This  fan  or  mdder,  pointing  upward  as  the  thermometer  is 
carried  down  through  the  water,  preserves  the  instrument  in 
its  original  or  normal  position ;  bnt  the  moment  the  line  is 
drawn  np  and  the  instrument  commences  to  ascend,  the  rud- 
der reverses  its  position,  turning  the  thermometer  over  into 
the  inverted  position,  U,and  then  quickly  completes  the  turn, 
and  reeomes  its  normal  state  as  f)-  When  the  thermometer 
is  thns  turning,  the  mercury  in  one  leg  of  the  fl  separates  at 
a  point  deterroiDed  by  a  glass  plug,  and  the  upper  portion 
flowing  into  the  other  leg  remains  detached  until  the  instru- 
ment is  brought  to  the  surface,  where  its  length  can  be  meas- 
ured, indicating  the  precise  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  the 
sea  in  which  the  upset  took  place.  The  new  instrnment  is 
guarded  from  the  inflnences  of  deep-sea  pressures  by  an  outer 
case  of  glass,  as  was  done  by  this  eminent  firm  of  instrument- 
makers  many  years  ago  with  other  apparatus  for  the  Mete- 
orological Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  wood-cut  shows  the  position  of  the  mercury  after  the 
instrument  has  been  turned  on  its  centre.  A  is  the  bulb ;  B 
is  a  small  glass  phig  within  the  tube,  nnd  which,  in  the  mo- 
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mcnt  of  tnrniiig,  cuts  off  tlie  mercury  in  llio  colnma  C 
fi-om  tbat  in  the  bulb  A,  tbcreby  insar- 
ing  that  none  but  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  can  be  transferred  into  the  indicating 
column  E.  D  is  an  enlargement  made  at 
the  bend  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  enable  the 
mercury  to  pass  quickly  from  C  into  E. 
E  is  the  indicating  tube,  or  therraometcr 
proper,  with  its  scale  ofdegreeft  In  the 
I  E  act  of  turning,  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
is  put  in  motion,  and  immediately  tbat  the 
tube  has  acquired  a  slightly  obliqne  pwi- 
lion,  the  mercury  breaks  off  at  the  point 
B,  runs  into  the  curved  and  enlarged  por- 
tion, D,  and  eventually  falls  into  the  tube 
E,  when  this  tube  resumes  its  original  per- 
pendicular position.  We  believe  that  this 
thermometer  will  prove  to  be  of  great  val- 
ue on  land;  for  with  it  we  are  at  once  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  making  obsena- 
tions  which  will  solve  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting questions  connected  with  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  By  means  of  an  inex- 
pensive time-piece,Rn  instrument  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  to  tnm  over  automatically 
at  any  hour  that  it  ia  desirable,  and  the  record  can  sub- 
aequently  be  read  at  the  observer's  convenience.  Twenty- 
four  snch  thermometers,  so  placed  as  to  bo  Bucceasively 
inverted  at  the  beginning  of  each  hour  of  the  day,  will  give 
ns  a  perfectly  definite  and  reliable  hourly  record  of  the  tem- 
perature.— Zondon  Standard,  April  7,1874;  and  12.4,1879, 
IX,  887.  

AMBMOHETBT. 

The  eminent  Cavallero  has  contributed  to  the  science  of 
anemomctry  an  apparatus  for  cxpenmental  determination  of 
some  of  the  impoitant  data  which  are  needed  in  oi-der  to 
properly  use  the  instruments  that  have  been  adopted  in  meas- 
nring  the  velocity  of  currents  of  wind,  or  gases  in  general. 
This  apparatus  has  been  constructed  in  the  engineering  school 
at  Turin,  and,  according  to  the  description  given  in  the  me- 
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moii-8  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city,  it  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  pedestal,  from  which  arises  a  vertical  iixtu  shaft 
carrying  a  very  long  horizontal  arm,  at  any  point  of  which 
the  anemometer,  to  be  examined,  may  be  placed,  being  held 
firmly  by  appropriate  clamps.  The  length  of  this  horizontal 
arm  is  about  seven  feet.  Its  weight  and  that  of  the  instru- 
ment are  counterbalanced  by  an  adjustable  connterpoise,  and 
the  whole  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  for  any  desired  length 
of  time.  The  vanes  of  the  anemometer,  being  set  in  motion 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  record  their  revolntions  electric- 
ally by  appropriate  wires  upon  a  chronograph  placed  con- 
veniently near  to  the  apparatus.  In  the  formula  for  the  re- 
daction of  the  observations,  allowance  is  made  for  the  centrif- 
ngnl  force,  and  for  the  circumstance  that  the  instrument  is 
in  motion  while  the  air  is  sensibly  at  rest.  So  far  as  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  is  concerned,  account  is  taken,  not  only  of  the 
barometric  pressure,  but  of  the  moisture  and  temperature, 
nnd,  apparently,  every  refinement  is  introduced  into  the  cal- 
culations that  can  be  suggested  by  the  most  critical  mind. 
The  two  anemometers  upon  which  observations  have  been 
made  ai-e  those  of  Robinson  and  of  Negrctti  &  Zambra,  or 
tho  BO-callcd  whirling-machine,  the  former  being  the  hemi- 
spheric cup  anemometer.  As  is  welt  known,  the  former  in- 
strument is  now  rapidly  supplanting  all  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  me teo  1-0 logical  observations,  and  it  is  nsually  assumed 
that  the  velocity  of  the  hemispheric  cups,  as  they  revolve  in 
circles  about  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  is  0.33  the  velocity 
of  the  wind.  Cavallero's  observations  show  that  within  the 
range  of  his  experiments  the  number  0.36  should  replace  the 
valne  ordinarily  assumed,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  a  compara- 
tively lai^  change,  depending  upon  the  velocity  itself;  a  re- 
sult that  has  been  remarkably  corroboi-atcd  in  the  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Phillips,  in  England. — Aui  della  R.Accad. 
Seienze,  Turin,  663.  

A   CNIVBBSAL  UETEOBOGIEArn. 

A  very  interesting  meteorograph,  or  instrument  for  record- 
ing graphically  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
with  other  meteorological  features,  has  been  described  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Brussels,  by  Professor  Van  Ryasel- 
bergh;  and  the  following  report  concerning  its  merits  hns 
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been  made  by  a  proper  committee :  "  The  problem  that  Pro- 
fessor Van  Rjraselbei^h  has  endeavored  to  solve  can  be 
stated  in  the  following  manner:  It  is  desired  to  make  an  ap- 
paratus, simple  and  inexpensive,  in  vbich  a  single  graver 
shall  engrave  uponaaingiecylindei- the  indications  of  a  great 
number  of  meteorological  instruments  of  any  nature  whatever, 
and  these  either  close  together  or  at  a  distance  from  the  re- 
coiiler.  The  author  has  resolved  this  problem  by  modifyiog, 
in  a  very  onginal  manner,  the  appai-atus  originally  described 
by  Wheatstone.  A  vertical  cylinder  controlled  by  a  clock 
makes,  at  equal  intervals — forinatance,every  ten  minutes— ooe 
revolution  around  its  axis;  a  telegraphic  circuit,  of  which 
the  instrument  to  be  observed  makes  a  part,  is  closed  by  tbe 
movement  of  the  cylinder;  there  is  thua  set  at  liberty  a 
graver  which  touches  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  marks 
thereon  perpendicularly  to  the  generatrix  a  line  whose  lengtb 
is  proportional  to  tbe  indication  of  the  instrument  in  question ; 
nt  each  revolution  of  the  cylinder  the  graver  descends  a  small 
distance,  so  that  we  obtain  a  series  of  equidistant  marks,  the 
extremities  of  which  form  the  curve  of  the  observation.  Tbe 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  smeared  with 
a  little  grease,  and  when  this  sheet  has  received  the  inscrip- 
tions of  tbe  graver  it  is  withdrawn  and  plunged  into  an  acid, 
BO  that  it  thua  becomes  an  engraved  plate,  front  which  one 
can  print  copies  at  will.  The  plates  that  accompanied  the 
memoir  of  Professor  Van  Rysselbergh  had  been  obtained  by 
this  process,  from  which  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  the 
instrument  could  be  appreciated.  The  committee  Lave  re- 
ported favorably  upon  the  idea  of  Professor  Van  Rysselbergh, 
and  commended  his  invention  to  the  approbation  and  encon^ 
agement  of  the  Belgian  government. — Snil  Acad.  Bruattk, 
1873, 124.  

LOW  WATEB  IX  TUB   BIVEB  SEIKB. 

Messrs,  Belgrand  and  Lemoine  predicted,  four  months  in 
advance,  an  approaching  stage  of  very  low  water  in  the 
River  Seine,  which  would  probably  occur  about  the  middle 
of  October.  In  making  this  prediction,  they  desired  to  say 
that  even  though  the  summer  months  should  be  quite  rainy, 
yet  would  tbe  flow  of  water  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  their  prediction.    It  has  been  esublished. 
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in  fact,  that  tbe  rains  of  tlie  waiin  months  are  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  useful  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  rivei' waters,  be- 
cause of  the  largo  evaporation  wliich  carries  off  the  greater 
portiou  of  the  rain-fall.  Their  own  observations  have,  in  ad- 
dition, shown  that  whenever,  toward  the  end  of  May,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Seine  have  been  very  low,  this  deficiency  is 
never  made  up  until  after  the  middle  of  October.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  show 
that  the  stage  of  highest  water  has  varied  in  the  epiing-time, 
between  Febrnary  and  March  ;  and,  in  general,  the  relations 
of  the  river-flow  to  the  sarronnding  coontry  are  such  that 
while  they  could  not  attempt  to  predii^t  any  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  tho  weather  during  the  coming 
Bummer  and  autumn,  they  were  confident  as  to  the  truth  of 
their  prediction  with  regard  to  the  river-flow,  and  certainly 
expected  that  by  the  middle  q£  October  the  River  Seine 
would  exhibit  one  of  the  very  lowest  stages  that  has  ever 
been  recorded.— 6  S,  LXXVUL,  1528. 

THE   VOBUATION    OF   ICEBEBG3. 

On  the  formation  of  icebergs,  G,  C,  Laube,  of  the  GenoBii 
polar  expedition,  writes  as  follows :  There  are  certain  gla- 
ciers that  occnr  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  which  have 
received  tho  very  well-merited  name  of  Puisootok.  This 
Greenland  word  indicates  places  where  the  ice  breaks  up  out 
of  the  sea,  or  where  a  glacier  pushes  its  ico  along  under  tbe 
surface  of  the  sea  until  its  advanced  portions,  being  broken 
ofl^,  rise  to  tbe  surface  as  icebergs.  These  glaciers  are  all 
distinguished  by  very  great  breadth  and  a  very  gentle  angle 
of  descent.  Icebergs  are  found  in  their  neighborhood  such 
as  never  occur  in  West  Greenland,  wedge-shaped  or  ronnded, 
with  steep  edges.  They  are,  at  tho  upper  ends,  pointed  and 
dome-shaped,  very  dense,  and  rising,  according  to  accurate 
measurements,  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  watei-,  with  a  cori'cspondingly  great  circum- 
ference. This  kind  of  iceberg  is  very  distinct  from  the 
cracked  and  jagged  ones  that  are  formed  from  tbe  abruptly 
ending  glaciers,  and  equally  distinguiBbed  fiom  those  that 
are  formed  from  flat  glacieis,  whose  strata  project  over  the 
water.  Laube  thinks  that  those  grand  glaciers  which  shove 
in  front  of  them  icebergs  having  heights  of  six  to  eight  hnn- 
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dred  feet,  measured  from  tbe  bottom,  have  not  been  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  which  are  broken  off  from  an  ice- 
sheet  one  01-  two  hundred  feet  thick,  but  that  tbe  glaciers 
which  originate  the  great  icebergs  have  almost  eutirelj  the 
character  of  the  great  glaciers  that  covered  Norway  daring 
the  glacial  epoch,  and  scraped  out  the  fioi'ds,  and  that,  by 
rcasoD  of  their  great  dimensions,  they  must  necessarily  bare 
been  shoved  out  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. — 7  C,  1874,248. 

INFLUEXCB   OF  OCEAN  CUBBENTS  ON  TEMPEaATUBB. 

Professor  Mohn,  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of 
Chiistiaiiia,  has  been  paying  much  attention  to  the  relation 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  ocean, 
and  also  to  the  influence  of  the  currents  of  the  sea  as  aflTect- 
ing  the  temperature  of  tbe  sea-surface  and  that  of  the  adja- 
cent coasts.  As  a  general  rule,  he  finds  that  the  water  is 
remarkably  cold  where  there  is  a  current  running  in  a  sonnd; 
but  where  there  is  a  broader  sheet  of  water,  and  where  the 
surface  presents  no  trace  of  a  current,  the  temperature  is 
liigher.  Also  that  the  temperature  is  higher  the  deeper  the 
fiords  penetrate  into  the  land,  or  the  farther  from  the  open 
sea  the  observation  is  made. 

The  cause  of  this  greater  coolness  of  nan-ow  surface  cnr- 
rents  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  water 
wells  up  from  the  bottom  so  as  continually  to  bring  a  fresh 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  bottom  temperatnre,  of  eourse,  being 
much  colder  than  that  at  the  top.  In  certain  instances,  too, 
the  temperature  as  noted  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel  was  found 
to  be  lower  than  that  at  the  bow,  in  consequence  of  the  stir- 
ring up  of  the  lower  strata  by  the  screw  of  the  steamer  from 
which  the  observations  were  made. 

Although  lie  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
qnesiion  by  direct  experiment,  Protessor  Mohn  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  temperatnre  of  the  surface  currents  in 
winter  is  warmer  than  that  of  quiet  water,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  stratum  immediately  in  contact  with  the  air  is  likely 
to  be  cooled  below  the  mean  of  the  upper  layers  of  water. 
Compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  water  in  sum- 
mer, accordins  to  Professor  Mohn,  decreases  at  an  average 
of  about  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  each  increasing  depth  of 
»  fathom ;  but  in  winter  it  increases  only  at  an  average  of 
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one  tenth  of  a  degree  to  the  fathom.  In  Bummei-  the  surface 
strata  are  thiia  highlj  superheated,  while  their  vooUng  in 
winter  is  very  feeble.  These  relations  correspond  exactly 
with  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  arrange  itself  in  strata  of 
eqnilibrium,  with  the  least  dense  layers  at  the  surface. 

The  general  conclustons  at  which  Professor  Mohn  arrivea 
may  be  anmmed  np  as  follows:  first,  that  the  snrface  of  the 
sea  in  currenta  in  narrow  sounds  in  summer  is  colder  than  iu 
neighboring  places  where  there  is  a  wider  sheet  of  water; 
second,  that  aneffect  of  the  reverse  kind  takes  place  in  winter, 
but  to  a  much  feebler  degree;  third,  that  both  effects  to- 
gether diminish  the  yearly  range  of  the  temperatnre  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  fonrth,  that  these  circnmstances  influence 
in  the  same  direction  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  such  seas 
and  sounds,  and  that  hereby  a  part  of  the  anomalous  strongly 
marked  oceanic  character  which  places  in  such  situations  ex- 
hibit is  accounted  for. — Joar.  Scotlieh  Meteorol.  Soc,  October, 
1873, 73. 


THB  TIDES   OF  1 

In  1856  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  obtained  a  eeiiee 
of  observations  of  the  tides  of  Tahiti,  which  showed  a  re- 
markable pecniiarity;  namely,  that  the  solar  tide  is  for  the 
most  part  greater  than  the  lunar  tide.  Professor  Ferrel,  in 
discussing  these  tides,  has  shown  that  this  peculiarity  is  not 
the  result  of  any  exception  to  the  general  theory  of  tides,  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  ;  but  that  certain  constants  in 
the  tidal  expressions,  which  have  to  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations, are  unusual  in  this  case.  There  is  one  other  instance 
of  the  kind  known.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  specify  what 
are  the  irregularities  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  in  the 
adjacent  coast  which  occasion  the  phenomena;  hut  that  they 
arc  due  to  such  irregularities  seems  unquestionable.  ■— iVetr 
York  Daily  IHbune,  April  25, 1874. 

TUB  DEPTH   OE  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Recent  sonndinga  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
indicate  that  its  bed  is  singularly  level.  The  United  States 
steamer  rM«;arora,having  finished  its  first  cruise  between  Cape 
Flattery  and  Unalashka,  as  well  as  between  Cape  Flattery 
and  San  Francisco,  has  i-ecently  completed  a  survey  from  San 
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Francisco  to  San  Di«go.  Its  results  may  be  stated  iu  general 
to  show  that  along  the  entire  coaet  of  Califoniia  a  depth  of 
fifteen  liuiidi-ed  fathoms  or  more  is  reached  as  soon  as  we  go 
westward  to  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles 
from  the  shores.  The  greater  part  of  this  sudden  falL  occun 
in  the  last  ten  to  fifty  miles.  At  one  huDdied  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco  the  bottom  is  over  twenty-five  hundred  fath- 
oms deep.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  continues  of  a  unLform 
depth  greater  than  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  until  we  reach 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  greatest  depth  being  three  thou- 
sand fathoms  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles  eatt 
of  Honolulu,  which  great  depth  is  maintained  until  we  reach 
within  ninety  miles  of  Honolulu.  At  fifty  miles  from  thit 
town  the  depth  is  fifteen  hundred  fathoms.  The  calcnla- 
tiong  made  by  Professor  Bacbe  in  1854,  based  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  eaithquake  waves,  gave  an  average  depth  of 
from  twenty-two  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  fathoiii& 
The  average  depth  of  the  present  sounding  is  about  twenty- 
four  hundred  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  generally  a  soft  yel- 
lowish-brown ooze,  and  the  temperature  was  every  where  SS" 
Fahrenheit.  In  all  these  soundings  the  steel  wire  recom- 
mended by  Sir  William  Thomson  has  been  used,  and,  won- 
derful to  relate,  the  same  wire  has  been  used  in  the  entire 
work,  and  the  apparatus  still  works  excellently.  The  sound- 
ings were  made  at  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles  apart 

CAItnONIC  ACID   IN  ATMOSPBEBIC   AlE. 

In  a  paper  by  Truchot  upon  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  existing  in  atmospheric  air,  and  its  variation  with  alti- 
tude, it  is  stated,  first,  that  the  proportion  is  a  little  greater 
during  the  night  than  the  day,  amounting  to  abont  four  vol- 
umes in  the  ten  thousand  by  day,  and  four  and  three  tenths 
by  night,  according  to  one  determination,  and  to  a  little  less 
by  another;  second,  that  the  propoition  of  carbonic  acid  is 
not  decidedly  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  away 
from  the  direct  influence  of  vegetation;  third,  that  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  plants  with  green  leaves  in  continual  vegetation 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varies  notably,  whether  the 
green  portion  is  illumined  by  the  sun,  or  is  in  the  shade,  or 
entirely  in  obscurity. 

In  reference  to  variation  with  altitude,  it  is  found  that  the 
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proportion  dimiDishes  quite  rapidly  as  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere, a  fact  not  at  all  remarkable  when  we  i-eflect  that 
it  is  at  the  sarface  of  the  earth  that  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
dnced,  and  that  it  is  seasibly  heavier  than  the  air  itself.  The 
diffusion  of  the  two  gases,  however,  carries  the  carbonic  acid 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  bat  this  is  not  sufficient  to  sata- 
rate  the  air  at  a  very  great  height. — 6  B,  1873, 585. 

THE  LAWS   OF  STORMS  IM  HORTH  AMEBICA. 

An  important  memoir  on  the  laws  of  American  stoi-ms 
vas  recently  presented  by  Profeesor  Loomis,  of  Yale  College, 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  has  lately  been 
poblished  in  a  revised  edition.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Loomis  were  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
United  States  weather-maps,  as  issued  from  the  Army  Signal- 
office.  Among  the  results  attained  by  him,  he  states  that 
the  greatest  daily  velocity  with  which  storm  centres  move 
along  the  earth's  surface  is  found  in  February,  the  lowest  in 
August.  The  average  direction  of  the  storm  paths  is  more 
northerly  in  October  than  in  July.  Very  rarely  do  storms 
travel  in  a  west  or  northwest  direction.  Among  the  disturb- 
ing causes  affecting  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  a  storm 
centre,  ho  states  that  there  must  be  a  connection  between  it 
and  the  fait  of  rain  (aa  hns  been  established  by  numerous 
other  investigators),  and  finds  with  reference  to  American 
storms,  as  an  exact  result,  the  following  general  law:  that 
the  average  velocity  of  the  stoi-m  progress  is  about  thirty- 
nine  miles  per  hour  when  the  extent  of  rain  area  is  600  miles 
in  advance  of  the  storm,  but  its  velocity  is  fourteen  miles  per 
hour  when  the  rain  area  extends  350  miles  in  advance  of  the 
Btorin.  The  average  course  of  the  storm  paths  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  axis  of  the  area  over  which  rain  falls 
during  the  preceding  eight  hours;  the  stronger  the  wind  on 
the  west  side  of  a  storm,  the  less  is  the  velocity  of  the  storm 
progress.  At  the  height  of  6000  feet,  in  the  western  quad- 
rant of  a  storm,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  more  than  double 
the  rate  of  the  storm's  progress.  The  isobares  inclosing  the 
storm's  centre  in  more  than  half  the  cases  examined  by  him 
were  elliptical,  the  major  axes  being  half  as  long  again  as  the 
minor  axes.  In  a  small  number  of  storms  the  major  axis  wss 
at  least  four  times  the  minor.     The  longer  axis  most  fre- 
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queotly  lies  in  a  direction  bearing  about  forty  degrees  east. 
— t  J>,  July,  1 874.  

ST.  CLAIR  UBVIU-E'S  WBATHBR  PBOONOSTICATIOSS. 

Duiing  tbe  winter  of  1873-4,  the  eminent  French  geolo- 
gist Deville  astonished  tbe  world  by  a  number  of  weather 
predictions,  whose  fulfillment  has  been  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion. M.  Deville  baa  very  oilon  published  similar  prognoEti- 
cations,  wbicb  wei-o  always  EiicceE8ful,but  never  perhaps  in 
BO  striking  a  way.  Having  at  hand  an  immense  namher  of 
trustworthy  observations,  continued  for  many  years  in  all 
£urope,  and  especially  in  France,  he  has  discovered  thit 
there  is  monthly  a  large  thenaometricnl  oscillation,  which 
be  calls  dodecuple,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  twelve. 
This  oscillation  generally  takes  place  in  the  second  week  of 
the  month,  hnt  is  not  equally  marked  every  month,  and  is 
not  always  a  depression,  but  sometimes  an  elevation  of  tern- 
peratnre.  The  November  oscillation,  for  instance,  is  a  de- 
cided elevation  of  temperature,  February,  March,  and  May, 
on  the  contrary,  have  a  cold  period.  The  range  of  the  oscil- 
lations, as  well  as  their  exact  position  in  time,  varies  for  dif- 
ferent yeai-s,  very  probably  because  there  is  more  than  one 
single  cause  in  operation  to  produce  them.  Happily,  M.De- 
ville  has  discovered  an  indication  which  enables  hira  to 
foresee  which  oscillations  are  to  be  the  largest  or  tbe  small- 
est. He  finds  that  each  dodecuple  oscillation  of  the  tempe^ 
ature  is  preceded  by  a  similar  dodecuple  oscillation  in  the 
barometric  pressure,  the  difference  of  time  between  both  os- 
cillations being  ordinarily  five  days,  Consequentlyj  having 
noticed  a  large  barometric  oscillation  on  March  2,  he  was 
certain  that  by  the  8th  of  the  month  the  regular  thermomet- 
ric  oscillation  for  March  should  appear  very  decidedly.  The 
deviation  of  the  thermometric  oscillation  is  uncertain  to  tbe 
extent  of  four  or  five  days.  Accoi-dingly,  on  the2d  of  March 
be  predicted  a  very  cold  peiiod  to  he  approaching,  begin- 
ning with  the  flth  and  ending  with  the  ISth  of  the  month— 
a  prediction  that  was  fully  verified,  and  was  the  more  es- 
pecially noticed  because  the  cold  was  initi.ated  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  the  fii-st  of  the  year,  in  that  city.  M.  Deville  is 
of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  observed  by  him  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  certain  cosmical  streams  of  meteoric  bod- 
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ieg,  which  may  chance  to  be  distribatcd  in  an  irregular  mnn- 
□er  in  celestial  space.  These  assumptions  are  purely  hypo, 
tbetical,  but  the  eiiBtence  of  the  dodecuple  peiiod  in  itself  is 
based  on  obeen'atioD,  and  can  not  be  questioned. — 12^,1674, 
IX.,  445.  

PHTBICAL  GBOGBAPBT   OF  CHILE. 

Mr.  Reed,  after  a  i-esidencc  of  four  years  in  Chile,  sends  to 
the  Bristol  Katuraliste'  Society  an  interesting  account  of  the 
physical  geography  and  botany  of  that  couutry,  from  which 
we  take  one  or  two  items  that  may,  perhaps,  be  novel.  The 
Tolcanoea  of  the  Chilian  Andes  are  all  to  the  south  of  Santi- 
ago. The  altitude  of  the  anow-line  in  the  latitude  of  Santi- 
ago is  estimated  at  11,000  feet,  hut  is  frequently,  according 
to  the  author,  as  high  as  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet  At  a 
height  of  between  11,000  and  1S,000  feet  large  patches  of 
snow^,  possibly  forming  glaciers,  have  been  noticed  by  him. 
llie  wind  at  mid-day  on  the  mountain-tops  is  so  strong  that 
it  is  considered  prudent  to  cross  the  mountains  early  in  the 
morning.  The  height  of  the  Andes  affects  the  rain-fall,  by 
depriving  the  east  winds  of  a  large  amount  of  moisture. 
North  of  latitude  36°  south  the  rain-fail  at  the  coast  is  from 
7  to  22  inches  annually;  but  in  latitudes  40°  and  41°  it 
amoQDts  to  from  105  to  115  inches.  With  regard  to  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  Mr.  Reed  states  that  we  have  no  reliable 
knowledge  of  its  rain-fall,  but,  judging  from  the  best  informa- 
tion extant  on  the  subject,  it  rains  about  twice  in  a  century, 
according  to  one  authority,  or  twice  in  a  decade,  according 
to  another. — Proc.  JJristol  Ifat.  Soc.,I.,T.,ll9. 

SEFOBT   OV  TBB   COHHlTrBX   FOR  THE   BXFLOBATIOH   OF  TBB 
ADBIATIC. 

The  third  annnal  report  of  the  permanent  committee  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  has  just  come  to  hand, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  committee  maintains  eleven 
stations  of  observation  at  which  meteorological  and  physical 
data  are  accumulated.  In  reference  to  the  ocean  itself,  its 
temperature,  its  saltness,  its  tides,  and  its  currents  are  care- 
fully recorded,  and  all  possible  opportunities  embraced  for 
collecting  journals  of  observation  made  upon  vessels  navi- 
gating that  water.    The  commission  stands  in  intimate  con- 
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nection  with  the  Austrian  navy  and  commeTcial  marine  od 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  system  of  schools  and  the  Natiou- 
al  Meteorological  Bureau  on  the  other.  The  tempcnitDres 
of  the  water  are  taken  at  various  depths,  increasing  regular- 
ly from  the  surface  down  to  120  feet,  and  many  interegtiog 
phenomena  will  be  noted  in  examining  the  detailed  obsen-a- 
tions  as  printed  in  the  report. 

The  changes  of  temperattire,  at  great  depths,  are  ceilaiol; 
very  remarkable;  showing,  appai-ently,  that  currents  eiisl, 
even  at  the  lowest  depths  Just  mentioned,  which  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  winds  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  surface.  The  numerous  accurate  observations  of  the 
tides,  and  the  somewhat  complicated  phenomena  that  the; 
present,  have  incited  Professor  Stahlberger  to  a  more  eire- 
ful  investigation  of  the  ebh  and  flood  tides  in  the  harbor  of 
Fiume,  which  he  represents  as  probably  being  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  interfei'ence  of  four  simple  oscillations  of 
the  ocean,  arriving  simultaneously  at  that  harbor. — Thvd 
MqiQTt  Adr.  Com.  

NEW  ADICIRXLTY  WIKD  AND  CUERBHT  CQABTS. 

The  Admiralty  charts  of  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
oceans  show,  for  the  four  senEons,  the  pressure,  winds,  and 
temperature  over  all  parts  of  the  globe  covered  by  the  sea. 
The  most  important  piece  of  new  work  in  these  charts  is  the 
isohares,  which  give  the  barometric  pressure  for  each  of  tbe 
seasons,  and  which,  taken  in  connection  with  Buchan's  iso- 
hares for  the  continents,  may  he  regarded  as  the  first  approxi- 
mation to  a  complete  representation  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
over  both  land  and  sea.  A  minute  examination  seems  to 
show  that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  impoitaut  means.  In  general,  it  seems  that  in 
the  ocean  to  the  westward  of  each  of  the  continents  there  is 
at  all  seasons  an  area  of  high  pi-essura  In  these  areas  tbe 
absolute  pi-essure  is  greatest  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
respective  hemispheres.  The  position  and  shape  of  the  iso- 
bares  appear  to  ho  largely  determined  by  that  of  the  conti- 
nents adjoining.  The  barometric  gradients  ai-e  much  less  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  areas  of  higli 
pressure.  Out  of  these  areas  the  winds  blow  in  all  directions 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  Buys  Ballot  law,  so  call- 
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ed.  The  isothermal  cbmta  present  many  of  the  defects  com- 
mon to  all  similai:  chartB  publiahed  bo  far.  The  iaothennala 
for  the  mouths  of  January  and  July  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  as  yet  been  accurately  worked  out  for  the  whole  globe. 
These  charts  place  it  beyond  all  doabt  that  it  is  to  the  winds 
that  we  must  now  look  as  the  prime  mover  of  oceanic  cur- 
rents.—12  A,  IX,  288.        

HABITIMB   UETEOROLOGT. 

The  Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna  expressed  its  con- 
viction that  it  was  desirable  that  each  country  should,  if  pos- 
sible, collect  all  its  meteorological  observations  at  one  place ; 
that  the  Institute  for  Maritime  Meteorology  should  be  estab- 
lished as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea,  and  that  tbia  institute 
might  beat  be  placed  under  the  general  management  of  the 
chief  meteorological  institute  of  the  country.  The  convening 
of  a  Maritime  Meteorological  Confei'ence  was  declared  to  be 
desirable,  and  a  permanent  committee  appointed  with  this 
end  in  view.— J2^,X.,I8. 

UETEOBOLOGY  1«   YOKOH&UA. 

The  German  branch  at  Yokohama  of  the  Society  for  the 
Xatnral  History  and  Ethnology  of  Eastern  Asia  ehowe  in  its 
last  publication  the  activity  of  its  members.  Besides  r^ii- 
lar  meteorological  observations  taken  apparently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society,  and  published  by  them,  we  have  very 
nameroua  determinations  of  altitudes  in  Japan,  by  means,  of 
coarse,  of  the  portable  barometer,  and  have  also  some  excel* 
lent  descriptions  of  the  volcano  of  Fusiyama.  The  first  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  altitude  of  that  volcano  appeai-s 
to  be  due  to  the  members  of  this  society ;  especially  to  Knip. 
ping,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  series  of  observations  for 
fourteen  days,  five  timea  daily,  at  very  carefully  selected 
hours ;  simultaneons  observations  were  made  at  three  points, 
namely,  the  summit,  the  base,  and  intermediate  stations. 
The  best  standard  instrnments  by  Green  and  other  makers 
were  used,  and  the  computations  were  made  by  the  formula 
lately  published  by  RUhlmann,  and  which  has  met  with  so 
much  acceptance.  The  resulting  altitude  of  the  summit  of 
Fusiyama — I2,23S  feet — places  it  among  the  loftiest  of  voU 
cinoes.—Mi(tAeilunffett,  Yokohama. 
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PKOPOSBD  CHABT  OF  TOX  TTEATHEL 

Captniti  Hoffmeyer,  director  of  the  Royal  Meteoro)<^iol 
Institute  of  Copeuhagen,  announces  his  intention  to  pnbliah 
daily  charts  of  the  weather  fi-om  60°  east  to  60°  west  loDgi- 
tude,  and  from  30°  to  75°  nortli  latitude.  The  charts  for  the 
three  months  from  December  to  Febmarywill  be  pnh}isbed 
ns  an  experiment ;  and  the  work  will  be  continaed  should 
Buitable  support  be  given.  The  cost  will  be  four  francs  per 
month,  exclusive  of  postal  chaises, — 12  A,  Juw  25, 1874, 
146.  

HETEOBOLOGT  IN  JAPiN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  it  was 
stated  that  the  Army  Signal-office  had  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  society,  in  any  possible  way,  to  aecnre  a 
complete  set  of  meteorological  observations  in  Yokohami; 
that,  on  the  other  band,  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese  gov* 
emmeiit  was  much  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  a  general  syB- 
tem  of  meteorological  reports  might  be  made  throughout  the 
empire,  in  accordance  with  the  simultaneous  system  recom- 
mended at  Vienna.  The  light-faouse  and  mining  departments 
of  Japan  keep  meteorological  records,  and  it  was  remarked  by 
Professor  Ayrton  that  the  Japanese  government,  so  &r  as  be 
was  able  to  team,  was  inclined  to  leave  purely  astronomical 
observations  to  the  Kaval  Department,  while  the  £nginee^ 
ing  College  would  undertake  those  of  a  meteorological  char 
actcr.  Men  eminently  adapted  to  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vations could,  according  to  him,  be  readily  found  among  the 
cultivated  Japanese.  The  importance  of  telegraphio  lines 
and  telegraphio  communication  in  Japan,  in  reference  to 
earthquakes,  was  especially  mentioned,  and  also  the  interest 
that  would  attach  to  electrical  observations. — Japan  WeMi/ 
Mail,  1874, 274.  


This  difference  has  been  investigated  by  Fines,  who  finds 
that,  as  has  been  also  generally  ascertained  by  other  obser- 
vations, the  mean  annnal  temperature  in  the  interior  of  a 
city  is  decidedly  higher  than  outside.     On  the  other  hand. 
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tlie  maximum  temperatures  in  tlie  fall  and  winter  are  some- 
what lower  io  the  city,  wtiile  in  the  spring  aud  summer  they 
are  somewhat  higher.  On  olear  nights  the  difference  be- 
tween the  miDimum  temperatures  in  the  city  and  the  oonn- 
try  may  amount  to  13^°  Fahr.,  that  in  the  country  being  the 
lower  of  the  two.  Also,  the  annual  average  difference  be- 
tween the  maxima  and  the  minima  is  greater  for  the  country 
than  the  city. — Fterte/jaAre«--Be»«e,lI.,i.,  139. 

SELF-BECOBDIKG  BAB0METEB6. 

A  memoir,  by  Wild,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  means  of 
keeping  continuous  records  of  barometric  observations,  has 
recently  appeared,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  electric  self- 
recording  barometer  devised  by  him,  and  called  the  balance 
barometer,  is  compensated  for  temperature,  and  gives  results 
whose  accuracy  is  equal  to  that  of  the  beet  direct  observa- 
tions with  ordinary  quicksilver  barometers.  Of  all  methods 
of  recording  the  barometric  pressure.  Wild  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  electric,  as  compared  with  the  photographic. — 
J3cr  Naturforacher,  p.  18fl. 

TBMPEBATUSE  AND  PEESSUBK  CUBING  THE  UONSOON  M0NTB3. 

In  an  article  on  the  climate  of  Asia  in  the  i-egion  of  the 
monsoons,  Hann  states : 

1.  That  the  annual  mean  diminntion  of  temperature  with 
altitude  is,  in  the  tropics,  in  general,  perhaps  not  greater  than 
in  Central  Europe. 

2.  During  the  regular  monsoon,  tlie  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture with  altitude  is  slow  on  the  windward  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, but  rapid  on  the  leeward  side. 

3.  It  can  not  be  proved  that  the  condensation  of  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  aqueons  vapor  during  tlie  rainy  seasou  in  the 
East  Indies  increases  the  temperatnre  of  the  air  in  the  higher 
stations,  not  even  in  those  places  where  it  might  have  been 
expected. 

4.  A  phenomenon  that  is  in  intimate  connection  wilh  the 
constant  winds  of  the  regions  of  the  monsoons  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  perceptible  annual  period  exists,  in  the  differ- 
ences of  atmospheric  pressure,  at  stations  of  various  altitudes. 
These  differences  have  their  greatest  value  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stalions,  and  their  small- 
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est  values  in  the  opposite  course. — Sitz.  Ser.  Royal  Acad,  of 
Scienees,  Vienna,  vol,  Ixvil,  p.  448. 


INPLrSNCE    OF  THE   BUS   OK  ATIfOBFHEKIC  FBEBBDBK. 

Hornstein,  in  a  memoir  on  the  dependence  of  the  daily 
variation  of  the  barometer  upon  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  iu 
axis,  ahows  that  the  barometric  presanre  is  so  decidedly  in- 
fluenced by,  the  aspect  of  the  solar  surface  that  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  (namely,  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  days)  can  be  determined  from  barometric  obser- 
vations, as  he  has  also  been  able  to  show  with  reference  to 
magnetic  observations.  Concerning  the  explanation  of  the 
ivmarkable  coincidences  observed  by  him  between  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  phenomena,  he  remarks  that  their 
explanation  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  infiuence  on  the 
earth  of  the  electnc  condition  of  the  solar  surface. — Sitz,  Ber. 
Royal  Acad,  o/  Sciences,  Vienna,  vol.  IxviL,  p.  416. 

TBE    WINDS   OF  TUB   WEST  INDIES. 

The  atmospheric  currents  that  pravail  at  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  been  succinctly  described  by  Palgravo 
as  follows:  The  snrface  or  lowest  current  blows  approxi- 
matsly  fram  the  N.N.E.,  varying  to  the  north  duiing  the 
night  and  early  morning,  and  to  the  east  from  noon  tilt  sim- 
seL  This  continues  with  great  steadiness  for  nearly  nine 
months  of  the  year,  its  strength  varying  from  a  brisk  gala 
between  3  and  4  A.M.,  and  about  the  same  hours  P.M.,  to  a 
light  breeze  at  the  intermediate  hours.  This  current,  known 
as  the  trade-wind,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  thousand 
feet  in  vertical  height  Next  above  this  comes  the  sooth- 
west  wind ;  this  brings  with  it  light  cirrus  clouds,  while  the 
northeast  wind  bears  light  masses  of  cumulns,  with  occasional 
short  heavy  showei-s.  When  the  second  or  southwest  cur- 
rent descends  low  enough  to  have  effect  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face, it  is  deflected  to  the  south,  and  is  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain -clouds  and  electrical  phenomena.  Above  these  two 
strata  reigns  the  west  wind,  manifested  by  light  cirrus  clouds. 
These  three  winds  blow  with  scai-cely  any  intemiption  from 
November  to  June.  Heavy  gales,  amounting  to  storms, 
sometimes  blow  here  duriug  tfae  winter  months  from  between 
N*.  and  N.E,     The  white  squalls  are  another  peculiar  class  of 
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phenomena  occnrring  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  They 
take  place  on  calm  dflys,  and  their  duration  is  very  limited, 
and  no  instance  is  on  record  of  any  appearance  of  a  circular 
motion  of  the  clonds. — 12  A,  X,,  65. 

A.  8EHSITITE   VARIATION   BAROHETEB. 

Kohlrauscb,  in  describing  an  ingcnioiia  barometer  devised 
by  bim,  very  correctly  remarks  that  such  an  instmment, 
which  combines  with  unbounded  sensitiveness  the  absence  of 
any  friction,  which  requires  only  a  single  observation  to  be 
made,  which  consumes  no  time,  and  posseKses  so  slight  a  mo- 
ment of  inertia  that  it  follows  the  variation  of  the  atmos- 
pheric preeaure  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  would  probably 
eicite  some  interest.  The  instrument  devised  by  him  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  ring,  such  as  belongs  to  a  Bourdon  aneroid, 
one  aide  of  which  is  firmly  screwed  to  a  holder.  The  other 
free  end  pushes  against  a  small  mirror  in  a  metal  frame, 
which  is  suspended  on  little  springs  of  pendulum  steel.  A 
scale  is  placed  about  ten  feet  distant  from  the  mirror,  ao  that 
two  inches  of  ordinary  barometric  change  correspond  to  three 
feet  on  the  scale.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  ap- 
paratus is  extremely  great,  but,  by  introducing  a  proper 
amonnt  of  air  within  the  tube,  this  may  be  reduced  to  a 
very  small  quantity,  A  curve  is  given  showing  the  course 
of  barometric  pressure  during  three  minntes  of  time  on  the 
occasion  of  a  very  stormy  day,  observations  being  noted 
down  every  three  seconds.  Kohlransch  states  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  connection  between  baromet- 
ric oscillations  and  flashes  of  lightning.—?  A,  1874,  XLVII., 


BAEOMETItIC  VARIATIONS. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  Pro- 
fessor J.  K.  Laugbton  gave  some  of  his  conclusions  on  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer ; 
and  although  these  views  seem  to  be  identical  with  those 
maintained  by  Lament,  of  Munich,  as  long  ago  as  1832,  yet 
it  is  worth  while  to  revive  their  consideration  in  these  days 
when  so  much  attention  is  directed  to  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. Langhton  believes  that  the  cause  of  the  diurnal 
variatioD  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  different  temperatnre  and 
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hnmidity  at  diSerent  times  of  tlie  day,  bat  rather  ia  the  in- 
ertia of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  the  morning  permits  its 
clastic  force  to  be  increased  by  a  rapidly  increaeing  tempera- 
ture before  its  inertia  of  rest  can  be  overcome  Bufficientlj 
to  allow  it  to  enlarge  its  volume ;  but  when  that  inertia  of 
rest  is  overcome,  then  the  inertia  of  motion  permits  it  to  re- 
move from  the  place  of  observation  any  excess  of  wh&tisdne 
to  the  increased  elasticity.  The  nocturnal  maximam  and 
luiuimam  are  caused,  then,  by  the  resilient  power  of  the  air, 
which  gives  it  alternately  an  inward  and  oatward  motion, 
and  each  way  in  excess  of  what  is  due  to  the  decrease  or  in- 
crease of  elasticity  by  reason  of  the  inertia  of  motion.  If 
this  explanation  is  correct,  we  ought  to  find  a  certain  tend- 
ency of  the  wind  toward  east  in  the  morning  and  toward 
west  in  the  evening;  and  this  tendency  does  seem  to  be 
shown  in  the  very  few  published  observations  which  perniit 
a  comparison  to  be  made.  Further  observations,  as  confirm- 
ing or  disproving  the  proposed  theory,  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired.—12  A,  1874,  IX.,  495. 

PBOT£CTtNG  IKFLCEKCE   OF  TOB   £A£Th's  ATMOSPHERE. 

Weilemano,  afler  reducing  the  hourly  observations  made  it 
Borne,  Switzerland,  for  seven  years,  and  deducing  therefrom 
the  laws  of  diurnal  change  of  temperature,  has  investigated 
the  influence  of  cloudiness  on  the  daily  variation,  especially 
at  night.  He  finds  that  the  radiating  power  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  every  where  and  at  all  times  the  same.  The  tern- 
peratnre  in  the  morning  is,  he  finds,  in  cloudy  weather  five 
or  six  degrees  higher  than  in  clear  weather.  And,  again, 
the  simple  atmosphere  of  the  earth  surrounds  it  lilce  a  pro- 
tecting layer  of  clouds,  and  that  without  this  the  earth 
would  experience  daily  an  enormous  variation  in  tempera- 
ture. Even  the  clear  sky,  or  rather  the  moisture  present  as 
an  invisible  vapor,  protects  the  earth,  with  an  efficiency  equal 
to  about  one  third  of  that  exerted  by  a  layer  of  clouds,  against 
too  strong  a  daily  change  of  temperature. — 1»  C,  1874, 194. 


THE  BECK  NT  UAURmUS  HUBRICANE. 

Severe  hurricanes  have  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  novelties,  and  it  would  hardly 
foe  worth  while  to  mention  a  special  one  that  lately  occurred 
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ID  tfae  Indian  Ocean,  had  it  not  happened  that  this  one  eeenis 
to  have  passed  directly  over  the  island  of  Manritius,  iamons 
in  TDeteoro logical  science  as  the  residence  of  Meldmm,  and 
the  place  of  operation  of  that  meteorological  society  which 
has  done  so  much  to  increase  onr  knowledge  of  these  terri' 
hie  atmospheric  disturbances.  Indications  of  the  late  hurri- 
cane were  observed  on  the  S2d  of  March,  at  Port  Louis,  in  a 
falling  barometer  and  a  rising  wind,  which  increased  until  it 
reached  its  height  on  the  S7th  and  28th,  Its  greatest  force 
was  11  on  the  Beaufort  scale,  and  the  barometer  sank  as  low 
as  28.57  inches.  The  town  itself  pi'esented  a  very  sad  ap- 
pearance after  the  storm  was  ovei-,  the  roofs  and  debris  of 
fallen  hoosea,  and  broken  trees  iunnraeroble,  partially  ob- 
etracting  all  of  the  main  streets.  Thei-e  wei-e  very  few 
hcuaea  bnt  were  more  or  less  injared;  the  musenm  of  the 
Koyal  College  was  nDi-oofed,  many  cellars  were  inundated 
and  valoable  goods  destroyed,  and  many  lives  were  lost. — 12 

THE  T£UPERATI7BE   OF  KAIN-WA.TEB,  ' 

The  temperature  of  falling  rain  in  thunder-storms  has  been 
observed  for  four  years  by  Bi-eitenlohner.  He  finds  that, 
during  this  interval,  from  one  third  to  one  fonrtfa  of  the  total 
isinrfall  occnrs  in  connection  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  table  showing  his  results  explains  many  views  on  the 
various  relations  between  the  temperatui-c  of  the  air  and  the 
rain.  The  average  of  the  observations  shows  that  the  fitlling 
rain  belonging  to  storms  that  come  from  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  horizon  is  generally  colder,  the  differences  dimin- 
ishing as  we  tarn  to  the  west  or  east;  while  the  rain-fall 
coming  from  the  southwest  is  decidedly  warmer.  The  great- 
est Dumber  of  thunder-storms  comes  to  his  station  in  Austria 
from  the  northwest,  and  the  next  most  numerous  claes  of 
storms  come  from  the  southwest  and  the  northeast.  Com- 
paring the  quantity  of  rain-fall  and  the  temperatures,  it  seems 
that  the  greatest  rain-fall  corresponds  nearly  tojhe  colder 
temperatures,  the  least  min-fall  to  the  warmer.  The  region 
of  greatest  nnmber  of  storms  ia  also  the  region  of  greatest 
mn-falL  Ordinarily  the  rain  is  more  or  less  nearly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  itself,  and  varies  therefrom,  at  moat,  only 
a  few  tenths  of  a  degree.     From  the  study  of  the  observa- 
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tioDB  of  Breitenlohner,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  such 
thiog  as  the  wann  rain  that  ie  freqaently  epoken  of— rains, 
that  is  to  Bay,  vhoee  temperatures  are  materinlly  difierent 
from  that  of  the  air.  The  correctoess,  bovever,  of  the  ob- 
serration  that  ad  increase  of  temperatare  does  follow  rain- 
fall still  remains,  only,  as  ia  too  frequently  the  case, the  cause 
is  confounded  with  the  effect. —  Vierteljahres-Hevue  der  Ifa- 
turwiaaenschaflen,  II.,  ii.,  00. 

THE   PHYSICAL  THKOKV    OF   UNDER-CUB BENTS. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  illoslration  of  the  physical  theory  of  nn- 
der-cnrrents,  exhibited  before  the  British  Association  a  sec- 
tional map  of  the  sea  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bennndas, 
and  including  the  isothermal  lines.  These  lines  were  tilted 
tip  at  the  western  end,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  cold  cnr- 
rent  between  the  American  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  This 
fact  was  interpreted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  eaith,  combined  with  the  fact  that  this  cold  water  is 
flowing  fi-om  north  to  south.  A  similar  phenomenon  ia  met 
with  on  the  east  coast  of  Japat),  where  there  is  a  cold  band 
between  the  Japan  ourrent  and  the  land,  and  also  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  there  ia  glacial  water  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  existence  of  this  cold  current  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  extending  down  even  off  the  coast  of  Massa* 
chusetts  and  beyond,  is  well  known  to  American  marine 
zoologists,  the  parUes  working  in  connecUon  with  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  1872  and  1873,  having  obtained 
at  various  localities,  at  depths  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  temperatnrcs  aa  low  aa  35"  Fahr. — 15  A^ 
September  5, 1874, 317.        

maixet's  theoet  of  volcanic  energt. 
The  important  memoir  of  itobert  Mallet,  which  was  an- 
nounced nearly  two  years  ago  as  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  the  main  points  of  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, has  but  recently  been  received  in  this  country,  and 
justifies  the  expectations  concerning  it,  as  being,  evidently, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
seismology  that  has  been  made  since  the  publication, in  1657, 
of  the  fii'St  principles  of  seismology  by  the  same  author. 
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Mallet  accepts,  in  general,  Sir  William  Thomson's  view  that 
plutonie  action  results  from  the  dtssipatioD  of  enei^y  in  the 
Bhape  of  terrestrial  heat,  and  that  the  elevation,  folding,  and 
crushing  of  strata  is  the  result  of  tangential  pi-essore,  origi- 
nating in  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  by  slow  refi-ig- 
erotion.  The  heat  is  pi-odnoed  locally  within  the  solid  shell 
of  our  globe  in  three  principal  ways:  first,  by  the  compres- 
sion of  Tocka  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  j  second,  the  fric- 
tion by  the  sliding  of  beds  of  rock  npon  each  other ;  third, 
the  cmshing  of  rock.  He  attempts  to  prove  these  points  by 
showing  that  the  gravitation  of  the  unsupported  shell  of  the 
earth  is  adequate  to  crush  into  powder  all  the  materials  of 
which  it  consists,  and  that  the  beat  produced  by  crashing  is 
euflicient  to  account  for  existing  phenomena.  A  long  series 
of  highly  accurate  experiments  and  observations  upon  the 
crushing  of  cubes  of  different  rocks  gives  him  the  numerical 
data  for  computing  the  exact  increase  of  tcmpGi-atnre  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  earth.  From  the  observations  on  the 
contraction  due  to  cooling,  he  concludes  that  the  earth's  di- 
ameter, when  liquid,  must  have  been  greater  by  one  hnndred 
and  eighty-nine  miles  than  at  present.— 4  ^,  VII.,  142. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF  CIBINTBIA. 

Prettner  has  published  an  important  and  in  many  respects 
a  masterly  work  on  the  climate  of  Carinthia.  The  number  of 
stations  he  uses  amounts  to  forty-two,  being  an  average  of 
one  to  every  four  square  miles  of  the  territory.  Many  of 
these  stations  offer  him  a  series  of  observations  that  extend 
over  long  periods  of  years.  —  Vierteljakra-Rewe,  IL,  i.,  137. 

UATHBUATICAL  THEORY   OF  THB  WIHOS. 

An  excellent  mathematical  paper, by  Professor  Wm.  Ferrel, 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  cyclones. 
The  mechanical  theory  of  the  cause  of  these  atmosphcrio 
disturbances  was  made  known  by  Ferrel  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  present  paper  he  is  able  to  refer  directly  to  the 
great  mass  of  observations  that  have  accnmulatecl  since  the 
establishment  of  national  weather  bureaus  throughout  the 
world,  and  shows  that  the  average  of  great  numbers  of  ob- 
servations completely  verifies  the  mathematical  deductions 
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originally  published  by  him. — Proc  NaL  Acad.  ofSei.,Mw 
York  jyaUy  Tnbutie,  April  25, 1 B74. 


IIOTGUENTS   OF   nAU.-6T0B^tS  tS   ] 

An  investigation  of  the  ocenrrence  of  hail-stomis  ia  eoii- 
taioed  in  Karaten's  monograph  on  the  climate  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  In  this  investigation  he  has  made  use  of  tbe  dau 
oollected  by  the  Hail  iDsurance  GompaDy  of  Kiel,  and  has 
been  able  to  present  a  reliable  hail-chart  for  this  region.  It 
appears  from  this  chart  that  the  bail-storms  move  from  the 
Elbe  northeastward  to  the  Baltic ;  and  in  Holstein  they  pre- 
serve the  same  direction,  bnt  withont  passing  beyond  the 
Kider.  This  average  direction  of  hall-storms  in  Scbleswig- 
Holstein  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  deduced  by  Le  Yenier 
for  the  temtory  of  France.  —  Vtertdjahres  Sevue,  IL,  i.,  137. 

SEBIES   OF  EXPERIUEMTAL  TBGKMOHETBBS. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Symons  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  a 
series  of  fourteen  carefully  constrncted  thermometers,  differ- 
ing either  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  bulbs  or  in  the  mateml 
with  which  they  were  filled,  some  being  mercurial  and  others 
containing  alcohol.  As  the  result  of  experiments  made  with 
them,  it  is  ascertained  that  very  large  mercurial  bulbs  are 
bnt  little  better  than  those  of  the  same  size  filled  with  alco- 
hol, but  that  with  small  bulbs  the  mercury  is  much  more 
sensitive.— 5^,  October,  1874, 444. 

THE   INCLINATION    OF   THS   VflSV   TO   TUB    EABTB's    SDBFACE. 

Montigny,  by  means  of  observations  made  on  the  tower  at 
Antwerp,  has  shown  that  every  wind  must  have  a  definite 
inclination  to  the  level  surface  of  the  sea.  The  infiueuce  of 
the  winds  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  oceans  and  lakes 
would  be  an  impossibility  if  the  wind  moved  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  surface.  The  cause  of  this  inclination  of  the 
wiud  is  easy  to  he  found,  and  lies  in  the  resistance  or  fric- 
tion which  the  lowest  layers  of  air  experience  in  moving 
over  the  uneven  anrface  of  the  earth.  Montigny  develops 
this  relation  in  some  detail,  and  calls  the  attention  of  meteor 
ologists  to  the  fact  that  this  matter  must  foe  attended  to  by 
them  in  their  observations  of  the  wind.  He  suggests  three 
different  ways  of  indicating  and  measuring  the  inclination  of 
the  wind.— 19  C,  1874, 195. 
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THE   BBSIST^SCB   OF  GLASS  TUBES  TO   BOPTDRB. 

M.  Cailletct  finds  that  a  tube  standa  pressure  from  the  out- 
side better  than  the  inside;  but  the  pressures  that  a  tube  can 
bear  from  the  inside  are  very  great.  A  glass  tube  of  nine 
millimetera  internal  diameter  aud  one  millimeter  thick  was 
submitted  to  an  outside  pressure  of  460  atmospheres,  without 
injury,  and  subsequently  to  an  internal  pi-cssui-e  of  104  at- 
mospheres, when  it  burst. — 12  A,  IX.,  316. 


Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  calls  attention  to  certain  re- 
markable moleouiar  changes  occurring  in  iron  wire  at  a  low 
red  beat.  Mr.  Gore,  in  1869,  published  the  impoitant  fact 
that,  when  iron  wire  is  heated  to  bright  incandescence,  aud 
then  allowed  to  cool,  a  momentary  elongation  occurs  just 
after  it  has  begnn  to  contract  by  cooling.  Mr.  Barrett  haV' 
ing  andertakcn  further  to  investigate  this  subject,  finds  that 
daring  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  wire  a  alight  and  mo- 
mentary retrogression  in  the  otherwise  regular  expansion 
was  noticed  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  the  powerful 
jerk  that  occurred  on  cooling;  and,  again,  it  was  evident 
that  tho  anomalous  deportment  of  the  iron  occnrred  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  temperature  at  which  iron  undergoes 
magnetic  change.  All  kinds  of  iron  do  not  exhibit  this  be- 
havior, some  showing  it  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 
Barrett  w^s  not  able  to  detect  any  change  in  heating  or  cool- 
ing in  certain  specimens  of  good,  soft  iron  wire,  but  in  hard 
iron  wire,  and  notably  in  steel  wire,  it  is  very  apparent. — ■ 
Lon.,  Ed.,  and  Dub.  Philos.  Mag.,  1873, 472. 

TIIE  FIBST  BEPOBT  OF  THE   BBmSH   AB60CIATI0K    COMHTTrSB 
OS  DTMASflCAL  AND  Kt-ECTKICAL  DNIT8. 

The  first  report  of  this  committee  was  made  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  is  confined  principally  to  the  selection  and  no- 
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mencktare  of  units  of  force  and  energy,  under  which  head 
the  committee  is  itself  prepared  to  olTer  certain  definite  recom- 
mendations, which  are  as  follows:  First,  the  gramme,  ccnli- 
meter,  and  second  are  recommended  as  the  units  of  mnn, 
length,  and  time,  respectively;  a  combination  which  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  nnit  of  masa  appear  identical  with 
the  masa  of  the  nnit  volame  of  water— in  other  words,  of 
making  the  value  of  the  density  of  water  appear  equal  to 
unity.  From  these  fundamental  units  the  units  of  elecliical 
aod  magnetic  magnitudes,  now  in  commoo  use,  may  he  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  recommended  that,  until  special  names  shall  ' 
be  prepared  for  them,  they  be  distinguished  from  abBolotc 
units,  otherwise  derived,  by  the  three  initial  letters  C.  Q.  S, 
As  regards  the  name  to  be  ^vcn  to  the  C  G.  b.  unit  of  force, 
it  is  recommended  that  it  be  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  word 
Soyafuc — the  form  dynamy  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  etomologiste.  The  work  done  hy  this  force  working 
through  a  centimeter  is  the  C.  G.  S.  nnit  of  work,  for  which 
is  proposed  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek,  erg  y  the  C,  G.  S. 
nnit  of  power  is  the  power  of  dping  work  at  the  rate  of  one 
erg  per  second,  and  the  power  of  an  engine  can  be  specified 
in  ergs  per  second.  The  common  and  extremely  variable 
unit  of  one  horse-power  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  erg-ten 
second.  For  the  expression  of  high  decimal  multiples  and 
snb-multiples,  the  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Stoney  is  recom- 
mended. It  consists  in  denoting  the  exponent  of  the  power 
of  ten,  which  serves  as  a  multiplier  by  an  appended  cardinal 
number,  if  the  exponent  be  positive,  and  by  a  prefixed  ordi- 
nal number  when  the  exponent  is  negative ;  thus  ten  to  the 
ninth  power,  or  one  thousand  million  grammes,  constitutes  a 
"gramme-nine,"  and  the  one  thousand  millionth  of  a  gramme 
constitutes  a  "ninth-gramme," — Proc.  Bntiah  AasQcialion. 

NBW  INSTBtTMENTS   BXHIBTTBD  AT  THE  APBIL  SOIR&E  OF  TBS 
BOTAL  SOCIETT. 

At  a  recent  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  (being  tlie  first 
held  in  its  new  apartments)  there  was  a  remarkably  good 
display  of  scientific  apparatus,  including  the  following  pieces 
in  the  department  of  physics,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be 
new  to  American  readers.  Mr.  Crookes  exhibited  his  ex'peri- 
ments  showing  the  attraction  and  repulsion  accompanying 
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radiation.  MeaBTB.Whitehouse  &  Latimer  Clark,  an  electrical 
recorder  for  i-egiBteriog  time,  speed,  distance,  and  Dumber 
of  passengers  iiiside  and  out  of  tram-cai'a  and  omnibuses. 
Tbis  information  is  registered  in  four  paraliel  columns,  by 
automatic  pens,  in  red  iuk,  on  long  strips  of  paper.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  exhibited  the  apparatus  constructed  by  himself  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Cottrell,  for  shoving  tho  stoppage  of  sonnd  by 
a  non-homogeneous  mixture  of  air  and  vapoi's,  and  also  ex- 
periments illustrating  Savart's  observations  on  the  action  of 
sound  on  a  jet  of  water.  Mr,  J.  Norman  Lockyer  exhibited 
a  series  of  photographs  of  luetallio  and  solar  spectra,  cnlai^ed 
from  photographs  taken  by  his  new  method  of  comparing 
spectra  by  means  of  a  perforated  shutter  sliding  in  front  of 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  Captain  J.  E.  Davis  exhibited  a 
sextant  which  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  night  ob- 
servations, as  it  permit^  the  taking  of  a  series  of  observations 
without  reading  off  any  until  the  close  of  the  scries,  this  be- 
ing accomplished  by  the  adaptation  of  a  micrometer  move- 
ment to  the  tangent  screw,  and  the  application  of  indicatoi-s 
to  the  arc  of  the  instrument.  Messra,  Tisley  &  Spiller  ex- 
hibited their  compound  pendulum  apparatus  in  action,  and 
distribated  cards  with  the  exquisite  curves  descnbed  upon 
them,  Mr,  E.  B.  Tylor's  ingenious  apparatus  for  illustrating 
refraction  was  shown,  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  triple  com- 
bination double-image  prism.  Messrs.  Neg ret ti  &  Zambra 
exhibited  their  new  ingenious  upsetting  thermometer,  for 
recording  temperatures.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder's  micrometer  is 
described  as  a  most  ingenious  device  for  observing  the  tran- 
sit of  very  faint  stars.  The  spider  lines  are  illuminated  by 
a  aide  light,  and  arc  reflected  into  the  cyc-piece  by  a  mir- 
ror, as  bright  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  aud  can  be  colored 
at  pleasure  by  the  interposition  of  colored  glasses.  The 
bcantiful'photometer  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  The  screen  slides  along  the  divided  scale, 
aud  its  motion  causes  the  increased  overlapping  of  two  sliding 
wedges  of  neutral-tint  glass.  The  light  is  looked  at  directly 
through  a  hole  in  the  screen,  and  the  latter  moved  along  on 
the  scale  until  the  light  just  ceases  to  be  visible.  Dr.Norria, 
of  Birmingham,  exhibited  experiments  showing  that  the  state- 
ment that  India  rubber  contracts  by  heat  is  incorrect.  This 
substance,  it  is  tme,  contracts  in  the  dii-ection  of  its  length, 
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bnt  it  expands  in  breadth  at  the  same  time,  tbus  reeembltDg 
the  so-called  contractioD  of  mnscnlai'  fibre. — 12^,  IX., 50!. 


The  great  iiiveBtigations  of  Professor  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
both  experimental  and  thcoreticnl,  on  the  statics  of  liqaida 
which  ai'e  exposed  outy  to  molecular  forces,  and  are  freed  from 
the  influence  of  gravity,  have  been  recently  published  in  two 
volumes,  with  much  new  material.  These  investigations 
liave  occupied  Plateau's  attention  for  over  thirty  years  past, 
and  many  of  his  results  have  become  familiar  to  American 
readers  through  the  admirable  translations  published  from 
year  to  year  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the, 
-Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  Plateau 
begins  with  some  preliminary  and  general  notions,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  verification  of  the  more  important  prluciples  of 
the  theory  of  capillary  action.  In  the  second  chapter  he  in- 
vestigates the  questions  relative  to  figures  of  equilibriiini  in 
general ;  the  simpler  surfaces  of  revolution  are  passed  over 
somewhat  earsonly,  althongh  with  sufficient  fullness;  and 
especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  new  figures  of  revolution, 
whii'h  he  denominates  the  unduloid,  catenoid,  and  nodiod, 
which  he  has  himself  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  and  vtry 
successfully  investigate.  TJie  vesearcli  upon  the  superior  limit 
of  the  very  small  distance  of  sensible  molecular  attraction  leads 
him  to  the  result  that  in  the  glyceric  liquid  which  he  employs 
the  radius  of  sensible  attraction  is  less  than  the  0.0017  part  of 
a  millimeter.  The  subject  of  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  film  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  inves- 
tigations of  Plateau,  and  has  received  from  him,  as  it  has  in- 
deed from  very  many  invcstigatoi-s,  the  full  attention  that  it 
deserves.  The  theoretical  investigations  of  Tliomson,  as  well 
as  the  experimental  studies  of  Quincke,  Dupr4,  Van  dcrMcns- 
brugghe,  and  many  other  observers,  come  in  to  supplement 
his  own  exhaustive  researches.  The  curious  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  superficial  viscoscity  of  a  liquid  and  the 
interior  viscoscity  is  investigated,  for  pure  water,  for  glycer- 
ine, for  alcohol,  for  sulphuric  ether,  and  for  several  other  typ- 
ical chemical  substances.  Among  the  causes  influencing  the 
duration  of  thin  liquid  films,  Pkteau  enumerates: 
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The  smalt  agitations  of  air. 

The  evaporation  of  tho  liqnitl. 

The  temperature. 

The  action  of  gravity. 

The  combination  of  the  films  into  more  complicated  systems. 

The  size  of  the  films :  the  smaller  films  last  longer  than  the 
lai^e  ones. 

The  nature  of  the  solid  to  which  the  film  adheres. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  Beginning  with  the  knowledge 
which  has  come  down  to  os  from  the  ancients,  and  giving  a 
full  summary  of  the  remarks  of  Boyle,  Hooke,Kewtou,  Gray, 
and  Leideufroat,  he  takes  up,  in  succession,  the  works  of  all 
those  who  have  followed  these  early  explorers  in  this  field, 
giving  what  appears  to  be  an  absolutely  cxhaiiBtive  review 
of  all  published  knowledge  on  this  subject.  After  considei-- 
ing,  in  an  experimental  way,  the  question  of  the  stability  of 
the  figures  of  equilibrium,  and  showing  that  the  experiments 
afibrd  a  complete  verification  of  theoretical  notions  in  this 
respect,  Plateau  concludes  his  work  with  tho  application  of 
the  properties  that  he  has  discovered  to  the  theory  of  the 
formation  of  drops,  the  explosion  of  bubbles,  and  the  cousti- 
tatioQ  of  liquid  veins  flowiug  from  circular  orifices.  Tho  his- 
torical treatment  of  tho  matter  in  connection  with  the  last- 
named  subject  is  equally  as  full  as  the  previously  given  nar- 
ration of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  thin  films.  Plateau 
conclades  with  a  list  of  the  works  of  all  authors  accessible  to 
him  published  previous  to  December,  1873.  It  has  become 
the  custom  of  late  years  for  well-known  scientists  to  collect 
together,  in  convenient  form  for  reference,  the  essays  contrib- 
nted  by  them  to  vanons  scientific  bodies  thronghont  tho 
world,  a  custom  that  certainly  has  very  much  to  commend  it; 
but  Plateau  has  departed  from  custom  in  one  point — namely, 
that,  instead  of  giving  ns  the  separate  essays  as  they  were 
originally  published,  he  has  revised  the  entire  series,  and  has 
in  the  present  work  followed  a  more  methodical  order,  and 
rectified  numerous  passages,  filling  up  many  gaps,  especially 
in  historical  matters.  He  has  even  added  two  entirely  new 
investigations  relative  to  the  superficial  viscosity  of  liquids 
and  the  constitution  of  liquid  veins. — Statique  des  Liquides, 
BruxeUe$,  1874. 
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THE  HOLECULKB   OF   BTHEB. 

In  coDnection  with  the  very  interesting  lecture  of  Maxwell 
on  molecules,  it  is  worth  whiJe  to  record  the  coiifirmatioii 
of  biB  results,  recently  attained  by  Herwig,  This  author, 
starting  from  the  comparison  of  the  expression  for  the  ther- 
mal effect  of  a  galvanic  current,  with  the  expression  for  the 
vis  oiva  Teprescnted  therein,  at  any  moment,  by  the  motion 
of  the  electric  particles,  and  holding  fast  to  the  notion  of 
only  one  electric  fluid,  obtains,  by  a  series  of  reasonably  ap- 
proximate asBumptiona,  tlio  conclasion  that  the  weight  of  a 
molecule  of  ether  amounts  to  considerably  moro  than  the 
one-hundredth  power  of  one  tenth  of  a  milligramme. — 7  A, 
XLVU.,191.  

tebqusm's  tonohbtbb. 
In  oivler  to  determine  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations  of 
any  body,  Terqnem  has  transformed  the  vibrascope  of  Lissar- 
jous  into  a  tonometer.  He  had  made  four  diapasons,  furnished 
with  cursors,  each  carrying  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  its 
branches,  like  the  diapason  of  the  vibrascope,  a  small  bicon> 
vex  lens  to  serve  as  an  objective.  The  etandai-d  diapason  was 
then  so  fixed  that  the  vibration  of  any  tube  or  string  to  bo 
examined  could  bo  seen  through  the  convex  lens.  When  the 
standard  and  experimental  tube  vibrated  together,  and  when 
they  vibrated  in  opposite  directions,  a  phenomenon  was  per- 
ceived similar  to  that  of  the  beats  heard  when  two  sounds 
interfere  with  each  other.  By  the  observation  of  these  beats, 
it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  decide  how  frequently  the  ex- 
perimental body  was  vibrating,  and  thus  to  determine  the 
tone  that  issued  from  it     

MATBBMATICAI.  LAWS   OF  ELA&TICITT. 

Professor  Curioni,  of  the  engineering  school  at  Turin,  has 
published  a  memoir  upon  the  law  of  the  molecular  resistances 
iu  any  elastic  solid  whatever,  elicited  by  any  system  offerees, 
and  has  applied  his  mathematical  deductions  to  the  case  of 
beams  compressed,  distended,  bent,  and  twisted  in  various 
ways.  This  problem,  which  has  been  treated  by  so  many 
eminent  mathematicians  since  the  days  of  Euler,  and  which 
still,  in  all  its  generality,  eludes  the  power  of  the  best  math- 
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emitticianB,  seems  to  be  treated  by  the  author  with  clearness, 
in  that  he  expreasee  the  law  of  the  molecular  resistaace  by 
the  sunjmatioD  of  two  ictegi-ala,  each  depending  iipoa  the  fig- 
ure of  the  body  and  the  nature  of  their  applied  forces.  In  the 
applicstioii  to  special  cases  of  the  very  geueral  formula  whicli 
he  deduces  in  the  first  portion  of  his  essay,  its  coavenieuce 
at  once  becomes  apparent  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  re- 
duces  to  very  simple  equations.  Thus,  by  its  means,  the 
problem  to  find  the  curve  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  its  own 
weight,  and  by  forces  that  bend  it  into  a  complete  semicircle, 
ia  resolved  io  less  than  a  pi^e  of  text,  and  by  one  simple  snb- 
BtitutioD ;  and  the  author  points  out  how  the  general  fonnulti 
given  by  him  can  be  applied  to  any  engineering  problem  in 
the  consideration  of  the  strength  of  materials. — Atti  della  S. 
Ac.  J).  Seienze,  Turin,  1878,  VIIL,  p.  83, 

A   NEW  UBTHOD  FOB  TBB  DETEBUINATIOH   OF   ELASTICITY. 

Among  the  inaugural  dissertations  of  the  competitors  for 
the  Degree  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena,  we  no- 
tice one  by  Hulsse,  detailing  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  co-efficient  of  elasticity.  The  author  states  that  this 
method  was  suggested  to  Lim  in  connection  with  his  labors 
at  Dresden,  in  1971,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  standards  of  Weights  and  Measores.  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  very  accui-ate  balances,  he  remarks  that  the  rela- 
tion between  a  loaded  and  an  unlonded  balance  ought  to 
give  the  means  of  determining  the  co-clficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  balance-beam,  an  idea  that  seems  to  have  been  previously 
suggested  by  Hartig  in  18G9  ;  and  the  authoi-'s  plan  consists 
in  determining  the  deflection  of  the  end  ofthe  beam  from  the 
observed  duration  of  the  vibrations  under  different  loads,  and 
also  in  determining,  independently,  by  theoretical  formulte, 
the  same  time  of  vibration  under  the  assumption  that  no  de- 
flection takes  place.  "By  the  compatison  of  the  two  results 
he  arrives  at  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity.  The  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  former  iuvestigatora  have  consisted  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  attempted  to  measure  directly  the 
deflection  ofabeani,  although  the  quantity  itself  ia  extremely 
nnalL  The  author  applies  hia  method  of  vibrations  to  beams 
made  of  throe  diflerent  kinds  of  wood,  and  deduces  the  co-ef- 
ficients of  elasticity  from  a  number  of  series  of  experiments 
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with  each  bar,  the  resnltB  of  which  agree  witli  each  other  far 
within  the  limiting  probable  errQTB.—Svieae^a  Inaugural  I>i»- 
sertfliiOTi,  1873.  

PKCUUAEITIKB   OF   ORGAK-PIPBS. 

Hermanu  Smith,  the  well-huown  constructor  of  organs,  writ* 
ing  on  the  variability  of  the  node  in  organ-pipes,  states  that 
this  is  as  yet  an  uprecognized  phase  in  acoustics.  From  the 
time  of  Savart  it  has  been  known  that  the  nodal  division  of 
the  opieo  organ-pipe  does  not  take  place  at  the  exact  half  of 
the  length,  and  that  the  half  nearest  the  embouchure  is  the 
shortest  of  these  divisions.  The  position  of  the  node  i»,  per- 
haps, the  most  signifioant  fact  that  pi-esents  itself  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  investigator,  whether  student  or  teacher.  The 
actual  extent  of  the  disparity  between  the  "  nnequal  halves" 
of  the  pipe  can  be  ascertained,  and  is  fonnd  to  be  subject  to 
laws  as  definite  as  are  found  in  other  dynamical  problems. 
If  a  standard  open  diapason  pipe  be  made  for  somo  designed 
pitch,  whatevci'  that  pitch  may  be,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  pipe  will  stand  considerably  short  of  the  full  theoret- 
ical length.  It  onghl  to  be  about  one  eighth  less,  while  for 
the  vox-angelica  pipes  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  abont  one 
twelfth  less  than  that  which  theory  demands.  Unless  this 
peculiarity  of  organ-pipes  is  properly  undei-stood  And  allowed 
ioT,  great  errors  arise  in  all  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  various  gases.  Hermaun  Smith's  conclusion  is  that 
in  an  organ-pipe  there  are  three  different  velocities  speeding 
at  different  rotes  and  concuiriug  in  every  vibi'ation,  and  es- 
sential to  the  synchronic  time  of  its  note. — 1 2  A,  IX,  302. 

REFKACTIOX   OF  SODSD   BY  TUB    ATU08PQEBE. 

Professor  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  has  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  looking  to  the  explanation  of  many 
of  the  so-called  abnormal  phenomcna'of  sound,  and  particu- 
larly the  results  of  Professor  Tyndall's  recent  observations  OD 
the  audibility  of  fog-signale.  Professor  Reynolds  states  that 
the  effect  of  wind  on  sound  is  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  sound 
from  the  ground,  and  not  to  its  destruction,  as  is  generally 
supposed ;  the  lifting  of  the  sound  being  the  result  of  a  refrac- 
tion due  to  the  different  velocities  with  which  the  air  moves 
»t  the  ground,  and  at  n  small  elevation  above  it.     Expcri- 
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meots  establishing  tbia  explanation  were  made  over  a  nearly 
flat  meadow  wlieii  covered  with  snow,  and  again  when  cov* 
ered  with  grass.  He  finds  that  the  velocity  of  wind  over 
grass  difiers  by  one  half  at  elevations  ofono  to  eight  feet,  and 
by  somewhat  less  over  snow  ;  that  the  same  soand  is  heard 
at  more  than  double  the  distance  over  snow  at  which  it  can 
be  heard  over  grasa ;  that  sounds  proceeding  with  the  wind 
are  brought  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  range  of  sound 
over  rough  ground  is  gi-eater  with  the  wind  than  at  right 
angles  to  it;  that  sounds  proceeding  against  the  wind  ave 
lifted  off  the  ground,  and  hence  the  range  is  diminished.  A 
second  class  of  phenomena,  namely,  the  fact  whicli  has  been 
often  observed,  that  distant  sounds  can  be  heard  muoh  better 
during  the  night  than  dniing  the  day,  and  ou  cloudy  days 
better  than  ou  clear  days.  Professor  Reynolds  explains  as 
the  result,  not  of  the  heterogeneous  condition  of  the  ^r,  as 
maintained  by  ProiTessor  Tyndall,  but  of  the  refraction  of  the 
sound.  Since  the  velocity  of  sound  through  air  increases 
with  the  temperature,  every  degree  from  32  to  TO  adding  one 
foot  per  second  to  the  velocity,  therefore  an  upward  diminu- 
tion in  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  produce  a  similar  ef- 
fect to  that  of  wind  lifting  the  sound.  He  shows  that  with 
a  clear  sky,  and  a  diminution  of  temperature,  such  as  results 
from  Mr,  G!aiBhei''s  observations,  the  rays  of  sound,  other- 
wise horizontal,  would  be  bent  upward  on  arcs  of  circles,  the 
radii  of  which  are  about  twenty  miles,  while  with  a  cloudy 
eky  the  radii  are  forty  miles;  so  that  the  upward  refraction 
is  twice  as  great  on  bright  hot  days  as  it  is  when  the  sky  is 
cloudy,  and,  of  course,  still  more  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. This  theoretical  result  is  then  applied  to  one  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  observations  made  on  the  3d  of  July,  on 
which  occasion  he  observed  that  the  gnns  fired  on  the  cliffs 
of  South  Foreland,  235  feet  high,  were  inaudible  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  Frofesso?  Reynolds  shows  that,  in  this  case, 
the  sound-ware  would  be  refracted,  so  as  to  pass  completely 
over  the  head  of  the  observer  standing  on  a  ship's  deck 
twenty  feet  high ;  but  that,  had  Professor  Tyndall  been  able 
to  go  thirty  feet  up  the  mast,  he  might  have  heard  the  sound 
distinctly.  Instruments  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff 
would,  for  the  same  reason,  have  a  Still  shorter  range  of  au- 
dibility ;  and  it  is  singular  that, throughout  his  report,  Profess* 
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or  Tyndall  makes  no  comment  on  tlieir  performanee,  poBBibly 
because  they  were  found  at  once  to  be  inferior.  There  are 
many  otfaer  pfaonomena  connected  with  sound  of  which  this  re- 
fraction affords  an  explanation :  such  as  the  very  great  dis- 
tances at  which  the  sound  of  battles  has  been  heard,  as  well  as 
the  distinctness  of  distant  thunder.  In  genera!,  distant  sonnds 
originating  near  the  ground  are  not  heard  with  any  thing  like 
their  full  power  by  an  observer  at  the  same  elevation,  while, 
for  every  step  of  ascent  above  the  earth,  he  perceives  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  its  distinctness. — 12.i4,1873,  IX^filS. 

AN  obsebvatio:t  m  acoustics  by  oalilxo. 
Professor  Sedley  Taylor  calls  attention  to  a  recent  unex- 
pected discovery  in  the  writings  of  Galileo,  showing  that  this 
philosopher  was  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  acoustics 
concerned  in  the  phenomenon  of  i-esonauce ;  and,  again,  that 
he  devised  the  earliest  known  direct  experimental  determina- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  for  a  known  musical  inter- 
val. Galileo  relates  that  he  "was  one  day  engaged  in  scrap* 
ing  a  brass  plate  with  an  iron  chisel,  in  oi-der  to  remove  some 
spots  from  it,  and  noticed  that  the  passage  of  the  chisel  across 
the  plate  was  sometimes  accompanied  hy  a  shrill  whistling 
sound.  On  looking  closely  at  the  plate,  he  foond  that  tbe 
chisel  had  left  on  its  surface  a  long  row  of  indentations,  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  separated  by  exactly  cqnal  intervales 
This  occurred  only  when  the  sound  was  heard.  It  was  found 
that  a  rapid  passage  of  the  chisel  gave  rise  to  a  more  acate 
sound,  and  the  resulting  indentations  were  closer  together. 
After  a  number  of  trials,  two  sets  of  markings  were  obtained, 
which  corresponded  to  a  pair  of  notes,  making  an  exact  fifth 
with  each  other;  and,  on  counting  the  number  of  indentations 
contained  in  a  given  length  of  each  series,  it  appeared  that, 
for  thirty  of  tho  lower  sounds,  there  were  forty-five  of  the 
higher;  whence  Galileo  inferred  that  what  really  determined 
a  musical  interval  was  the  ratio  of  the  nnmbers  of  vibra- 
tions performed  in  equal  times  by  its  constituent  notes. — 12 
A,  1873,  IX.,  169.  

THE  SLKCTBIC  DIAPASON. 

A  scries  of  highly  important  experiments,  which,  though 
to  a  great  extent  technical,  promise  eventually  to  lead  to  im- 
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portant  results,  both  in  oor  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  elasticity 
and  ID  their  application  to  acoustics,  has  been  made  bjr  Mer- 
cadier,  on  the  movement  ofanelastio  thread,  of  which  one  ex- 
tremity is  aoimated  by  a  vibratory  movement.  M.  Mercadier 
had  been  led  to  this  study  in  the  construction  of  an  electric 
diapason,  to  which  he  had  attached  a  metallic  thread,  in  order 
to  reduce  its  vibrations.  The  diapason  is,  independently  of 
the  thread,  considered  here  only  as  a  sounding  body  of  spe- 
cial form,  animated  by  a  known  vibratory  movement.  Uia 
researches  affirm,  in  great  part,  the  laws  indicated  by  M. 
GripoD,  and  have  also  furnished  still  newer  results.  Merca- 
dier distingnishes  two  cases  that  occur;  first,  that  in  which 
the  vibrating  tbi'ead  follows  at  its  extremity  vibrations  ex- 
actly parallel  to  those  of  the  diapason.  This  he  calls  its 
normal  state.  In  the  other  case,  the  extremity  of  the  thread 
vibrates  in  a  more  complicated  manner,  and,  sometimes,  even 
in  twisting  vibrationa  These  complicated  effects  take  place 
especially  when  the  end  is  very  fine;  but  in  all  cases  this 
state  of  vibration,  which  he  calls  the  abnormal  state,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  diminution  of  the  amplitude  and  intensity  of 
the  movement  of  the  diapason  itself,  a  remarkable  diminu- 
tion, which  can  even  proceed  ho  far  as  to  completely  ex- 
tinguish those  vibrations.  He  is  able  always  to  control  the 
passage  from  a  normal  to  an  abnormal  state  of  vibration. 
Among  the  numerous  laws  that  he  has  published  concerning 
these  states  of  vibration,  we  may  cite  the  following: 

In  the  normal  state  the  thread  presents  a  series  of  nodes 
and  vibrating  segments,  whose  relations  to  each  other,  as  re- 
gards length  and  position,  he  has  determined  for  a  number 
ofmetals,especia]]y  for  iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  aluminum. 
Whatever  may  be  its  length,  if  the  thread  vibrate  regularly 
or  normally,  it  also  vibrates  synchronously  with  the  diapason. 
These  vibrations  are  recorded  very  clearly  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder,  and  can  be  easily  counted. '  For  different  diapasons 
and  the  same  thread,  the  normal  distances  of  the  nodes  are 
in  the  invei-se  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  number  of  vi- 
brations of  the  diapason.  If  we  make  the  amplitude  of  the 
diapason  to  vary,  the  form  of  the  vibration  of  the  thread 
does  not  change,  except  with  regard  to  the  positions  of  the 
three  or  four  fii-st  nodes,  counting  from  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  di.ipitson;  the  nodes  removing  from  it  or  ap- 
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proaching  it,  accordiug  as  the  smplitade  ia  increased  or  di- 
minished.  This  displacement  diminishes  very  rapidly  for 
each  successive  node  that  is  displaced,  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  Different  threads  having  the  same  section  have  their 
normal  nodal  distances,  proportional  to  the  foui'th  roots  of 
the  quotients  of  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  divided  by  den- 
sity. If,  now^,  a  thread  that  is  vibrating  in  its  normal  state 
be  shortened  by  a  millimeter,  for  example,  we  observe  the 
following  fact:  First,  the  thread  continues  to  vibrate  regu- 
larly, the  amplitude  of  its  free  extremity  varies,  but  that  of 
the  diapason  remains  constant.  Cutttni^  off  a  certiun  other 
portion,  the  rectilinear  vibrations  of  the  thread  commence  to 
change,  becoming  curvilinear,  their  amplitude  increases,  and 
that  of  the  diapason  begins  to  diminish.  Continuing  to 
shorten  the  thread,  the  form  of  the  vibrations  of  the  thread 
becomes  still  more  pronounced.  Finally,  we  arrive  at  such 
a  length  that  the  amplitude  of  the  diapason  diminishes  to 
nothing.  It  is  at  this  time  impossible  to  make  the  diapason 
vibrate.  Continuing  to  shorten  the  thread,  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  reproduced  in  an  inverse  order,  the  vibrations 
of  the  thread  become  plane,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  diapa- 
son returns  to  Its  normal  value.  These  phenomena  have  been 
observed  by  Mercadier  on  threads  whose  initial  length  was 
fifly  or  sixty  centimeters,  and  which  hare  been  shortened, 
millimeter  by  millimeter,  measuring  each  time  the  amplitude 
of  the  extremity  of  the  thread  and  that  of  the  diapason ;  and 
he  finds  that  the  lengths  of  the  threads  for  which  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  free  end  are  a  minimtini  and  equal  to  thnt  of  the 
diapason,  arc,  beginning  with  the  shortest,  in  an  arithmetio 
progression,  of  which  the  ratio  is  precisely  the  normal  nodal 
distances  of  the  thread.  And,  again,  the  lengths  of  the 
threads  corresponding  to  the  points  of  complete  extinction  of 
the  diapason  are  also,  beginning  with  the  shortest,  in  an 
arithmetic  progression,  whose  ratio  is  the  normal  nodal  dis- 
tance. And,  again,  each  of  the  points  correspouding  to  the 
minimum  amplitude  of  the  thread  is  very  nearly  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  two  points  of  extinction  of  the  diapason 
between  which  it  is  comprised.  The  existence  of  these 
points  of  extinction  of  the  diapason  constitutes  a  remarkable 
fact.  In  generalizing  from  it,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
any  body,  affected  by  a  vibratory  movement  of  a  given  po- 
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riod,  can  have  its  vibratioas  completely  extingiiiahed  by  at- 
taching to  it  an  elastic  thread  of  a  proper  length  and  sus- 
ceptible of  transverse  vibrations,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  body.— 6  _B,  1873,  671. 

THE  SLLIPTIC  FOLAKIZATIOX   OF  LIGHT. 

Wiedemann  has  investigated  the  elliptic  polarization  of 
light,  and  its  relations  to  the  superficial  colora  of  bodies. 
Bis  obBervatioDS  show  that  the  seuii-metaliic  bodies  behave, 
in  reference  to  the  rate  of  i-etardation  in  their  transparent 
parts,  similarly  to  the  ti-ansparent  bodies  themselves ;  but  in 
their  opaqne  paits  they  behave  similarly  to  the  metals. 
Again,  the  more  that  light  of  a  given  wave-length  is  absorb- 
ed by  any  body,  by  so  itiiich  the  greater  is  also  the  elHpticity 
of  the  vibrations  when  reflected  from  the  body.  And,  again, 
the  colore  that  are  best  reflected  show,  in  general,  the  strong- 
est elliptic  polarization.  The  principal  angle  of  incidence  is 
subjected  to  the  greatest  variations  for  light  whose  wave- 
lengths correspond  nearly  to  the  absorption  bands. — Inau- 
gural DiMertation,  Berlin,  1 873. 

plateau's   GLYCEniC  LIQriD. 

Professor  Brush  refers  to  the  following  mixtui-e,  as  being 
casiur  to  prepare  than  the  so-called  Plateau's  glyceric  liquid, 
as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  soap- 
bnbbles,  and  other  thin  films,  whose  remarkable  properties 
Professor  Plateau  has  so  snocessfully  studied  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  One  gi-amme  of  dry  Marseilles  soap  is  dissolved 
in  one  hundred  grammes  of  warm  water.  This  is  filtered, 
and  to  every  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  forty 
grammes  of  white  sugar  are  added.  Bubbles  made  with  this 
liquid  will  last  several  boors.  For  illustrating  the  00101*8  of 
thin  films,  a  copper  ring  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  of 
wire  the  fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  used,  which  is  mounted 
vertically  on  a  stand,  and  can  be  covered  with  a  bell-gluss. 
A  portion  of  the  liquid  being  poured  into  a  plate,  the  ring  is 
laid  flat  on  its  surface,  and  on  removal  a  film  of  the  liquid 
will  adhere  to  it.  Covering  the  ring  with  gutta-percha  var- 
nish facilitates  this  adherence.  The  ring  is  then  mounted 
vertically  on  its  stand,  and  on  viewing  it  at  an  angle  of  45° 
beautiful  bands  of  color  are  observed  snccessivcly  changing. 
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until,  in  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  gives  a  aDiforra 
yellow  of  the  first  order.  The  colore  are  as  brilliant  as  those 
given  by  sclenite  films  in  polarized  light.— 4  I>,  1874,  VR, 
415.  

POLABIZATIOK  BT   DIPFUSIO!*. 

Soret,  commenting  npon  the  theory  of  Him,  addncei  a 
number  of  experiments  made  by  himself  in  the  same  line  of 
research.  He  states  that  he  has  repeated  the  famous  experi- 
ment of  Professor  Tyndalt  on  the  polarisation  of  light  re- 
flected from  a  gas,  or  Hqaid,  holding  hydrogeneons  psiticlei 
in  Buspension.  He  has  employed  lamp-black  as  the  diffuser, 
and  detected  the  polarization  of  the  light  immediately  that  a 
beamof-snnlight  was  made  to  fall  on  a  smoky  flame  of  iliumi- 
nating  gas,  as  well  as  when  it  fell  upon  the  smoky  or  non-in- 
candescent lamp-black  above  theflam&  With  aBengalbnm- 
er  and  glass  chimney,  the  flame  ceased  to  be  smoky,  and  the 
luminous  pencil  was  no  longer  perceived. — 7  A^  XLYU.,  SOS. 

THE  POLABIZATIOX   OF   FLAMKS. 

Him,  who  is  known  by  his  investigations  in  the  department 
of  heat  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  rings  of  Saturn,  has  also 
lately  occupied  himself  with  the  optical  properties  of  flames; 
and,  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena,  he 
suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  solid  incandescent  particles 
to  which  the  flame  owes  its  brightness  become  transparent 
at  that  high  temperature,  and  have  no  longer  any  eensible 
reflecting  power.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  Arago's  firat  ob- 
servations in  optics  demonstrated  that,  in  general,  the  light 
from  flames  presents  no  trace  of  polarization ;  and  it  was  this 
observation  that  served  to  establish  a  most  important  land- 
mark in  the  theory  of  the  sun,  by  informing  as  that  the  solat 
light  emanates  from  a  gas,  and  not  from  a  solid  or  liquid 
This  fact,  discovered  by  Arago,  is  not  inconsistent  with  other 
known  phenomena  when  the  flame  is  that  of  a  burning  gss, 
but  when  it  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  a  burning  gas  with  the 
dust  of  a  solid  body — in  which  case  not  only  does  each  solid 
particle  emit  light  of  its  own,  but  must  reflect  light  from  oth- 
er sources,  since  it  is  illnmined  by  other  particles — then  how 
is  the  total  absence  of  polarization  to  be  accounted  for?  Ac- 
cording to  Htm,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  in  the  case 
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ofearbnret«d  gftsea.  In  these  the  flame  is  found  to  contnin 
carbon  in  the  form  of  l&mp-black.  The  particlee  of  carbon 
become  incandescent  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  flame. 
Bat  lamp-black  reflects  veiy  little  light,  or  none  at  all ;  there- 
fore the  absence  of  light  polarized  by  reflection  seems  very 
.  natnral  in  the  flames  of  carbureted  gases.  This,  however,  is 
bat  a  partial  explanation,  as  he  himself  subscqnentty  sbovR. 
He  states  that  be  has  examined  with  the  polariscope  the 
flame  of  phosphorus,  burning  both  in  the  shade  and  in  the 
bright  sanshine,  and  has  not  been  able  to  perceive  the  least 
appearance  of  polarization.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  flame 
issuing  from  the  top  of  the  cnpola  of  a  coke  furnace  ;  neither 
at  night  nor  in  bright  sunshine  was  he  able  to  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  polarization.  Yet  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  furnace  door  was  opened,  and  a  thick  bluish 
smoke  escaped,  instead  of  flame,  at  the  top,  this  smoke, 
strongly  illumined  by  the  still  glowing  interior,  gave  decided 
evidences  of  a  polarised  light. — 1  A,  XL VII.,  209. 


1  POLARIZATION  IN  LIQUIDS   FREE  FROU  GAS. 

Professor  Helmholtz  has  for  a  long  time  been  investigating 
the  qnestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  apparently  unlimited  du- 
ration of  the  polarizing  current  which,  althongh  feeble,  arises 
when  a  Daniell's  zinc-copper  element  is  closed  by  a  water-de- 
composition cell  with  platinum  electrodes.  He  shows  that 
the  battery  can  maintain  an  unceasing  feeble  current  be- 
tween the  platinum  electrodes,  not  merely  when  the  liquid  is 
in  contact  with  air,  but  also  when  in  contact  with  a  perfectly 
'  closed  vessel,  if  its  electrodes  are  saturated  with  oxygen,  and 
its  liquid  holds  oxygen  in  solution.  A  simple  test  apparatus 
being  devised,  he  states  that  he  has  seen  a  current  main- 
tained for  weeks  together  by  electrolytic  convection  alone, 
under  the  influence  of  a  limited  stock  of  oxygen  in  a  hermet- 
ically isolated  liquid;  and  hydrogen  is  much  more  eflicient 
than  oxygen.  When  the  plates  and  the  liquid  are  copiously 
saturated  with  electrolytically  developed  hydrogen,  the  de- 
composition cell  behaves  toward  feebler  currents,  for  hours,  or 
even  for  days,  as  a  nou-polarizable  element  similar  to  a  Eo- 
lation of  silver  between  silver  electrodes.  The  constancy  of 
the  cnrrent,  however,  comes  to  an  end  when,  through  con- 
vection of  the  hydrogen,  its  store  in  one  of  the  plates  begins 
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to  run  short.  He  succeeds  in  producing  this  state  of  hydro- 
gen saturation  better  by  employing  dilated  sulphuric  acid 
as  the  electrolytical  liquid  than  with  distilled  water. — 7^, 
XLVn.,I4B.  

DIFFBACriON   GBATING8. 

The  fine-ruled  gratings  that  give  such  perfect  spectra  of 
the  light  falling  npon  them  have  of  late  years  become  very 
important  iu  all  experiments  relating  to  spectrum  analysis. 
Indeed,  they  promise  to  supplant  entirely  the  ordinary  glass 
prism  in  certain  classes  of  work,  especially  in  that  relating 
to  the  heat  spectia.  A  memoir  by  Lord  Rayleigh  gives  some 
intereBting  accounts  of  the  methods  of  manutactnring  these 
gratings,  and  a  moi-e  elaborate  investigation  of  the  theory  of 
their  action  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  original  grat- 
ings, as  made  by  Nobert,  of  Paris,  and  Rutherford,  of  New 
York,  ai-e  evidently  produced  by  very  delicate  and  exact  an- 
tomatic  ruling-machines,  by  means  of  which  a  glass  or  metal- 
lic plate  may  be  ruled  by  a  fine  diamond  point  with  lines  so 
closely  crowded  that  at  least  6000  grooves  are  contained  in 
one  inch ;  and  the  regularity  of  the  rulings  is  such,  as  shown 
by  the  purity  of  the  spectra,  that  a  systematic  irregularity 
in  the  width  of  the  grooves  to  the  extent  of  the  one-thon- 
sandth  part  of  their  own  intervals,  or  the  six-millionth  part 
of  an  inch,  does  not  exist.  Having  obtained  specimens  of 
the  original  gratings.  Lord  Rayleigh  desired  to  devise  some 
method  of  reproducing  them,  and  attempted  first  of  all  to 
do  so  by  photography.  Having  endeavored  to  photc^p^ph 
coarse  gratings  upon  glass,  so  as  to  obtain,  in  their  dimin- 
ished pictures,  fine-ruled  gratings,  and  having  found  that  the 
inhei-eut  imperfections  of  the  optical  appliances,  if  not  the 
laws  of  light  themselves,  interpose  an  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  obtaining  adequate  results,  the  author  then  resorted 
to  the  method  of  contact  printing,  in  which  the  photographic 
film  is  brought,  by  moderate  pressure  in  a  printing-frame, 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  lines  of  the  original  grat- 
ing. If,  then,  the  source  of  light  be  moderately  small,  and 
the  rays  fall  perpendicularly,  the  copy  rarely  fails  in  defini- 
tion, unless  there  is  some  photographic  defect.  In  this  way 
ho  has  copied  gratings  of  3000  and  60OO  lines  to  the  linear 
inch ;  he  finds  that,  on  actual  trial,  the  spectra  given  by  the 
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coarser  gratings  are  mticb  the  best  in  reepGOt  of  definitiou,  and 
that  the  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  copies.  He  has  also 
attempted  to  take  copies  of  copies,  but  with  iodifferent  suc- 
cess, even  when  the  performance  of  the  first  copy  was  not 
perceptibly  ioferior  to  that  of  tho  original.  Gratings  may 
be  copied  without  the  aid  of  photography,  by  simply  taking 
a  cast.  He  has  obtained  a  fair  result  by  allowing  filtered 
gelatine  to  dry,  afler  being  poured  on  the  3000-line  Xobert 
grating.  This  method,  however,  is  attended  with  mnch  more 
risk  to  the  originaL  In  considering  the  theory  of  the  action 
of  these  gratings  on  a  beam  of  light.  Lord  Bayleigh  shows 
that,  in  order  tliat  the  grating  may  be  able  to  resolve  the  D 
line  of  the  solar  spectrnm,  there  must  be  no  systematic  irregu- 
larity to  the  extent  of  a  thousandth  part  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  successive  lines,  though  single  lines  may,  of  course, 
be  out  of  position  to  a  much  larger  amount. — 7.^,  XLVH., 
81-193.  

TUB  LAWS  OP  niE   EEFLKCTION   OF  LIGHT. 

The  question  of  the  Inws  of  reflection  of  light,  as  far  as 
regards  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  both  theoretical  and  experimental,  by 
Professor  Pickering,  of  Boston.  The  quantity  of  light  i"©- 
flected  increases  with  the  co-efiicicnt  of  refraction,  a  law  which 
explains  many  familiar  phenomena — such  as  the  brilliancy  of 
the  diamond,  which  is  practically  understood  in  the  diamond 
niines,  where  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  tho  rongh  gem 
from  the  quartz  pebbles  by  immei'sing  them  in  water,  when 
the  pebbles  become  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other 
and  from  the  water,  while  the  diamond  becomes  prominently 
visible.  In  order  to  compare  the  theoretical  form ulie  of  Fres- 
iicl  with  the  facts  of  nature.  Professor  Pickering  devised  a 
modification  of  the  Sav&rt  polarimeter,  and  has  applied  his 
instrument,  £1*51  of  all,  to  the  study  of  tho  polarization  of  the 
light  of  the  sky.  All  his  observations  point  to  one  very  re- 
markable result :  namely,  that  the  polarization  is  the  same 
for  a  given  solar  distance  for  any  meridian  distance  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  the  same  for  all  points  equally  distant  from 
the  sun.  The  variations  from  this  law  are  slight,  and  may 
be  ascribed  partly  to  errors  of  observations,  and  partly  to 
real  irregularities  in  the  atmosphere.    The  simplest  oxplana- 
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tion  of  the  polarization  of  the  skj  is  to  asBiime  that  it  ia  the 
result  of  specular  refiectioii  from  molecules  of  air  or  aqueous 
vapor.  According  to  this,  the  polanzatiou  should  be  com- 
plete at  a  distance  of  ninety  degrees  from  the  sun,  while  in 
reality  it  is  only  about  seventy  per  cent.  The  explanation 
of  this  and  other  deviations  is  possibly  found  in  the  refiectioa 
of  the  suu  from  the  sea  lying  to  the  east  of  Boston.  When 
the  polarimeter  is  directed  toward  a  polished  colored  plaae 
surface,  the  two  images  assume  different  tints,  one  having 
the  color  of  the  reflecting  body  itself,  the  other  having  the 
color  of  the  original  light.  On  examining  the  light  of  the 
sky  under  proper  circumstances,  Professor  Pickering  con- 
cludes, from  a  consideration  of  this  principle,  that  the  true 
color  of  the  sky  itarticles  is  blue, — Pickering,  Applicaliotu  qf 
J^i-esnel'a  I-brmula.  

TUB   UIFFU6I0N   OF  GASES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Archive*  of  Physical  Scienees, 
Dufonr  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  researches  on  the  va- 
riation of  temperature  which  accompanies  diffusion  of  gases 
through  a  porous  partition.  The  author  first  studied  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dry  or  humid  state  of  gases  coming  in  contact 
with  the  porous  wall  without  diffusion;  next,  the  variation 
of  temperature,  where  there  is  no  change  of  pressui-c;  and, 
third,  where  there  is  such  a  change.  With  constant  pressure, 
there  ia  a  fall  of  temperature  on  the  side  where  the  denser 
gas  is,  and  a  rise  on  the  other  side.  Each  current  seems  to 
have  a  heating  effect  where  it  enters  the  porous  wnll,  and  a 
cooling  one  where  it  issues.  With  change  of  pressure  through 
endosmose  of  a  lighter  gas,  the  temperature  slightly  iucreases, 
sinking  again  as  the  pressure  tends  to  equilibrium-  Where 
exosmosB  of  a  lighter  gas  causes  diminution  of  pressure,  the 
temperature  slightly  falls,  subsequently  rising  again. — 12  A, 
1873,  IX.,  454.  

MEW  NOSMAL  FLAME   FOR  PHOTOMETRIC   FCKPOSKa. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  inexact  and  inconvenient  normal 
candle,  Carcel  lamp,  etc.,  Professor  Wartha  suggests  a  simple 
apparatus  for  photometric  observations,  constructed  on  the 
following  plan,  by  which  a  flame  that  is  easily  controlled, 
and  perfectly  constant  for  bout's,  mny  be  readily  produced  by 
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the  nnironn  conaamption  of  a  voktilo  oi^anio  Bubstance  of 
unvarying  composition.  A  metal  flask,  Ench  as  is  used  in  the 
Itquefactioa  of  carbonic  acid  by  Natterer'a  appai'atus,  is  par- 
tially filled  with  ether,  and  immersed  in  a  tin  vessel  filled 
with  water.  The  exit  tube  is  sapplied  with  a  burner  at  the 
end,  and  a  small  water  manometer  on  the  side,  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  prcsaiire  nnder  which  the  vapor  i-eaches  the  bamcr. 
When  the  water  is  raised  to  212°,  if  the  quantity  of  ether 
present  is  sufficient,  the  vapor  will  be  delivered  to  the  burner 
under  a  constant  pressure  for  hours,  and  afford  a  beautiful, 
quiet,  white  flame,  approximating  that  of  gas.  In  practice, 
an  apparatus  weighing  no  more  than  1500  to  2000  grains 
could  bo  made  to  i-csist  more  than  double  the  low  pressure 
of  the  vapor,  and  the  consumption  for  a  given  time  could  be 
accurately  determined  to  0.015  of  a  grain;  while  by  stating 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  bnrncr,  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  the  height  of  the  flame,  a  flame  of  equal 
intensity,  consumption,  etc.,  coald  easily  be  reproduced  and 
regulated.  It  is  also  suggested  that  such  an  instrument 
might  answer  for  the  determination  of  the  quality  and  ex- 
plosiveoess  of  petroleum,  and  several  such  are  being  construct- 
ed adapted  to  various  uses. — 1 3  0,  March,  1874, 307. 

THB  FLUOBEBCSNCS   OF  AUBEB. 

Dr.  Labert,  of  Breslau,  etates  that  he  lately  received  a  col- 
lection of  beautiful  pieces  of  amber  from  Sicily,  and,  on  com- 
parison with  the  amber  from  the  Baltic,  was  struck  with  the 
great  difference  of  color,  and  especially  the  frequency  of  con- 
trasts between  the  surface  and  the  inner  color  of  the  pieces. 
Following  in  the  track  of  Brewster,  Herschel,  and  Stokes,  Dr. 
Labert  applied  the  proper  teats  to  hia  amber,  and  easily  de- 
termined that  both  the  Sicilian  and  the  Baltic  specimens  no- 
tably exhibited  the  well-known  phenomena  of  fluorescence. 
Two  pieces  of  amber,  which  on  the  aurfaoe  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful blue  color,  showed  a  yellowish  red  color  when  viewed 
from  the  side;  but  the  phenomena  aeemed  to  be  subject  to 
slight  variations  in  each  separate  piece  of  amber.  Tho  fluo- 
rescence was  much  more  decided  in  the  Sicilian  specimens  than 
in  those  from  the  Baltic  He  snggesta,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sicily,  there  be  not  a  sunken  centre 
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of  amber,  as  is  snppoBed  to  have  been  tbe  case  ia  the  Baltic 
Seh.SchrifieH  Natvrfor.  Getellac/t.,  Dantsig,  III,  2. 


LDIUNOUS   iXD  HOH-LUIUNOCS  FLAMES. 

It  waa  Bhowii  by  Enapp  that  flamee  may  be  rendered  Don- 
luminous  by  the  addition  to  the  illaminating  gas  of  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  or  of  air,  and  the  eSect  was  asoribcd  mainly  to 
the  dilution  of  the  gaa.  These  experiments  have  been  ex- 
tended by  Blackmann,  by  mixing  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen,  in  tnrn,  with  the 
gas,  and  noticing  the  effect  upon  aflame  about  1^  inches  high. 
The  general  results  were  as  follows:  The  introduction  of  a 
gaa  that  does  not  take  part  in  combustion  increases  the  hizc 
of  the  flame ;  the  ignition  takes  place  on  the  exterior  only, 
and  there  is  a  definite  degree  of  dihition  at  which  combustion 
ceases.  On  the  addition  of  oxygen,  an  the  contrary,  an  in- 
terior zone  of  combustion  manifests  itself,  the  flame  is  short- 
ened, and  finally  strikes  down.  While  a  flame  can  be  render- 
ed non-Iuminons  by  oxygen,  the  opposite  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  mixing  this  substance  with  the  gas  at  the  instant 
of  combustion,  which  may  bo  done  externally  as  well  as  in* 
temally  by  allowing  the  two  to  issue  from  separate  openings, 
and  not  alToi'ding  time  for  uniform  mixtare,  as  in  the  Bunsen 
burner.  In  such  a  flame,  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  be  suffi' 
cient  for  complete  combustion,  the  air  can  take  no  important 
part,  and  bnt  a  small  amount  of  inert  nitrogen  can  be  present 
to  absorb  the  heat;  the  inci-eased  illuminating  power  mast 
be  ascribed  to  the  increased  tcmperatui^  i-esulting  from  more 
concentrated  combaation.  The  i-emoval  of  the  luminosity 
by  a  gaa  that  takes  no  pait  in  combustion  is  due,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  extremely  dilute  condition  iu  which  the  gas 
cntcra  into  combustion,  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
combustible  matter  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  There  is,  however,  a  different  explanation  of  the 
non-Iuminons  character  of  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
found  ill  the  interior  zone  of  combustion,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  illuminating  gas  is  consumed,  while  another  and  larger 
portion  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  aflbrd  a  non-luminous  flame ;  while 
in  the  other  zone  of  combostton  there  is  a  great  dilution  by 
the  productsof  combustion,  and  the  nitrogen  remaining  from 
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the  air  that  has  been  mixed  with  the  gas, — 19  C,  October  26, 
1B73, 404.  

TBB  FHKNOUBNA   OF  THB   BLACK   DBOP. 

The  nnmerotia  observations  that  have  been  mailo  prelimi- 
nary to  the  approaohiDg  transit  of  Venns  have,  amon^  other 
things,  been  quite  generally  directed  to  the  explanation  and 
exact  effect  of  the  phenomenon  called  "the  Black  Drap," 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  darlc  band  sometimes  appearing  like 
a  pear-shaped  drop,  which,  at  tlie  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  transit,  appareutly  joins  together  the  round  disk  of  the 
planet  and  the  nearest  edge  of  the  solar  disk.  Bakhnyzen,  of 
Leyden,  describes  an  apparatus  constructed  by  him  (similar 
to  that  established  by  Stmvc,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
together  the  observations  of  the  Rasaian  observers),  witb 
which  be  was  able  to  reproduce,  at  will,  the  black-drop  pho- 
oomena.  As  a  result  of  his  measures,  he  states  that  the  Ibrma- 
tioQ  and  brealiing  ap  of  the  black  drop  appeared  simnltane- 
ously,  no  matter  what  the  sise  and  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope.  The  smaller  the  diaphragm  applied  to  the  tele- 
scope, the  broader  appeared  the  black  band ;  and  this  observa- 
tion led  him  to  the  idea  that  the  formation  of  this  drop  is 
in  great  part  the  result  of  the  diffraction  of  the  narrow  band 
of  rays  of  light  on  the  edges  of  the  ottject-glass,  or  of  the  dia- 
phragms within  tho  tube  of  the  telescope.  This  idea  be  de- 
velops with  considerable  success,  and  is  led  further,  theoretic 
cally,  to  the  prediction  of  that  which  he  subsequently  observed 
accurately :  namely,  that  small  vaiiations  in  the  brightness  of 
the  solar  disk,  or  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eyes,  could  exert 
a  great  influence  upon  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  block 
band.  Bakhuyzen  also  deduces  a  formola  giving  the  effect 
of  diffraction  at  other  phases  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  and 
^ows  that,  between  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  the  planet,  one 
ought  to  see  a  small  dark  cloud,  whose  brightness  should  be 
the  least  where  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  Venus  are  nearest 
to  each  other.— ^<(rt>n.  Nack.,  LXXXIU,  808. 

TBB  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  6ABB& 

Aniagat  has  nndertaken  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
specifio  beats  of  gases  under  constant  pressure,  by  a  method 
somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  by  others ;  and  which 
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coDBiBts  ID  compressing  a  limited  volume  uf  the  gas,  at  tho 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  aod  determining  ita  pressure  im- 
mediately atler  ita  reduction  in  volume.  Much  ingenuity 
was  manifeeted  in  managing  the  details  of  the  process,  so  as 
to  conduce  to  succesaful  and  accurate  results ;  and  the  final 
number  for  the  ratio-— 434 — differa  scarcely  at  all  from  that 
ordinarily  accepted. — 4  D,  1874, VIL,  227. 

THE  IIECHXNICAL  BQUITALEMT  OF  HEAT. 

Fatigati  has  recently  published  a  new  detennination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  by  means  of  the  relation  vbich 
exists  between  the  work  expended  to  tum  the  disk  of  a  Rauu- 
den  electrical  machine  and  the  electrostatic  decomposition 
produced.  To  tnm  the  diak  of  the  machine  and  measure  the 
work,  he  winds  two  strings  around  the  handle,  each  passing 
over  a  pulley  and  carrying  a  weight  at  its  extremity.  He 
deduces  from  the  calculated  work  of  the  falling  weights,  after 
subtracting  the  work  consumed  by  frictioD  and  the  work  re- 
tained by  the  weights,  the  resulting  amount  of  force  convert* 
ed  into  electricity  and  heat.  This  beat  is  developed  by  ensh- 
ions,  and  ia  measured  by  a  good  mercurial  thermometer  and 
a  therroo-electro  pile ;  and  the  resulting  equivalent  in  work 
is  subtracted  from  the  preceding  calculation.  Finally,  the 
amount  of  electrolization  is  measured  by  means  of  two  test 
tubes  immersed  in  a  large  receiver  containing  acidulated  wa- 
ter. The  mean  result  of  twenty-eight  determinations  made 
by  Fatigati  gives,  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  beat, 
460.40  units  of  work.— 7  A,  XLVII.,  165. 

A  MEW   COKTACT  TDEOKT   OF  THS   GALVANIC  C£U- 

The  well-known  electrician,  J.  H.  Fleming,  has  exhibited  to 
the  Physioal  Society  of  London  a  new  galvanic  battery,  con- 
sisting of  three  test  tnbee  of  dilute  nitric  acid  alternated  with 
the  same  number  of  tubes  of  sodium-penta-snlphide ;  ordinary 
well-insulated  bent  strips,  of  alternated  lead  and  copper,  con- 
nected together  the  neighboring  tubes.  By  this  device  the 
terminal  poles  are  of  the  same  metals — all  contact  of  dissimi- 
lar metals  being  completely  avoided.  On  connecting  with  a 
coarse  galvanometer  the  needle  was  violently  and  penaanent- 
ly  deflected;  tested  by  the  quadrant  electrometer,  the  poten- 
tial was  shown  to  increase  regnlariy  with  the  number  of  cella 
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The  principle  npon  which  the  action  depends  is  that,  in  the 
acid,  lead  is  positive  to  copper ;  in  the  sulphide,  it  is  negative, 
r— 12  A,  IX.,  436.  

STIiTBESia  BT  BLECTBICAL  ACTIOS. 

Brodie,  b^  the  aotion  of  electricity,  has  recently  performed 
some  highly  iateresting  syntheses.  By  acting  npon  a  miKt- 
ure  of  carbonic  oxide  with  hydrogen  be  obtained  a  consider- 
able qnantity  of  marsh  gas;  and,  with  carbonic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen, formio  acid  Was  among  the  products.  He  also  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  electricity  upon  pure,  dry,  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  A  contraction  of  about  five  cubic  centimeters  per 
Iiour  took  place,  carbonie  acid  was  formed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  transparent  reddish-brown  solid  deposit  appeared  npon 
the  walla  of  his  tnb&  This  deposit  proved  to  consist  of  a 
mixtare  of  new  oxides  of  carbon,  apparently  members  of  a 
regular  homologous  series,  like  those  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
This  discovery  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  bearings  upon 
theoretical  chemistry,  and  probably  affords  us  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  a  solid  oxide  of  carbon  has  been  obtained.— 
Attn.  Chism.  and  I'/tarm.,  October  4, 1873, 270. 

ELECrmCAL  DISTBIBUTION  OF  TIUE   BT  ASTBONOUICAL 
OBSEBVATDRIES. 

The  system  of  clocks  controlled  by  electricity  by  the  cen- 
tral clock  of  an  astronomical  obaervatory,  which  was  first  es- 
tablished in  England  by  Jones  some  ten  years  ago,  has  already 
made  decided  progress  in  this  country.  Not  only  has  the 
apparatus  for  this  been  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  in  connection  wilh  the  observatory  at  that  place, 
bat  similar  apparatus  has  been  established  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Washington,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  sncceseful  opera- 
tion in  those  two  cities.  The  clocks  furnished  these  places 
are  manufactured  by  Hamblet,  of  Boston,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city  four  such  clocks  are  in  operation ;  tlicy 
also  exist  in  Washington,  at  the  G.ipitol,  the  Treasury  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  the  Army  Signal-office,  while  at  Pitta- 
burgh  a  clock  has  been  established  to  move  the  hands  of  sev- 
enty different  clock  dials  scattered  all  over  the  city.  By 
these  arrangements  every  clock  indicates  exactly  the  same 
time  as  do  the  others  in  the  circnit. — 12  A,  IX.,  193. 
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THB    ELECTBICA.L  RBSI8TAMCB   OF  SBLBKIUU. 

The  qncatioD  having  been  raised  &a  to  whether  the  phe 
nomeiia  observed  by  Mr.  WillougUby  Smith,  as  to  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  Bolenium,  could  not  be 
more  properly  explained  as  the  effect  of  heat,  and  whether 
the  Bclenium  might  not  replace  the  thermal  pile  in  the  meas- 
urement of  radiant  heat,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  made  an  Jn- 
veatigation ;  whence  he  coDcludee  that  we  mast  give  up  all 
hope  of  Beleoium  replacing  the  thermal  pile,  althongh  he  has 
nothing  to  say  either  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  its  applica- 
bility to  photometric  purposes.  Selenium  la,  he  finds,  in  fact, 
absolutely  insensible  to  radiant  beat  of  low  refrangibility, 
and  on  two  occasions  be  notices  a  diminution  of  the  electric 
resistance  after  a  certain  duration  of  exposure  to  and  screen- 
ing from  light.— 7  A,  XL VII.,  161. 

THE  CALORIFIC  EFPBCIB  OF  OPPOSING  ICAaNETIfiKS. 

Cazin  states  that  he  has  observed  the  calorific  effects  which 
accompany  the  disappearance  of  magnetism  in  the  core  of  a 
rectilinear  magnet  which  has  several  consequent  points,  and 
has  arrived  at  the  following  law,  namely  :  When  a  rectilinear 
core  of  iron  is  magnetized  by  a  series  of  identical  coils  through 
which  the  current  passes  in  alternately  opposite  directionp, 
if  the  coils  determine  equal  con  earner  ations,  then  the  quanti- 
ties of  heat  produced  in  the  core  by  the  disappearance  of 
magnetism  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  con  came  rat  ions.  The  experimental  results  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  his  delicate  apparatus  conform  to  the 
law  of  magnetic  energy,  which  he  communicated  nearly  two 
years  ago,  aud  the  apparatus  is  sufficiently  delicate  to  justify 
him  in  hoping  that  he  will  bo  able  to  determine  the  magnetic 
eqnivale.it  of  beat.— 7  A,  XLVII.,  392. 

ARCHIBALD  BU17S. 

The  death  of  Archib-ild  Smith,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1872,  has  been  followed  by  an  obituary  notice  published  iu 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  February,  1874, 
from  which  is  here  obtained  a  connected  view  of  the  very 
important  researches  which  form  his  main  contribution  to 
science :  via.,  his  study  into  the  phenomena  of  ships'  roognel- 
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ism.  About  the  year  1641  his  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
problem  by  hia  friend  Major  Sabine,  and  he  shortly  after 
published  a  solntion  of  the  qtieetione  connected  with  this 
subject  in  a  form  far  mor«  readily  uuderstood  than  badftre- 
Tiously  been  given  by  Poisson.  The  formulte  of  Mr.  Smith 
supplied  the  means  of  a  sufficiently  exact  calculation  of  all 
the  laws  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  compaaseB  on  board 
of  any  wooden  vessel,  and,  when  reduced  to  simple  tabular 
forms,  they  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  Admiralty,  and  have 
ever  since  continued  to  be  used  in  the  royal  navy.  As  the 
Qse  of  iron  in  vessels  increased,  and  the  weight  of  the  arma- 
ment of  ships  of  war  added  to  the  irregularities  of  the  com- 
pass to  an  inconvenient  degree,  an  entire  revision  of  the 
old  Admiralty  instmctions  became  necessary,  and  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Smith.  That 
gentleman  reduced  the  complete  expression  given  by  Pois- 
son, including  the  effect  of  both  the  permanent  and  the  in- 
daced  magnetism  of  the  iron  portions  of  the  vessel,  to  a  few 
simple  and  easily  applied  formula;  and  this  last  edition  of 
the  Admiralty  Compass  Manual  has  been  translated  into  nn- 
merons  languages,  and  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  Russian,  German,  Portuguese,  and  French  governments. 
The  mle  given  by  Smith  for  placing  the  needles  on  the  com- 
pass-cards has  been  adopted  by  every  nation.  It  reads  thus: 
"  When  there  are  two  needles  used,  they  should  be  placed 
with  their  ends  on  the  compass-card  at  60°,  on  each  side  of 
ibe  ends  of  a  diameter ;  and  when  thet-e  are  four  needles,  they 
should  be  placed  with  their  ends  at  15°  and  45°  distance  from 
the  ends  of  the  diameter." 

The  reasons  given  for  this  rule  by  Smith,  when  it  was  orig- 
inally proposed,  were  aflerward  supplemented  by  varions  im- 
portant merits  which  were  found  to  be  incident  to  this  con- 
struction  of  the  card.  The  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
searches, OS  well  as  the  result  of  all  the  experience  of  the 
British  navy,  seems  to  show  that  compass  needles  (which 
have  sometimes  attained  to  the  monstrous  length  of  fifteen 
inches,  or  even  more,  in  some  of  the  great  modem  pftEwenger 
steamers)  ought  by  no  means  to  be  so  large  as  they  are  gen- 
erally made;  that,  in  fact,  seven  inches  long  should  be  the 
limit  in  length,  and  that  if  shorter  than  this  the  errors  of  the 
needle  will  be  still  more  perfectly  corrected.   In  fact,  when  the 
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needles  of  the  standard  compass  are  rednced  to  aoroething  like 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  theoretical  jier- 
fection  and  beauty,  and  great  practical  merit  of  Airy's  method 
of  cffrrecting  the  compass  be  universally  recognized,  and  have 
full  justice  done  to  it  in  practice.  The  studies  of  Archibald 
Smith  in  relation  to  compass  deviations  were  earned  on  by 
him  as  a  labor  of  love,  entirely  distinct  from  his  practice  of 
law.  He  gradually  attained  to  an  important  and  extensive 
practice,  and  to  a  high  reputation  as  a  chancery  barrister, 
but  never  lost  his  interest  in  science,  nor  ceased  to  bo  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits.  In  addition  to  the  love  of  science  for 
its  own  sake,  he  was  penetrated  by  the  conviction  of  the  use- 
fulness of  his  work ;  his  splendid  abilities,  supported  by  a 
constitution  of  unusual  vigor,  were  freely  and  heartily  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  bis  fel- 
low-creatures. "Think  how  many  lives  it  will  save,"  was 
his  answer  to  an  anxious  friend  who  begged  him  to  relinqnisb 
labors  so  CThausting,  and  to  give  himself  oi-dinary  rest.  His 
mathematical  and  other  scientific  works  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  carried  on  dnring  hia  vacations,  bis  journeys,  and  the 
midnight  hours  stolen  from  sleep.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  give  up  most 
of  hia  work,  but  a  fevr  months  before  his  death,  having  won* 
derfnlly  rallied,  he  was  engaged  to  revise  the  instrnctions 
for  compass  observations  to  be  made  on  board  the  Chat- 
^yer,  then  about  to  sail  on  the  great  voyage  ofscientifie 
investigatiOD  which  is  still  in  progi-ess.— JVotf.  Royal  Society, 


OBSXBTATIOHS  ON  BARTH  CDBBBMT8. 

The  subject  of  earth  currents  has  received  considerable 
elucidation  in  a  discussion  that  is  recorded  in  the  journal 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers.  Mr.  Winter,  tele- 
graph engineer  at  Madras,  has  established  two  telegraph 
lines,  each  two  miles  long,  rnnning  respectively  in  tho  me- 
ridian and  at  right  angles  thereto,  both  starting  from  his 
office  at  Arconum,  near  Madras.  The  current  from  each  wire 
was  observed  on  the  same  tangent  galvanometer,  and  observa- 
tions were  taken  hourly  during  December,  1871,  when  bad 
health  and  press  of  work  compelled  their  abandonment  for  a 
time.    Apparatus  for  the  meosnrement  of  the  two  elements 
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of  these  earlh  currents  need  DOt  be  of  an  expensire  charac- 
ter; and  ib  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  such  observations 
shoald  be  made  in  various  portions  of  the  world.  Mr.  Win- 
ter believes  the  absolute  magnetism  of  the  earth  to  be  nauch 
more  coostant  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed variation  in  its  elements  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
action  of  the  earth  stream  upon  the  magnet  and  magnetom- 
eters. From  his  observations  in  December,  1871,  lie  finds 
the  general  direction  of  the  eaith  current  to  be  from  the 
south,  being  most  easterly  at  S  P.M.,  and  most  westerly  at 
9  A&L ;  strongest  at  5  P.M.,  and  weakest  at  1  A.M.  Mr. 
Janes  Graves  bos  presented  to  the  same  society  a  very  valu- 
able paper  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Graves  was  stationed,  in 
187],  at  Valencia,  during  the  period  of  nearly  three  months 
when  both  the  cables  oftheAnglo-Ameiican  Telegraph  Com- 
pany were  disabled.  During  this  interval  of  seventy-eigiit 
days  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  recording,  every  half- 
hour,  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  earth  cairenta  that  were 
manifested  upon  these  wires;  one  cable  being  about  1650  and 
the  other  18'20  nautical  miles  in  length.  The  record  for  the 
two  cables  was  practically  the  same.  The  recorded  deflec- 
tions of  the  galvanometer  needles  have  been  reduced  to  rel- 
ative values  in  terms  of  one  battery  cell  as  a  unit  offeree. 
He  shows  that  there  are  two  maxima  of  force  positive,  and 
two  negative;  the  first  maximum  positive  at  3  or  4  A.M. ; 
the  first  negative  at  7  or  8  A.M. ;  the  second  and  larger  maxi- 
mum positive  about  12  or  1  P.M.;  and  the  second  maximum 
negative  at  6  or  7  P.M.  The  tnnximnm  observed  at  any 
time  was  equal  to  112  cells  duiing  an  aurora,  at  10  P.M., 
April  9.  Gi-eat  meteorological  ohangcs,  as  well  as  sudden 
changes  of  wind,  are,  he  finds,  generally  accompanied  by  an 
earth  cnrrent  of  unusual  force. .  The  currents  repeatedly  1*6- 
verae  from  plus  to  minus,  and  vice  t>er«a,  during  the  display 
of  auroras,  precisely  as  when  a  short  cable  or  land-wire  is 
Bsed.  Whenever  an  earthquake  ia  experienced  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  the  telegraph  lines  are  more  than  usually  influ- 
enced by  earth  currents,  and  Mr.  Graves  has  observed  the 
same  with  reference  to  the  ocean  cables,  showing  that  the 
great  internal  convulsions  of  the  earth  give  rise  to  electrical 
currents. — Jimr.  Soc  Tel  Enginters,  IL,  89. 
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THB  HAGSETIZATtON   OF  GLASS. 

Au  interesting  paper  in  PoggendorTs  Annalen,  by  Pro- 
fessor Villai-i,  treats  of  the  time  that  fliut-glau  takes  to  be 
magnetized,  demagnetized,  and  to  turn  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tioD.  Uo  I'otated  a  glass  cylinder  between  the  poles  of  an 
elect ro-mu^net,  whei-e  it  acted  like  a  cyliudricnl  lens  with 
polanzed  light  passing  through  the  poles.  When  not  m^ 
netized,  the  cylinder,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  was  nea- 
tral  to  the  light ;  but  when  m^netiied,  its  plane  rotating 
power  diminished  considerably  with  increasing  velooity  of 
i-otation;  the  i-eason  being  that,  in  such  quick  revolution, 
each  diameter  i-cmained  too  short  a  lime  in  the  axial  direction 
to  I'cccive  all  the  magnetism  it  would  otherwise  have  acquired. 
To  give  flint-glass  such  diamagnetic  intensity  as  became  ob- 
servable by  rotation  of  the  plane  required  at  least  one  eight- 
hundredth  of  a  second  of  time ;  while  to  give  it  all  the  diamag- 
netism  it  is  capable  of  taking  under  a  strong  magnet,  at  least 
onefour-hnndredlhof  a  second  was  needed. — 12^,  1673,  IX., 
84.  

THE  UAGSETIBM   OF  XLKCTBO-MAGKBTS. 

AI.  Gaiigain,  as  the  conclusion  of  an  extensive  investigation 
into  the  construction  of  electro-magnets,  states  that,  in  order 
to  explain  his  observations,  it  is  necessai-y  to  conclude  that  s 
bar  of  iron  contains  two  shells  as  it  were  of  positive  magnetisin, 
separated  by  a  layer  of  negative  magnetism.  One  can  easily 
see  how  to  superpose  a  greater  or  less  number  of  layers,  at 
temately  positive  and  negative,  by  passing  through  the  coils 
of  the  electro-magnet  a  moderate  number  of  alternately  posi- 
tive and  negative  currents  of  diminishing  intensity,  the  law 
of  diminution  sot  being  a  matter  of  chance.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  that  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  should 
decrease  with  a  definite  r.tpidity.  When  this  intensity  di- 
minishes too  slowly,  the  iron  which  is  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence is  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  had  been  submitted  only  to 
the  influence  of  a  current  feebler  than  that  which  has  been 
employed.  It  is  then  feebly  magnetized,  and,  if  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  current  of  greater  intensity,  it  is  magnetised 
equally  in  both  the  positive  and  n^ative  senses.  It  then 
behaves  as  if  it  were  really  in  a  neutral  state,    Conscquenlly, 
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whenever,  in  the  coarse  of  hU  reaeftrches,  GaugKin  desires  td 
demagnetize  a  bar  of  iron,  ]ie  Bubmits  it  to  the  action  of  ft 
Beries  of  alternatiog  currents  whose  intensity  decTeftses  grad* 
nally  and  slowly.  He  sopposes  that  the  same  method  would 
8er^'e  to  demagaetize  steel. — 6  B,  Nbvemlier,  1673,  704. 

SBCDIuLB  CaAKGSS  IX  THB   EABTu's  UAaNBIIBU. 

Mr.  Schott,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  made  an  examination 
of  the  secular  changes  in  the  magnetic  elements,  based  on  all 
the  obserratioDS  taken  at  Washington  since  1790.  He  finds 
that  the  magnetic  declination  varies  in  a  periodical  manner, 
such  as  will  cause  it  to  return  to  its  present  value  in  about 
two  hondred  and  forty  years.  The  dip  of  the  needle  is  now 
slowly  dimini^ing,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  since  1840, 
its  annual  change  being  very  nearly  uniform.  The  total 
magnetic  force  is  very  slowly  increasing,  allhongh  at  present 
it  is  sensibly  nearly  stationary;  it  reached  its  minimum 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  and,  after  having  increased  un- 
til  the  present  time,  is  probably  now  about  to  diminish. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  observed  secular  changes  are  the  ef- 
fect of  thermal  changes  in  the  earth's  crust,  manifesting 
themselves  as  a  disturbance  in  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  seems  to  the  author  a  plausible  one.  These 
thermal  changes  must  be  considered  to  hare  a  slow  ratei 
bat  operating  on  a  vast  scale,  explaining  the  similarity  of 
secular  change  extending  over  thousands  of  miles,  and  going 
on,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of  yeara  They  appear  to  be  of  a 
mixed,  progressive,  and  periodic  character.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence which  produced  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  west  dec 
lination  on  our  Atlantic  coast  was  first  recognized  in  the 
Kortbeast,  extending  itself  in  time  toward  the  Southwest^ 
Jtqtert  of  the  Untied  Stale*  Coast  Survey,  1870,  Aj^tendiXi 
No.  14.  

UOLECtTLAB  THBOBY   OV  MAQNETISU. 

Mr.  George  Gore  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether,  in 
the  case  of  two  parallel  wires  conveying  electric  currents, 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  are  between  the  currents 
themselves,  or  the  substances  conveying  them;  and  he  coit- 
cludes  that  these  forces  are  not  exerted  between  the  currents, 
G2 
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but  between  the  wires  tbeiDBelves.  It  in  evident,  be  states, 
that,  as  every  molecular  disturbance  produces  an  electric  al- 
teration, BO,  conversely,  every  electric  current  passing  near 
or  through  a  substance  produces  a  molecular  change;  a 
change  that  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  phenomena  of 
electro  -  torsion,  lately  discovered  by  him.  The  molecular 
chaoges  referred  to  last  as  long  as  the  current  does ;  thus  a 
rod  of  iron,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current, 
emits  a  different  sound,  when  stnick,  from  that  emitted  by  it 
wiien  the  cnrrent  ceases.  The  electric  repulsion  must,  he 
concludes,  be  due  to  a  direction  of  strncture  different  from 
that  which  obtains  when  electric  attraction  is  observed,  and 
he  would  propose  to  substitute  this  view  for  the  theory  of 
Ampere,  as  ordinarily  accepted.  According  to  this  new 
theory,  a  magnet,  like  a  spring,  is  not  a  sonrce  of  power,  bat 
only  an  arrangement  for  storing  it  up,  the  power  being  re- 
tained by  some  internal  disposition  of  its  particles,  acting 
like  a  ratchet,  and  termed  coercive  power.  According,  also, 
to  this  view,  any  method  which  produces  the  requisite  direc- 
tion of  structure  in  a  body  will  impart  to  it  magnetic  proper- 
ties; thus  a  crystal  of  cyanite  possesses  the  property,  while 
freely  suspended,  of  pointing  north  and  south  by  the  direct- 
ive influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  and  one  of  stanite 
points  east  and  west  under  the  same  conditions. — 12  A,  1874, 
IX.,  434.  

HEW   UAQSSTIC  CHAST  OV  THE  NOBTHIKN  HBHISFHSltE. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  question  will  have  often  recur- 
red as  to  what  has  been  done  with  the  great  mass  of  obser- 
vations bearing  on  terrestrial  magnetism  made  in  connection 
with  the  Magnetic  Survey  which  was  so  laboriously  carried 
on  from  1640  to  184S.  Few  besides  those  acquainted  with 
the  snbject,  however,  arc  aware  that  for  nearly  forty  ycara 
Sir  Edward  Sabine  has  devoted  himself  (assisted,  we  must 
not  fail  to  say,  by  his  wife)  to  the  computations  and  investi- 
gations needed  in  order  to  properly  utilize  the  mass  of  ob- 
servations accumulated  during  these  five  years.  From  time 
to  time,  of  late  years,  a  contribution  to  terrestrial  magnetism 
has  issued  from  his  pen,  and  the  last  of  these  (No.  13)  has 
just  been  received  in  this  country,  bearing  the  title  of  "Tlie 
Magnetic  Suney  of  the  North  Polar  Begions  of  the  Olobe." 
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This  is  regarded  aa  a  compaiiioD  to  the  "Magnetic  Sun-ey 
of  the  South  Polar  Kegions,"  published  five  years  ago.  The 
present  work  diSers  from  its  companion  in  having  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  authority  of  a  single  nation  and  at  the  national 
expense,  and  completed  in  the  interval  between  the  years 
1840—45,  and  thus  requiring  no  corrections  for  secalar  changes, 
while  these  corrections  are  an  important  feature  in  the  earlier 
comma nication,  which  comprehends  the  labors  of  many  na- 
tions between  the  years  1820-65.  The  earliest  conclusion  of 
a  Bystematio  character  regarding  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial m^netism,  and  which  has  been  borne  out  by  our  recent 
knowledge,  is  that  of  Ualley,  in  16d3,  who  concluded  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  magnet, 
having  four  magnetic  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  two  of 
them  near  each  pole  of  the  earth,  and  two  in  those  parts 
which  do  not  lie  near  either  of  those  poles,  the  needle  being 
governed  by  the  strongest  poli;,  or  being  always  predominant 
over  the  weaker.  The  next  step  in  our  knowledge  was  mark- 
ed by  the  publication  of  Hansteen's  work,  "  Der  MagnUitmut 
ier  Erdx^'  which  brought  together  systematically  all  known 
observations  of  the  magnetio  declination,  and  formed  from 
them  maps  of  the  phenomena  corresponding  to  successive 
epochs.  The  present  contribution  is  a  continuation  in  the 
same  direction;  but  the  amount  of  new  material  which  has 
accnmulated  since  the  publication  of  Hansteen's  work,  in 
1810,  shows  the  increasing  interest  in  this  subject,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of  its  pi-o- 
gressive  advance.  The  earliest  authoritative  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  magnetic  state  of  Korth  America  was  contain- 
ed in  the  same  communication  from  Halley  above  i-eferred  to, 
in  1663,  at  which  time  the  Korth  American  pole  was  stated 
by  him  to  be  in  the  meridian  corresponding  with  the  middle 
of  California,  and  about  15°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  globe. 
The  latest  determination — that  of  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  as 
given  in  his  present  communication — places  the  maximum 
of  magnetic  inclination  in  latitude  70°  north,  and  longitude 
263°  east,  while  the  maximum  of  magnetio  force  is  in  latitude 
G3°  north,  and  longitude  268°  east,  both  localities  being  to 
the  east  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  geographical  position 
which  Halley  assigned  to  the  magnetio  pole  in  1663.  The 
elaborate  maps  of  the  northern  regions  accompanying  the 
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memoir  of  Sir  Edwxrd  Sabine  show  that  the  second  pole  of 
magnetic  force  of  the  northern  bembphere  is  situated  in  the 
csstem  portion  of  the  Asiatic  oontinent,  probably  not  ikr  from 
the  centre  of  China. — TVang.  Jtoyat  Society,  18;3,353. 

THE  HEW  HABIMB  C0UPAB8ES  09  UBSSBS.  snXJHlB  *  &ON& 

According  to  the  recent  annnal  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nary,  the  Uqnid  compass  roannfaotured  by  Meaan. 
Ritchie  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  is  not  only  sound  in  principle,  bot 
convenient  and  reliable  in  nse,  satisfying  the  three  fonda- 
raental  desiderata  of  snfficient  magnetic  power,  great  stabil- 
ity or  steadiness,  and  extreme  sensibility.  In  the  first  par- 
ticalar,  only,  does  Professor  Greene  report  that  it  possibly 
admits  of  being  improved.  In  the  compasses  dov  mannfact- 
Bred  nnder  his  snpervision,  a  new  card-circle  has  been  de- 
vised, insuring  greater  precision  in  all  the  details  of  the 
formation  of  the  compass-card  itself.  Tiro  card  magnets  arg 
permanently  attached  to  the  compass- card.  The  weight 
pressing  upon  the  pivot  is  only  about  fifty  grains  at  the  mean 
temperature ;  bnt  even  with  this  there  is  an  appreciable  wear 
of  the  agate  bearings,  and  it  is  proposed  to  test  the  use  of 
aapphire  instead  of  agate.  The  azimuth  circles  are  so  made 
that  they  are  interchangeable  upon  every  bowl  of  the  sanie 
class,  but,  in  spite  of  the  attention  given  to  all  the  details  of 
the  compass,  there  must  be  accurate,  reliable  tests  of  the  act- 
ual condition  of  the  iuBtruq^ent  when  completed  ;  otherwise 
no  certainty  can  be  had  as  to  the  excellence  of  its  perform- 
ance.— Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  A'buy,lB73,  p.  80. 

COUPASS  DETIATIOKS. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  Biirean  of  Navigation  of  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington  hits  been  the  constractioR 
of  a  compass  observatory,  nnder  the  direction  of  B.  F.  Greene, 
who  was  recently  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
made  superintendent  of  compasses.  The  important  matter 
of  the  deviation  of  the  compasses  on  hoard  of  both  iron  and 
wooden  vessels  has  undoubtedly  been  too  much  neglected  in 
this  country,  althongh  its  importance  has  long  been  fully  rec- 
ognized, first  of  all  in  England  and  France,  and  later  also  iii 
Anstralta.Rnssia,  and  Germany.  In  a  previons  volume  of  the 
4nnuai  Record  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  roemorr  of  Pw 
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feasor  Harkneai,  of  the  Naval  Obflervatbry,  oontaiaing  tbe  re- 
Bdtts  of  an  i  uvea  ligation  made  by  him  Into  the  maguetio  con* 
dition  of  the  Miantonotnah,  a  study  that  was  prosecuted  dull- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  voyage  of  that  monitor  from  Neir 
York,  around  Cape  Horn,  to  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  test 
all  the  compasses  used  by  the  navy,  a  compass  observatory 
has  been  erected  at  Brookiine,  Mass. ;  the  bqilding  being  con- 
stracted  at  the  expense  of  tfr.  Hhcbie,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation'  lends  the  requisite  instruments.  The  bnildiitg 
tbuB  provided  is  sitnated  at  least  one  hundred  feet  distant 
from  any  other  structure,  and  has  been  carefully  and  thor. 
enghly  bnilt,  without  the  use  of  magnetic  material  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  whole  arrangement  is  esBentially  the  same 
as  that  used  for  the  examination  of  the  compasses  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty.  An  important  part  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
Professor  Greene  has  reference  to  the  determination  of  tbe 
deviation  of  the  compass,  and  the  modifications  of  its  mag- 
netic force,  that  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  ship's  iron.  For 
several  years  past  the  ships  of  war  have  generally  been 
*^ swung"  before  going  to  sea,  for  the  determination  of  the 
compass  deviations.  Nearly  all  our  sea-going  ships  have 
wooden  hulls,  and  the  magnetic  perturbations  are,  tliereforo, 
of  bnt  slight  acconnt;  but  now  it  ia  proposed  to  extend  these 
observations  to  all  iron-built  ships,  whence  the  requisite  data 
will  soon  be  acquired  for  investigating  the  peculiarities  ofthese 
vessels,  and  the  variaUons  in  the  same  depending  upon  the 
movement  of  the  ship  from  one  portion  of  the  globe  to  tlieotlter. 
In  June  last  Professor  Greene  examined,  on  the  Noithem 
lakes,  tbe  United  States  steamer  Michigan,  which  is  the  oldest 
irou-bnilt  ship  in  tbe  navy.  With  reference  to  this  vessel,  he 
concludes  that,  in  general,  there  is  a  marked  difTerence  be- 
tween the  variations  of  the  fore-compass  and  the  atter-com> 
pass,  being  in  one  of  the  compasses  a  minimum  when  tbe  ves- 
sel  heads  northerly,  and  a  maximum  when  it  heads  southerly, 
while  they  are  the  reverse  at  the  other  compass.  The  polar 
m^^etism  of  the  ship  is  very  nearly  symnietric.il  with  the 
midship  or  fore  and  aft  section.  The  influence  of  the  iron 
Steam-cutter  is  unimportant.  The  original  polar  m.ignetism 
of  the  JlftcAt^an,  as  developed  while  she  was  being  built,  can 
not  be  very  exactly  inves^gated ;  but  he  concludes  that,  in 
general)  the  original  direction  of  the  permanent  magnetism 
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yras  throogh  her  starboard  bow  and  port  qaarter;  and  it  ap- 
peal's to  be  probable  tbat  this  perinaoent  magneliam  now 
contiDnes  to  have  its  direction  not  very  different  from  what 
it  was  originally,  suggesting  a  remarkable  stabiiity ;  which 
.  is  not  altogether  improbable,  in  view  of  the  admirable  quali- 
ty of  the  iron  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel. — £epott  of  the  >Stcr»- 
Uiry  of  the  Navy,  18V8,  p.  80. 

TABIATION  IH   UAG21ETIC  DSCUNATIOIT. 

Wolf,  in  the  thirty-fifth  number  of  bis  Astronomical  Notice*, 
has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that,  at  least  for  Europe,  the 
variation  in  magnetic  declination  at  any  place  ia  very  accu- 
rately represented  by  a  certain  constant,  pins  as  many  minutes 
of  arc  as  are  equal  to  the  number  found  by  taking  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  nnmbers  published  by  him  as  represeut- 
iiig  the  relative  frequency  of  solar  spots  for  any  given  year. 
These  constants  are  given  by  him  tor  twenty-six  places  in 
£urope  and  America.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Philadelphia  tho 
variation  of  magnetic  declination  is  represented  by  e.88'-{-4^ 
per  cent,  of  Wolfs  solar-spot-frequency  nnmber  for  any  given 
year.— .Matron.  Nach.,  LXXXUL,  288. 

EFFECT   OF  FOQ   OTH  SOUND. 

Professor  Reynolds,  .of  Manchester,  endeavors  to  explain 
the  fact  that  sound  does  not  readily  penetrate  fog.  He  shows 
tbat  the  particles  of  water  do  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  break  up  the  waves  of  sound  by  small  reflections 
in  the  same  way  as  they  scatter  the  waves  of  light,  but  that 
the  destruction  of  sound  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  foggy" 
air  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  the  drops  of  waler  move 
through  the  air,  and  expend  energy  in  fluid  friction.  He 
examines,  fuither,  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  drops 
and  their  effects.  He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  air 
is  subjected  to  a  uniform  acceleration,  then  the  energy  dis- 
sipated by  the  drops  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  drops.  Starting  with  drops 
the  size  of  rain,  their  effect  will  increase  as  their  size  dimin-; 
ishes,  at  first  in  the  direct  proportion,  then  more  and  more 
slowly  until  a  certain  minuteness  is  reached,  after  which,  as 
the  drops  become  still  smaller,  their  efifect  will  begin  to  di-; 
minish,  at  first  slowly,  but  in  an  increasing  ratio,  tending  to- 
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ward  tbat  of  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  drops. 
It  tbuB  appears  that,  for  an^  note  of  waves  of  aoand,  there 
»  ft  certain  size  of  drop  with  wbicti  a  fog  will  prodace  the 
greatest  effects.— 12  A,  IX.,  216. 

TIBBATtONS   OT  I.IQU1D  BUBFAC&8. 

The  aodnlations  which  are  produced  upon  liquid  surfaces 
when  a  besv;  tnning-fork  is  brought  into  contact  with  t)ie 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  have  been  investigated  by  Bar- 
thelemy.  He  observed  the  phenomena  by  allowing  a  beam 
of  soDlight  reflected  from  the  liquid  sur&ce  to  fall  upon  a 
screen,  Barthelemy  deduces  the  two  fallowing  laws  for 
rectangular  vessels:  First,  that  the  breadth  of  the  undnla- 
tiooB  is  inversely  as  the  number  of  vibrations;  and,  second, 
that  the  distance  between  two  lines  produced  by  the  same 
tnning-fork  is  independent  of  the  density  of  the  liquid.  The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
wave  surfaces  in  the  basin  of  a  fountain  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea;  even  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-bcacb  they  may  be  recog- 
nized ;  so  also  clouds  are  arranged  often  in  parallel  bands, 
and  an  ingenious  application  of  these  facts  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  of  strati tication  produced  by  electric  discharges 
in  rarefied  media. — 1 1>,  VIL,  1874, 690. 

ACOUSTIC  TaAKSPABBMCY   OP  THE   ATUOSPCBRS. 

Professor  Tyndall,  as  the  official  adviser  of  the  older  breth- 
ren of  theTiinity  House,  has  under  their  auspices  investigated 
the  audibility  al  great  distances  of  fog-signals  at  the  stations 
Dover  and  Sonth  Foreland.  Fog-horns,  fog-whistles,  and  the 
siren  were  employed  to  give  the  signals,  each  being  worked 
by  a  steam-engine.  Artillery  discharges  were  also  employed 
as  signals.  The  variation  in  the  audibility  of  the  sounds  at 
distances  varying  from  one  half  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  was 
very  remarkable.  A  sndden  acoustic  darkness  would  seem 
at  times  to  settle  upon  the  atmosphere.  Days  that  were 
perftKitly  clear  optically  were  sometimes  the  most  impenetra- 
ble to  sounds.  Professor  Tyndall  remarks  that  there  may 
be  states  of  the  atmosphere  associated  with  rain  that  are  un- 
favorable to  sound,  but  to  rain  itself  he  baa  never  been  able 
to  trace  the  slightest  deadening  effect.  On  certain  days  of 
ff^gy  weather,  both  over  the  ocean  and  also  in  the  city  of 
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London,  they  were  heard  with  great  distinctnesa,  \rliile  im- 
mediately on  the  clearing  away  of  the  fog  the  eounda  fell  to 
periiiips  one  fourth  of  their  intensity.  Professor  Tyndall 
coQclndes  that  the  reflection  and  refi-action  of  Bounds,  by  a 
mixture  of  cold  and  warm  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  suf- 
ficiently explains  all  the  phenomena  observed  by  hini,  and 
this  view  is  to  a  considerable  extent  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment devised  by  bis  assistant,  Mr.  Cottrel),  who  constructed 
an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  twenty-five  flat  layers  of 
hydrogen  are  alternated  with  twenty-five  layers  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  Through  this  mixture  of  gaaca  of  difiereut  densities 
no  sound  sufficient  to  affect  the  most  sensitive  flames  was 
able  to  pass. — 12  A,  IX.,  230,  267. 

THB  WIDTH  OF  THE  6PBCtBDU  UCTES. 

'  IjOrd  Rayleigh  states  that  in  the  explanation  usually  given 
of  the  increase  of  width  of  the  spectrum  lines  with  increased 
pressure,  it  appear^  to  bo  assumed  that  their  finite  width  de- 
pends upon  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  colliding  molecules.  He  demonstrates,  however,  that 
the  resulting  lines  must  have  a  finite  width,  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  the  line  of  sights  If  there 
is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  Kinetic  theory  of  gase»,  the  mole- 
cules of  a  glowing  substance  are  moving  in  all  directions 
indifferently,  and  with  velocities  whose  magnitudes  cluster 
around  a  certain  mean.  The  wave  length  of  the  light  omit- 
ted by  the  molecule,  moving  with  a  mean  velocity  from  the 
eye,  will  therefore  be  greater  by  about  five  milfionths  than 
if  the  molecules  were  at  rest;  and  the  double  of  this  will 
be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  width  of  the  spectrum  Ihie; 
whence  Rayleigb  concludes  that  however  rare  the  gas,  and 
however  perfect  onr  instruments  may  be,  a  fixed  line  can  not 
be  reduced  to  within  narrower  limits  than  about  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  interval  between  the  sodium  Hnca — 12  A. 
1873, 475.  

lUFBOTED  FOKU  OF  BLBCTBIO  UGHT. 

A  great  improvement  upon  the  old  form  of  the  electric  light 
has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  Russia,  and,  according  to 
the  journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  one  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  warrant  the  general  use  of  this  mode  of  illumination, 
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being  very  economical,  Qud  applicable  for  s  great  maiif  pur- 
poses from  which  it  is  now  deban-ed  on  account  of  its  un- 
certainty and  want  of  precision.  By  tbe  old  method  the 
eleutric  current  was  passed  between  two  points  of  charcoal, 
each  attached  to  a  copper  wire  connected  with  an  electro- 
magnetic machine.  The  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement 
were  that  a  separate  machine  was  required  for  each  light, 
and  these  were  very  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible,  of  regulation, 
and  liable  to  constant  interruption,  owing  to  the  rapid  cou- 
snmptioD  of  the  charcoal  points  from  exposure  to  air. 

By  the  newly  invented  method  of  Mr,  Ladigiiin,  only  one 
piece  of  charcoal  or  other  bad  conductor  is  required,  which, 
being  attached  to  a  wire  connected  with  an  electro-magnetic 
machine,  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted, and  replaced  by  a  gas  which,  even  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, will  not  combine  chemically  with  the  charcoal. 
This  tube  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  machine  being 
set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  small  steam-engine,  the  charcoal 
becomes  gradually  and  equally  heated,  and  emits  a  soft, 
Steady,  and  continnons  light,  which,  by  a  most  simple  con- 
trivance, can  be  strengthened  or  weakened  at  the  option  of 
those  employing  it,  its  daration  being  dependent  solely  on 
the  electric  current,  which,  of  course,  will  last  OB  long  as  the 
machine  is  kept  in  motion. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  &ct  that  one  machine,  worked 
by  a  small  three-horse-power  engine,  is  capable  of  lighting 
many  hundreds  of  lanterns,  it  is  evident  what  an  enormous 
advantage  and  profit  could  be  gained  by  the  illumination  of 
streets,  private  houses,  public  buildings,  and  mines  with  the 
new  electric  light.  In  the  latter  it  mnst  prove  invaluable, 
as  no  explosion  need  ever  be  feared  from  it;  and  these 
lanterns  will  bum  equally  as  well  nudet  water  as  in  a 
room. 

Without  mentioning  the  many  advantages  this  mode  of 
illumination  has  over  gas,  which,  by  its  unpleasant  odor  and 
evaporation,  Is  slowly  poisoning  thousands  of  human  beings, 
and  from  which  eTplosions  are  frequent,  we  con  state  that, 
by  calculations  mode,  this  electric  light  can  be  produced  at 
a  fifth  of  the  cost  of  coal  gas. 

The  journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  promises  soon  to  place 
before  the  public  more  complete  particulars  of  this  great  im- 
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provement,  as  well  as  notices  of  experiments  about  to  be 
made  in  VienDS,  Paris,  and  Tendon.— 23  A,  AvffVtt  22, 1S13, 

119.  

LIGHT  OBSESYSn   IH   GRIMDIHG   BARD  STOSSB. 

At  the  agate -polishing  establishments  in  OldenbnTg,  a 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  for  the  post  century  that  has 
as  yet,  perhaps,  attracted  too  little  attention  from  scientific 
men.  Under  very  powerful  friction,  snch  as  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  machinery  at  those  works,  hard  stones  be- 
come splendidly  luminous  and  transparent  throughont.  In 
this  establishment  the  axis  of  an  undershot  water-wheel 
reaches  into  the  grinding- room,  where  four  or  five  grind- 
stones rotate  vertically;  over  each  is  brought  a  gutter, so 
that  a  constant  smalt  stream  of  water  pours  upon  the  stone. 
The  grindstones  themselves  are  entirely  faultless  They  are 
about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  three  revolutions  in  a 
second,  so  that  the  giinding  suriace  that  passes  the  object 
pressed  against  it  amounts  to  thirty-two  English  miles  per 
hour.  When  grinding,  th&  workman  lies  on  his  beily,  hia 
chest  on  a  semicyiindrical  hollowed  stool,  his  feet  stretched 
out  behind,  braced  against  a  post  fixed  in  the  floor.  With 
both  hands  he  preeees  the  stone  to  be  polished  firmly  against 
the  grindstone,  bringing  his  whole  weight  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  muscular  strength  brought  to  bear  is  very  great,  and 
the  work  is  performed  with  intermissions  of  equal  times  of 
rest  and  work.  Some  experiments  were  mode  in  this  work- 
shop by  Ifoggerath  in  broad  dajliglit.  He  observed  that  as 
long  as  a  stone  of  the  hardness  of  quartz  was  pressed  agaioat 
the  revolving  grindstone  there  was  produced  an  intense  red 
light,  which  at  the  same  time  radiated  around  the  object  and 
emitted  numerous  sparks.  This  experience  was  the  same 
with  all  hard  stones,  which  appear  almost  like  red-hot  iron, 
and  it  really  looks  as  if  the  hands  must  be  severely  burned. 
AU  the  stones  became  warm  in  grinding,  but  not  very  hot. 
Chalcedony  gave  a  magnificent  fiery  red  light;  ohrysoprase 
a  feeble  red  light;  rock  crystal  a  beautiful  rose  red;  coralline 
a  superb  red  light,  the  color  being  evidently  increased  hy  the 
natural  hue  of  the  stone.  Amethyst  gave  a  pale  violet,  while 
numerous  opaque  stones  gave  no  light  at  alL— f  A,  XLVIL, 
237. 
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THE   FORMATION   OF  "  OLOBIEB." 

If  one  contemplates  Lis  shadow  in  full  snnshine  as  thrown 
upon  any  rough  surface,  especially  upon  the  dew-drops  cov- 
ering a  field  of  grass,  the  shadow  of  the  head  will  be  seen 
surrounded  by  a  feeble  halo  of  light,  which  ordinarily  extends 
above  the  bead  fuither  than  on  either  side.  Of  several  ob- 
eervers  standing  side  by  side,  of  course  each  one  sees  only 
hia  own  shadow  surrounded  by  this  glory.  Similar  phenom- 
ena have  been  observed  by  aei'onauta  when  their  shadows 
are  thrown  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds.  The 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  has  been  Bought  by  Lom- 
mel,  who  concludes  that  the  "glory"  consists  of  rays  of 
light,  which,  entering  into  the  drops  of  dew  or  fog  or  rain, 
ar«  refracted  and  reflected  from  the  further  surface  of  the 
drop,  and  finally  return  to  the  source  of  light.  These  rays 
have,  therefore,  suffered  one  reflection  and  four  refi-actions ; 
in  other  words,  the  phenomena  are  cauaed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  shining  of  the  eyes  of  cats  and  other  animals  which 
have  a  strongly  reflecting  surface  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  In 
case  of  large  rain-drops,  the  phenomenon  appears  only  when 
these  lie,  like  dew-drops,  npon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  rounded  form,  act  like  small  lenses. — 19  C, 
1874,146.  

EZFAirSIOir   OF  BBOKITE   BT  HEAT. 

Koblransch,  having  accidentally  observed  that  ebonite  lids 
stick  fast  in  glass  vessels,  suspected  that  this  material  might 
have  a  considerable  expansibility  by  heat,  and  his  expecta- 
tion has  been  realized  by  finding  thut  it  is  abont  three  times 
as  expansible  as  zinc.  This  great  expansion  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  the  proportion  of  sulphur  which  ebonite  con- 
tains. On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  with  soft  caontchouo 
is  remarkable.  The  increase  of  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
with  temperature  is  very  considerable.  One  fact  is  mention- 
ed relating  to  the  expansion  which  seems  to  be  of  peculiar 
value.  The  bar  of  ebonite,  which  was  about  a  centimeter  in 
thickness,  after  being  heated,  required  some  time  before  it 
assumed  a  constant  length.  Although  the  bad  conductivity 
is  donbtlesB  the  principal  cause  of  this,  the  author  thinks  that 
another  agent  also  is  at  work.     Like  the  elastic  change  of 
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fonn,  so  the  expansion  by  heat  may  not  tale  place  instantly, 
but  contioue  iteelf  aft«r  the  change  of  temperature.  A  few 
observations  with  glass  rods,  by  Matthiesen,  seem  to  point  in 
this  direction.  Probably  this  thermal  al^er-action,  like  the 
elastic,  occurs  in  an  eminent  degree  in  organic  substances.— 
J^,XLVII.,157.  

THE  TBCE  ZEBO  POINT  OP  TBB    CEMTIGRADB  TBBBUOKBTBB. 

Dr.  Ci-atg,  in  a  communiestion  to  the  American  Ckemia, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  true  zero  point  of  the 
Centigrade,  or  32°  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  is  not  that  of  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  but  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  that 
water  in  which  even  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  is  im- 
mersed is  usually  several  degrees  above  this  point.  If,  bow- 
ever,  the  bulb  aud  stem  be  immersed  in  melting  ice  or  snow, 
from  which  the  water  is  draining  oS  as  it  is  produced,  the 
mercury  will  attain  the  exact  temperature  desired.  Dr. 
Craig  further  remarks  that  any  vessel  filled  with  damp  snow 
will  give  correct  results,  if  the  instrument  is  driven  down  to 
the  snow  up  to  the  32°  point,  and  a  lens  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  snow  to  read  by,  provided  there  ia  no  accumulation  of 
water  about  the  bulb.  He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  gradual  change  in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  with  age, 
the  reading  becoming  generally  too  high.  This  is  dne  to  the 
contraction  which  in  time  takes  place  in  t)ie  bulb,  although 
occasionally  there  may  be  temporary  changes  in  the  opposite 
direction.—!  A,  July  24, 1874, 33. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LIGHTNINO   OS  TREES. 

The  theory  that  the  splitting  of  the  trunks  of  trees  by 
lightning  is  the  result  of  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  liq- 
uids contained  within  them  has  received  much  confirmation 
from  experiments  made  by  Osbom  Reynolds,  who  succeeded 
in  splitting  small  sticks  of  wood  by  passing  the  electric  spark 
through  tliem  al^er  they  had  been  impregnated  with  water. 
He  also  burst  small  glass  tubes  which  were  filled  with  water, 
although  the  same  tubes,  when  empty,  allowed  the  electric 
spnrk  to  jump  through  them  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
them.  The  most  striking  experiment  made  by  him  was  upon 
a  tube  three  eighths  of  an  inch  exterior  and  one  eighth  inte- 
rior diameter,  which  could  stand  a  pressure  of  at  least  two 
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hundred  atmospheres  to  the  sqnare  inch ;  this  tnbe  was  four- 
teen inches  long,  and  bent  at  a  riglit  angle.  A  very  large 
electrio  S&eh  being  sent  through  the  tube,  it  was  eplit  by  the 
first  discharge,  and  the  pieces  thrown  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  The  inner  surface  of  the  tube  was,  iu  fact,  completely 
pulverized,  as  though  it  had  been  struck  by  a  hammer.  Rey- 
nolds estimates  that  the  pressure  must  have  been  more  than 
one  thoneand  atmospheres. — 19  C,  1B74, 147. 

IfEABUREUKHT  OF  GALVANIC  CCBBBNTg. 

Mr.  Latimer  Clark  states,  in  reference  to  a  common  source 
of  error  in  the  measurement  of  currents  of  short  duration, 
that,  when  using  galvanometers  with  shunts,  a  certain  dis- 
crepancy has  been  noticed,  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  vibration  of  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, and  on  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
discrepancy,  he  discovered  that  the  results  given  by  the  nso 
of  reetstance  coils  were  correct,  and  that  those  obtained  by 
the  use  of  condeneers  were  wrong.  The  cause  of  the  error 
he  traces  up  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  a  magnetic 
needle  tends  to  induce  in  the  coil  wttliin  which  it  is  suspend- 
ed a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  producing  its 
deflection.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  wiiole  current  conse- 
t^nently  passes  by  the  shunt,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  needle.  If,  therefore,  two  galvanometers  are 
need,  the  movements  of  the  needles  within  their  coils  being 
similar,  each  of  them  counteracts  the  other's  influence,  thus 
concealing  the  errors  of  the  process.  This  source  of  error 
does  not  exist  when  the  measure  is  made  by  a  diflerential 
galvanometer.  De  Sauty's  method  of  comparing  measni-cs 
is  also  free  from  this  source  of  error,  and,  in  general,  he  con- 
cludes that  it  is  better,  in  testing  submarine  cables,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  condensers  for  comparing  batteries  with  standard 
celts,  and  to  make  use  rather  of  very  high  resistance  coils ; 
and  he  has  generally  recommended  the  use  of  a  resistance  na 
high  ae  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ohma.-^Jbumal  Soc. 
Tel.  Engineere,  II.,  16.         

TBE  coNDDcnvrrr  of  uetallic  tafobb  fob  electbicttt. 

The  condaotivity  of  flame  for  galvanic  currents  is  known 

to  be  greatly  exalted  by  the  presence  of  metallic  vapors,  and 
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Herwig  has  been  led  to  inquire  whether  a  gaseous  layer  ea< 
tirely  formed  of  such  vapors  will  not  show  good  conductivity 
even  at  low  tempera  tares.  He  e^i  peri  men  ted  with  mercury, 
dense  vapors  of  which  can  be  used  several  hundred  degrees 
under  white  heat.  He  finds  the  vapor  conductor  to  resemble 
that  of  the  voltaic  rather  than  that  of  a  simple  metallic  cou- 
ductor.  There  is  a  peculiar  transition  resistance  which  is  great 
in  comparison  with  the  hindennces  which  the  current  finds 
within  the  vapor  layer  itself,  so  that  the  total  resistance  is  in  ' 
great  measure  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  vapor  layer. 
The  transition  resistance  is  less  with  increased  electro-motive 
force  of  battery  or  strength  of  current.  The  vaporization  at 
electrode  in  the  positive  mercury  surface  is  inci'eased  by  the 
current,  an  effect  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  voltaic  arc, 
in  which,  if  the  electrodes  be  mercnryond  platinum,  the  mer- 
cury is  vaporized  only  when  it  forms  the  positive  pole.  Using 
'  a  platinum  point  and  a  mercury  surface,  Herwig  Suds  the  re^ 
sistance  of  the  vapor  greater  when  the  mercury  surface  ia 
positive. — 12  A,  X.,  154.     

UOLECULAB  CUAKGES   UT   IBOX   WITQ  YAKIATIO>'S   OF  T£M- 
PEEATUEE, 

Professor  Thurston,  of  the  Stevens  Technological  Institate, 
has  made  an  impoitant  observation  in  regard  to  molecular 
changes  produced  in  iron  by  the  variations  of  temperature. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  temperatures  above  600° 
Fahr.,  and  below  700°,  iron  conforms  to  the  general  law  for 
solid  bodies ;  that  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  the 
tenacity,  but  increases  the  ductility  and  resilience,  while  de- 
crease of  temperature  has  the  opposite  effect.  Below  T00° 
the  tenacity  increases  with  diminishing  temperature,  while 
the  resilience  decreases  in  a  much  higher  ratio.  Between 
ordinary  temperatures  and  a  ]«>int  somewhere  between  500° 
and  600°,  on  the  other  hand,  iron  shows  s  marked  deviation 
from  the  law,  the  strength  increasing  to  the  extent  of  about 
fitteen  per  cent,  with  good  iron.  The  practical  result  is  that, 
as  iron  does  not  lose  its  power  of  sustaining  steady  loads  at 
a  low  temperature,  but  greatly  loses  its  power  of  resisting 
shocks,  the  factor  of  safety  in  structures  need  not  be  increased 
in  the  former  case  where  exposure  to  severe  cold  is  appre- 
hended ;  but  that  machinery,  rails,  and  other  structures  which 
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have  to  resiBt  Bhocfce,  shonld  have  large  factors  of  safety,  and 
be  protected,  if  possible,  from  extremes  of  temperatnre. 


Ab  the  result  of  a  very  complete  ioTestigation  by  Streintz 
iuto  the  effect  of  a  galvanic  current  on  the  elasticity  and 
length  of  the  wire  through  which  it  ia  passing,  the  author 
'  gives  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  current  does  effect  a  change  in  the  elasticity  of  its 
conducting  wire,  but  only  by  vii-tae  of  the  heat  that  is  there- 
by developed. 

2.  The  current  extends  the  conducting  wire  more  than  it 
would  be  extended  by  simply  warming  up  to  the  same  tem- 
perature. Such  excess  of  extension  is  inappreciable  only  in 
the  case  of  hard  steel 

3.  Tbe  galvanic  extension  is  effected,  not  suddenly,  in  con- 
se<]nence  of  the  completion  of  the  current,  but  gradually,  iu 
a  manner  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  heat. 

4.  The  galvanic  extension  can  not  be  a  consequence  of  an 
electro^ynamic  repulsion,  but  probably  consists  of  a  polari- 
sation of  the  heat  vibrations. — SUz,  K.  K,  Akad.  der  Wiie., 
Wien,  LXVII.,  364.  

TUE   HORIZONTAL  PBNDCLCU. 

Zollner  describes  a  eeriea  of  experiments,  with  a  form  of 
horizontal  pendulum,  of  such  surprising  delicacy  that  it  opens 
a  wide  field  for  investigation.  It  has,  indeed,  been  shown 
that  the  instrument  suggested  by  Zollner  was  described,  and 
its  uses  suggested,  in  the  early  pait  of  the  present  century, 
by  Gruithuisen, whose  account, however, had  quite  fallen  into 
oblivion  until  ZOilner's  reinvention  of  the  same  delicate  in- 
strument. The  apparatus  consists  of  a  short  horizontal  lever, 
suspended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a  vertical  piece  of  fine 
watch-spring  attached  near  one  end  of  the  lever,  and  carry- 
ing at  the  long  end  a  heavy  leaden  weight  and  mirror.  The 
short  end  ia  prevented  from  rising  by  a  second  watch-spring 
fastened  to  the  ground  below  at  a  point  B.  The  two  points 
A  and  B  are  nearly  vertically  above  each  other,  and  are 
equidistant  from  the  lever;  they  may  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  pendulum  will  assume  a  position  of  equilibrium,  around 
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which  it  will  Tibr&te  if  disturbed;  acting,  in  fact,  precise- 
ly nice  a  common  pendulum,  except  that  the  effect  of  grav 
ity  has  been  greatly  diminished,  so  that  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion ia  increased.  In  the  instrument  actually  observed  by 
ZuIIner  the  horizontal  lever  vibrated  once  iu  about  fifteen 
seconds  when  in  its  horizontal  position ;  whereas,  if  removed 
from  its  supports,  and  vibrated  vertically  like  a  common 
pendulum,  it  would  have  required  a  quarter  of  a  second 
only.  The  instrument  was  so  susceptible  to  disturbing  in- 
fluences that  it  was  set  in  motion  by  a  railway  train  pass- 
ing at  a  distance  of  abont  a  mile.  Zbllner  has  suggested, 
as  did  Gruithnisen  before  him,  that  it  may  be  possible  by 
means  of  this  instrument  to  determine  directly  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon  npon  it,  and  hence  to  determine  their 
distances.  It  may  even  afford  a  means  of  measuring  the 
time  required  by  gravity  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
—4  J>,  1874,  VII.,  126.         

BLECIBO-TOBSION. 

Mr.  George  Gore  has  shown  that  a  rod  may  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  electric  currents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
experience  a  twist  amounting  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
ciixile.  This  twist  is  always  attended  by  .the  emission  of 
sound,  and  is  produced  by  the  combined  influence  of  heliacal 
and  axial  currents  of  electricity,  one  current  passing  through 
a  long  copper  wire  surrounding  the  bar,  and  the  other  in  an 
axial  direction  through  the  bar  itself.  The  result  is  explain- 
ed as  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  magnetism  in- 
duced in  the  bar  by  the  coil  current,  and  of  the  transverse 
magnetism  induced  in  it  by  the  axial  one.  The  current 
flowing  from  a  north  to  a  south  pole  produces  left-handed 
torsion ;.  a  i-e^'ersc  one,  right-handed  torsion,  J,  e.,  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  ordinary  screw. — 4  J),Y11.,416. 

ELASTIC   BBACnON   BY  T0K6I0H. 

From  a  communication  by  Dr.  Nessen,  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  by  Helm  hoi  tz,  it  appears  that 
the  former  has  been  investigating  the  reaction  observed  after 
twisting  a  string  of  India  rubber.  Tliis  substance  is  pecul- 
iarly interesting,  becanse  of  its  remarkable  combination  of  the 
pi-opertics  of  viscosity  and  elasticity.     The  observations  of 
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Dr.  Nessen,  made  with  an  apparataa  of  considerable  deiicAcy, 
lead  to  resalta  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Kohlranech. 
He  finds  the  strini^s  observed  to  be  highly  Busceptible  to  the 
least  radiation  of  warmth ;  but,  avoiding  this  source  of  er- 
ror, he  concludes  that  the  elastio  reaction  in  the  case  of  tor- 
won  follows  the  law  expressed  by  a  simple  exponential  carve. 
"She  infinitude  of  the  reaction  increases  with  the  diminntion 
of  temperature,  as  also  with  increasing  angle  of  torsion,  and 
with  increasing  duration  of  time.  The  co-efficient  of  elastio 
reaction  increases  with  increasing  temperature  only,  being 
independent  of  thd  extent  of  the  duration  of  the  torsion. — ' 
MonaUbeHc/a  K.  P.  Altad.  Wtn*.,  Bertin,  ikt^mary,  l  B?4, 141. 

THE   BTAFOBATtON   OV  UQUIDe. 

Stefan  has  endeavored  to  reduce  to  some  definite  laws  the 
phenomena  of  the  evaporation  of  liquids  (especially  the  dif- 
fosion  of  vapors),  and  has  made  a  series  of  expei-imenta,  prin- 
cipally on  the  evaporation  of  ether.  He  finds  that  in  nar- 
row open  tubes  the  velocity  of  the  evaporation  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  from 
the  open  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  independent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tnbe,  and  increases  with  the  temperature,  so  bras  the 
vapor  pressure  increases  with  the  temperature.  If  the  prcss- 
nre  of  the  vapor  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  air,  the  formu- 
la given  by  Stefan  shows  that  the  liquid  then  boils.  If  the 
evaporation  takes  place  in  closed  tubes,  babbles  form  and 
issue,  oontinnatly,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  times  in  which  equal 
nnmbers  of  bubbles  form  are  proportional  to  the  nnmbers  3, 
S,  7,  etc  If  the  tnbe  contains  hydrogen  instead  of  air,  the 
bubbles  form  in  one  fonrth  of  the  time ;  or,  in  other  words, 
evaporation  proceeds  four  times  as  rapidly  in  hydrogen  as  in 
air.— 4  J>,  1874, Vlt,  142. 

THE  DISAGGBEOATION  OF  TIN   BT   CONCUS6ION8. 

One  of  our  former  contemporaries  records  as  a  great  rarity 
a  curious  case  of  the  disaggregation  (or  disintegration)  of 
metallic  tin.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  A  com- 
mercial house  at  Rotterdam  had  dispatched  a  quantity  of 
tin  in  form  of  pigs,  by  railway,  during  a  hard  fi-ost.  It  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  as  a  powder  composed  of  large  crys- 
talline grains.  Its  appearance  was  so  nnlike  that  of  tin  of 
H 
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good  quality  that  an  examination  of  ita  compoBkion  was  a» 
dertaken,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  it  was  aloioet  abso- 
lutely pure  tin,  containing  less  than  three  per  cenL  of  foreign 
sabstauces  (lead  and  iron).  Xt  was  found  to  be  inapoesible 
to  reunite  by  fusion  the  metal  bo  cnriotisly  divided,  for,  in 
the  attempt,  it  gave  rise  to  such  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tiu 
that  the  produut  was  nothing  better  than  a  gray  powder. 
The  explanation  offered  to  account  for  this  case  is  that  the 
disaggregation  of  the  metal  was  the  result  of  the  GombiDed 
influences  of  cold  and  vibration.  It  Bbou)d,bowever,  be  said 
that  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  or  iso* 
lated  one,  several  analogous  coses  having  been  quite  recent- 
ly reported.  The  explanation  above  suggested  Beem8,iu  the 
absence  of  a  thorough  investigation,  to  be  at  least  reason- 
able, and  places  the  case  in  tfae  same  category  with  the  mo- 
lecular changes  which  are  frequently  known  to  occur  with- 
other  metals  when  exposed  to  long-continued  vibration. 

CSYSTALL1NB   BTBDCTIIBB   PRODUCED  BY  C0KCUE3IOX. 

Professor  TburstoD,  in  his  researches  on  the  behavior  of 
metals  nnder  strain,  presents  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning the  physical  texture  of  metals  aiid  its  relation  to 
predicable  causes.  A  kind  of  fracture  which  is  probably  al- 
ways indicative  of  brittleness  is  generally,  and  possibly  cor- 
rectly, termed  crystalline.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  long-continued  succession  of  shocks,  which,  straining  the 
liietal  to  the  elastic  limit,  permit  the  crystalline  grouping  of 
the  molecules  to  take  place.  Dr.  Percy,  one  of  the  leading 
metallurgists  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  true  cryatats  in 
this  way ;  but  direct  experiraeut  is  still  desirable  fully  to  de- 
termine it.  Professor  Thurston  then  details  the  following 
striking,  though  accidental,  occurrence,  which  affords,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  the  experimental  verification  de- 
sired: A  singular  instance  of  this  peculiar  molecular  action 
recently  occurred  at  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  in  Kew  York. 
While'a  powerful  steam-hammer  was  at  work  upon  the  red- 
hot  end  of  a  shaft,  oHginally  designed  for  the  engines  of  s 
large  naval  steamer,  a  piece  of  the  opposite  end,  which  was 
cold,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  trans- 
mit several  thousand  boree-power,  dropped  off.    This  was  an 
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extraordinary  event,  but  not  unprecedented.  In  all  such  in- 
etancee  the  fracture  Bcems  to  follow  a  plane  passing  tlirough 
n  comparatively  sharp  angle  at  the  side  of  a  collar,  or  at  the 
end  of  ajoumal.  • 


Professor  P.  W.  Clark,  the  autiior  of  the  table  of  phys- 
ical constants  recently  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, states  that  he  is  now  compiling  a  table  of  the  atomic 
heats,  so  called,  and  that,  in  the  conrse  of  a  comparison  of 
over  four  hundred  valaes,  he  has  fonnd  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  laws  of  Dulong  and  Petit  are  approximately 
verified  (namely,  that  the  atomio  heats  of  atoms  are  con- 
stant), yet,  on  the  other  band,  the  deviations  from  this  law 
are  also  woithy  of  notice;  inasmuch  as  if  we  arrange  any 
group  of  allied  substances  in  the  order  of  their  molecular 
weights,  we  at  once  find  the  deviations  from  the  approxi- 
mate law  to  be  themselves  governed  by  the  simple  rule  that 
they  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  atomic 
weights.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  bodies  in  question 
could  have  their  specific  heats  determined  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, »'.  e.,  at  corresponding  tempeiatuics  above  their 
own  individual  boiling-points,  we  should  derive  nnmbers 
much  more  nearly  constant  than  those  now  accepted. — £ul- 
kliii  of  the  J^iL  Soc.  of  Waahington. 

TBB  EFFECT  OP  OALTANIBU  ON  A  HAGKBTlZED  WIRB. 

As  the  result  of  eomo  preliminary  experiments  on  a  mag- 
netized copper  wire.  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  states  that 
when  a  galvanic  current  passes  through  a  magnetized  wire 
there  is  a  first  eflect  in  the  direction  of  increased  resistance, 
which  appears  to  have  reference  to  three  things,  namely,  the 
previous  state  of  the  wire,  the  solidity  of  the  circuit,  and  its 
magnetization.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  an  average  ef- 
fect, apparently  exhibited  in  a  decreased  resistance,  while  the 
magnetism  is  on,  withont  reference  to  the  direction  of  the 
magnetism.  In  the  third  place,  when  in  a  solid  circuit  the 
direction  of  the  magnetism  has  been  recently  changed,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tempoi-ary  reversal  of  the  average  effect, 
which  appears  at  first  as  an  increase  of  resistance.  Fourth, 
we  have  also  some  evidence  that  a  copper  wire,  one  end  of 
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which  is  voand  around  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  changes  ita 
position  in  the  electro-motive  Beries, — 12  A,  X.,  1874, 87. 

THB   VABIABILITT   OP  SPECTRA. 

The  variability  of  the  spectra  of  glowing  gases  has  lately 
been  studied  by  Schenck,  who  iinds  that  this  is  aSected  by  the 
following  circumstances:  viz.,  by  the  density  of  the  gas;  the 
strength  of  the  galvanic  current  that  heata  it,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  electric  discharge,  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
that  are  produced  thereby;  the  thickness  of  the  glowing  stra- 
turn  of  gas;  aDd,finally,  the  chemical  purity  of  the  gas.  With 
regard  to  the  density  of  the  gas,  it  is  found  that  the  diminu- 
tion  of  density  causes  the  spectrum  to  become  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  leads  to  a  change  iu  the  relative  position  of  cer< 
tain  of  the  bright  lines,  which  sometimes  will  at  last  become 
broad  bands.  When  the  highest  possible  degree  of  rare&o- 
tion  is  reached,  it  is  found  that  the  banda  respectively  be- 
come groups  of  well-defined  lines  that  are  occasionally 
merged  into  each  other. — 7  (7,  S.,  it.,  244. 


The  qnestion  as  to  whether  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
influenced  by  a  solar  eclipse  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a 
thorough  discussion  by  Denza,  who  concludes  that,  from  his 
own  and  other  observations,  it  follows  that  the  hypotheses 
and  the  theories  that  have  been  suggested  by  varioas  per- 
sons as  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
terresti'ial  magnetism,  whether  they  relate  to  eclipses  or  to 
the  ordinary  conjunctions  of  these  two  celestial  bodies,  have 
no  value ;  and  that  the  connection  between  these  two  series 
of  cosmical  phenomena  is  in  no  wise  proved  throngh  any  ob- 
servations that  have  thus  far  been  made. — 10  C,  1874,130. 

EABTU  CUEBBirrS. 

A  number  of  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  of  earth 
currents  have  lately  been  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Telegraph  Engineei-s,  from  which  we  make  a 
few  extracts.  It  seems  that  not  only  are  auroras  accompa- 
nied by  remarkable  electric  currents  in  telegraph  lines,  which 
appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  difierence  in  the  electric  con- 
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ditioD  of  the  e&rth  at  the  tvo  ende  of  the  line,  bat  even  earth- 
quakes  are  also  frequently  accompanied  by  similar  phenomena. 
This  latter  intereating  fact,  which  baa  been  vaguely  announced 
several  times  during  the  past  thirty  years,  is  set  foi-tb  in  n  very 
clear  light  in  a  remarkable  series  of  obserrationB  made  by 
James  Graves  at  Valencia,  Ireland,  on  the  spontaneous  currents 
observed  in  the  Atlantic  cables  in  1871.  Indcfiuite  ideas  also 
prevail  among  telegraphers  to  the  effect  that  the  approach  of 
storms  is  frequently  heralded  by  special  earth  cnrreDte.  The 
importance  of  having  regular  obsenatioDS,  at  different  places, 
of  natural  earth' currents  is  more  and  more  frequently  in- 
sisted npon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  this  in  India.  Every  one  of  the  regntar  tests  of 
the  government  telegraph  lines  in  that  country  is  made  with 
positive  and  negative  currents,  and  from  the  different  values 
is  obtMiied  the  electro -motive  force  of  the  natural  line  cur- 
rent in  terms  of  that  of  a  single  Danielt's  cell.  These  deter- 
minations are  as  regularly  made  as  are  the  tests  for  condnction 
and  insulation  of  the  lines.  The  powerful  earth  currents  that 
occur  during  heavy  thunder-storms  cause  trouble  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  earth  currents  of  the  aurora.  On  the 
approach  of  thunder-storms,  the  French  Atlantic  cable  often 
gave  indications  sevei-al  days  in  advance;  coming  first  in  a 
series  of  slight  galvanic  shocks,  increasing  as  the  storm  came 
onward  to  the  coast,  when  they  were  very  strong.  As  to 
the  origin  of  these  currents,  Mr,  Varley  advanced  the  idea 
that  they  are  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  principles,  shonid  produce  an  electric  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  solid  earth  from  west  to  east.  Tlic 
variations  of  intensity  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  force  are 
due  to  the  variations  of  the  currents  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  earth. — Jow.  Soe.  Tel  Eng.,  II.,  80-120. 

TBB   FUKCnOX  OF  THK   ABHATCRSS  IN  UA0NET8. 

Jamin  has  recently  established  the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  nnmher  of  elementary  magnetic  threads,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  quantity  of  magnetism  which  can  be  contained 
in  a  magnet,  does  not  depend  upon  the  average  section. 

2.  The  expansion  (?)  of  the  poles  of  these  magnetic  threads, 
or  the  distribution  of  their  intensities,  is  regulated  by  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  magnet. 
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3.  If  these  surfaces  diminish,  tbe  teusioo  aagments  op  to 
the  point  when  they  become  insufficient  to  allow  the  element- 
ary poles  to  expand,  and  a  portion  of  two  contrary  magnet- 
isms disappears  in  order  to  reproduce  the  natural  state. 

4.  If  the  surfaces  change,  bnt  the  mean  sections  remain 
constant,  the  quantity  of  magnetism  remains  constant,  al- 
though its  distribution  may  have  varied  very  considerably 
with  the  change  id  the  surface.  If  the  surface  remain  con- 
stant, but  the  sections  vary, -the  qaantitiea  of  magnetism  are 
proportional  thereto.  If  the  sui-face  is  not  great  enough,  the 
total  magnetism,  which  increases  with  the  area  of  the  section 
of  the  magnet,  will  he  unable  to  expand  itself  over  the  bar, 
and  must  diminish  itself;  thus  establishing  the  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  magnetize  a  given  bar  of  iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mean  section  of  the  magnet  di- 
minish indefinitely,  the  tension  of  the  magnetism  will  not  in* 
crease  indefinitely,  but  will  cease  to  increase  at  a  given  limit 
fixed  by  the  relation  between  the  mean  section  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  bar.  Having  established  the  fact  that  the  mean 
section  determines  the  quantity  of  the  magnetism,  and  that 
tlie  surface  of  the  magnet  is  that  which  regulates  the  distri- 
bution, it  becomes  evident  that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
the  surface  the  latter  may  be  saturated;  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  saturation  of  the  surface  which  determines  the  saturation 
of  the  magnet.  If,  then,  the  magnet  is  made  greater  without 
increasing  the  quantity  of  magnetism,  the  tension  of  the  lat- 
ter becomes  feebler;  if  it  is  made  smaller,  a  portion  of  the 
magnetism  is  lost,  but  if,  in  this  case,  we  add  to  the  poles  a 
piece  of  unmagnctized  iron,  we  afford  the  space  needed  for 
the  retention  of  the  magnetism,  and  thus  retain  the  strength 
of  the  magnet:  this  latter  conclusion  is  well  verified  by  di- 
rect experiment,  and  explains  a  portion  of  the  action  of  arraa- 
tui-es.— 6  C,  LXXVin.,  1500. 

DIRLBCTRIC  ABSOBPTIOH. 

Faraday,  as  is  well  known,  discovered  that  a  condenser 
takes  on  a  decidedly  greater  quantity  of  electricity  when  one 
of  the  plates  is  charged  with  electricity  while  the  other  is 
connected  with  the  earth.  Tlie  quotient  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  the  isolated  plate  assumes  when  the  sep- 
arating non-conductor  is  air,  and  when  the  non-conductor  is 
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Bome  Other  substance,  is  c&llcd  tbo  specific  inductive  capaci- 
ty, or,  more  briefly,  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  insulating 
enbstance.  Tbo  condition  in  which  the  isolating  body  is 
found  is  called  dielectric  polarization,  and  tlic  phenomena 
of  dielectrio  polarization  nro  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
electric  conduction.  BoUtzman  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
series  of  experimental  investigations  to  show  that  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  dielectric  action,  at  a  distance,  actually 
exists,  and  he  has  determined  its  amount.  To  this  end,  be 
fitstened  spheres  made  of  difi'erciit  isolating  suhstances  to 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  very  delicate  bal.ince,  and  measured  the 
traction  experienced  by  it  for  nn  electric  metal  sphere  brought 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  minute  interval  of  time  occupied 
in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  showed  that  the  trac- 
tion results  from  a  momentary  dielectric  polarization  of  the 
molecules. — Sitz.-Jiei;  Roy,  Acad.  Sc,  VteiiTia,  LXVIIL,  81. 


OPTICAL  PB0PKRTIE8   OF  THIS  METALLIC   FILMS. 

In  our  previous  volume  are  given  the  curious  and  val- 
nable  resultB  obtained  by  Mascart  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
polarization  of  light  reflected  from  extremely  thin  films  of 
silver  and  other  metallic  substancep.  The  tbickne§s  of  these 
films  varied  between  one  hundredth  part  of  the  length  of  a 
wave  of  light  and  the  relatively  much  greater  thickness  of 
nbont  one  one  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  observations  of 
Mascart  have  been  recently  repeated  by  Quincke,  who  has 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  question  of  the  prime  angle 
of  incidence  for  the  diflerent  Fraunhofer  lines.  By  this  angle 
is  undei'stood  ono  such  that  polarized  light,  after  reflection 
from  a  plane  surface,  wiil  be  resolved  into  two  components 
which  are  polarized,  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  having  a  diflerence  of  phase  of 
a  quarter-wave  length.  Quincke  finds  that  variations  of 
temperature  and  of  pressure  in  polishing  frequently  alter  the 
optical  qualities  of  a  mirror  very  considerably ;  so  that  it  is 
probably  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  faultless  i-eflecting 
surfaces  than  transparent  subfitances  free  from  veins.  He 
finds  that,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  in  the  case  of  the  met- 
als observed  by  him,  the  prime  angle  of  incidence,  or  polari- 
zation angle,  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  the  wave 
length,  the  I'evei'se  of  what  takes  place  with  transparent 
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bodies.  The  diminution,  however,  13  very  different  with  the 
different  metals.  In  reference  to  the  prime  angles  for  trans- 
parent laminsB  of  gold,  platinnra,  and  silver,  he  atates  that 
they  show  an  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  thickness  of 
the  metal,  bnt  a  differeitt  d^ree  of  increase  for  different  col- 
ors. The  valoe  of  this  angle  was  not  altered  by  magnetizing 
or  electrizing  the  metallic  mirrors.  The  effect  of  pressurf, 
or  of  the  relative  distance  among  themselves  of  the  particles 
of  silver  upon  the  angle  of  incidence,  was  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited with  silver  collodion  filmB.  These  were  obtained  by 
the  process  nsed  in  photography,  the  collodion  film  adhering 
firmly  to  a  plate  of  glass.  This  film  contains,  uniformly  dis- 
tribated,  finely  divided  pai-ticles  of  silver.  It  is  opaque, 
even  when  very  thin.  If  by  a  slight  compression  the  silver 
particles  are  brought  nearer  each  other,  the  prime  angle  of 
incidence  varies  considerably  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  layer 
of  pure  silver  particles  on  glass.  This  dependence  of  the 
optical  properties  of  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  transparent 
and  noD-trans parent  particles,  on  the  relative  distance  of  the 
latter,  seems  to  him  hardly  compatible  with  the  assumption 
that  absorption  and  dispersion  of  light  are  determined  solely 
by  a  mutual  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  induced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  the  ether. — lM)id.,£!din., 
and  Ihtb.  Phil.  Mag.,  XLVII.,  321. 

ox  THE   FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

By  ingenious  and  precise  experiments  on  the  locomotion 
of  quadnipeds,  birds,  and  insects,  Marey  has,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  created  a  new  province  of  experimental  physiol- 
ogy. During  this  year  he  has  elucidated  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sti'use  points  in  the  mechanical  theory  of  fiiglit.  He  has  die- 
covered  the  manner  in  which  the  air  reacts  on  the  wings  of 
tlie  dying  bird,  and  sustains  the  bird  during  its  flight.  The 
Steps  by  which  ho  reached  this  beautiful  discovery  are  in- 
teresting, and  we  will  rapidly  narrate  them.  He  construct- 
ed an  artificial  bird,  the  proportion  of  whose  parts  and  whose 
moving  force  he  had  founded  on  data  obtained  from  eipei*- 
iments  on  flying  birds.  Bnt  when  he  tried  his  artificial 
bird,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  order  for  it  to  rise  on 
the  wing  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  its  wings  move  with 
from  three  to  four  times  the  velocity  they  really  bad.    Bnt 
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it  is  evident  that,  with  equal  moving  force,  the  rcsietance  op- 
posed to  fiiglitregnlates  the  velocity  of  the  wings;  and,  since 
the  resistance  T&ries  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  he  had  to 
admit  that  the  air  resisted  from  nine  to  sixteen  times  less 
with  his  artificial  bird  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
flying  bird.  In  this  dilemma  he  began  to  ponder  on  the  re- 
actions which  the  wing  experienced  during  one  of  its  blows 
upon  the  air.  To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  tiiis  action,  he  took 
a  light  disk  and  gave  it  a  nniform  motion  in  a  direction 
perpendicnlnr  to  its  plane,  and,  by  means  of  a  dynamometer 
placed  bebind  the  disk,  he  noted  the  resistance  of  the  air  at 
different  instants  during  this  motion.  Ue  thns  found,  Ist,  a 
considerable  resistance  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion :  this 
is  the  efiect  of  the  inertia  of  the  column  of  air  which  the  disk 
begins  to  displace;  2d,  a  more  feeble  pressure,  which  re- 
mains constant  during  the  motion;  and,  3d,  a  tendency  to 
carry  forward  the  disk  when  the  latter  is  stopped.  This  ac- 
tion on  the  disk  is  due  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  col- 
umn of  air  already  set  in  motion  by  the  disk.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  bird's  wing  is  always  in  that  condition 
teAen  it  ie  beginning  to  move  a  column  of  air,  it  will  meet 
with  the  greatest  resistance ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  wings 
will  have  the  firmest  support  to  act  against.  Now  thb  is 
really  the  condition  of  the  wings  daring  a  bird's  flight ;  for, 
by  reason  of  the  translation  of  the  bird,  the  wing,  at  each  in> 
stant  of  its  descent,  acts  on  a  new  column  of  air,  which  it 
tends  to  depress ;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  the 
pressure  which  it  receives,  any  one  of  these  columns  has  not 
the  time  to  acqnire  the  velocity  of  the  wing.  These  col- 
nmns  are,  therefore,  successively  compressed,  and  ofier  the 
maximum,  or  initial  resistance  to  the  wing. 

But  Marey,  as  is  his  cnstom,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  rea- 
sonable explanation  alone ;  he  also  actnally  showed  its  truth 
by  precise  and  conclusive  experiments.  He  constructed  an 
artificial  bird,  whose  wings  were  set  in  perfectly  regnlar  mo- 
tion by  an  air-pnmp  worked  in  a  nniform  manner  by  a  small 
steam-engine.  This  artificial  bird  was  attached  to  a  long 
horizontal  arm,  which  revolved  aronnd  a  vertical  pivot,  so 
that  the  wings  conld  bent  when  the  bird  was  at  rest  and 
when  it  was  carried  ronnd  at  the  end  of  the  arm.  Kow  Ma- 
rey observed  that  when  the  bird  was  at  rest  its  wings  beat 
H2 
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through  an  angle  of  about  60° ;  but  when  the  arm  waa  re- 
volved, BO  that  the  bird  was  translated  about  ten  meters  per 
second,  he  observed  that  the  amplitude  of  the  beats  of  the 
wings  was  reduced  to  30°,  and  even  to  20°.  ThU  influence 
of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  bird  on  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  beats  of  its  wings  explains  how  the  point  tVappui  is 
obtained  during  flight,  and  accounts  for  the  following  facts 
of  observation  and  experiment: 

1.  When  a  bird  rises,  and  begins  its  Sight,  the  amplitude 
of  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  very  extended;  but  this  ampli- 
tude is  greatly  reduced  when  the  horizontal  tiTtosport  of  the 
bird  has  become  rapid, 

2.  When  a  flying  bird  is  attached  to  a  string,  it  falls,  no^ 
withstanding  the  beating  of  its  wings,  when  the  teodon  of 
the  string  stops  the  bird's  horizontal  motion. 

3.  A  bird  when  rising  in  flight  always,  as  nearly  as  poa- 
eiblc,  faces  the  wind.  This  is  because,  in  this  cireumstance, 
the  wind  carries  continually  fresh  layers  of  air  under  its  wings, 
and  places  the  bird  in  the  same  conditions  as  exist  during  its 
horizontal  translation. 

4.  When  a  living  bird  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  hoi^ 
izontal  arm,  so  that  he  can  freely  use  his  wings  and  fly  ronnd 
in  a  circnmforonce,  if  we  now  give  to  the  arm  a  rapid  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  are  re- 
duced to  extreme  slowness.  The  flap  of  the  wing  of  a  pigeon 
may  thus  be  reduced  to  one  second  in  duration,  whei«as  the 
bird  in  flying  freely  maVes  eight  flaps  per  second.  As  all 
motion  is  retarded  by  the  resistances  opposed  to  it,  this  ex[>er- 
iment  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  one  can  bring  forward 
of  the  increase  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  froiu  the  velocity 
of  the  bird's  translation. 

This  explanation  of  the  inerease  of  resistance  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  bird  was  original  with  Marey,  but  it  appeal's 
that  M.  M.  Planavcrgne,  of  Mai'seilles,  published  in  16T2  a 
similar  explanation ;  but  certainly  to  Marey  belongs  the  cred- 
it of  showing  experimentally  that  this  is  not  only  a  true 
cause,  but  a  sufficient  one.  —  Compiet  Hendtts,  January  12, 
26,  and  February  16,  I6T4. 
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THE  MSCHABOE   OF  ELECTBIFIXD  C 

Holmholtz,  afler  explaining  certain  phenoineim  observed 
by  Rices,  states  that  their  esplaDation  is  easy  to  understand, 
provided  tiie  discharge  of  a  battery  be  not  represented  as  a 
simple  movement  of  electricity  in  one  direction,  but  as  a  se- 
ries of  oecillatious  between  the  two  coatings — oscillations 
which  become  less  and  less  continually  uutiL  the  via  viva  is 
extinguished  by  the  sum  of  the  i-esistance.  But  Montier,  by 
a  critical  comparieon  of  the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Claueius, 
shows  that  the  discbarge  may  be  equally  well  i-epresented  by 
a  movement  of  the  electricity  directed  from  one  coating  to- 
ward the  other.— io«<t,  Sdm.,  andlhtb.  PMl.  Mag.,  XLVII., 
157.  

ATUOSFHEBE 

Professor  Tyndall  has  experimentally  shown  that  sound 
can  not  be  transmitted  through  a  column  of  gaa  of  alternate 
dense  and  rarefied  layers,  formed  by  allowing  sheets  of  coal 
gas  to  ascend  between  descending  currents  of  carbonic  gas. 
He  sounded  a  bell  at  one  end  of  a  long  box  containing 
these  columns  of  gas,  and  observed  that  a  sensitive  flame 
placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  box  remained  aiotiooless ;  but 
if  the  gases  were  replaced  by  air,  or  any  gas  of  uniform  den- 
sity, the  flame  was  depressed  at  each  tap  on  the  belL  The 
same  efieots  were  obtained  when  the  box  contained  vertical 
columns  of  hot  and  cold  air. — ProcMoy.  Soc,Py3rucury,lB'iA. 

ox  TBB   BBPLECno:!   OF  SOUND  FBOU   FI.AUE8   ABD  BEATED 
GASES. 

In  the  following  experiments,  Professor  A.  M,  Mayer  has 
shown  in  a  simple  and  striking  manner  the  reflection  of  sound 
by  sheets  of  flame  and  heated  gases,  and  has  even  obtained 
approximate  measnros  of  these  reflecting  powers:  Take  two 
similar  resonators,  and  place  the  planes  of  their  mouths  at 
a  right  angle;  then  in  this  angle  firmly  fix  the  tuning-fork 
corresponding  to  the  resonators,  so  that  the  broad  face  of 
one  of  its  prongs  faces  the  month  of  one  resonator,  whilo  the 
space  between  the  prongs  faces  the  month  of  the  other  reso- 
nator.    By  trial,  llicse  two  planes  of  Iho  fork  are  placed  at 
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Buch  distanceB  from  the  resonators  that  complete  iDterference 
of  the  vibrations  issuing  from  their  mohths  is  obtained,  and 
the  onl^  sound  that  reaches  the  ear  is  the  faiDt  sound  given 
by  the  fork's  action  on  the  air  outside  the  angle  included 
hy  the  mouths  of  the  resonators.  If,  in  these  circumstances, 
ve  close  the  month  of  either  resonator  with  a  piece  of  card- 
board, the  open  i-osonator  will  strongly  reinforce  the  sound 
of  the  fork.  If  we  now  also  cover  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
resonator  with  a  piece  of  card-board,  we  shall  again  have  si- 
lence. Also,  if  we  substitute  for  ddq  of  the  pieces  of  card- 
board a  slip  of  Btout  glazed  note-paper,  the  same  result  is  ob- 
taiDcd.  But  if  we  replace  the  piece  of  note-paper  by  a  sim- 
ilar piece  of  French  tracing-paper,  a  faint  sound  issues  from 
the  resonator  so  covered,  becaii§e  the  tracing-paper  is  swflS- 
ctently  permeable  to  sonorous  vibrations  to  permit  the  reso- 
nator to  reinforce  the  sound  of  the  fork.  This  reinforcement 
becomes  greater  if  we  substitute  for  the  tracing-paper  a  piece 
of  tissue-paper,  such  as  is  used  in  printed  books  to  cover 
steel  engravings ;  and  a  yet  greater  reinforcement  is  pro- 
duced when  we  put  in  the  place  of  the  tissue-paper  a  piece  of 
the  soft,  loosely  woven  paper  which  is  used  by  French  instm- 
ment-makers  for  the  inner  wrapping  of  their  packed  wares. 
ProfcBBov  Mayer  thus  obtained  a  graded  series  of  substances 
more  and  more  permeable  to  sonorous  vibrations. 

Again,  when  both  resonators  with  their  months  uncovered 
produced  interference,  he  screened  the  month  of  one  of  them 
with  abat'a-wing  coal-gas  flame.  The  vibrations  issuing 
from  the  resonators  were  no  longer  neutralized,  but  the  vi- 
brations from  the  uncovered  resonator  had  a  great  ascend- 
ency over  the  other,  so  that  a  strong  sound  issued  from  it. 
Kow  if  we  can  shield  the  month  of  the  open  resonator  so  that 
silence  is  exactly  produced,  we  will  have  screened  both  reso- 
nators with  substances  equally  reflecting  and  equally  perme- 
able to  sound.  On  nsing  his  graded  series  of  screens.  Professor 
Mayer  fonnd  that  the  tracing-paper  just  eqaaled  in  its  re- 
flecting power  the  gas  flame.  On  lowering  the  position  of 
the  gas  flame,  so  that  its  top  luminous  border  was  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  resonator — and  therefore  only  a  sheet  of 
heated  air  ascended  between  the  latter  and  the  fork — the  bal- 
ance of  the  tracing-paper  against  the  hot  gases  and  vapor  rc- 
piained  unimpaired. 
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Professor  Mayer  haa  in  tbe  above  manner  also  shown  the 
reflecting  power  of  eold  coal  gas,  of  cold  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic-acid gas. — Amer.Jour.  of  Science,  N'ovember,  IB74. 

OK  THJB  ^TUOBFHEHS  i»   A.  VEHICLE   OF   BOUND. 

ProfeBBor  Tyndall,  in  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  has  giv- 
en to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
ti'ansmission  of  the  Bonnds  of  fog-horna  and  cannon  tbrongh 
tlie  atmosphere.  To  show  Tyndall's  results,  and  the  conola- 
sions  he  arrived  at  to  explain  them,  ve  can  not  do  better 
than  quote  the  following  passages  from  his  paper: 

"Thus  far  the  investigation  proceeded  with  hai-dly  a 
gleam  of  a  principle  to  connect  the  inconsietent  resulta  The 
distance  reached  by  tbe  sound  on  the  IQth  of  May  was  3^ 
miles ;  on  the  20tb  it  was  fi^  miles;  and  on  the  2d  of  Jnne 
«  miles;  on  the  3d  more  than  9  miles;  on  the  10th  it  was 
also  9  miles ;  on  the  25tli  it  fell  to  6^  miles ;  on  the  26th  it 
roRe  again  to  more  than  9^  miles ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  as  we 
have  jnst  seen,  it  reached  12%  miles,  whereas  on  the  2d  the 
range  shrunk  to  4  miles.  Xone  of  the  meteorological  agents 
observed  could  be  singled  out  as  the  cause  of  the  fluctu- 
ations. The  wind  exerts  an  acknowledged  power  over  sound, 
but  it  conld  not  account  for  theso  phenomena.  On  the  2Sth 
of  Jnne,  for  example,  when  the  range  was  only  6^  miles,  the 
wind  was  favorable ;  on  the  26th,  when  the  range  exceeded 
9i  miles,  it  was  opposed  to  the  sound.  Nor  could  the  vary- 
ing optical  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  be  invoked  as  an  ex- 
planation; for  on  July  1,  when  the  range  was  12^  miles,  a 
thick  base  hid  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Foreland,  while  on  many 
other  days,  when  the  aconstio  range  was  not  half  so  great, 
the  atmosphere  was  optically  clear.  Up  to  July  3d  all  re- 
mained enigmatical;  but  on  thia  date  observations  were 
made  which  seemed  to  me  to  displace  snrmiso  and  perplex- 
ity by  the  clearer  light  of  physical  demonstration. 

"On  July  3d  we  first  steamed  to  a  point  2.9  miles  Boiith- 
wesC  by  west  of  the  signal-station.  No  sounds,  not  even  the 
guns,  were  heard  at  this  distance.  At  2  miles  they  were 
equally  inaudible.  Bnt  this  being  the  position  in  which  the 
sounds,  thoagh  strong  in  the  axia,  invariably  subsided,  we 
steamed  to  the  exact  bearing  from  which  onr  observations 
bad  been  made  upon  July  1.    At  12:15  P.M.,  and  at  a  dis- 
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taoce  of  Si  miles  from  the  station,  with  a  calm  air  and  a 
smooth  sea,  the  horos  and  whistle  (American)  were  sounded, 
but  they  were  inaudible.  Surprised  at  this  result,  I  signaled 
for  the  guns.  They  were  all  fired,  hut,  though  the  smoke 
seemed  at  hand,  no  sodnd  whatever  reached  as.  On  July  1, 
in  this  bearing,  the  observed  range  of  both  horns  and  guns 
was  1  Oi  miics,  while  on  the  bearing  of  the  Varne  light-vessel 
it  was  nearly  13  miles.  We  steamed  in  to  3  miles,  paused, 
and  listened  with  all  attention ;  but  neither  bom  nor  whistle 
was  heard.  The  guns  were  ^ain  signaled  for;  five  of  them 
were  fired  in  suucession,  but  Dot  one  of  thetn  was  heard. 
We  steamed  in  on  the  same  bearing  to  2  mile^  and  had  the 
guns  fired  point-blank  at  us.  The  howitzer  and  the  mortar, 
with  3-pound  charges,  yielded  a  feeble  thud,  while  the  18- 
pounder  was  wholly  unheai-d.  Applying  the  law  of  inverse 
squares,  it  follows  that,  with  air  and  sea,  according  to  accept- 
ed notions,  in  far  worse  condition,  the  sound  at  2  miles'  dis- 
tance on  Jnly  1  must  have  had  more  than  forty  times  the 
intensity  wliicb  it  possessed  at  the  same  distance  at  3  P.AL 
on  the  3d.  .  .  . 

"  Humboldt,  in  his  observations  on  the  Falls  of  the  Orino- 
co, is  known  to  have  applied  these  principles  to  sound.  He 
found  the  noise  of  the  falls  far  louder  by  night  than  by  day, 
though  in  that  region  the  night  is  far  noisier  than  the  day. 
The  plain  between  him  and  the  falls  consisted  of  spaces  of 
grass  and  rocks  intermingled.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  ho 
found  the  temperature  of  the  rock  to  be  consiBerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  gi-ass.  On  every  heated  rock,  he  concluded, 
rose  a  column  of  air  rarefied  by  the  heat;  and  he  ascribed 
the  deadening  of  the  sound  to  the  reflections  which  it  en- 
dured at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  rarer  and  denser  air. 
This  philosophical  explanation,  which  admits  of  experiment- 
al illustration  In  the  laboratory,  made  it  generally  known 
that  a  non- homogeneous  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  tho 
transmission  of  sound. 

"  But  what  on  July  S,  not  with  the  variously  heated  plain 
of  Anturec,  but  with  a  calm  sea  as  a  basis  for  the  atmosphere, 
could  so  destroy  its  homogeneity  as  to  enable  it  to  quench 
in  so  short  a  distance  so  vast  a  body  of  sonnd?  I  here  sub* 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  scientific  men  my  own  course  of 
thought  regarding  this  question.     As  I  stood  upon  the  deck 
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of  the  Irene  pondering  it,  I  became  conecioas  of  the  exceed- 
ing power  of  the  sun  beating  against  my  back  and  heating 
the  objects  near  me.  Beams  of  equal  power  were  falling  on 
the  sea,  and  must  have  produced  copious  evaporation.  That 
the  vapor  geueiated  should  so  rise  and  mingle  with  the  air 
as  to  fonn  an  absolutely  homogeneous  medium  I  considered 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  It  would  bo  Bure,  1 
tJionght,  to  rise  in  streams,  breaking  through  the  superin- 
cumbent air  now  at  one  point,  now  at  another,  thus  i-endering 
the  aSr fiocculent  with  wreaths  and  stritB,  charged  in  different 
degrees  with  the  buoyant  vapor.  At  the  limiting  surfaces 
of  these  spaces,  though  invisible,  we  should  have  the  con* 
ditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  partial  echoes  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  sound."  This  hypothesis  Tyndall  sub- 
sequently tested.  He  found  that  the  shielding  influence  of 
a  cloud,  which  cast  a  shadow  from  the  fog-horu  to  the  vessel, 
caused  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  He  also 
observed  that  Isliing  rain  and  fog,  by  rendering  the  air  of 
homogeneous  density,  pioduced  the  same  effect.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say:  "But  both  the  argument  and  the  phenomeua 
have  a  complementary  side,  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 
A  stratum  of  air  less  than  three  miles  thick  on  a  calm  day 
has  been  proved  competent  to  stifle  both  the  cannonade  and 
the  born-sounds  employed  at  the  South  Foreland;  while, 
according  to  the  foregoing  explanation,  this  result  was  due 
to  the  irregular  admixture  of  air  and  aqueous  vapor,  which 
filled  the  atmosphei-e  with  an  impervious  acotutic  cloud  on 
a  day  of  perfect  opticai  transparency.  But,  granting  this,  it 
is  incredible  that  bo  great  a  body  of  sound  could  utterly  dis- 
appear in  so  short  a  distance  without  rendering  any  account 
of  itself  Supposing,  then,  instead  of  placing  ourselves  be- 
hind the  acoustic  cloud,  we  were  to  place  ourselves  in  front 
of  it,  might  we  not,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion, expect  to  receive  by  reflection  the  sound  which  had 
failed  to  reach  us  by  transmission?  The  case  would  then 
be  strictly  analogous  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  au  or- 
dinary cload  to  an  observer  placed  between  it  and  the  sun. 

"My  first  care  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  question  was 
to  assure  myself  that  our  inability  to  hear  the  sound  did  not 
arise  from  any  derangement  of  the  instruments  on  shora 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  good  enough  on  this 
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snd  Bome  other  days  to  act  as  my  amanaensiB,  at  1  P.M.  I 
was  rowed  to  the  ehore,  and  landed  at  the  base  of  the  South 
Fordand  Cliff.  The  body  of  air  which  had  already  shown 
Bitch  extraordinary  power  to  intercept  the  BOiind,  and  which 
manifested  this  power  etill  more  impreflsively  later  in  tha 
day,  was  now  in  front  of  us.  On  it  the  eonorouB  waves  im- 
pinged, and  from  it  they  were  sent  back  to  us  with  astonish* 
ing  intensity.  The  instramcnts,  hidden  from  view,  were  on 
the  summit  of  a  cliff  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above 
us,  the  sea  was  smooth  and  clear  of  ships,  the  atmosphere 
was  without  a  clond,  and  there  was  no  object  in  sight  which 
could  possibly  prodnce  the  observed  effect.  From  the  per- 
fectly transparent  air  the  echoes  came,  at  first  with  a  strength 
apparently  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  direct  sound,  and 
then  dying  gradually  and  continuously  away.  A  remark 
made  by  my  talented  companion  in  his  note-book  at  the  time 
shows  how  tlie  phenomenon  affected  him — 'Beyond  saying 
that  the  echoes  seemed  to  come  from  the  expanse  of  ocean, 
it  did  not  appear  possible  to  indicate  any  more  definite  point 
of  reflection.'  Indeed,  no  sach  point  was  to  be  seen;  the 
echoes  reached  us  as  if  by  magic,  from  absolutely  invisible 
walls, 

"Here,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  the  key  to  many  of  the 
mysteries  and  discropancies  of  evidence  which  beset  this 
t^nestion.  The  foregoing  observations  show  that  there  is  no 
need  to  doubt  either  the  veracity  or  capability  of  the  con- 
flicting witnesses,  for  the  variations  of  the  atmosphora  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  theirs.  The  mistake,  in- 
deed, hitherto  has  been,  not  in  reporting  incorrectly,  but  in 
neglecting  the  monotonous  operation  of  repeating  the  ob- 
servations during  a  Bufficiciit  time." 

The  above  explanation  given  by  Tyndall  has  not  been 
generally  received  by  men  of  science.  Certainly  his  experi- 
ments were  not  sufficiently  extended  and  varied  to  enable  one 
to  form  a  conclusive  opinion.  M.  Baudrimont,  in  the  CompUa 
liendua  for  April,  1874,  calls  attention  to  the  improbability 
of  the  existence  of  vertical  columns  or  walls  of  dense  and 
rarefied  air  existing  over  the  sea  on  a  calm  day.  He  is  of 
'tipinion  that  there  would  exist  horizontal  layers  of  air,  grad- 
nalVv  increasing  in  density  as  we  ascended ;  and  as  sonnd 
progresBsw  niore  rapidly  in  warm  and  moist  air  than  in  dry 
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and  cold  air,  he  Bees  a  true  and  snfScieDt  cauee  of  tbo  phe- 
nomena described  by  Tyodatl  in  the  deadening  of  the  Bound, 
caused  by  a  deformation  of  its  wave-fi'ont  in  consequence 
of  tbe  different  velocities  existing  in  the  various  directions 
of  the  sonorous  impulses. 

In  the  two  following  abstracts  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
Professor  Henry,  who  bas  had  a  long  e^fperience  with  such 
phenomena  on  our  own  coast,  and  Professor  Keyuolds  in  En- 
gland, do  not  agree  with  Professor  Tyndall,  bnt  attribute 
the  appai-ent  impermeability  of  tiie  air  to  sonnd  observed  by 
Tyndall  to  the  tilting  of  the  sonorotiB  wave-front,  caused  by 
the  difference  of  the  velocities  with  which  the  air  moves  at 
the  gi-ound,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevatiou. 

EFFECT  OF  WIND  ON   BOUND-WAVES. 

Professor  Henry  presented  a  scries  of  observations  on  this 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  ScienccB, 
in  Kew  York  and  Washington,  bnt  since  then  he  had  made 
many  additional  observation?,  and  Professor  Tyndall  had 
also  been  investigating  the  same  matter,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  most  extended  observations,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
propagation  of  sound,  that  the  audibility  of  it  is  much  influ- 
enced  by  the  wind,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there 
are  some  exceptions,  sound  is  heard  more  distinctly  when  prop- 
agated in  the  dii«ction  of  the  wind  than  when  in  opposition 
to  it.  There  are  some  Avell-anthenticated  cases,  however,  in 
which  sound  has  been  heard  at  a  greater  distance  against  the 
wind  than  with  iL  The  effect  of  the  wind  on  sound  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  phenomenon  of  ready  explanation.  At  first 
eight  it  might  appear  that  tbo  sound  was  carried  onward 
with  the  wind  when  the  two  were  coincident  In  direction, 
-and  that  it  was  retarded  when  in  an  opposite  direction ;  but 
this  explanation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non when  we  consider  the  fact  that  sound  moves  at  the  rate 
of  upward  of  seven  hundred  miles  an  hour,  while  a  wind  of 
seven  miles  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  give  a  penetrating  power 
to  a  given  sonnd  of  double  the  intensity,  whereas  from  the 
foregoing  consideration  it  should  have  an  effect  of  only  ono 
per  cent.  Tbe  only  explanation  which  has  been  offered  for 
the  phenomena  is  that  in  a  river  of  air  of  considerable  depth 
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moviog  over  the  Eiirface  of  the  earth,  the  lower  part  moves 
with  tesB  velocity  on  accoont  of  friction  than  the  upper  part, 
and  that  consequently  the  tendency  would  be  to  tilt  tlie  Bound- 
wave  BO  as  to  throw  the  sound  downward  toward  the  earth 
in  the  case  of  the  sound  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
wind,  and  to  deflect  it  upward  in  case  the  movement  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  throwing  it  into  the  air  above  the  head  of 
the  observer.  This  hypothesis  gives  a  ready  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  observed,  and  was  fully  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Professor  Henry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  light-ship  off  Sanily  Hook  last  summer.  Two  steam- 
ers were  supplied  with  whistles  producing  tlie  same  tone,  and 
Bent,  one  to  the  westward  and  one  to  tlio  eastward.  A  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  west  at  the  time  with  a  velocity  of 
sis  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  whistle  on  one  steamer 
was  heard  until  it  sailed  a  mile  from  the  light-ship  on  which 
the  observers  were  stationed,  while  the  sonud  of  the  other, 
which  was  carried  by  the  wind,  was  heard  two  and  a  half 
Riiles,  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  experience  of 
the  effect  of  winthin.accelerating  the  sound-waves.  Atuoon, 
however,  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  same  effect  was  observed,  the  sound  from  the  steamer  that 
sailed  eastward  being  heard  two  aud  a  half  times  as  far  as 
the  sound  from  the  other  steamer.  Again  in  the  afternoon 
the  experiment  was  tried  after  the  wind  had  chopped  about 
and  was  blowing  fi-om  the  east,  but  the  observers  were  sur- 
prised to  find  no  change  in  the  result.  Apparently  the 
coui'se  of  the  wind  had  no  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
Bound.  Professor  Henry  was  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
variation  in  the  wind  occurred  only  at  the  earth's  surface, 
and  that  a  river  of  wind  was  flowing  steadily  from  the  west 
all  the  time.  N^ext  day  he  repeated  the  experiments  under 
exactly  similar  conditions,  the  wind  fulling  to  a  calm,  and 
then  siiilling  as  before.  He  Bent  up  Bmali  balloons  at  the 
same  time,  and  fonnd  the  idea  to  be  correct.  A  steady  cur- 
rent from  the  west  prevailed  all  the  time.  By  this  beautiful 
experiment  the  truth  of  his  theory  as  to  the  uniform  effect 
of  wind  on  sound  was  completely  demonstrated. 

Pi-ofessor  Tyndall,  in  trying  to  account  for  the  variable 
rate  of  the  trauBmission  of  sound,  and  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory effect  at  times  of  the  wind's  action,  refers  the 
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pbeiiomena  to  a  floccalciit  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  pro-' 
duced  by  the  mingling  of  air  and  vapor,  and  by  patches  of 
air  of  difftirent  temperature.  Professor  Henry  said  that  fug 
has  been  shown  to  have  no  apparent  effect  on  the  penetrating 
power  of  Boniid.  A  sound  has  been  lieard  twenty-five  miles 
through  a  dense  fog.  Snow-Btorms  have  no  effect.  Vapor 
in  the  air  conld  not,  therefore,  produce  the  phenotnenD,  as 
Tyndall  supposes.  The  fault  with  Tyndall's  experiments 
were  that  they  were  all  made  in  one  direction,  and  from 
these  partial  experiments  he  derived  liis  theory  of  the  aeons- 
tic  opacity  of  the  atmosphere.  Last  summer  Professor  Ilciiry 
placed  a  large  steam-trumpet  on  a  steamer.  The  wind  was 
from  the  west,  and  the  trumpet  was  pointed  northward.  The 
steamer  sailed  toward  the  wind,  and  carried  the  sound  only 
three  and  ahalf  miles, but  in  sailing  in  a  contrary  direction  the 
sound  was  heard  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  If  Professor 
Tyndall  had  observed  the  sound  from  one  direction  only,  ho 
would  have  called  the  day  opaque;  if  from  the  other  only,be 
would  hare  concluded  it  was  quite  clear. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


OS  THE   BEFBACriON   OF  SOU>'D  BT  T 

The  above  is  tho  title  of  a  very  interesting  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  April  23, 1874,  by  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds.  The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
that  sound  is  refracted  upward  in  tho  atmosphere  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  npward  diminution  of  the  temperetnre,  and 
hence  to  explain  several  phenomena  of  sound,  and  particular- 
ly the  results  of  Professor  Tyndall's  recent  observations  off 
the  South  Foreland, 

The  paper  commences  by  describing  tho  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  wind  upon  sound,  viz.,  that  this  effect<JB  duo  to  the 
lifting  of  the  sound  from  the  ground,  and  not  to  its  destnic- 
tion,  as  is  genei-ally  supposed.  The  lifting  of  tho  sound  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  different  velocities  with  which  tho 
air  moves  at  the  groand  and  at  an  elevation  above  it.  Dur- 
ing a  wind  the  air  moves  faster  above  than  below,  therefoie 
sound  moving  against  the  wind  moves  faster  below  th.in 
above,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  refract  or  turn  the  sound 
upward;  sothat  the  "rays"  of  sound,  which  would  otherwise 
move  horizontally  along  the  ground,  actually  move  upward 
in  circular  or  more  nearly  hyperbolic  paths,  and  thus,  if  there 
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is  Buflicient  distance,  pass  over  the  observei-'s  head.  Tliis 
explnDution  was  propounded  b;^  Professor  Stokes  in  1867,  but 
was  discovered  independently  by  the  author. 

The  paper  then  contains  the  description  of  ejcpcrimenta 
made  with  a  view  to  establish  this  explanation,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that: 

1.  The  velocity  of  wind  overgrass  difFere  by  one  lialf  at  ele- 
vations of  one  and  eight  feet,  and  by  somewhat  less  over  snow. 

2.  When  there  is  no  wind,  sound  proceeding  over  a  rongh 
surface  is  destroyed  at  the  surface,  and  is  thus  less  intense 
below  than  above. 

3.  That  sounds  proceeding  against  the  wind  are  lilted  up 
off  the  ground,  and  hence  the  range  is  diminished  at  low  ele- 
vations ;  but  that  the  sonnd  is  not  destroyed,  and  may  bo 
beard  fixim  positions  sufficiently  elevated  with  even  greater 
distinctness  than  nt  the  same  distances  with  the  wind. 

4.  That  sonnds  proceeding  with  the  wind  are  brought  down 
to  the  ground  in  ench  a  manner  as  to  counterbalance  the  ef- 
fect of  the  rongh  surface  (2) ;  and  hence,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Delaroche,  the  range  at  the  ground  is  greater 
with  the  wind  than  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  or  wlicre 
there  is  no  wind. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  fonnd  that  the  sound  could  be 
heard  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  with  the  wind  at  all  ele- 
vations, whei'eas  it  could  be  heard  only  two  hundred  yards 
nt  right  angles  to  the  wind  standing  up;  and,  against  the 
wind,  it  was  lost  at  thirty  yards  at  the  ground,  seventy  yards 
standing  up,  and  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards, at  an  ele- 
vation of  thirty  feet,  although  it  could  bo  heard  distinctly  at 
this  latter  point  a  few  feet  higher. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  effect  of  raising  the  bell  was  to 
extend  its  range  to  windward,  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
was  obtained  by  an  eqttal  elevation  of  the  observer. 

These  results  agree  so  well  with  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  theory,  as  to  place  its  truth  and  completeness  be- 
yond question. 

It  is  thus  argued  that,  since  the  wind  raises  the  sound  so 
that  it  can  not  be  heard  at  the  ground,  by  causing  it  to  move 
faster  below  than  above,  auy  other  cause  which  produces 
such  a  difference  in  velocity  will  lift  the  sonod  in  the  same 
way;  and  thcivforc  that  an  upward  diminution  in  the  tem? 
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perature  of  tbe  air  mntit  produce  this  efitict;  for  every  de- 
gree of  temperature  between  32°  and  70°  adds  nearly  one 
foot  per  second  to  the  velocity  of  sound.  Mr.  Glaisbei'a  bal- 
loon obaervatioDS  show  that  when  tlie  sun  la  shining  with  a 
clear  sky  the  variation  fi-om  the  surface  is  1°  Fahr.  for  every 
hundred  feet,  and  that  with  a  cloudy  eky  0,5°,  or  half  what 
it  is  with  a  clear  sky.  Hence  it  is  shown  that  "  rays  "  of 
sound,  otherwise  horizontal,  will  be  refracted  npward  in  the 
form  of  circles,  the  radii  of  which  ai-e  110,000  feet  with  a 
clear  sky  and  220,000  with  a  cloudy  sky — that  is  to  say, 
the  refraction  on  bright,  hot  days  will  be  double  what  it  is 
on  dull  days,  and  still  more  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
und  comparing  day  with  night. 

It  is  then  shown  by  csIcuUtioa  that  the  greatest  refrao: 
tion  (110,000  radins)  is  sufficient  to  render  sound  from  a  cliff 
23S  feet  high  inaudible  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  one  and 
three  fourths  of  a  mile,  except  such  sound  as  might  reach  tho 
observer  by  divergence  from  the  waves  passing  over  his 
head ;  whereas  when  the  refi'action  is  least  (220,000  radius)— 
that  is,  when  the  eky  is  clondy — the  range  would  be  extend- 
ed to  two  and  a  half  miles,  with  a  similar  extension  for  the 
diverging  waves,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances  the 
extension  would  be  mnch  greater.  It  is  hence  inferred  that 
the  phenomenon  which  Professor  Tyndalt  observed  on  the 
3d  of  July  and  other  days  (namely,  that  when  the  air  was 
stilt  and  the  sun  was  hot  he  could  not  hear  guns  and  other 
Bounds  from  the  clifis,  236  feet  high,  more  than  two  miles, 
whereas  when  the  sky  was  clouded  the  range  of  the  sounds 
was  extended  to  three  miles,  and,  as  evening  approached, 
mnch  farther)  was  due,  not  to  the  stoppage  or  reflection  of 
the  sound  by  clouds  of  invisible  vapor,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
has  supposed,  but  to  the  sounds  being  lifted  over  his  head 
by  refraction  in  the  manner  described ;  and  that,  had  lie 
been  able  to  ascend  thirty  feet  up  the  mast,  he  might  at  any 
time  have  extended  Uie  range  of  the  sounds  by  a  quarter  of 
B  mile  at  least.  

THE  MECHANICAL  SQUrVALEHT   OF  SOUND. 

In  paper  Na  ?  of  his  "  Researches  in  Acoustics,"  Pro- 
fessor Mayer  gives  an  experimental  research  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  given  sound. 
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The  autbor  cocisidei-B  his  result  aa  onljr  approximative,  yet 
it  is  interesting  as  tlie  first  determination  of  this  kiiid  ever 
made,  and  valuable  aa  conveying  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
mechHiiicnl  energy  necessary  to  produce  detinito  sonorous 
vibrations  in  the  air.  We  can  not  do  better  tlian  quote  from 
Professor  Mayer's  paper : 

"In  the  following  manner  I  have  recently  made  ciperi- 
meuts  in  the  direction  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  a 
given  sonorous  aerial  vibration  in  a  fraction  of  a  Joule's  unit 
of  772  foot-pounds.  I  stretolied  between  the  prongR  of  a 
Utj  tuning-fork  a  piece  of  Blicet  caoutchouc,  -j-jTr  oi  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad.  The  effect  of 
this  rubber  on  the  vibrating  fork  ia  rapidly  to  extinguish  its 
vibi-atione,  while  the  rubber  itself  is  heated ;  and  if  a  fork  be 
vibrated  continuously  by  one  and  the  same  force  when  the 
rubber  is  stretched  on  it,  and  then  when  it  is  taken  off,  tho 
aerial  vibrations  produced  by  the  fork  are  far  more  intense 
in  the  latter  circumstances  than  in  the  former.  Hy  a  method 
described  by  me  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Feb- 
niai7, 1871, 1  measured  the  relative  intensities  of  the  aerial 
vibrfttions  on  these  two  conditions  of  their  production.  The 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  was  inclosed  in  a  compound  thermo-bat- 
tery, and  the  fork  vibrated  during  a  known  inten'al;  the 
rubber  was  heated  by  the  vibrations,  which  would  have  ap- 
peared as  Bonorons  vibrations  if  tho  rubber  had  been  removed 
from  the  fork.  The  amount  of  heat  given  to  the  caoutchouc 
was  accnrately  detei'mined  by  observing  the  deflections  of'a 
Thomson's  refleeting-galvanomcter  connected  with  the  thei^ 
nto  battery;  and  by  knowing  the  time  during  which  the  fork 
vibrated,  the  amount  of  heat  given  to  the  caoutchouc  during 
this  time,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  heated  rubber  in  heated 
water,!  calculated  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  vibrationa 
in  terms  of  a  theimal  unit,  from  which  I  at  once  obtained 
the  value  of  tho  sonorous  aerial  vibrations  when  the  fork 
was  not  heating  the  rubber ;  in  other  words,  when  it  vibrated 
freely.  I  thus  found  that  the  sonorous  aerial  vibrations  pro- 
duced  during  ten  seconds  by  a  Ut^  fork  placed  in' front  of 
its  resonator  equaled  about  ,,,3^^^,  of  a  Joule's  unit;  that 
is,  these  aerial  vibrations  can  bo  expressed  in  the  work  done 
in  lifling  64  grains  one  foot  high.  This  quantity  of  heat  ia 
equal  to  the  heating  of  one  pound  of  water  loiiaat  '^^  ^  ^^ 
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gree  Fahreulieit." — American  Jmimal  of  Science,  Nbvemlter, 
1874.  


Profesaor  O,  N.  Rood  Iiaa  devised  a  very  simple  and  pre- 
cise metliod  of  aBcertaining  the  iinmbcr  of  vibi-ations  of  eolid 
bodies,  such  as  coids,  rods,  platea,  bell^,  and  membranes.  Ho 
takes  a  fork  whose  number  of  vibrations  per  second  is  accu- 
rately known,  and  attaches  to  one  of  its  prongs  a  shoit  piece 
of  very  fine  wire.  Another  piece  of  wii-e  is  attached  to  the 
body  whose  number  of  vibi-ations  are  to  be  compaivd  witli 
the  fork,  and  these  two  wires  are  brought  near  each  other 
with  their  lengths  crossed.  Wlien  tlie  fork  and  the  body 
are  now  vibrated,  the  wires  will  vibrate  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  the  intersections  of  the  vibrating 
wires,  when  viewed  with  a  small  telescope  against  a  bright 
background,  will  give  an  optical  figure;  for,  from  the  per- 
sistence of  impi-essions  on  the  retina,  the  wires  give  a  shaded 
figure  where,  in  their  vibrations,  they  overlap.  Thus  each 
masicftl  interval,  formed  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
two  bodies,  will  give  its  own  distinctive  figm-e.  From  tlie 
foregoing  it  evidently  is  easy  with  this  method  to  bring  a 
vibrating  string  into  unison  with  a  given  tuning-fork,  or  to 
adjust  it  so  that  the  interval  shall  be  a  quint,  octave,  twelfth, 
or  double  octave,  above  or  below.  It  is  also  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  string  in  a  given 
case,  by  the  aid  of  a  bridge  and  a  properly  selected  fork 
making  a  known  nnmber  of  vibrations,  the  string  being  short- 
ened by  the  bridge  nntil  it  furnishes  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned figures,  and  hence  executes  a  known  number  of  vibra- 
tions ;  after  which  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  its 
whole  length  can  readily  be  calculated  from  the  law  that 
the  nnmbers  of  vibrations  of  similar  strings  are  inversely  as 
their  lengths. 

After  a  string  has,  aa  above,  been  brought  to  make  a  known  ■ 
nnmber  of  vibrations  per  second,  it  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  standard  fork ;  and  by  placing  this  string  athwart  a  wire 
attached  to  any  other  solid  body,  we  can  alter  the  length  of 
the  string  until  they  form  unison,  or  a  known  interval  with 
each  other;  and  then,  on  measuring  the  length  of  the  string 
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required  to  bring  about  this  result,  we  can  readily  <»lcnlate 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  solid.  Professor 
Rood  has  given  the  results  of  this  method  in  determinations 
of  the  vibrations  of  cords,  rods,  bars,  plates,  belle,  and  mem> 
branes,  and  finds  that  he  can  determine  to  from  one  to  two 
tenths  of  a  vibration  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of 
these  bodies.  

OH  TBS  HODB   OF  BKAJUMQ  IN  UXK   AUD  MAMMALB. 

Professor  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  from  calculations  on  the  effects 
of  the  form  of  the  cochlea  of  the  inner  ear  on  the  eonorona 
vibrations  which  enter  it,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
terminal  fibrils  of  the  auditory  nerve  vibrate,  in  a  given  time, 
only  half  as  frequently  as  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear.  The  auditory  nerve  fibrils  are  attached  to  the  middle 
pointA  of  about  18,000  minute  elastic  rods  or  cords,  stretched 
between  the  basilar  membrane  of  the  ductus  of  the  cochlea 
and  what  is  known  aa  the  lamina  retictdaru.  Professor  Mayer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  these  cords  and  their  attached  nerve 
fibrils  do  not  receive  their  vibrations  from  sonorous  pulses 
sent  directly  into  the  ductus,  but  are  set  in  vibration  by  tre- 
mora  imparted  to  them  from  the  basilar  membrane.  The  bas- 
ilar membrane  itself  is  vibrated  by  the  pulses  sent  into  the 
ductus  from  the  membrane  of  the  dram  of  the  ear,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  chain  of  minute  ear-bones.  Hence 
any  one  of  these  stretched  cords  must  vibrate  half  as  often 
in  a  second  as  does  the  basilar  membrane,  or  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanam.  Now  it  is  a  fact  easily  proved  eiperi- 
mentally  that  a  stretched  cord,  attached  to  a  vibrating  mem- 
brane, must  make,  in  the  same  time,  half  .is  many  vibrationa 
as  the  membrane. 

Professor  Mayer  has  illustrated  his  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  hear  by  the  following  experiment :  A  loosely 
stretched  membrane,  placed  near  a  sounding  reed-pipe,  stands 
for  the  basilar  membrane  ;  stretched  strings  of  various  lengths 
and  diameters,  and  loaded  at  their  centres,  are  attached  to 
the  membrane,  and  stand  for  the  minute  tuned  cords  of  the 
ductus.  On  sounding  the  reed-pipe,  only  those  strings  in 
tnno  with  the  harmonics  existing  in  the  composite  sound  of 
the  reed  wilt  enter  into  vibration ;  similarly,  when  the  same 
sound -vibrations  enter  the  inner  ear,  and  vibrate  the  has* 
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ilar  nienibniiK<,  tlie  only  cords  in  ttio  ductus  which  enter 
into  vibration  are  those  in  tune  wiih  tlie  elementary  vibra- 
tions existing  in  the  membrane.  Also,  it  is  to  be  observed 
tlmt  as  the  loaded  string  makes  only  one  vibration  to  two  of 
tlie  membrane,  so  the  cord  in  the  ear  makes  only  one  vibra- 
tion to  two  of  the  basilar  membrane,  or  of  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Reaching  this  curious  inference,  Professor  Mayer,  in  order 
to  biing  his  supposition  to. a  rigid  experimental  test,  reasoned 
in  the  following  manner :  If  it  be  true  that  when  simple  vt- 
bratiODS  impinge  on  the  car  the  tympanic  and  basilar  mem- 
branes vibrate  twico  while  the  stretched  cord  in  the  car  vi- 
brates only  once,  then  it  follows  that  if  we  hold  a  vibrating 
tuning-folk  near  the  ear,  and  clearly  apprehend  the  charac- 
ter of  its  sound,  wc  will  have  a  sensation  which  corresponds 
to  that  usually  designated  as  the  pitch  of  tliis  fork ;  and  this 
sensation  docs  not  contain  in  it  a  sound  corresponding  to 
the  higher  octave  of  the  fork.  In  this  experiment,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Mayer,  the  auditory  nerve  fibrils  made  half 
as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  did  the  prong  of  the  fork 
and  the  tympanic  membrane.  But  if  the  vibrations  of  this 
fork  be  sent  directly  into  the  inner  ear  through  the  bony 
parts  of  the  temporal  bone,  by  placing  the  foot  of  the  fork  on 
the  zygomatic  process,  close  to  the  ear,  or  on  the  mastoid 
bone  behind  the  ear,  we  will,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  vi- 
brate the  auditory  nerve  fibrils  as  oflen  aa  the  Ibrk  vibrates, 
and  therefore,  in  this  second  experiment,  the  sound  of  the 
fork  should  nse  one  octave  in  pitch  above  what  was  perceived 
when  the  fork  vibrated  the  air  outside  of  the  head.  This  ex- 
periment has  been  repeatedly  tried  by  many  persons,  and  It 
always  gives  the  result  predicted  by  Professor  Mayer,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  reasoning  on  the  mode  of  audi- 
tion. Among  others  who  have  confirmed  this  remarkable 
deduction,  is  Madame  Seller  (whose  educated  musical  eai'  as- 
sisted Helmlioltz  In  his  delicate  researches  in  physiological 
acoustics),  who  bears  testimony  to  the  above  fact,  first  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Mayer. 

Professor  Mayer  ends  his  paper  on  this  subject  as  follows : 
"The  fact  that  sound  pulses  sent  into  the. inner  ear  through 
the  head  give  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  higher  oc- 
tave of  that  perceived  when  the  fork  vibrates  the  air  ontside 
I 
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the  ear,  and, therefore,  that  different  co-vibrating  ptrts  of  tlie 
ear  are  set  in  action  by  the  vibiations  reaching  the  ear  by 
these  two  different  routes,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  my 
hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  audition,  aud  was  not  suspected 
until  my  hypothesis  pointed  it  out  to  me ;  nor  was  it  known 
until  I  attempted  to  test  the  hypothesis  by  expeiimeot.  I 
know  of  no  other  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  this  fact, 
which,  while  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  my  own  views, 
is  directly  opposed  to  those  hypotheses  hitherto  formed  oit 
the  mode  of  aadition ;  for,  according  to  the  lattei*,  the  co-vi- 
brating parts  of  the  ear  make  as  many  oscillations  in  a  given 
interval  as  the  tympanic  and  basilar  membranes." — Amer, 
Jour.  ScL,  August,  1874. 

OS  THE  TIBBATION   OF   LIQUID  SUUFACES. 

M.  Bartholemy  has  made  a  study  of  the  undulations  pro- 
duced on  liquid  surfaces  when  these  are  set  in  vibration.  His 
best  resnlts  were  obtained  when  the  vessel  containing  tlio 
liquid  was  placed  upon  the  rcsouant  box  of  a  vibrating  tnn- 
ing-fork.  In  these  circumstances  the  liquid  surface  is  formed 
of  stationary  elevations  and  depressions,  the  resnlts  of  uni- 
form vibration  over  its  whole  surface.  The  phenomena  may 
be  obsen-ed  either  directly  by  a  small  telescope,  or,  bettor, 
by  projection  upon  a  screen.  For  this  pnipose  a  beam  of 
sunlight  is  reflected  obliquely  from  the  liquid,  and,  passing 
through  a  lens,  the  latter  forms  an  image  of  the  surface  on  a 
screen.  This  image  is  so  steady  that  it  may  be  photographed. 
In  a  rectangular  vessel  two  sets  of  brilliant  lines  parallel  to 
its  sides  are  produced,  and  bright  points  are  formed  at  the 
inter^jSCtions  of  these  lines.  Bartholemy  deduces  the  two  fol- 
lowing laws :  1.  The  brendth  of  the  undulations  is  inversely 
as  the  number  of  vibrationsi  2.  The  distance  between  two 
lines  produced  by  the  same  fork  is  independent  of  the  den- 
sity of  the  liquid.  In  circular  vessels  the  vibration  figures 
consist  of  equidistant  concentric  circles  intemected  by  equi- 
distant radiL  If  the  vessel  is  vibrated  by  the  fork  touching 
it,  then  a  cross  formed  of  quiescent  liquid  is  produced :  the 
lines  of  the  cross  cut  the  vessel  at  its  nodal  points.  Trian- 
gular vessels  give  lines  perpendicular  to  tbe  sides,  forming 
brilliant  hexagons,  the  centi'es  of  which  are  the  angles  of 
fainter  hexagons,  having  th^  radii  oftheSrstset  for  sides.  As 
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the  motion  lessens,  only  one  set  of  lines  pcrisli,  and  the  snr- 
faoe  is  covered  with  rectilinear  waves  perpendicular  to  one 
of  the  bases.  Elliptical  vessels  give  figures  of  exceeding 
beauty,  the  lines  having  reference  to  the  two  axes  of  the  el- 
lipse. The  author  calls  attention  to  the  general  character  of 
these  wave-surfaces.  In  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  these  forms  are  recognized;  even  in  the  sand  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  they  can  be  traced.  Certain  lines  thus 
made  gave  on  measurement  2.6  vibi-ations  per  second.  They 
may  be  seen  100  meters  from  the  beach,  and  at  n  depth  of 
eight  to  ten  meters.  So,  out  of  the  water,  the  sand  on  the 
beach  was  found  to  have  taken  these  fumia;  thns  suggest- 
ing that  the  air  itself  was  capable  of  similar  vibration.  So 
also  clouds  are  arranged  often  in  parallel  bands,  being  then 
considered  a  precnrsor  of  fine  weather.  Even  in  geology,  the 
author  regards  certain  regular  and  equidistant  foldings  of 
rocks  as  evidence  of  analogous  vibrations.  The  ventral  seg- 
ments of  a  liquid  vein,  M.  Barth^lemy  thinks,  are  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  liquid  mass  upon  which  it  falls  re- 
acting upon  it.  And  he  makes  an  ingenious  application  of 
these  facts  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  strntiti cation  pro- 
duced by  electric  discharges  in  rai-efied  media.'— Ann.  Chim. 
J'/iyt.,y.,  January,  ISli;  Amer.Jour.  Science,  June,  1874, 


Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  has  recently  measured  the  air-pressure  re- 
quii'ed  to  sound  various  wind  instruments,  by  introducing 
into  the  mouth  of  the  performer  a  small  glass  tube  connect- 
ed with  a  water-pressnre  gauge.  He  thus  ascertained  that 
when  the  musiciaus  sonnded  "  mezzo-forte  "  on  the  following 
instruments,  air-pressures  were  produced  in  the  gauge  as  giv- 
en below  opposite  the  respective  instmments : 


Oboe 

Clarionet 

HonLr 

Tnimpet. 

Eaphoninin. . . 
Bombardon. . . 
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It  is  seen  from  the  above  experiment  that  the  pressui-ee  re- 
quii'ed  to  Bound  wind  instrumeiitB  are  small,  when  it  is  knowi) 
that  Dr.  Stone  found  that  the  musicians  could  support  with 
their  lips  a  pressure  of  six  feet  of  water. — PAilotophical  Maff- 
azine,  XLVIII,  114.  

ON  THE   DUBATIONS   OF  S0N0B0U8  SENSATIOMS. 

Professor  Mayer,  in  paper  No.  6  of  his  series  of  "  Rescai-ch- 
es  iu  AcouBtics,"  gives  his  discovery  of  the  law  connect- 
ing the  pitch  of  a  sound  with  the  time  during  which  its  sen- 
sation remains  in  the  ear  after  the  vibrations  causing  this 
sound  have  ceased  outside  the  ear.  These  after-sen eations 
are  called  residual  Bensationn.  He  finds  that  the  residual 
SGusation  of  the  treble  C,  of  258  vibrations  per  second,  lasts 
-jTtF  of  a  second;  the  lowest  audible  sound,  prpdnced  by  40 
vibrations  per  second,  lasts  in  the  ear  -j^  of  a  second,  wbilo 
the  highest  audible  sound,  of  40,000  vibrations  per  second, 
endures  only  ^^  of  a  second, 

The  knowledge  of  the  above  law  (which  h»s  for  its  expres- 
sion the  following  formula,  D=r/^?ill?-i-24Yoo01,  in  which 

D  is  the  duration  of  the  residual  sensation,  and  N  is  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  sound  corresponding  to 
D)  has  shed  much  light  on  various  obscure  points  in  the 
physiology  of  audition.  Among  otht'r  results,  it  has  ex- 
plained why  we  do  not  have  a  continuons  sonoi-ous  sensation 
from  vibrations  fewer  than  40  per  second ;  it  has  confirmed 
Helmholtn's  views  of  the  high  differcutiatJou  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  ear;  it  has  rendered 
quantitative  much  of  Helmholtit's  work  on  the  physiological 
theory  of  music;  and  has  led  to  the  curious  discovery  that 
a.  composite  sound  can  be  analyzed  into  its  elementary  sim- 
ple sounds,  or  harmonics,  by  means  of  a  perforated  rotating 
disk.  Thus,  if  a  large  disk,  with  sectors  cut  out  of  it,  is  rap- 
idly revolved  between  the  ear  and  a  reed-pipe  (which  alwaj-s 
gives  a  highly  composite  sound),  we  shall  have  the  compo- 
site sound  reaching  the  ear  in  a  series  of  impacts,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly  that  even  those  of  the  highest 
harmonic  of  the  reed  blend  into  a  continuous  sensation;  but 
on  gradnally  lowerijig  the  velocity  of  rotation,  the  impacts 
of  this  highest  harmonic  can  no  longer  blend,  and  we  per- 
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eeive  the  harmonic  beating  on  tho  ear  alone.  Tliis  fact  can 
readily  be  confirmed  by  tlie  aid  of  one  of  HelnifaoUz'e  reso- 
nators. A  ftirtlier  slight  loweiiag  of  the  velocity  of  the  disk 
brings  out  the  beats  of  the  next  lower  harinouic,  and  so  on, 
until  the  velocity  has  been  so  diminisbed  that  even  tho  beats 
of  the  lowest  or  fundamental  harmonic  are  perceived ;  and 
then  all  of  tho  component  sounds  are  beating  in  unison ;  but 
yet  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  ear  arii  very  different, 
for  the  higher  harmonicB,  notwithstanding  their  feebler  in< 
tensities,  must  be  heard  more  distinctly,  because  their  iuter- 
mittenceB  are  furthest  removed  from  the  numbers  that  cause 
their  sensations  to  blend. 

The  fact  that  the  durations  of  the  residual  sensations  di- 
minish as  the  numbers  of  vibrations  producing  the  sounds 
increase,  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  and  cuHons  phe- 
nomenon in  the  physiology  of  andition,  viz.,  that  the  timbre, 
or  quality,  of  a  composite  sound  begins  to  change  at  the  in- 
stant the  vibrations  outside  the  ear  have  ceased;  for  from 
that  instant  tho  residual  sensation  becomes  more  and  mom 
simple  in  its  character,  until  at  last  only  the  simple  sound  of 
the  fundamental  harmonic  remains  in  the  ear,  and  soon  after 
this  sensation  also  vanishes.  Thus,  after  the  vibrations  of  a 
C  reed-pipe,  of  1 28  vibrations  per  second,  containing  twenty 
harmonics,  have  ceased,  the  residual  sensation  of  the  twen- 
tieth harmonic,  or  that  highest  in  pitch,  disappears  in  the 
777  of  a  second ;  but  the  sensation  of  the  fundamental  or  low- 
est harmonic  remains  in  the  ear  ^  of  a  second  after  the  sen- 
sation of  the  highest  has  vanished ;  and  tbe  fundamental  re- 
mains -gf  o(  a  second  after  the  cessation  of  the  sensation  of 
the  harmonic  next  above  it. 

ox  TBS  COUVSCnoS  EXISTING  BEPWEEX  THE  DIRECTION  OP 
CLEAVAGE  AND  THE  COSDDCTIVnT  OF  BEAT,  AND  KXPAN- 
filON  BT  BEAT,  IS  CRTSTALS   AND  LAUSLLATED  BOCKS. 

M.  Jannettaz  has  recently  determined  the  following  impor- 
tant laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat  in  crystallized  bodies: 

1.  If  a  crystal  have  a  plane  of  cleavage,  heat  is  propt^ated 
with  greater  facility  in  directions  parallel  to  that  plane  than 
ID  directions  perpendicular  to  it. 

2.  If  a  crystal  cleave  in  several  directions  in  planes  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  greatest  axis  of  thermal  con- 
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dactivityiB  parallel  to  the  intersections  of  the  planea  of  moet 
easy  cleav!^e,and  the  smalleet  axis  of  conductivity  is  paral- 
lel to  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  moat  difficult  cleava<;e. 

3.  If  the  planes  of  cleavage  in  the  same  crystal  are  oblique 
to  each  other,  the  greatest  asis  of  thermal  conductivity  ia 
the  intersection  of  the  angle  which  includes  the  mntual  ia* 
clination  of  the  planes  of  easiest  cleavage,  if  both  of  these 
planes  are  equally  easy  of  cleavage;  and  if  they  are  unequal- 
ly cleavable,  then  the  greatest  axis  is  at  an  angnlar  distance 
from  these  planes,  which  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
plane  of  easy  cleavage. 

Jannettaz  also  made  experiments  on  fifteen  species  of  schist- 
ose rocks,  and  invariably  found  that  heat  is  conducted  with 
equal  facility  in  all  dii'ections  in  the  planes  of  lamellation  of 
these  rocks, but  in  directions  perpendicular  to  these  planes; 
that  is,  in  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage,  heat  ia 
conducted  easier  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  than  acrass 
the  cleavage.  In  the  case  of  a  steatite  from  the  United 
States,  heat  is  conducted  twice  ns  well  along  the  line  of  cleav- 
age as  across  this  direction.   ' 

Jannettaz  used  in  his  experiment  the  method  of  S^nar- 
mont;  that  is,  he  coated  the  section  of  the  mineral  with  wax, 
and  leading  through  it  a  silver  wire,  whose  farther  end  was 
heated,  he  determined  the  rate  of  conduction  in  the  plate, 
outward  from  the  wire,  by  observation  of  the  isothermal  con- 
tour determined  by  the  melting  of  tho  wax. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  of  Jannettaz,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Fizeau  has  recently  found  that  schist- 
ose rocks  dilate  more  in  a  direction  peipendicutav  to  their 
cleavage  than  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage.  Also  it  has  - 
been  determined  by  expeiimcnts  of  the  International  Metric 
Commission  on  a  large  ingot  of  platinum,  containing  ten  per 
cent,  of  iridium,  that  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  this  bar 
was  increased  after  having  rendered  it  more  dense  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  a  trip-hammer;  its  co-efficient,  from 
this  cause,  rising  from  0.00000880  to  0.00000902.  It  was  found 
that  after  two  annealings  at  s  temperature  of  1300°  C,  tho 
co-efficient  felt  nearly  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  ingot 
was  hammered.  The  rolling  of  metals  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect on  them  aa  above  described ;  bat  wire-drawing  a  metal 
reduces  its  co-efficient  of  expansion. 
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D.  CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY. 


i  PALLADIUU. 

The  combinfttion  of  hydrogen  with  palladium,  firat  discov- 
ered by  GfRliam,  and  termed  by  him  occlusion,  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  indicate  the  formation  of  n  true  alloy  be- 
tween the  metals  palladium  and  hydrogeiiium.  This  opinion 
was  stated  by  Graham,  who  proved  that  the  density  of  pal- 
ladium, when  it,  conceals  from  eight  to  nine  hnndred  volumes 
of  hydrogen  within  itself,  is  sensibly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
pure  metal,  while  its  tenacity  and  electric  conductivity  are 
diminished  and  the  magnetism  augmented.  This  subject  has 
been  lately  investigated  by  Messrs.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille, 
who  have  shown  that  the  phenomenon  is  more  complex  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed;  that  in  fact  palladium  forms 
with  hydrogen  a  definite  compound,  whose  formula  is  two 
molecules  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.'  This  combi- 
nation itself,  once  formed,  can  then  dissolve  hydrogen  gas  aft- 
er the  manner  of  platinum,  and  in  quantity  variable  with  its 
physical  state.  This  property  of  the  new  compound  explains 
the  difference  between  the  numerical  results  obtained  by 
Graham,  according  as  he  employed  palladium  wire  or  spongy 
palladium.  This  hydrogenous  palladium,  together  with  cer- 
tain similar  combinations  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  hy- 
drogen, forms  a  series  parallel  to  that  combination  of  copper 
with  hydrogen  called  by  Wurtz  the  hydride  of  copper, 

THE   OCCLDSIOK   OF  UrDROG£N  BT  IBON. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, England,  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  some  iron  and  steel 
wire  whose  nature  had  been  so  changed  that,  from  being  ex- 
ceedingly tough,  it  had  become  short  and  brittle,  while  its 
weight  was  increased;  and  a  fi'esh  fracture  at  any  point  ap- 
peared, when  treated  chemically,  to  show  that  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  iron  had  nndei^one  a  remarkable  change. 
Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  having  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  wire,  seems  to  have  established  the  fact  that  free 
hydrogen  had  entered  into  and  combined  with  the  iron  and 
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changed  it — a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection 
with  the  constmction  of  ships  and  boilei'S,  since  if,  aa  is  prob- 
able, the  saturation  of  iron  with  hydrogen  takes  place  when- 
ever oxidation  goes  on  in  water,  then  the  iron  of  boilers  and 
ships  may  at  times  be  changed  in  character  and  rendered 
brittle,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Johnson's  wire. — 12  A, 
1874,  IX,  396.  

UANCFACri'BE   OP  OXTQEN  GAS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas  fram  chlorate  of  potash, 
J.  LOwe  recommends  the  use  of  freshly  ignited  ferric  oxide 
(the  variety  once  known  as  caput  mortuum)  instead  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  It  should  be  very  intimately 
mixed  with  the  chlorate.  There. is  said  to  be  greater  speed 
attained  in  the  operation,  while  the  danger  of  aa  explosion 
becomes  less. — 18  G,Marah  18,1874. 

IS  HYDEOGBN   A  llETAL? 

The  discussion  concerning  the  presumable  metallic  natnre 
of  hydrogen,  which  is  periodically  renewed,  has  received 
fresh  impulse  from  some  discoveries  recently  made  by  MM. 
Troost  and  Hantcfeuille,  who  announce  that  hydrogen  forms 
a  definite  chemical  compound  with  two  equivalents  of  either 
sodium  or  potassium.  Potassium,  when  heated  to  200°,  wilt 
combine  with  hydrogen,  but  at  900°  the  compound  is  entii-ely 
destroyed.  Tlie  newly  discovered  compounds  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  amalgams — the  metallic  lustre  and  physical 
appearance  of  a  metal.  The  authors  therefore  urge  that 
these  hydrides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  true  alloys,  and 
consider  their  existence  as  a  new  proof  that  hydrogen  is  a 
metal.  Another  discovery  (if  similar  tenor,  by  the  same  in- 
vestigators, is  the  fact  that  palladinm  forms  with  hydrogen 
a  definite  compound,  with  the  formula  Pd^H ;  that  this  com- 
bination can  dissolve  hydrogen  gas  like  platinum,  and  in 
variable  qnantity,  according  to  its  physical  condition.  This 
property  of  the  palladium  alloy,  according  to  the  authors, 
explains  the  want  of  uniformity  of  the  numerical  results  ob- 
tained by  Gr.iham,  the  originator  of  this  method  of  inquiry, 
according  as  he  employed  the  palladium  aa  wire  or  in  the 
form  of  sponge. 
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KZFLOBION   AMD  IGXITIOIT   BY   PEBlfAITGANATB   OF  POTASH 
AND  eULPHUBIC  ACID. 

According  to  s  scries  of  espei-iments  by  BOttsfer,  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  perfectly  dry  permanganate  of  potasli  with 
about  two  to  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  concentrated  siil- 
phnrio  acid,  wiil  frequently  cause  most  violent  explosions 
with,  and  subsequent  ignition  of,  many  subatances,  especially 
volatile  oils,  on  contact  with  them  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
as  by  placing  ten  to  twelve  drops  of  siieh  an  oil  in  a  capaulc, 
and  stirring  into  it  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  will  adhere  to 
the  end  of  a  heavy  glass  rod.  Such  explosions  occur  with 
oil  of  thyme,  of  raaoe,  of  cinnamon,  of  rue,  of  cnbeb,  of  lemon, 
of  marjoram,  and  of  spike,  and  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 
Simple  ignition,  without  explosion,  occurs  with  oil  of  rose- 
mary, of  lavender,  of  cloves,  of  rose,  of  geranium,  of  gaulthe- 
ria,  of  caraway,  of  cajeput,  and  of  bitter  almonds,  and  with 
rectified  petroleum,  especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  be 
dropped  on  bibulous  paper,  and  then  brought  in  contact  with 
the  mixture.  At  times,  however,  from  unknown  oanses,  ex- 
plosions have  also  taken  place  with  these,  so  that  great  care 
ia  necessary  in  experimenting  with  them.  Alcohol,  ether, 
wood-spirit,  benzole,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  ignite  instant- 
ly, without  explosion.  Dry  blotting-paper  begins  to  glow, 
with  the  evolution  of  red  fumes,  and  cotton  ignitefl.  Guu- 
cotton  and  gnnpowder  are,  however,  unaffected.  Ordinary 
illuminating  gas  was  also  ignited  by  it.  By  triturating  per- 
fectly dry  pei'mangsnate  of  potash  with  dry  gallic  acid,  igni- 
tion, with  scintillation,  occurred;  and  by  trituratioa  with  tan- 
nin, ignition  with  flamed  C,  March  19,1878,117. 

SOLIDIFICATION   OF  NrTBOUS   OXIDE, 

As  long  ago  as  1846,  Faraday,  by  means  of  intense  cold, 
succeeded  in  freezing  nitrous  oxide  to  n  solid  crystalline  maaa 
But,anlike  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  the  liquefied  nitrons  oxide 
wouldnotfreczeby thecoldofitsown  ev.iporation,  Thomas 
Wills,  however,  in  some  late  experiments,  has  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  sort  of  nitrouB-oxide  buow,  like  that  of  carbonic  acid, 
by  allowing  the  liquefied  gas,  mixed  with  a  strong  cnrrent  of 
air,  to  flow  through  a  fine  Jet.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  aciJ, 
as  ia  well  known,  the  current  of  air  can  be  dispensed  with. 
I  2 
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The  nitrous  oxide  thus  solidified  was  rather  more  granular 
than  the  corresponding  modification  of  carbonic  acid,  and, 
unlike  the  latter,  would  melt  and  boil  before  reasBtiniing  the 
gaseous  state.  In  contact  with  the  ekin  it  produced  painful 
blisterB.  Its  melting-point  was  found  to  bo  120°  below  eero. 
Wills  also  made  a  variety  of  observations  upon  nitrous  oxide 
in  the  liquid  state,  when  it  appears  to  be  very  compressible. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  nine  tenths  that  of  water.  It  is 
not  mixable  with  the  latter  liquid,  and  it  may  be  fi-ozen  by 
the  evaporation  produced  by  simply  blowing  a  current  of  air 
thi-ough  it. — 21  A,Janiiary,  1874. 

HirruRE    OF  LIQUIDS  WITH   KXCLUBIOM   OF   AIR. 

An  apparatus  for  this  parpose,  designed  by  6.  Schleiden, 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  ont  to  a  capillary  point  at  one 
end,  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  hermetically 
sealed.  This  end  is  then  fused  into  another  wider  tube,  which 
narrows  toward  its  other  end,  and  in  which  a  loose  fragment 
of  glass  is  placed.  The  two  tubes  may  be  filled  with  differ- 
ent liquids,  even  at  different  temperatures,  if  desirable,  and 
then  fused  together;  and  by  shaking,  the  fine  bent  point  of  the 
one  may  be  broken  by  the  loose  piece  of  glass,  and  the  mixt- 
ure of  the  liquids  be  accomplished. — 18  C,Ikc.  31, 1873, 818, 

THE   ACTION   OF  WATEB  UPON   OZONE. 

A  very  interesting  paper  has  recently  been  published  by 
Schdne  upon  the  mutual  action  of  water  and  ozone.  Apart 
from  the  details  of  his  experiments,  his  results  are  worth  no- 
ticing, since  they  mnst  be  taken  into  account  in  all  future 
Speculations  concerning  the  functions  of  atmospheric  ozone. 

Sch5ne  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  only  is  ozone  per- 
ceptibly absorbed  by  water,  but  that  it  is  also  partially  de- 
Btroyed.  Even  by  collecting  dry  ozonized  oxygen  over  a 
pneumatic  trongh,  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  it  is  diminished 
about  one  fourth.  Upon  longer  contact  of  the  gas  with  the 
water  this  loss  may  be  increased,  amounting  in  three  days  to 
about  one  half,  while  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  every  trace 
of  ozone  has  vanished. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  disappearance  of  ozone? 
The  idea  that  water  can  be  oxidized  to  liydrogen  peroxide 
by  the  ozone  is  disproved.    In  brief,  it  is  shown  that,  by  con- 
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tact  witb  water,  ozone  is  gradually  transformed  into  ordinary 
oxygen ;  the  chango  being  accompanied,  aa  might  be  expect- 
ed, by  a  cori-esponding  expansion.  By  this  expansion  an- 
other proof  is  given  of  the  fact  that  ozone  is  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  three  volnmes  of  oxygen  to  two. — as  C,Jim- 
uary  1»,  1874, 87.  

NSW  MODE  OF  FOBUINQ  OZONE. 

Brodie,  following  up  the  line  of  bis  other  recent  investig^ 
tiona  upon  electrolytic  action,  has  tested  the  effect  of  elec- 
tricity upon  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas,  he  finds,  is  partially 
decomposed  into  carbonic  oxide  and  free  oxygen,  part  of 
the  latter  assuming  the  form  of  ozone.  The  best  results  wei'e 
obtained  when  a  dry,  rapid  current  of  the  gas  was  acted  npon 
in  the  induction  tube  by  electricity  of  feeble  tension  and  at  a 
low  temperature.  Under  such  circumstances,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  oxygen  set  free  was  transformed  into  ozone. 
In  one  series  of  nine  experiments,  however,  this  limit  was  ex- 
ceeded ;  from  76.6  to  85,5  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  eliminated 
being  converted  into  allotropio  modification.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  electricity  acts  npon  oxygen  in  the  nascent 
state  in  order  to  produce  such  an  astonishing  proportion  of 
0«>ne.— 7  A,  April,  1874, 809. 

OZOSK   AND  ANTOZONE. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Journal  of  Science  that  in  a 
recent  volume  by  Belluoci,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Perugia,  there  is  given  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  r<iaum£ 
of  the  researches  thai  have  thus  far  been  madeupon  the  sub- 
ject of  ozone,  in  which  department  the  anchor  has  himself 
done  valuable  work.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  antozone,  the  author  decides,  from  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject,  that  the  theories  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  many,  and  which  have  assnmed  an  allotropio  con- 
dition of  oxygen  antagonistic  to  ozone,  are  unsound,  and  that 
the  supposed  antozone  hax,  in  fact,  no  existence.  In  this  opin- 
ion Bellucci  anticipates  the  more  recent  researches  ofEngler 
and  Kasse,  who  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  reactions 
attribnted  to  antozone  were  really  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  more  recent  publication 
of  Bellucci  upon  the  subject  of  emission  of  ozone  from  plants 
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goes  to  prove  that  the  oxygen  emitted  bjr  plants  does  oot  con- 
tain an  appreciable  pi'opoition  of  ozone. — iJ),  1873,VI.,303. 

ACnOM   OF   OZONE   ON   BENZOLE. 

The  action  of  ozone  upon  benzole  lias  recently  been  investi- 
gated by  Houzeau  and  Tli6nai-d,  who  have  obtained  Bome  in- 
tereBting  results.  A  variety  of  acid  products,  chiefly  formic 
and  acetio  acids,  are  formed,  and  also  a  peculiar  body,  which 
the  authors  name  oxobenzin.  This  body,  dried  in  vacuo,  is  a 
solid,  white,  anhydrous  Rubstance,  and  extraordinarily  ex- 
plosive. Either  by  a  blow  or  by  heat  it  detonates  violently, 
the  explosion  of  only  a  few  decigrammes  of  the  substance 
pi-odncing  such  a  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  air  as  to 
shake  the  windows  of  the  room.  In  fact,  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  handle,  not  more  than  three  to  Hve  milligi-ammes 
being  safe  to  keep  on  hand  at  one  time.  Its  chemical  con- 
stitution is  yet  to  be  made  out. — Ann,  Oliem.  atid  P/iarm, 

A   KEW    EXPEEIMKNT  IS  OZONB. 

In  a  recent  lecture,  Dr.  Andrews  communicated  a  new  ex- . 
pcrimenl  in  relation  to  the.  formation  of  ozone,  by  which  it 
was  seen  that  coarsely  pounded  glass  shaken  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining electrolytic  oxygen  (or  oxygen  that  has  become  par- 
tially converted  into  ozone  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
ppark)  rapidly  destroys  the  reactions  of  the  ozone.  This  ex- 
periment forms  a  new  link  between  a  purely  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  a  chemical  change,  closer  than  any  hitherto  observed. 
— 12  ^,  IX.,  ]  76.  


UETAMEBISU  IN  tNOBGANlC   CHEUIBTBT. 

When,  as  frequently  happens  among  organic  compounds, 
two  different  substances  have  exactly  the  same  ultimate 
composition  in  parts  per  cent,  of  the  same  elements,  they  are 
called  in  general  iaomeric.  When,  however,  the  difference 
between  them  is  demonstrably  structural — that  is,  when  they 
contain  the  same  elementary  atomx,  only  differently  an'anged 
■ — the  expression  metameric  is  nsed.  Cases  of  metamerism 
are  common  in  organic  chemistry,  but  until  very  lately  not 
an  instance  of  it  had  been  discovered  in  the  inorganic  world. 
At  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Washington,  Professor  Woleott  Gibbs,  of  Harvard  Univcr- 
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Bity,  aunounced  that  lie  Iind  olitaineil  a  .double  series  of  no 
less  than  ecTea  metaroeric  bodies  among  the  a  mm  on  io- cobalt 
cocnponnds.  Of  these  bodies  he  himself  discovered  all  but 
the  iirst  one,  which  has  been  known  for  some  time.  All  of 
these  bodies  are  cryEtalline,  remarkably  stable,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. Ae  the  discovery  is  one  of  such  great  interest,  the  form- 
ula are  appended.  In  the  first  limb  of  each  equation  is  given 
the  rational  formula,  indicating  the  Btruotnre  of  the  com- 
pound ;  in  the  second  limb  the  resalting  empirical  formula  is 
placed,  in  which  the  metamerism,  or  similar  elementary  com- 
position of  the  bodies,  becomes  evident.  In  these  formulee 
Co  stands  for  cobalt,  A  is  a  condensed  expression  for  ammo- 
nia, and  X  represents  nitrozyl,  or  the  group  of  atoms  NO^: 

1.  (Co2A,Xg)(Co,AsX,)    =2CoiAaXB. 

2.  (CojA,X8)3{CojAij)     =4  Co,A,X,. 

3.  (Co,A.X8)j(CoiA,oXa)=3CojAsX6. 

4.  {Co3X„)(CojAbX,)      =4  CojAjXe- 

5.  (CojXuHCojA,,)  =2  CojAgX^ 

6.  tCo2X„)j(CojAioX^3  =3  CojAjX,. 

1. Co^AgXg,  a  compound  long  known,  which  seems 

to  be  really  the  lowest  term  in  this  double  series.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  others  are  multiples  of  this;  in  bodies  i, 
2,  and  3,  the  group  of  atoms  CojA^Xg  occurs,  while  num- 
bers 4, 5,  and  6  all  contain  another  group,  CojX,,.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  "ith  compound  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out 
— /Vo/  K  W.  Clarke.  

ABTIFICIAL  TASILLA. 

Tiemann  and  Haarmann,  on  adding  a  ferment,  in  emulsion, 
to  the  coniferin  extract  of  cambium  of  coniferous  trees,  as- 
certained that  coniferine  is  separated  into  glucose  and  into  a 
substance  crystallizing  into  beautiful  priems,  melting  at  75°, 
and  having  for  the  formula  C^"!!'^©^.  This  body,  under  the 
iufiuence  of  oxidizing  agents,  is  transformed  into  another 
crystalline  body,  with  the  flavor  and  odor  of  vanilla.  This 
has  precisely  the  same  formula  (C^H^O^)  as  the  aromatic 
matter  extracted  from  vanilla,  and  presents  the  same  reac- 
tions with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  ail  impossible  that  in 
this  we  have  another  of  the  applications  of  oi^anic  chemistry 
to  the  arts  by  which  quite  w  expensive  substance  may  bo 
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presented,  in  au  artificial  form,  at  much  less  cost,  and  equally 
adapted  lo  its  purpose. — 12  £,  May  30, 1874, 467. 

ACnON   OF  BI.ODEA  CANADKMBIS   (wAIEB-FEST)    OK    CANB 
6UGAa 

According  to  Schntzeiiberger,  when  tliia  plant  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  sugar,  inverted  sugar  is  fii-at  foi'med,  and  act- 
ive butyric  acid  fermentation  then  sets  in,  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  acidi  tication  of  the  liquid.  If 
the  plant  is  removed  after  some  time,  the  butyric  acid  fei-- 
nientation  ceases,  and  alcoholic  fermentation  soon  begins,  with 
the  formation  of  yeast  cells  in  largo  quantities,  althongh  but 
few  were  present  at  first.— 18  C,  April  29, 1 874, 266. 

CHANGK8  IK  ALCOHOLIC  UQUORS   BY  COLD. 

According  to  Mclsens,  the  taste  of  brandy  is  mach  im- 
proved by  cooling  it  down  to  —40°,  or  even  to  —22°  to  —31°. 
The  viscous,  Birupy,  sometimes  opaline  mass,  at  the  lower 
temperature,  must  be  drunk  fiora  wooden  cups  to  avoid  the 
sensation  and  even  the  dangerous  action  resulting  from  the 
use  of  glass,  and  still  more  of  metal,  at  that  temperature. 
Cognac,  rum,  etc.,  were  solidified  by  cooling  them  to  — 40' 
or  —68",  and  in  th.at  condition,  when  placed  on  the  tongue 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  it  was  astonishing  how  slight  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  was  experienced.  Indeed,  the  pnsty  mass,  as 
it  was  allowed  to  melt  upon  the  tongne,  produced  less  of 
an  impression  of  cold  than  the  common  nater-lce  of  the  con- 
fectioner. Many  persons,  in  fact,  could  not  believe  that  they 
had  ice  in  the  month  whioh  might  have  been  served  from 
vessels  of  frozen  mercnry,  and  that  they  could  endni-e  the 
contact  of  a  substance  cooled  by  the  evnpoi'ation  oT  solid 
carbonic  acid  (either  alone  or  mixed  with  ether) — a  substance 
which  produces  the  sensation  and  efl'ect  of  a  bum  npon  the 
skin.  Not  until  —76°  is  reached  is  the  frozen  brandy  pro- 
nounced cold  by  those  tasting  it,  and  even  then  there  is  no 
apparent  discomfort  experienced.  At  the  lowest  temperature 
employed — namely,  —96° — the  frozen  brandy,  if  taken  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  prodnces  the  same  sensation  as  that  of  a 
spoonful  of  rather  hot  soup,  while  if  used  in  a  metallic  spoon 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  a  red-hot  iron.  Placed  npon  the 
dry  arm  at  this  temperature,  it  produces  a  slight  burn,  not 
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as  severe,  however,  as  that  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonia 
acid  aud  ether. 

Sparkling  wines  apparently  increase  more  in  volume  on 
cooling  than  still  wines;  and  half  or  even  two  thirds  of 
wines  containing  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  can  be  frozun,  the  portion  remaining  liquid  being  at 
fii-st  turbid,  but  becoming  clear  by  standing.  The  wine  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  keep  better,  to  be  richer  in  alcohol  and 
exti-activo  matter,  to  possess  an  intensified  aroma  and  coloi-, 
and  to  lose,  by  fermentation  and  precipitation,  albuminous 
matter  aud  salts.  Contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  Bonssin- 
gault,  it  was  ascertained  that  perfectly  pure  water  could  be 
separated  from  the  wine  by  freezing  it;  and  the  freeing  of 
the  ice  formed  from  the  adhering  and  inclosed  wine  in  various 
ways  could  be  best  effected  by  centrifugal  action,  while  the 
wine  retained  all  the  alcohol  and  mixed  ingredients.  Over 
forty  per  cent.,  of  water,  for  example,  was  separated  from 
Bui^ndy  wine;  and  it  is  suggested  that,  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  suitable  apparatus,  wines  could  be  improved  in  this 
way.  The  obai-acter  of  the  resulting  wine  can,  however,  only 
be  ascertained  for  any  particular  case  by  a  trial.  But  it 
seems  established  that  many  Burgundies  may  be  adapted  for 
transportation  in  this  way,  so  that  in  bad  years,  or  with 
weak  wines,  it  will  not  be  neceesary  to  resort  to  the  addition 
of  alcohol  Tlio  two  methods  for  the  improvement  and  pres- 
ervation of  wines — namely,  by  heating  and  freezing — may,  if 
desirable,  be  employed  with  the  same  article. — 13  C,  August 
1,1873,976.  

jacobssn's  afpabatus  fok  BXTBAcrura  oases  fboh 

SEA-WATER. 

Among  the  finer  articles  used  in  the  prosecution  of  deep- 
sea  researches  is  an  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Pi-o- 
fessor  Jacobsen  for  the  extraction  of  the  gases  from  sea- 
water,  and  their  transfer  to  appropriate  receptacles  without 
lossi  The  usual  apparatus  fur  this  purpose,  aa  heretofore 
adopted  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  and  others,  is  not 
considered  satisfactory,  the  gas  escaping  in  large  quantity 
when  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  pressure. 

Shortly  before  the  ChaUenger  lefl  England,  Jacobseu's  ap- 
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paratus,  which  is  somewhat  complicated,  was  sopplicd  for 
her  service,  and  since  that  time  two  sets  have  been  obtained 
from  the  maker,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  In  connec- 
tion with  this  apparatus,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bitchanan,  the  chemist  of 
the  ChaUenger,  liau  devised  a  convenient  process  of  analyzing 
the  gases  on  shipboard ;  the  principal  desideratum  being 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  using  a  mercurial  trough.  In 
the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine is  a  description  of  this  apparatus,  wliich  is  said  to  ao- 
compiish  its  object  satisfactoi-ily.  The  apparatus  of  Jacobsen 
is  figured  iu  YoL  CLXVII.,  of  Liebig's  Annalen. 

CACSB   OF  ACETOUS  FBBMBNTATIOK. 

While  the  investigationa  by  Knieriem  and  Meyer  as  to  the 
cause  of  acetous  fermentation  in  the  main  agree  in  their  I'e- 
Bults  with  tiiose  of  Pasteur,  they  also  reve.il  a  complete 
analogy  as  to  the  cause  between  acetous  and  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. They  regard  the  action  of  the  Mycoderma  aceti, 
or  vinegar  ferment  fungus,  as  most  pi-obably  physiological ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  general  organic  changes  of  the  plant. — 16  V, 
October  15, 1873,  688.  

4UIGESn.TEB  FBODUCF  OF  CALIFORNIA  IN   18?3. 

According  to  the  mining  and  scientific  press  of  California, 
the  quicksilver  product  of  the  state  amounted  to  31,881 
flasks  in  187),  to  30,306  in  18J2,  and  to  28,600  in  1873. 
About  half  the  total  yield  is  from  the  New  Almaden  Mine, 
and  next  to  that  the  New  Idria,  the  two  furnishing  the  value 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  price  of  quicksilver 
has  ranged  during  1873  from  90  cents  (gold)  in  January  to 
tl  20  in  December. — San  Fi-an.  Mining  and  Seieni.  I'reu, 
January  24, 1873.  

BLBCTRICAI,  DEPOBinON  OP  IBON. 

From  a  reoent  elaborate  article  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
that  great  pragress  has  lately  been  made  by  Klein,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  electrotyping  iron.  He  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing masses  that  can  be  worked  as  well  as  steel  plates  fi-om 
engraved  copper  plates,  combining  all  the  sofliiess  of  copper 
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fur  tbo  euf!;raver  and  tlie  hai-dness  of  steel  for  the  printei'. 
It  is  true  that  the  precipitated  iron  obtained  by  his  process 
is  also  very  brittle,  and,  owing  to  the  preseoce  of  hydrogen, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  7.675 ;  but  the  hydrogen  can 
be  expelled  by  heating,  and  the  iron  left  with  a  Bpecifio 
gravity  of  7.811,  and  perfectly  malleable,  very  elastic,  and 
flexible  like  sheet-steel,  and  capable  of  being  welded — in 
short,  a  perfect  wrought  iron.— 6  C,  1873, XLV.,  359. 

TaE   GASEOUS,  LIQUID,  ASD  SOLID  STATES   OP  WATKE. 

Professor  James  Thomson,  who  has  lately  ramoved  from 
Belfast  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has,  in  connection  with 
his  brother.  Sir  William  Thomson,  lately  elaborated  certaia 
theoretical  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  vapor 
given  oif  by  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  especially  w.iter,  when 
near  the  point  of  congelation.  A  body  can  exist  in  any  one 
of  the  three  states — gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid ;  when  two  of 
these  states  are  present  in  contact  together,  the  pressure  and 
temperature  are  dependent  each  on  the  other;  so  that  when 
one  is  given,  the  other  is  fixed.  If  a  curved  line  bo  drawn 
Bueh  that  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  at  any  point  represents, 
respectively,  the  tension  and  the  temperature,  there  will  be, 
in  general,  three  curves  r  one  expressing  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  pressure  for  gas  in  contact  with  liquid, 
another  expressing  that  for  gas  in  contact  with  solid,  and 
another  expressing  that  for  Hqtitd  in  contact  with  solid. 
These  three  curves  must  all  meet,  or  cross  each  other,  in  one 
point  of  pressure  and  temperature,  which  may  be  called  the 
triple  point.  The  triple  point  is,  in  fact,  what  would  of\,en 
be  called  the  freezing-point  in  vacuo.  Sir  William  Thomson 
gives  a  formula  by  which  the  dtfierence  of  the  pressure  of 
steam  in  contact  with  water,  and  in  contact  with  ice,  for  any 
temperature  very  near  the  triple  point,  may  be  found,  with  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  he  having  made  the 
actual  calculations  for  temperatures  several  detrrees  either 
side  of  the  freezing-point  of  water.  He  has  made  ft  careful 
examination  of  the  experimental  resnlts  of  Kegnault,  and 
finds  that  the  observations  of  that  eminently  careful  investi- 
gator give  a  clear  indication  of  the  truth  and  correctness  of 
tho  formula,  according  to  which,  in  any  small  descent  in  tem- 
perature from  the  triplo  point,  where  thq  pressure  of  steam 
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with  ice  ia  the  same  as  that  of  steam  with  water,  the  pressure 
of  steam  iu  contact  witli  ice  fulls  off  1.13  times  as  much  as 
does  the  piessuro  of  steam  id  contact  with  water.  It  io, 
indeed,  very  creditable  to  the  accuracy  of  Regnault's  experi- 
ments that  liis  results,  whose  slight  diBCordances  gave  him 
considerable  anxiety,  arc  now  found  to  contain  such  clear 
indications  of  this  feature,  wiiich  only  comes  to  view  throngh 
comparison  of  differences  of  pressure  represented  by  very 
minute  fractions  of  a  millimeter  of  mercury ;  and  which,  un- 
less a  very  high  order  of  accuracy  were  obtained,  might  have 
given  no  perceptible  indication  of  its  existence,  or  might  even 
readily  have  been  made  to  disappear  totally  from  the  final 
results  throiigh  the  application  of  the  ordinary  methods  for 
clearing  off  small  errors  of  observation. — 12  ^,  IX.,  393. 

PHOSPHORUS  STEEI. 

Among  the  resnlts  of  extended  experiments,  conducted  by 
Euverte,  to  ascertain  how  much  phosphoms  may  be  added 
to  steel,  tbe  following  seem  important:  By  bringing  suitable 
quantities  of  substances  containing  phosphorus  in  contact 
with  iron  of  different  kinds — spiegeleisen,  for  example  — 
treated  in  a  Siemens-Martin  fuiiiace,  he  found  the  resulting 
metal  to  be  malleable,  and  generally  of  good  quality,  and  he 
also  determined  that  cast  steel  may  contain  a  ceitain  amount 
of  phosphorus  without  losing  in  quality  as  respects  its  tennc- 
ity,  and  that  steel  containing  0.003  of  phosphorus  and  O.OOIS 
of  carbon  affords  most  excellent  rails. — 32  C,  1874, 259. 

THE  DENSITT    OF  UOLTEN  ]R0:f. 

Mr.  Mallet,  in  pursuance  of  hia  researches  in  reference  to 
seismol^y  nnd  the  early  geological  history  of  the  globe,  has 
made  some  highly  important  experiments  on  the  alleged  ex- 
pansion, in  volume,  of  various  substances,  in  cooling  down 
from  the  liquid  to  tlie  solid  state.  Not  being  able,  by  ordi- 
nary methods,  to  determine  the  apecifio  gravity,  in  the  liquid 
state,  of  a  body  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  fused  cast  iron, 
Mr.  Mallet  has  operated  by  an  indirect  way.  He  used  a  con- 
ical vessel,  whose  contents  were  very  accurately  known  by 
filling  it  with  water  and  weighing  it.  This  vessel  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  molten  gray  cast  iron,  additions  of  molten 
metal  being  made  to  keep  the  vessel  fnll,  until  it  had  attain- 
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ed  its  maximum  tempei-ature  and  maximam  capacity.  The 
vessel  and  its  contents,  when  cold,  wcra  agaia  weighed,  and 
there  were  thus  obtained  the  elements  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  the  cast  iron  whicli  filled  the 
vessel  when  in  a  molten  Btat(>,  The  result  is  that,  whereas 
the  specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  when  cold  is  7.17,  it  is  when 
melted  only  6.6fi.  Cast  iron,  therefore,  is  less  dense  in  the 
molten  than  in  the  solid  state.  The  statements  commonly 
made  and  believed  as  to  the  floating  of  lumps  of  solid  iron 
furnace  slag  upon  the  melted  slag  are  examined,  and  reasons 
are  given  for  believing  that  even  such  slags  are  not  denser 
in  the  molten  than  in  the  solid  state,  and  that  the  fioatiug 
referred  to  is  due  to  other  causes. — 12  A,  X.,  157. 

VOLATILIZATION   OF   UETALLIC   IBON. 

According  to  the  journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Dr.  Eisner  placed  a  piece  of  wrought  ii-on  in  a  closed  crucible 
of  tinglazed  porcelain,  and  exposed  it  for  several  hours  to  a 
temperatare  of  3000°  Fahr.  in  a  kiln.  On  examining  the 
crucible  when  cold  it  was  foand  that  the  iron  had  been  vol- 
atilized, and  condensed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  lid  in 
small  needle-shaped  crystals,  thna  proving  what  had  been 
suspected,  but  which  had  never  been  positively  known  be- 
fore— uamely,  the  possibility  of  such  volatilization. — 16  A, 
August  23, 1873,  244.  

PBEPABATIO^    OF  ALrMIHlDU. 

Gameri,  of  London,  prepares  this  metal  by  placing  a  mixt- 
ure of  100  parts  of  alumina,  obtained  in  the  usual  way  from 
kaoliue,  etc.,  witli  40  parts  of  charcoal,  heated  to  reduess,  in 
retorts  at  a  dark  red  heat,  and  leading  chloi-ine  into  them 
from  an  iron  gasometer  lined  with  lead,  and  closed  with  gas- 
tar  covered  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  volatilized  chlorido 
of  aluminium  formed  is  condensed  in  vessels  of  sheet  iron, 
glazed  internally,  and  is  decomposed  by  an  electrical  current 
produced  by  a  magneto-electric  machine.  The  liberated  chlo- 
rine is  returned  to  the  gasometer.~34  C,  X.,  76. 

UBLTIKO   AX   BXTBAORDtNABT  UAB9  OF   PLATINUU. 

The  largest  mass  of  the  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium 
that  has  ever  been  melted  at  one  operation  was  recently 
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fuEG<],  at  Paris,  in  the  preseuce  of  the  execative  committee 
of  the  Ifational  Metiio  Commifiaion.  This  mass  of  the  alloy 
was  intended  to  be  rati  into  a  mould  of  such  shape  as  to 
afibi'd,  eventually,  a  number  of  new  line  standnrd  meters, 
which  will  all  be  cut  from  this  single  iagot,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  surplus  metal  will  even  then  be  eufficient  to 
make  all  the  required  new  standard  weights,  or  kilogrammes, 
and  a  number  of  eud  standard  metei-s.  The  weight  of  this 
great  ingot  waa  560  pounds  avoirdupois;  its  length  about 
45  inches ;  its  breadth,  6  inches ;  depth,  2f  inches.  The  proc- 
ess of  melting  was  facilitated  by  first  dividing  the  material 
into  small  pieces;  a  small  quantity  was  then  melted,  and  to 
it  wei'e  gradually  added  the  remaining  portions,  in  the  form 
of  long,  tbin  bars.  The  heat  requii-ed  was  obtained  by  means 
of  an  oxyhydrogen  furnace  fed  by  six  gas  tubes,  each  about 
one  inch  iu  diameter,  and  supplying  the  ordinary  illuminat- 
ing gas,  and  another  set  of  tubes  which  furnished  the  requi- 
site proportion  of  oxygen.  The  latter  gas  was  made  on  the 
premises  and  stored  in  a  large  gasometer.  For  obtaining  a 
sufficient  blast,  the  power  of  a  fitleen -horse  steam-engine 
was  employed.  The  time  actually  occupied  in  melting  tho 
entire  mass  of  550  pounds  was  one  hour  and  three  minuteit, 
of  which  the  first  forty  minutes  were  occupied  in  melting 
thefirst  half  of  the  material. — 12.^,  X.,  130, 


DETECTION   OF   STARCH   IN  MILE. 

Dr.  Kagar  accounts  for  occasional  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  different  chemists  in  I'egard  to  the  presence' of 
Btai'ch  in  a  sample  of  milk  by  the  peculiar  property  which 
lacteo-proteine  substances  possess  of  combining  rapidly  with 
iodine,  and  thus  decolorizing  a  solution  of  it.  In  conse- 
qnence,  no  reaction  for  starch  is  obtainable  until  the  milk  is 
saturated  to  this  point  with  the  iodine,  and  by  accident  a 
chemist  may  stop  short  of  this,  and  fail  to  get  the  reaction 
for  starch.— 18  C,Mbruary  16, 1874,270. 


QUANTITATIVE   l>£T£BHJNATIO:i   OF  TANNIC  ACID. 

The  following  method,  by  Terreil,  is  regarded  as  sufficient- 
ly trustworthy  for  technological  purposes,  although  some 
other  organic  substances  besides  tannin  act  in  a  similar 
manner.    It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  0,1  gramme  of  pure 
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tantiin  will  absorb  20  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen.  A  grad- 
uated glaes  tube,  with  a  glass  stop-cock  at  the  bottom  aud  a 
ground-glass  stopper  at  the  top,  is  paitially  filled  with  38^ 
per  cent,  solution  of  potash,  and  the  substance  in  which  the 
tanniQ  is  to  be  determined  is  introduced  as  finely  pulverized 
as  possible  and  wrapped  in  unsized  paper,  and  the  tube  then 
closed,  the  temperature  and  barometric  pi'essure  being  noted 
at  the  sarao  time.  The  liquid  immediately  begins  to  turn 
brown,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
read  off,  by  opening  the  slop-cock  nnder  water,  and  from  it 
the  quantity  of  tannin  present  is  calculated. — 32  C,  May  16, 
1874, 239.  

COUFOBinON   OF  SUINT. 

Besides  free  cholesterine  present  in  suint,  Schnlze  has  also 
detected  in  it  a  oompoimd  ether,  containing  cholesterine  and 
isomene  with  it,  which  he  has  named  i  so  cholesterine.  It 
crystallizes  ont  of  ether  and  acetone  in  fine  tranepai'ent 
needles,  and  ont  of  alcohol  in  gelatinous  masses;  melts  at 
278°  to  280°,  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature,  without 
decomposition. — 13  C,  May,  1S74, 604. 


SAFE   nYDROGEN   GEN'E: 

Dr.  Fresenius,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  pxplo- 
sions  in  hydrogen  generators,  which,  as  every  chemist  knows, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  despite  the  exercise  of  both  pa- 
tience and  care,  has  applied  thereto  the  principle  of  the  Davy 
safety-lamp.  A  number  of  discs  of  fine  wire  gauze  are 
placed  in  a  short  glass  tube,  and  held  in  position  by  cotton- 
wool pressed  against  them  on  both  sides.  This  little  tube  is 
introduced  nciir  the  exit  of  the  gas,  and  prevents  the  explo- 
sion from  extending  to  the  wash  bottle,  and  the  generator 
itaelC 


MEW   PROCESS  FOB   EBTTlfATIOX  OF  ALCOHOL. 

The  latest  novelty  of  this  sort  is  the  process  devised  by 
il.  Ducleaux,  which  is  described  as  follows :  If  to  a  known 
volume  of  water  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
added,  the  density  and  superficial  tension  of  the  mixtui'es 
obtained  are  simultanconsly  diminished,  and  there  is  consc- 
quentiy  an  increase  in  the  number  of  di-ops  which  they  form 
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when  allowed  to  flow  elon-Iy  from  an  aperture  of  given  eise. 
If  the  size  of  this  aperture  is  constant,  bo  too  will  be  the 
number  of  drops  corresponding  to  each  alcoholic  mixture 
which  flowa  through  it  iu  a  given  time.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween the  numbers  thus  found  is  said  to  be  large  enough  to 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  very  fiensitive  nlcoUolmetiic  method. 
A  pipette  of  given  volume  is  to  be  employed,  the  number  of 
drops  escapiug  therefrom  counted,  and  the  alcohol  percentage 
estimated  by  tables  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  is  claimed  to  be  exti-emely  delicate. 

DETECTING  FUCMSINE   IN    WISE. 

The  extent  to  which  fuchsine  has  lately  been  used  in  color- 
ing wines,  candies,  etc,  renders  it  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  detect  the  existence  of  this  jwisonous  principle.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  French  writer,  the  simplest  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  place  a  portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  in  a  test 
tube,  and  to  add  first  160  grains  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
then  200  graiua  of  amylic  alcohol.  If,  a(ter  agitation  of  the 
mixture,  the  amylio  alcohol,  on  sepamting,  appeai-s  coloi-less, 
it  shows  that  fuchsine  has  not  been  used ;  if,  on  the  conti'ary, 
it  exhibits  a  red  tint,  it  indicates  that  this  poisonous  sulv 
slanoe  has  been  added. — 3  B,  Jitly  30, 1 874, 503. 

HOT  FILTEBIK'G. 

A  method  of  hot  fitterlng,  which  may  often  be  found  serv- 
iceable in  the  laboratory,  is  thus  described :  A  tube  of  sofl 
sheet  lead  is  wound  about  the  funnel  containing  the  filter,  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral.  One  end  of  the  tube  passes  through  a 
cork  in  the  neck  of  a  flask,  in  which  water  or  other  liqnid  is 
brought  to  the  boiling-point.  The  other  end  terminates  ia 
a  receiver,  into  which  the  condensed  liquid  flows. 


;  CHEMISTRY. 

Lockyer,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
states  that  he  has  shown  that  when  diflerent  degrees  of  dis- 
sociating power  ai-e  employed  the  spectral  effects  are  differ- 
ent; and,  in  continuation  of  tiiis  same  idea,  he  now  proposes 
to  give  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that, 
starting  with  a  mass  of  elemental  matter,  such  mass  of  mat- 
ter is  continually  broken  up  as  the  temp<'rature,  including  in 
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thifl  term  the  action  of  eloctricity,  is  raised.  Id  pursitiug  ao- 
otlicr  line  of  research,  iinmely,  the  connection  between  the 
molecular  construction  of  vapors  and  their  densities,  Pi-ofesa- 
or  Lockfer  states  that  ho  has  recently  attempted  to  bring 
the  spectroscope  to  bear  apon  the  question.  As  an  example 
of  the  behavior  of  vapors  under  different  tern peratn res,  the 
observations  of  the  spectrum  of  dry  hydrogen  contained  in 
an  iron  tube  whose  ends  are  closed  by  a  plate  of  glass  may 
be  mentioned.  The  temperature  reached  by  the  furnace  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  five  stages :  First,  when  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  tube  extends  to  the  sodium  line 
D,  this  line,  however,  not  being  visible ;  second,  when  the  con- 
tinnouB  spectrnin  extends  a  little  beyond  D,  this  line  being 
visible  as  a  bright  line;  third,  when  the  spectrum  extends 
into  the  green,  D  being  very  bright ;  fourth,  when  the  spec- 
trum extends  beyond  the  green,  and  D  becomes  invisible  as 
ft  line,  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace  ni-e  at  a  red  heat ;  and, 
fifth,  when  the  tube  has,  by  a  special  arrangement  of  Pi-o- 
fessor  Roscoe,  been  heated  to  a  n'hite  heat.  From  the  ex- 
amination of  twelve  or  fouileen  different  substances,  Lockyer 
shows  that  if  similar  spectra  be  taken  as  indicating  similar 
molecular  conditions,  then  the  vapoi-s,  the  densities  of  which 
have  been  determined,  have  not  been  in  the  same  molecular 
condition  among  themselves. — 12  A,  X.,  1S5. 

ASSAYING  WITH  TUB    SPECTROSCOPE, 

S<mio  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  Assay  Department  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  Mr,  Alex.  K,  Ontevbridge,  to  ascertain  tlie  practi- 
cability of  assaying  metals  used  in  coinage  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  earliest  expeiiments  in  this  direction  were 
made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Uoberts,  of  the  London  Mint,  in  1872,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  distinguished  spectvoscop- 
ist,  but  with  nnsatisfactory  results.  Mr.  Outerbridge's  experi- 
ments, as  detailed  in  a  paper  read  bcfoi-e  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute October  21,1874,  seoni  to  establish  the  apparent  paradox 
th.U  the  spectroscopic  method  is  in  one  respect  far  too  sensi- 
tive and  minute,  ami,  in  another  respect,  far  from  being  mi- 
nute enough  to  serve  the  uses  of  assay.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  simply  stated,  to  utilize  the  specti-oscope  as  a  means 
of  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  analysis.     The  experi- 
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meets  in  questioQ  are  made  with  tbe  object  of  ascertaining 
the  iiractical  value  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  npoii 
which  this  observer  founded  a  theory  of  possible  quantitative 
analysis ;  namely,  that  when  a  powerful  induction  coil  is  cm- 
ployed,  and  the  distance  between  the  metallic  electrodes  is 
gradually  iuci'eaecd,  certain  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
break  iu  the  middle;  and  that,  upon  further  increasing  the 
distance  between  tbe  electrodes,  the  hiatuses  iu  the  spectrum 
lines  increase  proportionally,  until  tbe  lines  themselves  finally 
disappear.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Outerbridge,  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  results 
which  he  announces  concerning  the  value  of  Mr,  Lockyer's 
proposed  method  on  a  working  scale.  He  found  that  the 
visible  differences  in  the  spectra  of  two  alloys  of  considerable 
difference  in  constitution  were  but  slightly  appreciable,  and 
that  when  the  constitution  of  the  two  alloys  whoso  spectra 
were  composed  was  more  nearly  identical,  the  spectral  difici-- 
encca  were  quite  inappreciable.  A  variation,  for  example, 
of  1  j\n)  required  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  detect  any 
diffei'ence.  Again,  the  quantity  of  metal  vaporized  in  the 
process,  the  author  claims,  is  too  infinitesimal  to  give  safe 
results  for  a  large  melt,  since  this  would  be  affected  by  tbe 
least  want  of  homogeneity  of  the  alloy.  He  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  loss  of  metal  for  each  spark  was  not  more 
than  one  millionth  of  a  grain.  Another  difficulty  detected  by 
the  author  is  in  the  fact  that  while  the  spectroscope  is  very 
sensitive  to  pure  metals,  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
gold  may  be  present  iu  an  alloy  and  the  spectroscope  not  in- 
dicate its  presence.  He  states  that  in  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
copper  containing  from  200  to  250  parts  of  gold,  the  gold 
spectrum  is  barely  visible,  and  the  same  want  of  sensitive- 
ness holds  good  with  other  metallic  alloys.  His  conclusions 
are  announced  in  the  following  words: 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  future  discovery  may  sncceed  in 
explaining  this  anomaly,  in  harmonizing  apparent  inconsist- 
encies, in  eliminating  the  sources  of  error,  and  iu  reducing 
tbe  operation  to  more  practical  certainty;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  spectroscopic  science,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
perceive,  I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  not  without  regret, 
that  assaying  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis  is  impi-aoticable 
for  the  purpose  of  mint  opei-ationK." 
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TEUPEBATVBBS   IM  PNEUMATIC  8TEEL  MAKINO. 

Aocordiag  to  Kmue,  the  flame  entera  the  Siemens-Martin 
furnaceat  a  temperature  of  about  3000°  C.  (over  6400°  Fahr.), 
aod  the  furnace  itself  acquires  a  temperature  of  1800°  C. 
(3248°  Fahr.).  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum. 
Ill  the  Bessemer  converter  a  higher  temperatnre  is  poitsi- 
>>te — say  2500°  C,  (4500°  Fahr.);  since  the  carbonic  oxide 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  is 
not  so  readily  dissociated  at  high  temperatures  aa  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  burning  silicon  remains  in  the  metal  bath  as 
silicic  acid.  The  small  neck  of  the  converter  aids  the  accn- 
miilation  of  heat  by  effecting  an  increase  of  pressure,  which, 
in  tnm,  retards  dissociation. 

ALDIIINIVM   IN   PLANTS. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  while  the  m«tal 
aluminium  is  found  in  a  few  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  it 
is  not  to  be  detected  among  flowering  ones.  Professor  A.  II. 
Church  has  been  recently  investigating  this  subject,  and  pub- 
linhes  the  result  in  the  Chemical  News.  So  far  he  has  found 
this  element  in  four  species,  and  in  the  following  propoitious : 

Psrcentiga  100  part«  or  Atb 

oT  Alb  Id  contalo 

Dry  PlMlt  . ^ 

Slllo.  Alonln*. 

Ijcopodfann  ■Ipirmm 3.68            10.24  3S.fiO 

LclaTMnm 2.80              6.40  16.24 

L.  tehgo .^.20              S.-IS  7.2» 

SeUginella  MoTtensii 1I.6C            41.03  0.26 

—1  A,  Sqittmber  18, 1874, 138. 

BKDucisa  RICH  iron  ores. 
Dnpny's  dii-ect  process  is  dc8cri1>ed  as  a  new  method  of 
reducing  rich  iron  ore  from  its  oxide  to  cakes  of  compara- 
tively compact  metal  at  one  heat.  These  are  then  withdrawn, 
and  at  the  same  heat  forged  for  wrought  iron,  while  for  steel 
purposes  they  are  thrown,  without  forging,  into  the  molten 
bath  of  the  Siemens  furnace,  or  cut  up  and  melted  in  pots. 
The  ore  is  nsed  as  ordinarily  prepared  for  the  common  forge 
fire.  It  is  mingled  with  the  proportion  of  pulverized  char- 
coal fonnd  requisite  for  complete  reduction,  which  is  but  a 
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few  bushels  to  the  ton  of  iron.  It  is  then  placed  in  thin 
sheet-iron  canisters  of  any  convenient,  portable  size,  holding, 
each,  say  from  100  to  200  pounds.  Many  of  these,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  tons,  are  aubjeoted  to  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  in  a  peculiar  but  inexpensive  furnace,  where  in  a  short 
time  tiie  operation  is  completed.  After  reduction,  which  is 
the  first  stage,  the  iron  is  Left  in  a  porous,  cellular  condition, 
by  the  exit  of  its  oxygen.  Tlio  increasing  heat  then  gradu- 
ally softens  it  to  the  pasty  state,  when  by  its  own  weight  il 
settles  and  consolidates,  thereby  not  only  closing  its  cells  or 
spaces  from  the  inroad  of  furnace  gases,  but  pressing  out 
much  of  its  impurities,  which  have  become  liquefied,  and  flow 
away  from  the  metal.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  few  hours, 
by  properly  proportioning  the  carbon,  rich  ore  may  be  i-e- 
duced  either  to  the  malleable  state  for  forging,  or  to  cast 
iron,  at  pleasure,  in  an  ordinary  covered  clay  crucible,  and 
nearly  all  the  metal  may  be  saved.  This  new  process  simply 
substitutes  sheet  iron  for  the  clay  crucible.  The  sheet-iron 
crucible  protects  the  metal  equally  well  in  its  transition  state, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  homogeneous  with  the  mass, 
and  finally  is  worked  up  with  it.  As  the  iron  comes  from 
the  fire  surrounded  with  its  incasement,  it  is  found  to  have 
lost  by  deoxidization  more  than  one  third  of  its  original 
weight,  while  it  is  only  about  one  quarter  of  its  original  bulk. 
In  this  condensed,  solidified  condition  it  is  well  fitted  for 
economical  transportation  to  distant  points,  there  to  be  forged 
for  iron  or  melted  for  steel. 

The  small  cost  for  plant  warrants  the  production  of  this 
metal  wherever  the  crude  mateiials  may  be  cheapest  collect- 
ed, but  where  the  erection  and  operation  of  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  after-working  is  necessary,  may  be  inconvenient 
and  inadmissible.  The  asserted  superior  quality  of  this  char- 
coal malleable  iron  over  northern  blooms,  for  forg:ng  or  for 
steel,  added  to  its  more  economical  oonBumption  of  fuel,  ore, 
and  labor,  seems  to  commend  it. 
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STBUCTUBE   OF  THE   EABTH. 

An  elaborate  paper,  presented  by  General  Barnard  to  the 
Smithsoniaa  Institation,  on  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth,  deduces  the  following  coDcIusione:  That,  whereas  the 
analysis  of  Professor  Hopkins  seems  to  establish  that  the  ro- 
tation of  the  solid  crust  imparts  to  the  fluid  nucleus  a  motion 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rapid  as  its  own,  and  the  fluid  thereby 
acquires  a  proper  rigidity,  by  which  it  reacts  upon  the  shell 
as  if  it  were  a  solid  mass,  this  pressure  tends  to  preserve  the 
earth's  nutation  aud  precession  unchanged.  If  the  fluid  be 
heterogeneous,  the  same  i-igidity  is  attained,  and  the  power- 
ful pressure  that  would  be  exerted  upon  the  thin,  rigid  shell 
would  probably  praduce  no  noticeable  changes;  while,  if  the 
shell  be  not  of  a-  rigidity  far  surpassing  that  of  the  known 
couBtitnents  of  the  crust,  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth 
would,  owing  to  the  neutralizing  effect  of  tidal  protuberances, 
be  scarcely  observable. — I^-oc.  Am.  Aa80c.,inN.  Y. 2Vj6.,  1673. 


NATIVE  TELLURIUM  IN  COI.OBADa 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  examination  of 
sundry  minerals  collected  during  the  geological  survey  of 
Professor  Hayden,  in  1873,  according  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlicb, 
one  of  the  geologists  of  the  expedition,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  native  tellurium  was  found  among  some  of  the  tellurides 
fi-om  the  Red  Clond  Mine  at  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  specimen  weighing  abont  six  pounds,  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  quartz  and  native  tellurium  in  equal  pro- 
portions. Except  in  Transylvania,  tellurium  has  never  been 
found  in  its  native  state.  Small  admixtures  of  bismuth,  se- 
lenium, iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  associated  with  it,  so  that 
the  tellurium  is  only  about  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  mineral. 

THE  UOLECULAB  STEUCTUBE   OF  HETEOBIC  lEON. 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  meteor  of  Howard  County,  Indiana,  states  that 
his  own  conviction  is  that  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  satisfao- 
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tory  explanation  of  the  Bo-calleil  Widniannst&ttian  figures 
until  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  a  minute  quatiiity  of  lor- 
eigu  substances  in  iron  is  better  undei'stood  than  now,  a  sub- 
ject which  inveetigaMrs  iu  both  pure  and  technical  chemistry 
are  now  studying  with  gi-eat  interest,  in  order  to  discover 
how  fur  those  substances,  usually  called  imparities  in  iron, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Imrtful.  Very  small  proportions  of 
these  supposed  impurities  often  introduce  important  modifi- 
cations in  the  nature  of  the  iron.  For  instance,  one  per  cent., 
or  leas,  of  phosphorus  so  far  modifies  cast  iron  that  it  will  re- 
sist the  action  of  concenti-ated  sulphnnc  acid  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  when  entirely  free  from  phosphorus;  and  those  who 
separate  silver  and  gold  by  the  sulphuric-acid  process  find 
that  some  cast-iron  vessels  are  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks, 
while  others  will  last  for  years.  Phosphorus  aW  modifies 
the  physical  properties,  imparting  to  the  iron  more  fluidity 
when  in  a  melted  state,  and  furnishing  mure  compact  cast- 
ings. In  regard  to  the  Widmannst&ttian  figures,  he  states 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  in  the  crystallization  of  iron,  as  in 
the  crystallization  of  all  other  substances  containing  impuri- 
ties, there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  foreign  constituents 
to  the  exterior  portion  of  the  crystals,  and  it  is  between  the 
crystals,  and  contiguous  to  their  surfaces,  that  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  constituents  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  the  predominating  materials.  In  meteoric  iron,  which 
always  contains  phosphorus,  it  may  be  safely  premised  that 
if  the  iron  pass  slowly  into  the  solid  condition,  and  is  there- 
fore allowed  to  crystallize  more  or  less  perfectly,  we  may  ex- 
pect, in  certain  parts  of  the  mass  representing  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  crystals,  to  find  a  more  or  less  perfect  elimination 
of  the  phosphorus,  thus  destroying  the  homogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  mass,  and  rendering  its  different  parts  vanously 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  and  so  pro- 
ducing that  mottled  surface  known  as  the  Widmannst&ttian 
figures.— 4  D,  1 874,  382.      

k   BI8MCTH   UINE   IN   PKAMCE. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  a  bismuth  mine  has  been  work- 
ed at  Meymao  (Corrfize),  in  Central  France.  The  vein  occurs 
in  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  granitic  chains  separating 
the  basins  of  the  Vienne  and  the  Creuse  from  that  of  the  Dor- 
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dogne.  The  vein  is  of  quartz,  traversing  a  very  coarse  por- 
phyric  granite,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  bismuth,  the 
mioeralB  of  tungsten,  iron  pyriten,  and  sorao  ores  of  lead. 
The  bismuth  occurs  native  in  the  sulphide,  and  aa  aubcar- 
bonate,  the  latter  ore  predominating.  In  this  respect  the 
mine  seems  to  differ  from  all  other  mines  hitherto  worked, 
the  difference  having  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  method 
for  extracting  the  meUl.  The  finely  crushed  mineral  is  sev- 
eral times  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  valuable 
portions  of  the  mixed  ores  thus  dissolved.  Into  the  filtered 
Holution,  which  should  be  but  slightly  acid,  bars  of  iron  are 
introduced,  by  which  means  the  bismuth  is  entirely  precipi- 
tated as  a  heavy,  black  powder.  This  powder  is  quickly 
washed  with  pure  water,  and,  before  it  has  time  to  oxidize  in 
the  air,  is  compressed  in  a  mould  and  dried  rapidly  in  an 
oven.  The  dried  mass  is  then  fused  in  a  closed  black-lead 
crucible  under  a  thick  layer  of  charcoal  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  afterward  cast  into  ingots.  The 
iDetal,  thus  ohtsined,  contains  traces  of  lead,  of  arsenic,  and 
of  antimony,  and  can  be  purified  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
new  method  of  extraction  has  thus  far  scn'ed  very  well,  the 
loss  of  metal  being  much  less  than  by  the  older  prooessea. 
Loss  by  volatilization  is  especially  avoided.  Up  to  this  time 
the  new  mme  has  furnished  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
kilogrammes  of  bismuth  to  commerce,  this  product  being 
mahily  consumed  in  Central  France  for  pharmaceutical  pnr- 
poses. — 1  B,  Ikbntary  22, 1874, 352, 

mallet's   OBSEBTATIONS   on  the  PBOPKBTIKB   of   BOCKS. 

The  general  seismic  views  of  Mallet  have  ali-eady  been 
partially  presented  to  the  world  in  varions  publications,  bnt 
it  ia  only  lately  that  the  complete  memoir  presented  by  him 
to  the  Koyal  Society  has  reached  America.  Passing  by  those 
views  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  theoretical,  al- 
though apparently  very  firmly  established,  we  come  to  the 
experimental  determinations  that  have  occupied  so  much  of 
Mr.  Mallet's  time,  and  that  must  ever  remain  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  physics.  The 
two  great  questions,  he  states,  that  are  to  be  answered,  are 
how  much  heat  is  produced  by  the  crashing  of  a  given 
weight  or  volnme  of  rock,  and  whether  the  total  amount  of 
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ornehed  rock,  or  the  heat  doe  to  it  that  we  can  estimate  as 
probably  occurring  within  a  thoiiBand  years,  be  adequate  to 
account  for  the  volcanic  phenomena  that  may  take  place 
dui-ing  that  period.  The  mechanical  work  expended  in  the 
deformation  or  the  disintegration  of  a  solid  must  all  reap- 
pear, either  as  heat  or  as  eztemal  work  of  some  sort,  and 
the  experimental  determination  of  the  heat  thus  prodiiccil 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mallet  on  a  large  scale.  Within  a 
very  small  limit  of  error,  he  found,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  that  the  whole  of  the  work  consumed  in  crushing 
matter,  like  rock,  i-eappears  as  heat,  the  amount  of  which  can 
be  calculated  by  the  use  of  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent. 
The  experimental  verification  of  theae  theoretical  calculations 
was  only  possible  by  means  of  a  magnificent  crushing-ma- 
chine belonging  to  the  locomotive  works  at  Crewe,  which 
consisted  of  a  lai^e  balanced  wrought- iron  lever,  so  con- 
structed that  it  conid  be  nsed  for  producing  compression, 
tension,  or  torsion,  the  load  itself  being  produced  by  water 
flowing  into  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel  suspended  to  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever,  Sixteen  varieties  of  rock,  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Great  Britnin,  wei-e  experimented  upon, 
half  adozi'u  cubes  of  each  kind  being  prepared.  The  specific 
heat  of  the  cubes  experimented  upon,  as  well  as  their  specific 
gravities,  were  accnrately  determined.  The  specific  heats  of 
rocks  have  been  so  rarely  ascertained  that  special  interest  at- 
taches to  Mr.  Mallet's  results.  The  lowest  specific  heat 
found  by  him  is  0.180,  being  that  of  the  Dartmoor  red  gran- 
ite. The  largest  specific  heat  is  0.284,  being  that  of  Caen 
stone,  a  variety  of  oolite.  A  second  series  of  experiments, 
and  those  of  apparently  considerably  greater  delicacy  and 
difliculty,  were  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  total 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  solids  constituting  the  shell  of 
the  earth,  upon  cooling  from  their  temperatures  of  fusion 
down  to  their  present  condition.  In  this  class  of  experi- 
ments certainly  none  have  ever  been  made  that  attained  to 
the  reliability  of  Mallet's  results.  To  conduct  his  observa- 
tions property,  Mr.  Mallet  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  Barrow  Works,  Cumberland  County,  and  the 
experiments  were  made  upon  a  very  large  scale.  He  finds 
that  the  co-efficient  of  cubic  contraction  for  the  slag  experi- 
mented upon,  between  the  temperatures  of  3.$B0°  and  S3°,  is 
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nearly  0.067 ;  and  he  states  that  the  earth's  diameter,  being 
at  present  701S  British  miles,  it  most,  when  liquid,  have 
been  a  globe  8105  miles  in  diameter,  and  when  at  the  tem- 
perature of  inoipient  consolidation,  it  must  have  been  7967 
miles  in  diameter.  The  earth,  therefore,  between  its  period 
of  liqnidtty  and  its  present  state,  has  shrunk  in  diameter  by 
189  miles  at  tlie  least.— PAf(  li-ans.  Soy.  Soc.,  CLXIH,  187. 

THE   LIlfGe    OP  ELEVATION    lH  THE   BABTH's  CBDST. 

Mr.  Anens  Ross,  of  Halifax,  announces  a  generalization  de- 
duced by  himself  with  regard  to  the  lines  of  elevation  on  the 
earth's  cmst,  which  is  well  worthy  of  close  criticism  and  care> 
fnl  examination.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  that  the  va- 
rions  monntain  chains,  or  line  of  anticlinal  elevation,  are 
Tanged  in  parallel  lines  along  certain  belts  or  zones,  which 
girdle  the  earth,  each  zone  following,  approximately,  the 
course  of  a  great  circle,  and  each  having  for  its  medial  line 
or  azis  a  line  of  volcanoes.  Of  these  zones  he  describes  seven. 
The  following  description  of  one  may  sei^e  as  a  type  of  the 
rest: 

"The  Rocky  Moantain  system  has  its  axial  line  in  the  vol- 
canic belt  extending  from  the  Middle  Andes,  inclasive,  across 
Central  America,  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Kamtscbatka,  the  Eurile  Islands,  Japan  Isl- 
ands, Loo  Cboo  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Palawan,  and  Bor- 
neo. The  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul,  the  Kerguelen 
Islands,  the  South  Sandwich  Islands,  and  South  Georgia,  seem 
to  indicate  the  completion  of  the  more  southerly  part  of  the 
great  circle."  The  author  describes  seven  such  zones  or  belts, 
and  argues  that  their  intersections  constitute  a  fooi  of  vol- 
canic energy.  He  also  maintains  that  the  gi'eat  mountain 
chains,  in  their  directions,  follow  the  coarse  of  one  or  Other 
of  these  zones. — 12  A,  JX.,  380. 

THE  FOBHATIOK   OF  TBB   EABTR*S  OBITST. 

In  an  inaugural  of  Dr.  I^ang  there  is  a  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  that  will  be  of  interest  in  these  days, 
when  Mallet's  theories  are  so  ably  defended  and  controverted. 
According  to  Lang,  as  the  fluid  mass  cooled  and  crystallized 
or  solidified,  there  occuiTed  immediately  a  sensible  expansion, 
the  specific  gravity  became  a  minimum,  and  the  stone  was 
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therefore  lighter  than  the  original  Hqniil.  The  compressions 
experienced  in  the  cooling  crust  of  the  earth  are,  in  general, 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  Bplitting  and  cmahing  oh- 
senred  among  its  strata.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of  the  original 
liquid,  as  it  solidified,  predisposes  in  the  nisss  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  phenomena  of  segregation,  as  shown  in  basalt 
and  in  various  concretions. — Inaugural  J}isa.,  SaiU. 

BELATIOX   OF  KAX's   EXIBTENCB  TO  THE  OLACUL  PBStOD. 

There  has  been  a  question  whether  man  actnally  lived  in 
Europe  before  the  glacial  epoch,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  contend- 
ing that  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  and  that,  even  if  he  did, 
the  action  of  the  ice-sheet  would  probably  have  obliterated 
all  record  of  his  existence.  Some  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
this  problem  by  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Victoria 
Cave,  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  A  careful  exploration  of  a 
bone-bed  in  the  cave,  situated  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  other  deposits,  brought  to  view  hyena-dung,  broken  bones, 
and  teeth.  Among  other  objects  found  in  this  deposit  were 
the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  two  species  of  bear,  the  csave 
hyena,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  bison,  and  the  stag — repre- 
senting the  fauna  of  the  river  gravels  of  the  south  of  En- 
gland. 

Among  the  articles  found  was  one  bone  which  was  not 
identified  at  fii-st,  but  which  has  lately  been  determined  by 
Mr.  Busk  to  be  a  portion  of  an  unusually  clumsy  human 
fibula,  similar  to  the  same  hone  in  the  Mentone  skeleton. 
There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  the  contemporaneity  of 
this  bone  with  those  just  mentioned.  The  most  interesting 
point  connected  with  this  discovery,  however,  is  the  fact  tliat 
the  edge  of  the  bed  containing  the  human  bone  and  those  of 
the  other  mammalia  named  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  stiff  glacial 
clay  containing  ice-scratched  boulders.  This  is  covered  by 
a  great  thickness  of  talus  from  the  superincumbent  cliffs, 
which  itself  has  been  accumulating  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  This  clay  is  probably  the  remains  ofa  lateral  moraine 
left,  by  a  glacier  or  ice-sheet,  which  would  show  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  older  mammals  and  of  man  are  of  an  age  ante- 
rior to  the  great  ice-sheet  of  the  Irish  Sea  basin.  The  com- 
plete absence  over  co-extensive  areas  in  the  north  of  Europe 
of  the  paleolithic  implements  occurring  in  the  south  seems  to 
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indicate  the  removal  of  paleolithio  man  from  those  areas  by 
the  ice-sbeet,  and  appears  to  carry  the  period  back  anterior 
to  the  ice-sheet — that  is,  to  intei^laolal,  if'uot  preglacial,  times. 
—12  A,Nov€mAer  fl,  187S,  U. 

FROGBEBS  OF  THE   QSOLOGICAL  BUBTET   OF  CALIFOKKIA. 

Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  has  poblisbed  a  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Califuniia  for  the  years 
1B72  and  1873,  showing  a  very  great  result  for  the  very  mod- 
erate appropriations  made  by  the  state  for  this  purpose.  The 
membei-3  of  the  survey  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  com- 
pleting the  topogi-aphical  surveys  .for  the  series  of  maps,  of 
which  quite  a  number  have  been  published.  Those  that  have 
appeared  are  masterpieces  of  clearness  and  artistic  merit,  and 
are  well  woiihy  of  imitation  by  those  who  have  similar  eu- 
tei'priseB  in  charge. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  series  of  natural-his- 
tory reports  ia  in  a  state  of  as  great  forwardness  as  the  means 
at  command  will  permit;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  but  the  bo- 
tanical votnmes  will  he  printed  before  the  end  of  the  next 
year,  as  well  as  the  second  part  of  the  ornithology,  embracing 
the  water  birds.  The  fossil  plants  are  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Lcsquereux,  and  will  constitute  the  tbiid  volume  of  the 
paleontological  series. 

Additional  material  in  reference  to  the  vertebrata  and  the 
RhelJs  of  the  st.ite  has  been  brought  together,  and  awaits 
further  sppropriatlons.  There  yet  remain  five  to  seven  vol- 
nmes  to  complete  the  reports  on  the  original  plan,  fonr  vol- 
nmes  already  having  been  publiahed,  and  taking  high  rank 
as  standard  works. 

The  iinfiniehed  volumes  can  all  be  ready  for  presentation, 
should  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made,  by  the  30th  of 
June,  1875.  ' 

T8CIISBUAKITE. 

A  new  mineral,  named  after  the  mineralogist  Tschermak, 
has  been  described  by  V.  Kobell.  Its  locality  is  Bamie,  in 
Norway.  It  ia  a  highly  lustrous,  cleavable  mineral,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  2.64,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  feldspara 
When  heated,  it  emits  a  whitish,  phosphorescent  light. — 18 
C,  February  18, 1874, 103. 

K2 
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THE  TBRUICirUTE  GBOtTF   OF  MINERAI& 

Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  Uuivereity,  bas  pnb- 
tished  in  the  Proceedinge  of  the  AmericaD  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  an  interesting  description  of  this  mineral  group. 
The  old  name,  vermiculite,  he  applies  to  the  whole  group,  in- 
stead of  to  merely  one  species,  and  classes  under  it  the  three 
minerals  jefTeiisite,  cnlsageeite,  and  ballite.  The  last  two 
names  are  new,  being  applied,  the  one  to  a  mineral  from  the 
Culsagee  Mine,  in  ».  C,  the  other  to  a  micaceous  substance 
from  East  Nottingham,  Pa.  All  three  resemble  the  micas, 
and  exfoliate  remarkably  when  subjected  to  heat.  The  bulk 
of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  the  ohemicat  and  optical  rela- 
tions of  these  minerals,  their  resemblance  to  other  micas  be- 
ing carefully  pointed  out. 

HOEBACHITE — A   NEW  MINERAL. 

A  new  ore  of  nickel,  described  by  Knop,  has  been  fonnd 
in  the  mines  of  Horbach,  in  the  Black  Forest.  Its  compos!* 
tion  in  per  cent,  is — nickel,  11.98;  iron,  41.96;  sulphur,  46.87. 
This  shows  it  to  be,  in  all  probability,  a  mixture  of  the  iso- 
raorphous  trisulphides  of  iron  and  nickel,  of  a  somewhat  vari- 
able character.  It  seems,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to 
be  really  a  unique  species,  no  similar  constitution  having 
ever  been  observed  among  native  sulphides.  The  new  min- 
eral, for  which  the  name  horbachite  is  proposed,  resembles 
magnetic  pyrites  or  pyrrhotine  in  many  i-espects.  It  forms 
irregular  nodules,  of  specific  gravity  4,43,  decidedly  magnet- 
ic, and  of  a  pinchbeck-brown  color  inclining  to  steel-gray. 
It  seems  to  yield  up  its  nickel  quite  freely,  and  to  be  a  really 
valuable  ore. — Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  Janvary,  1874, 34. 

SCHRfiCKINtiERITE. 

A  new  mineral,  bearing  the  above  name,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Schrauf.  It  occurs  at  Joachimslhal,  io  small,  sofl, 
thin,  six-sided  plates,  implanted  on  pitchblende.  Its  color  is 
a  light  greenish-yellow,  and  its  composition  shows  it  to  be  a 
oalcio-nranio  carbonate.  Outwardly  it  resembles  the  micas, 
and  it  differs  in  its  optical  and  ciystallographic  properties 
from  all  the  caloio-nranic  carbonates  hitherto  known. — 21  A, 
Ikbruary,\%1\,lZi. 
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HATTVB   TELLUBIUM  IN  COLOBAJKt. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  resaltB  of  the  exaraination  of 
Rniidry  minerals  collected  during  the  geological  sutrey  of 
Profeseor  Hayden  in  1873,  according  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlicli, 
one  of  the  geologists  of  the  expedition,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  native  tellurium  was  found  among  some  of  the  telln- 
ridea  from  the  Red  Cloud  Mine  at  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.  It 
occnrred  in  a  spefiimen  weighing  about  six  pounds,  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  quartz  and  native  tellurium  in  equal  pro- 
portions. Except  in  Transylvania,  tellurium  has  never  been 
fonnd  in  its  native  state.  Small  admixtures  of  bismuth,  se- 
lenium, iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  associated  with  it,  so  that 
the  tellurium  is  ouly  about  ninety-oiio  per  cent  of  the  min- 
eral.   

BEDS  07  SCTLPHUB  IS  ICELAND. 

The  discovery  of  immense  beds  of  sulphur  in  Iceland  bids 
fair  to  make  a  material  change  in  the  trade  in  that  substance, 
the  Italian  mines,  according  to  recent  accounts,  having  be- 
come to  a  considerable  degree  exhausted.  Ad  Englishman, 
Mr.  Locke,  has  purchased  six  squai-e  miles  in  the  region  ad- 
joining Lake  Myvatn,  in  which  are  mountains  of  almost  solid 
sulphur,  the  yellow  color  of  which  is  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.—13^,  .Aw/y  25, 1874,  97. 

"mineral  buttek." 
Schwarz,  chief  of  an  astronomical  expedition  to  East  Sibe- 
ria, obtained  there  a  white  salt,  in  form  of  globules  about  the 
size  of  pease,  and  grouped  in  clusters,  the  source  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  natives,  was  the  schistose  rock  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yenisei  River,  and  employed  in  dressing  wounds. 
Fragments  of  adhering  rock  confii-med  the  statement  of  its 
origin.  It  was  almost  completely  soluble  in  water,  the  resi- 
due left  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  basic  sulphates  of  alumina 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  while  the  liquid,  possessing  a  strong- 
ly acid  reaction  on  litmus,  contained,  in  addition  to  the  neu- 
tral salts  of  these  sesquioxides,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  some  sulphates 
of  lime  and  soda,  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.     A  white  salt  similar  to  the  above  was  ob- 
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served  by  Duhmberg,  medica]  inepector,  as  a  product  of  de- 
coDipositioD,  iDcrusting  the  almost  vertical  dai-k-gray  scliis- 
toee  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Ii'tish,  which  waa  called  mount- 
ain-butter by  the  natives,  and  also  used  by  them  as  a  sedative 
for  wounds  and  an  astringent.  The  adhering  rock,  inclosing 
microscopic  crystals  of  pyrites,  indicated  its  origin  and  mode 
of  formation  very  clearly;  and  chemical  analysis  by  Schmidt 
showed  that,  although  similar  in  other  respects  to  the  Yenisei 
salt,  it  contained  a  much  larger  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime 
in  place  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  was  entirely  wanting. 
Both  seem  to  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurets  ac- 
companying the  feldspathio  and  angite  rocks,  and  the  de- 
composition of  these  rocks  by  the  nasceat  sulphuric  acid 
formed.— 18  C,May\Z,  1874,  300. 


'  FULGURITES. 

Fulgurites  or  sand-tnbes,  nsually  regarded  as  formed  of 
eilica,  fused  by  electrical  discharges,  according  to  analyses 
by  Scbolz,  consist  essentially  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  about  86  per  cent,  being  carbonate  of  lime,  and  1 1  pur 
cent,  carbonate  of  strontia.— ]  4  C,  CCXI.,  408. 


;  DUST, 

M.  Tissandier  has  lately  been  prosecuting  extended  inqui- 
ries into  the  character  and  amount  of  atmospheric  dust  pre- 
cipitated upon  given  surfaces,  und  finds  occasion  to  conclude 
that  this  amount  is  quite  enough  to  play  an  important  pan 
in  the  physics  of  our  globe.  This  dust  he  found  to  contain 
one  third  of  combuslible  organic  matter  and  two  thirds  of 
rainei-al  matter.  Iron  is  almost  always  present,  and  this,  in 
M.  Tissandier'B  opinion,  has  an  important  l>earing  upon  the 
question  of  iron  meteorites.  He  thinks  also  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  atmospheric  dust  is  received  from  the  plan- 
etary space. — 3  B,  April  2, 1874,623. 

OBOLOGICAL  COLLKCTION   AT  THE   CENTEHNIAX  EXPOSITION. 

With  a  view  of  properly  exhibiting  the  geological  and 
metallurgical  resources  of  America  at  the  forthcoming  expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia,  an  association  has  been  organized,  em- 
bracing such  names  as  those  of  Professor  Lesley,  Professor 
Genth,  Professor  Raymond,  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Pro- 
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feasor  George  H,  Cook,  and  otliers,  to  whom  ia  to  be  intrust- 
ed by  tbe  Board  of  Ceateniiial  Commission  era  tbe  duty  of 
collecting  whatever  will  best  answer  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion. They  have  established  an  office  at  No.  265  South 
Fourth  Sti-eet,  Fhiladeipliia,  where  they  propose  to  briug  to- 
gether the  collections,  and  to  make  a  suitable  selection  for 
transfer  to  the  Centennial  establishment.  Producera  and 
oonsumera  of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  are  invited  to  call 
and  ascertain  the  plans  and  progress  of  the  association. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  ^ 

Henry  Howorth  some  time  ago  contributed  to  Nature  an 
interesting  letter  in  i-eferenue  to  the  distribution  of  volcanoes 
on  the  earth.  He  adduces  abundant  evidence — namely,  the 
testimony  of  many  Russian  and  other  travelers — to  show  that 
Humboldt  was  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  a  region  of 
volcanoes  and  volcanic  action  existed  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
Fires,  indeed,  are  found  there,  produced  by  the  ignition  of 
seams  of  coal  and  of  streams  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  but 
of  volcanoes  proper  there  is  not  a  trace,  either  in  the  interior 
of  China  or  in  the  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  With 
the  establishment  of  this  fact  disappears  the  only  exception 
known  to  the  rule  that  volcanoes,  instead  of  being  found 
chiefly  on  areas  of  elevation,  are  invariably  found  in  areas 
of  depression,  or  close  to  the  boundary- lines  which  sepai-ate 
them  from  the  areas  of  elevation.  This  general  rule  seems 
to  be  firet  distinctly  established  by  Howorth's  inquiry,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  all  the  lai^e  land  surfaces  of  the  earth 
— the  large  continental  and  inFular  surfaces — are  more  or  less 
in  process  of  gradual  or  rapid  elevation.  There  are  a  few 
small  areas  of  depression  on  the  outskirts  and  bordera  of  the 
great  land  masses,  but  these  are  very  local  and  unim]>ortant, 
and  with  this  slight  exception  the  continents  of  America, 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Aui^tralia  are  all  more  or  less  ris- 
ing. This  necessitates  a  corresponding  sinking  of  the  sur- 
&ce8  covered  with  water.  Evidencesof  this  latter  fact  are  not 
easy  to  find,  althongh  they  exist.  Having  shown  this  gen- 
eralization, the  fact  becomes  still  more  striking  that  we  shall 
search  in  vain  among  the  large  areas  of  upheaval,  except 
along  their  boundaries  and  fringes,  for  any  active  volcanoes. 
— 12'..4,1874,IX.,142. 
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AOB   OP  CENTRAL   AUEKICAN  OOU)   DEPOSITS, 

ProfcBBor  Willi&m  M.  G&bb,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ia  at 
present  engaged  in  ftn  exhauative  geological  exploratioo  of 
Costa  Rica,  has  lately  made  a  very  important  discovery  in 
reference  to  the  sedimentary  rock  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
Costa  Rica ;  namely,  that  even  such  portions  as  are  auriferous 
are  not  of  earlier  age  than  the  tertiary.  Indeed,  in  Profeiisor 
Gabb's  opinion  they  are  of  loiocene  age,  which  is,  of  course, 
strongly  in  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  Hoderick 
Morobison  that  gold  is  of  slluriau  origin.    ' 


NEW  GDANO   DEPOSITS   IN   PEHU. 

The  great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  guano  on  the  Chin- 
cha  Islands,  consequent  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  sub- 
stance has  been  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  has 
bad  a  very  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  credit  of  Peru,  this 
constitnting  the  principal  resource  of  the  country,  enabling 
it  to  undertake  and  carry  on  its  vast  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  detenniuing  ex- 
actly what  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  this  inspect  in  the 
future,  a  government  commission  has  been  quietly  engaged 
for  some  time,  and  has  lately  made  a  report.  In  this  we  are 
informed  that  not  only  are  there  other  guano  islands  yet  un- 
disturbed, but  that  with  the  amount  discovered  at  various 
points  on  the  main-land  the  supply  may  be  cousidei'ed  as 
practically  inexhaustible.  At  a  place  called  Fabellon  de 
Pica  the  deposit  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of  tons;  at 
Point  de  Lobos,  t\vo  millions,  and  in  other  places  two  mill- 
It  appears  that  the  inland  deposits  were  worked  by  an- 
cient Indians,  as  in  them  were  found  galleries  extended  as  in 
mines,  with  pillars  left  to  support  the  roof.  Many  remains 
of  implements,  idols,  etc.,  were  also  met  with.  The  depth  of 
the  guano  in  some  places  amounted  to  ninety-seven  meters, 
and  many  of  the  beds  were  overlaid  with  calcareous  strata. 
— Panama  Star  and  Herald,  November  7, 1B73. 

OKOLOGICAL  SUBVBT   OF  PSNHSTLVANTA. 

A  law  was  enacted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on 
the  ]4th  of  May,  providing  for  a  new  geological  survey  of 
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the  state ;  tfaie  to  consiat  of  two  diviaioas,  one  embracing  the 
Btate  geologist  and  his  special  soientifio  assistants,  the  other 
the  business  department,  constituted  by  ten  commisBioners 
from  different  parts  of  the  state,  who,  with  the  governor,  act 
as  a  snpervisoi-y  board.  This  board  is  to  meet  at  Harrisburg 
every  three  months  to  Bupervise  the  execution  of  the  work, 
and  their  indorsement  is  i]e<.-e8sary  for  the  initiation  of  any 
particular  nndei'taking,  although,  when  authorized,  there  is 
to  be  no  eubaequeut  interference  with  the  chief  geologist  iu 
caiTying  it  ont. 

Three  years  are  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work, 
and  $35,000  per  annum  ia  appropriated.  A  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens of  geology  and  the  mineral  resources  is  to  be  gathered, 
for  ultimalJe  exhibition.  Nine  assistants  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  Profeaeor  Lesley,  each  with  his  special  coips,  with  the 
view  of  more  rapidly  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  sur^ 
vey. 

For  the  coming  year  the  investigatlona  are  to  be  of  the 
primary  oi-ca  of  York  and  Adama  counties,  the  limonite  oi-es 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  foBsil  ores  of  the  Juniata  Valley, 
the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Cleai'field  and  Jefferson,  and  the 
oil  region  of  Butler,  Clarion,  and  Venango  counties.  A  re- 
view of  the  npjier  oil  region  is  to  be  completed  during  the 
present  season ;  possibly  also  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region.  A  special  laboratory  for  iron  ores,  and  iron  and  steel, 
is  to  be  established  at  Haniaburg,  together  with  auitable 
rooms  for  the  museum.  Dr.  Oenth  has  been  appointed  min- 
eralogist of  the  survey.       

eBOLOGICAI.  SURTBT   OF  WISCOKSIM. 

The  newly  organized  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin  is 
now  in  its  second  year  of  field  work,  under  Profetaor  J.  A. 
Lapham,  and  promiBes  to  do  good  service  in  the  development 
of  the  indnstrial  and  economical  resources  of  the  state.  At 
present  the  work  is  in  progress  in  Portage  County  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Roland  Irving,  in  Manitowac  under  C.  C. 
Chatnberlin,  and  in  Green  County  under  Moeea  Strong. 

The  enactment  under  which  the  survey  is  prosecuted  be- 
came a  law  on  the  19th  of  March,  1B73,  and  it  is  provided 
that  B  full  series  of  the  geological  collections  shall  be  depoa-; 
ited  with  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  the  State 
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tTniveFaity,  and  with  the  different  colleges  of  the  etate  and 
the  Dormal  BchooU,  provided  an  application  be  made  to  the 
chief  geolc^ist  befora  the  commencemeut  of  the  field  work. 
The  service  is  to  be  completed  within  four  years  of  the  time 
of  its  commencement.         


DB.  tSKHTU   ON  C 

An  important  memoir,  constituting  No.  1  of  the  Contribn- 
tions  from  the  Laboratory  of  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  bt-en 
published  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  upon  conindum,  its  alterations 
and  associated  minerals.     ' 

BBPOBT,  FOB  1878,  OF  TUB  STATE  GEOLOGIST  OF  ITEW  JBBSET, 

The  annual  report  of  the  slnte  geologitit  of  New  Jersey  for 
1873,  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  a  notice  of  the  work 
done  by  Pi'ofestior  Cook,  the  chief  geologist,  and  his  assist^ 
ants.  This  embraces  the  result  of  surveys  of  various  por- 
tions of  the  state  for  the  parpose  of  determining  their  min- 
eral products,  the  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state,  and  various  measures  connected  with  the  drainage  of 
submei^ed  lands,  A  geological  map,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  accompanies  the  vol nme,  and  forms 
a  valuable  contribution  botli  to  the  geology  and  geography 
of  New  Jersey. 

Professor  Cook  calls  attention  to  the  extensive  use  made 
during  these  surveys  of  the  dipping-needle,  for  determining 
the  location  of  concealed  beds  of  iron  ore;  this,  in  his  opinion, 
being  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  cnpable  of  practical  application. 


GB0IX>G1CAL   SURVBY   OF  1 

A  very  notable  enteiprise  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences  some  years  ago,  in  the  absence  of  any  state  ar- 
rangement for  the  purpose,  was  the  initiation  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey  of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  general  idea  of  its  minei'al  resources,  and  of  making 
observations  in  regard  to  its  agricultui'e,  topography,  and 
natural  history.  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  an  eminent  geolo- 
gist and  chemist  (and,  we  believe,  a  brother  of  Professor  J. 
E.  Ililgard,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey),  volnnteered 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  R  Walker  and  Mr.  F.  Scott  Miller, 
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Several  months  were  spent  in  1869  in  the  inrcstigation, 
the  i-esnlts  of  which  have  just  been  published  by  the  society 
in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages.  The  topograpliy,  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  Attacapaa  and  other  prairies,  the  Calcasieu 
Prairie,  Lake  Charles,  Sabine  Parish,  the  Red  River,  and  other 
important  regions  in  the  state,  are  all  passed  in  review,  and 
tBDch  information  of  especial  value  is  presented. 

Professor  Hilgard  states  in  general  tei-ms,  as  the  resnlt  of 
his  i-eeearches,  that  the  geological  formation  of  Lonisisna  ly- 
ing west  of  the  main  axis  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  is  more 
or  less  accurately  the  reflected  image  of  that  of  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  east  of  tlie  same. 

DEL  HAYDBn's  BOLLBTIM. 

Dr.  Haydea,  the  head  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical 
Snrvey  of  the  Territories,  has  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  bulletin  to  communicate  such  announcements  of  new  facts 
made  by  any  member  of  his  party  as  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
promptly  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  community  in  advance 
of  their  publication  in  his  reports.  The  first  number  of  this 
bulletin,  bearing  date  January  21,  is  occnpied  by  a  list  of  the 
members  and  collaborators  of  the  snrvey  for  1873,  and  a  list 
of  the  publications,  from  which  we  learn  that  six  volumes  of 
the  reports  have  sppeai-ed  from  1867  to  I8Tf),  and  that  seven 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  publications  will  be  published  in 
octavo  form,  the  most  elaborate  being  the  hand-book  of  the 
ornithology  of  the  Northwestern  Territories,  by  Dr.  Cones ; 
several  quarto  volumes  will  also  be  sent  out,  of  which  there 
have  been  actually  published  one  by  Proft;seor  Leidy,  on  the 
extinct  vertebrsta  of  the  Western  formations,  and  one  on  the 
AcrididiB  of  Korth  America  by  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas. 
This  quarto  series,  it  is  expected,  will  include  ten  volumes, 
among  them  memoirs  on  the  veitebrata  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  formations,  by  Professor  Cope ;  one  each,  on  the 
fossil  plants,  by  Professor  Newberry  and  Professor  Lesquc- 
renx ;  on  the  fossil  invertebrates,  by  Professor  Meek ;  and 
the  volume  on  general  geology,  by  Professor  Hayden. 

Thirteen  maps  have  been  published  for  the  survey,  those 
of  the  Yellowstone  region  being  especially  valuable.  The 
body  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  by  a  report  on  the  strati- 
graphy and  pliocene  vertebrate  paleontology  of  Northern 
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Colorado,  by  Professor  Cope,  in  which  he  presents  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  formations  recently  investigated  by  him  with 
those  earlier  known  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West.  He  con- 
cludes that,  although  these  formations  have  generally  been 
considered  as  tertiary,  the  geological  evidence  shows  them 
to  be  Btrictly  mesozoic,  as  in  the  great  lignite  formatiODS  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  past  season  twenty-one  new  species  of  verte- 
brates were  obtained  in  the  pliocene  sandstone  at  the  head 
of  the  water-shed  between  the  South  Platte  River  and  the 
Lodge-pole  Creek.  The  most  important  result  was,  first,  the 
discovery  that  the  camels  of  that  period  possessed  a  full  se- 
ries of  upper  incisor  teeth  ;  second,  that  the  horses  of  the  ge- 
nus Protokippua  are,  like  those  of  Ilippotfterium,  three-toed ; 
third,  that  a  mastodon  of  the  M.  ohioticus  type  existed  dur^ 
ing  the  same  period.  

FINAL  BBPOBT  UPON  TBB   <)BOLOOT    OF   OHIO. 

We  have  already  given  a  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the 
first  voUinie  of  the  final  report  upon  the  geology  of  Ohio,  by 
Professor  Newberry,  and  we  have  now  to  chronicle  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  the  seiies  of  reports  on  the  pa- 
leontology, a  work  of  very  great  scientific  value.  It  em- 
braces three  sections :  first,  a  description  of  the  invertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  system,  by  Professor  F. 
B.  Meek  ;  second,  descriptions  of  the  fossil  fishes,  by  Profess- 
or Newberry;  and,  third,  desci'iptions  of  fossil  plants,  also 
by  Pi-ofessor  Newberry,  This  volume  is  fully  illustrated  by 
forty-eight  plates,  representing  the  new  and  more  interesting 
species.  As  the  first  systematic  account  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  state,  this  volume  has  a  special  importance, 
since,  although  descriptions  of  a  targe  number  of  species  have 
been  actually  published,  they  are  scattered  through  the  tmns- 
actions  of  societies  and  scientific  seriate  at  home  and  abroad, 
requiring  a  large  library  for  their  study.  The  concentration 
of  this  infoi-mation  in  the  volumes  of  the  report,  with  new  de- 
scriptions and  figures,  together  with  large  numbers  of  new 
Bpecies,  brings  the  means  of  prosecuting  such  inquiries  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  one. 

Reference  is  made  by  Professor  Newberry,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, to  some  interesting  points  connected  with  the  vertebrate 
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fesBila  of  the  state ;  among  others  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Klippart,  of  twelve  nearly  complete  skeletons  of  the  fossil 
peccary — IHcotylea  compreaou$ — a  species  hitherto  known 
only  from  scattered  fragments.  A  fnll  account  of  this  spe- 
cies is  promised  in  the  succeeding  volume. 

NEW  UINSRALB. 

Among  the  new  minerals  discovered  and  described  during 
the  year  1874  is  one  known  as  Sivolile,  which  occurs  in  reg- 
ular masses  disseminated  through  limestone  in  Lerida,  in 
Spain.  Another,  Livingstonite,  has  been  found  in  the  State 
of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  and  according  to  Barcena,  its  discover- 
er, it  is  &  double  sulphide  of  mercury  and  antimony. 

Fbretite  is  another  new  mineral,  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Von  Rath,  of  Bonn.  This  is  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda. 

Veezdyite  is  described  by  Professor  Schrauf,  of  Vienna,  It 
is  a  hydratcd  phosphate  of  copper,  of  a  bluish-green  color, 
and  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic  system.  It  occurs  in  gar- 
net, at  Morawitza,  in  the  Banat, — 16  A,  October,  540, 

OPncAI.  BTBUCTUBB   OP   CET8TAL8. 

Professor  Cook,  of  Harvard  CoUege,  in  a  most  elaborate 
investigation  into  the  cryBtallographic  chemical  relations  of 
the  vermiculites  and  the  micas,  has  arrived  at  some  results, 
quite  new,  iind  entirely  unexpected,  in  relation  to  the  optical 
phenomena  of  crystals.  He  states  that  the  facts  noted  by 
him  most  distinctly  suggest  the  theory  that  the  optical  phe- 
nomena of  quanz' are  produced  by  a  molecular  structure 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  have  obtained  identical  phe- 
nomena in  artificial  plates  of  mica,  and  that  the  two  orders 
of  crystals  are  aggregates  of  compound  molecules  whose 
parts  are  twinned  together,  in  the  one  case  in  right-handed, 
and  the  other  in  left-handed  spirals,  and  that  the  simple 
molecnie,  if  developed  normally,  would  produce  a  bi-axtal 
structure.  This  theory  is  most  markedly  in  harmony  with 
the  chemical  relations  of  silica. — 4  D,  VII.,  435. 

QEOLOOY   OF  THE   SIBERIAN   BTBPPE3. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Belt,  the  steppes  or  great  plains 
of  Siberia  are  by  no  means  of  marine  origin,  as  has  been 
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maintained,  this  view  being  negatived  by  the  absence  of  eea- 
ehelU  and  by  the  occurrence  in  qusntity  of  Cyretia  Jtvmi- 
naiie.  On  the  contrary,  he  i-egarde  these  plains  as  deposits 
from  a  great  expanse  of  fresh  water,  kept  back  by  a  barrier 
of  polar  ice  extending  far  toward  the  south.  In  its  greatest 
extension  this  ice  barrier  would  produce  the  cinshing  of  the 
bed  rock,  and,  as  it  retreated,  the  water  coming  down  from 
the  higher  ground  in  the  sontb  would  cover  a  continnaJly  in- 
creasing surface. 

The  pi'esent  character  of  these  steppes,  as  seen  in  a  section 
at  Pavlodar,  exhibits  fifty  feet  of  sand  and  silt,  with  occa- 
sional lines  of  pebbles.  These  stones  become  lai'ger  as  we 
advance  southward,  until  the  soil  is  full  of  large  angular 
quartz  boulders.  Farther  south  the  bed  rock  comes  to  the 
surface  in  ridges  and  low  hills,  ind'ensing  in  height  until 
some  of  them  attain  two  thousand  ieet.  All  the  rock  8nr- 
facos  are  much  shattered,  as  if  by  the  action  of  frast,  but  they 
show  no  sign  of  glacier  action. —ie  A,  October,  1874,64$. 

FIFTH    ANNUAL    BEPOBT    OF    THE    QEOLOGICAL    EUBTET    OF 
INDIANA, 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indi- 
ana, for  1873,  as  prosecuted  by  Professor  E.  T.  Cox,  State 
Geologist,  and  his  assistants.  Professor  John  Collet,  Profess- 
or  W.  W.  Borden,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

A  portion  of  the  present  volnme  ia  occnpied  by  a  report 
upon  ceilain  interesting  geological  matters  connected  with 
the  Vienna  Exposition;  next  follows  a  paper  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Spiegeleisen,  by  Hugh  Hartmann;  and  then  the 
report  proper,  by  the  Professor  and  his  assistants.  Several 
counties  ara  taken  up  in  detail ;  first,  as  to  surface  geology ; 
then  in  regard  to  loc.il  details,  their  economical  geology  and 
arahteoiogy  also  being  treated  of  Several  maps  accompany 
the  volume,  the  moat  important  of  which  is  that  of  Knox 
and  Gibson  counties.  

DISCOVERT   OF  COAL  IN  SPITZBEKGEN. 

The  discovery  of  targe  beds  of  coal  in  Spitzbergen  is  an- 
nounced as  having  been  recently  made  by  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  Sanuon. — 12  A,  OctoSer  8, 1874, 472. 
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COAST-SrBTBT   HEASUBEHENTS   OP  UBBIDIONAL  LINES. 

Mr.  Hitgard,  assUtsnt  in  charge  of  the  Coaat  Survey  office, 
has  communicated  to  the  Aiuerican  ABsociatioD  the  general 
resultB  of  the  measurements  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  of 
two  meridional  lines,  one  extending  from  Farmiiigton,  Me., 
to  Nantucket,  and  the  other  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Ocmcoke,  North  Carolina.  The  result  of  his  compari- 
Bon  betweeD  the  measured  lengths  of  these  arcs  and  the  com- 
puted lengths,  as  deduced  from  the  dimensions  of  the  earth 
given  by  Captain  Clark,  of  the  British  Ordnance  Survey, 
riiows  an  almost  perfect  accordance.  It  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  the  same  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  and 
not  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes,  as  has  been  maintained 
by  some.— i^  Y.  IHd.,October  31, 18J3. 

THE  TOFOaBAFUICAL  CIIASTS   OP   SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  in  a  short  contribution  to  the  hiatory 
of  the  magnificent  charts  of  Switzerland,  pays  a  just  tribute 
to  Keer,  npon  whom  it  seems  the  first  conception  of  this  great 
work  appears  to  have  dawned.  The  earliest  attempts  at 
charting  the  complicated  topography  of  this  region  date  as 
far  back  as  1712,  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  maps,  greatly 
improved,  appear  to  have  been  published  in  1770  and  1802. 
The  latter  chart,  known  as  Pfyffer's,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
trusted to  a  person  by  the  name  of  Weiss,  who  was  not  wholly 
competent  to  the  work,  bnt  labored  faithfully  to  better  the 
obaotic  condition  of  the  older  charts.  The  first  application 
of  adecfuate  trigonometric  and  astronomical  methods  dates 
from  1795,  when  Horner  was  engaged  by  Kuster,  a  rich  land- 
owner at  Reineck,  to  prepare  an  accurate  topographical  chart 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Peer,  who  was  born  at  Reineck 
in  1763,  and  studied  the  exact  sciences  at  Zurich,  Munich,  and 
Vienna,  after  visiting  nnmeroua  observatories  in  Germany  and 
FraDoe,  returned  to  Zurich  id  1784,  where  he  soon  received 
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a  position  as  engineer,  and  where  he  seems  to  have  pursued 
nstronomical  investigationa  with  some  assiduity,  and  even  to 
have  established  a  small  observatory.  The  position  of  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  Switzerland,  which  be  received  in  1806, 
laid  npon  him  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
bridges,  roads,  and  water-ways  of  the  republic,  which  result- 
ed in  the  undertaking,  in  1809,  of  a  triaugulation  which  ex- 
tended from  the  base  that  he  had  meaBured  for  Kuster  in 
1797,  in  the  valley  of  the  Khine,  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Finally,  to  complete  the  tuition  of  the  young  men  who  should 
carry  on  the  great  work  thus  begun,  he  established  a  bureau 
for  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  at  which  not 
only  young  SwitzerSjbut  those  from  other  paits  of  Europe 
gathered,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Pestalozzi  and 
Steiner.  In  1824  Feer  died;  but  the  geographical  work  be- 
gun by  him  is  still  carried  on,  although  iu  great  part  com- 
pleted and  published  years  ago. 

HTPSOUBTRY   IS  THB   BOCKT  UOUNTAINB. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gardner,  geographer  to  Professor  Hayden's  sni^ 
vey,  in  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  adopted  by  him 
to  determine  the  altitude  of  the  various  points  occupied  by 
the  party  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  states  that  the  experience 
of  the  surveys  of  California  and  of  the  fortieth  parallel  sbow 
that  in  the  detei'mination  of  the  altitude  of  any  point  a  mer- 
eurial  barometer  is  liable  to  an  error  varying  from  150  to  1)00 
feet,  even  when  the  base  barometer  is  at  th%  foot  of  the  peak, 
and  only  3000  feet  below  the  summit.  In  connection  with 
Professor  Whitney  (chief  of  the  California  Survey),  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  adopted  for  correcting  the  erroi's  of  baro 
metricat  work.  Four  points  were  chosen  at  successive  levels 
of  from  1  foot  to  14,000  feet.  These  stations  were  carefully 
connected  by  levelings  with  a  spirit  level,  and  were  occupied 
as  permanent  meteorological  stations.  The  observations  taken 
by  field  parties  are  classified  according  to  their  heights,  and 
each  class  is  referi-ed  to  the  base  station  which  is  neai-est  its 
own  elevation ;  the  lower  station  being  Denver,  the  fourth 
the  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln  (14,000  feet),  where  arc  a  Dum- 
ber of  silver  mines  worked  by  Captain  Breese.  The  central 
position  of  this  peak  admirably  fitn  it  for  the  base  of  refer- 
ence.   Besides  the  barometric  determination  of  heights,  two 
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connected  ajatevaa  of  trigonometric  leveling  have  been  carried 
over  the  whole  area  surveyed,  aud  the  check  observations  are 
so  arranged  that  the  probable  error  can  be  easily  determined, 
and  it  IB  hoped  that  the  system  will  prove  accurate  enough 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  amount  of  refraction  at  great  ele- 
vations. By  these  methods  the  altitudes  of  many  high  points 
have  been  determiued,  from  which  to  construct  a  map  in  con- 
tours 200  vertical  feet  apart,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one 
inch.— 4  D,  1873,11-1274. 

GBODEBY   in  TUB   COLOBADO  BIVEL 

The  report  of  the  explorations  of  Professor  Powell  in  the 
cafions  of  the  Colorado  River  impresses  one  with  the  very 
careful  manner  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
work  uudeitaken  by  him.  Although  only  small  portable  in- 
Btrnments  have  necessarily  been  used,  it  would  seem  that  i-e- 
Bults  of  a  very  high  degree  of  approximation,  not  to  say  ac- 
cni-acy,  will  be  attained.  To  a  geodesist  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  report  details  the  method  of  surveying  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Grand  Canon.  A  base-line  was  measured  with 
w^ooden  rods  leveled  on  trestles,  and  aligned  by  means  of  a 
transit-instrument  between  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  base- 
line were  accui-ately  determined.  Three  rods  were  used,  al- 
ways remaining  in  position,  as  protection  against  accidental 
movement.  The  base-line  was  found  to  be  48,100  feet  in 
length,  and,  starting  from  its  extremities,  a  system  of  trian- 
gles was  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  country  immedi- 
ately incloung  the  Colorado  River.  The  angles  of  these 
triangles  were  measured  with  a  seven-inch  theodolite.  Their 
sides  were  often  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  long,  and  occa- 
sionally mnch  longer.  Six  of  the  more  distant  points  in  these 
triangles  were  occupied  as  astronomical  stations,  and,  based 
on  this  primary  triangalation,  a  vast  net-work  of  secondary 
triangles  was  constructed.  The  second  summer  of  work  in 
this  region  was  occupied  by  descending  through  the  caBons 
in  boats,  and  fixing  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  walls  of  the  cafion,  in  which  latter  work 
the  compass,  gradienter,  and  barometer  were  in  continual 
requisition.  An  area  of  about  46,000  square  miles  has  been 
already  surveyed  by  Professor  Powell's  parties,  more  than 
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half  of  thia  region  being  accurately  and  minntely  mapped, 
while  in  th«  remaining  portion  the  woi-k  is  Bomething  less 
accurate,  but  still  far  eurpassea  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
a  preliminary  reconnoisBance.  The  plan  pursued  by  Profesa- 
or  Powell,  of  retainiog  the  Indian  names  of  mountain  chains 
and  peaks,  whenever  those  names  have  been  already  adopted 
by  the  white  settlers  in  their  neighborhood,  seems  to  us  emi- 
nently commendable.— ^\>weU'«  Report,  1873. 

OBODBST   IN  THE  FAB  WEST. 

The  Bureaa  of  Engineers,  having  in  charge  the  geological 
and  geographical  exploiations  and  surveys  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  baa  recently  published  its  first  contribn- 
tion  to  our  acourate  knowledge  of  goographical  positions  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  Territories.  The  report,  though  only 
relating  to  two  stations — namely,  Cheyenne  and  Colorado 
Springs — is  of  particular  intei-est  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  important  question  as  to 
who  shall  make  the  surveys  of  the  land.  Lieutenant  Wheeler, 
the  engineer  immediately  in  charge  of  the  survey,  has,  we 
think,  very  wisely  followed  the  precedent  established  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Observatory  and  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
giving  to  the  civilians  under  his  direction  full  credit  for  the 
valuable  scientific  labors  that  they  have  undertaken.  In  the 
report  before  na  we  are  favored  with  the  details  of  the  work 
done  by  Dr.  F.  Kampf  and  J.  H.  Clark,  whose  names  appear 
on  the  title-p^e  as  civilian  astronomical  assistants.  The  lat- 
ter presents  a  memoir  on  the  astronomical  operations  of  the 
field  season  of  1872,  and  the  former  gives  us  the  results  of 
olMer\'atious  at  Colorado  Springs  in  1873.  The  general  di- 
i-ection  and  plan  of  the  astronomical  work  at  these  stations 
is  laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler  with  great  minuteness 
of  detail,  so  as  to  insure  the  most  complete  uniformity  and 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  work  of  each  assistant;  and  at 
every  point  we  perceive  that  the  assistant  in  charge  of  any 
work  is  held  directly  responsible  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
his  superior  officer,  for  the  accnracy  of  his  results.  The  obser- 
vations made  nt  the  twenty- two  remaining  primary  stations  in 
1671-73  will  appear  in  the  second  volume  ofthe  reports  of  the 
snrvey,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  present  publication  ofthe 
work  done  at  Cheyenne  and  Colorado  Springs  is  intended  to 
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(kresent  to  lis  a  BpeciinonofthQn'hole,theBtatioDS  in  question 
being  chosen  as  typical  stations,  and  "  not  selected  because 
of  probable  errors  that  are  a  minimum."  Without  at  present 
critically  discnssing  the  accuracy  of  the  obsei-vatious,  or  the 
propriety  of  certain  arithmetical  operations,  we  must  conclude 
by  oongratnlatiug  Lieutenant  Wheeler  npon  the  thorough 
method  and  the  evident  desire  for  the  highest  attainable  ac- 
curacy that  are  manifest  in  every  page  of  the  report;  and  must 
express  our  conviction  that  if  the  work  undertaken  by  him 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
begun  (with  only  a  little  less  striving  after  meaningless  prob- 
'  able  errors  of  unattainable  smaUness),he  will  have  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  futnre  generations,  who  will  surely  ap- 
preciate better  than  we  can,  and  better  than  we  can  foi-esee, 
the  valne  to  a  civilized  nation  of  an  accurate  map  and  a  re- 
liable censns  of  the  contents  of  all  its  landed  possessions. 

HEABUBEUENT  07  ALTTTDDES  BT  THB   BAROMErTEB. 

The  employment  of  the  barometer  to  the  measurement  of 
altitudes  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valna- 
bte  aids  to  geographical  surveys  that  the  physical  sciences 
have  as  yet  affoi-ded ;  and  although  for  works  in  which  the 
highest  accuracy  ib  desired  the  barometer  must,  as  has  been 
shown  by  RUhlmann  and  many  others,  be  replaced  by  the  en- 
gineer's level,  yet  for  common  approximate  purposes  this  in- 
Htniment,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  always  continue  to  be 
employed.  Its  general  usefulness,  therefore,  increases  our  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  its  application  to  hypsometry;  and 
while  Rilhimann  and  others  have  dealt  with  this  question 
very  extensively,  and  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view, 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  notice  a  memoir,  historical 
rather  than  mathematical  in  its  nature,  that  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Academy  of  Turin  by  no  less  a  person  than  Pro- 
fessor Govi,  who  has  endeavored  to  secure  for  Italy  the  credit 
of  both  the  invention  and  the  application  of  the  barometer, 
since  It  seems  that,  while  Mariotle  did  not  publish  his  essay 
on  this  subject  until  1679,  the  Torricellian  tube  had  been  ap- 
plied Btill  earlier  to  hypsometric  meaenres  by  Montanari. 
Montanari,  a  name  new  to  American  students,  was  bom  at 
Modenain  1633,  and  died  in  1«87  at  Padua.  Govi  claims  for 
him  the  invention  of  that  most  beautiful  aBtronomical  instra- 
L 
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ment,  the  filar  micrometer.  In  an  esaajr  on  a  brilluDt  meteor 
that  occurred  in  1676,  Montanaii  explains  how  he  measured 
the  altitude  of  hia  own  station  of  observation  above  the  aea 
by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  then  known  only  by 
the  name  of  Tonicelli ;  but  even  this  seeras  not  to  have  been 
the  first  time  which  be  applied  the  instrument  to  a  similar 
purpose,  for,  in  a  letter  written  in  1671,  he  speaks  of  measures 
made  in  1607  upon  the  summit  of  Pellegrino,  at  an  altitude 
of  6500  feet  above  the  Adriatic.  The  method  of  compatation 
adopted  by  Montanari  iti,  if  we  mistake  not,  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  is  well  worthy  of  introduction  into  more  modern 
elementary  treatises  upon  the  subject.  According  to  an  ap-  . 
pendix  to  Govt's  memoir,  it  eeems  that  Montanari's  method 
subsequently  found  its  way  into  England,  and  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  illnstrions  Halley  before  he  had  published  his 
barometric  formnla. — Am  ddia  S.Aeoad,  Scieraey  Tariny 
1873,887.  

DB.  TONEb's  DICnONART  OV  BLBTAlTOIfS. 

Dr.  John  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  has  published  a  work 
entitled  the  "Dictionary  of  Elevations  and  Ciimatlo  Register 
of  the  United  States,"  with  the  altitude,  mean  annual  temper- 
ature, and  total  annual  rain-fall  of  many  localities,  and  an  in- 
troductory article  on  the  orographic  and  other  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  Korth  America.  This  material  was  collected  by 
Dr.  Toner  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  in  altitude  of  certain  diseases,  especially  the  yel- 
low fever,  and  he  has  rendered  a  good  service  in  presenting 
it  in  a  concise  form  for  general  reference.  The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  religion  builds  by  preference  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  that  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  it  is  on  the  loftier  summits  that  we  find  the  temples 
and  shrines  of  the  various  peoplea  This,  it  is  supposed,  may 
relate  somewhat  to  the  iiict  early  impressed  upon  the  notice 
of  mankind,  that  the  inhabitants  of  lofty  elevations  ara  not 
only  nearer  to  heaven,  bnt  also  more  remote  from  earthly 


Further  inqniries  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  altitude 
upon  natural  productions  and  upon  cultivable  crops,  as  well 
as  upon  human  health,  will  be  largely  facilitated  by  this  un- 
pretending treatise  of  Dr.  Toner,  who  is  very  decidedly  of  the 
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opinion  that  for  the  future  improvemeDt  in  tbe  health  of  pa- 
tients  will  depend  more  upon  visiting  and  dwelling  for  a  snit- 
able  length  of  tiroe  on  high  altitudes  than  to  any  resort  to 
the  low  lands  of  the  sea-shore,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
mnch  in  vogne.  

THE  THEQSY  OF  TBB  USES  07  THE  SUBTBYOB'b  LBTEL, 

Professor  Wittstein  states  that  if  one  imagine  a  leveling 
to  be  conducted  along  the  ocean  level  from  the  pole  of  the 
earth  to  some  point  on  the  equator,  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  method  according  to  which  tbe  level  is  ordinarily  used, 
the  value  of  the  difference  in  altitude  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
given  line  would  be  exactly  zero.  To  this  Helmert  adds  that 
the  conclusion  can  only  be  coiTCCt  when  we  neglect  the  un- 
equal curvature  of  the  varions  points  of  tbe  level  surface  as 
we  proceed  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  since  Wittstein's 
conclusion  certainly  involves  the  asaamption  that  the  level 
or  horizontal  plane  is  tangent  to  a  perfectly  spherical  surface. 
Oudemans,  of  Batavia,  has  taken  up  the  question  at  this  point, 
and  investigates  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  error  that 
would  result  from  the  assumption  which  Helmert  has  correct- 
ly shown  to  be  involved  in  Wittstein's  statement.  He  con- 
cludes that,  if  the  average  distance  between  two  suooessive 
stations  in  the  course  of  the  leveling  operation  be  600  feet, 
then  the  sum  of  alt  the  possible  errors  arising  from  this  source 
wilt  amount  to  only  one  five-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  the 
entii'e  quadrant  of  the  earth's  circumference,  but  will  amount 
to  three  feet  if  the  average  distance  between  the  successive 
stations  be  so  great  as  twenty  miles.  In  cither  case  the  error 
would  be  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  those  arising  from 
other  causes. — Agtron.  NachaiciUen,  LXXXIH.,  23. 

BAIUNO  DIBECnOKS  FOB  ATLANTIC  NAVIQAXJON. 

No.  45^  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphio  Office,  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  is  an  elaboroto 
memoir  od  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  translated 
by  Lieutenant-Commander  Coghlan  from  the  French  of  Mods. 
F.  Labrosse.  The  volume  is  devoted,  first,  to  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  calms,  winds,  currents,  icebergs,  and  barometric 
pressures;  and,  second,  to  tbo  difiercnt  routes  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  other  portions  of  these  coasts;  and  ia 
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divided  into  two  aections — one  on  the  North  AtlantJo,  ftnd 
the  other  the  South.  This  volume  is  a  fit  accompanimeut 
to  one  previously  noted,  constituting  ft  coast  pilot  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bhorea  of  Brazil. — No.^b,Iiep.ofSydrographic 

LONGITUDBB  OF  WASerNGTON   AND  OBEEKWICH. 

Oq  the  recent  occasion  of  the  determination  of  the  longi- 
tude between  Washington  and  Greenwieh  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  employ  an  intermediate  point  located  on  the  French 
coast,  and  the  oppoitnnity  was  improved  by  Mr.  Hilgard,  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  to  make  a  new  detenninalion  of  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude  between  Paris  and  Greenwich.  The  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  a  determination  between  the  two  old- 
est observatories  of  Europe  by  the  astronomci's  of  the  New 
World  increases  when  we  learn  that  the  result  of  this  latest 
determination  of  longitude  vavies  very  little  from  that  made 
by  the  European  astronomers  in  1 883,  bat  differs  widely  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  as  the  correct  longi- 
tude.—i^w.  Amer.  Assoc.,  N.  T.  Trib.,  October  81, 1878. 

LOsarruDKs  at  sea. 
The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  longitude  at  sea  by 
the  employment  of  chronometers  forms  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting communication  from  De  Magnac-^^  subject  that 
has  also  attracted  much  attention  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  several  valuable  vessels  with  precious  human  fivight.  De 
Magnao  states  that  of  all  the  physical  causee  acting  at  sea 
n()on  the  chronometers,  the  principal  are  the  atmcfflphere  and 
the  time.  The  construction  of  chronometers  has  been  carried 
to  BO  high  a  degree  of  perfection  that  the  function  which  rep- 
resents the  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  almost  always 
a  continnons  function  of  the  above-mentioned  data ;  but  it  is 
Still  nncertun  whether  we  can  rely  upon  absolute  unmnnity 
from  some  sudden  change  in  the  rate  of  any  one  chronometer. 
Therefore  it  would  be  highly  unsafe  to  rely  in  a  long  voyage 
upon^in  isolated  chronometer;  and  neither  can  we  study  the 
action  of  the  disturbing  causes  unless  several  of  these  instru- 
ments are  carried  upon  the  same  vessel.  The  author  has, 
therefore,  during  the  years  1671-73,  observed  with  accuracy 
all  the  chronometers  opoo  the  vessel  Jean  Bart  in  its  voy- 
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sges  ncrosa  the  Atlantic,  in  both  the  northeiTi  and  southern 
b«miflp)ieres.  A  carefal  study  of  these  iastrumGota  hag  en- 
abled him  to  determine  their  rates  at  eea  with  such  precision 
that  the  longitudes  of  points  on  the  western  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic, especially  in  South  America,  deduced  from  the  separate 
voyages  of  the  Jean  Bart,  agree  within  a  few  seconds  among 
tliemselves,  and  equally  well  with  the  longitudea  determined 
by  what  are  considered  more  accurate  methods,  and  published 
in  the  French  Nantical  Almanac.  He  shows,  in  fact,  that 
even  in  voyages  lasting  two  months  the  navigator  should  be 
able  to  determine  his  longitude  at  sea  to  within  three  sec- 
onds of  time  when  employing  four  chronometerB. — 6^,1673, 


VLUCTOATION8  IN  THE   I^BVEL  OF  LAKB  StTPBRIOB. 

Professor  Whittlesey  has  given  a  paper  on  the  fluctuation 
of  the  level  of  Lake  Supeiioi* — a  subject  specially  studied  by 
him  many  yeara  ago,  and  which  has  as  yet  received  but  slight 
elucidation.  In  his  present  communication  he  has  confined 
himself  to  the  considei-ation  of  those  fluctuations  which  are 
not  only  transient,  but  also  occurring  with  the  regularity  of 
a  wave — those  low  pendulnm-like  pulsations  which  are  prob- 
ably common  to  all  the  lakes,  but  are  most  noticeable  in  Lake 
Superior.  Until  a  better  theory  can  be  found,  he  adopts  the 
explanation  that  these  undnlations  are  caused  by  atmospherio 
movements. — Proo,Amer.Am>e.^N.  i^2V(6.,t)c(oJer  31,1873, 

EXTLOBATIOH  OF  LAKB   OKBBCBOBBE. 

In  the  nnmber  of  Forest,  and  Stream  for  April  6  is  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  Ober,  under  date  of  Afarcli 
18,  announcing  the  result  of  an  exploration  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, a  very  little-known  body  of  water  in  South  Florida, 
around  which  a  halo  of  romance  has  been  thrown,  in  conse- 
quence of  mysterious  references  to  ancient  ruins  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  wonderful  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as  spiders 
weighing  several  pounds,  etc.  As  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, however,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  regions, 
no  such  objects  were  met  with,  and  the  ruined  cities  proved 
equally  to  be  myths. 

Mr.  Ober  reports  that  the  only  practicable  route  to  Lake 
Okeechobee  is  that  via  Kissimmee  River,  which  Is  descended 
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antil  tbe  lake  is  reacbed.  This  proves  to  be  abont  forty 
miles  loDg  and  twenty-five  broad.  It  is  very  shallow,  no- 
where showing  a  greater  depth  than  twelve  feet,  while  shal- 
lows extend  for  miles  into  the  lake.  Very  few  fish  were 
found,  and  even  alligatora  were  scarce.  Birds,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fish-hawk,  courlan,  snake-bird,  and  herons  of 
varions  species,  were  not  seen. — fbrett  and  Stream,  April  6, 
1874,145.  

BZPLOBATION5  OF  PIHABT  IS  1I.ABKJL, 

The  December  BuUetin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  contains  an  account  by  M.  Alphonse  Pinait  of  his  ex- 
plorations of  Alaska,  prosecuted  in  1871,  with  a  map  showing 
the  region  of  his  travels.  These  embraced  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island  of  Kodiak,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  of  XJualaahka,  Unamak,  and  Oomnak,  as  also  Bristol 
Bay  and  Norton  Sonnd,  and  Plover  Bay,  on  the  Siberian  coast. 
A  great  amount  of  interesting  information  is  given  in  regard 
to  tribes  visited,  and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  the  latter  including  original  determinations  of  the 
altitude  of  several  mountains,  the  discovery  of  a  bay  on  the 
Bouth  aide  of  Alaska  (now  called  Pinart  Bay),  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown;  statistics  of  the  Esquiman  and  Atent 
population,  etc  Numeraus  collections  in  ethnology  and  ge- 
ology were  made  by  M.  Pinart,  and  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographic views  of  scenery  taken,  and  many  portraits  se- 
cured. 

Several  communications  npon  the  geological  and  paleon- 
tological  collections  of  M.  Pinait  had  been  already  made  by 
French  savans. — SvU.  Soc  Gmgr.^  Paria,  D&e.,  1873, 561. 

BXPI.OBATION8   OF  W.  M.  GABB  \S  fXXlK   RICA. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  important  exploration  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  year  or  two  past  in  Costa  Rica  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  William  M.  Gabb,  a  geologist  and 
explorer  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  for  his  excellent  scien- 
tific work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  California  under  Professor  Whitney. 

Tlie  special  object  is  an  investigation  of  an  entirely  un- 
known  region  of  Southeastern  Costa  Rica,  inhabited  only  by 
savages,  but  known  to  contain  rich  treasures  of  minerals, 
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worked  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  days  of  the  Conquest, 
this  knowledge  being  only  by  traditions.  The  expenses  are 
borne  conjointly  by  the  Costa  Hican  government  and  by  the 
contractors  for  the  Costa  Rica  Railroad ;  and  although  the 
party  has  consisted  only  of  Pi'ofcssor  Gabb  and  four  assist- 
ants, it  has  already  gathered  a  great  deal  of  important  in- 
formation and  material  in  reference  to  the  economical,  scien- 
tific, and  political  history  of  the  region  investigated. 

In  the  course  of  his  labors,  Professor  Gabb  found  the  peo- 
ple less  savage  than  had  been  supposed,  and  he  lias  already 
BQCceeded  in  winning  their  confidence  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  induce  their  chief  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  San 
Jos6. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  geological  stracture  of  the 
country  has  occupied  a  largo  share  of  Professor  Gabb's  atten- 
tion, and  enough  has  been  discovered  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  miuei-al  resources  are  of  great  importance.  The  greatest 
interest  attaches,  however,  to  the  discovery  of  two  previously 
unknown  volcanoes,  not  less  than  7000  feet  high,  in  the  main 
Cordillera  just  northwest  of  Pico  Blanco.  Of  these  he  is  about 
making  a  thorough  examination.  The  natural-history  col< 
lections  made  by  the  Professor  are  of  unusnal  magnitude  and 
value,  embracing  all  departments  of  zoology,  and  especially 
rich  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Of  fish  there 
were  but  few  species,  but  all  that  could  be  found  were  se- 
cured. The  ethnology  and  philology  of  the  conntry  have 
been  attended  to  very  thoroughly,  and  vocabularies,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  five  hundred  words,  of  certain  divisions 
of  the  ti-ibe,  have  Iteen  made.  Material  illustrating  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  was  also  gathered  in  great 
quantities,  and  important  discoveries  made  of  .fluacoa,  or  pre- 
historic graves. 

In  addition  to  these.  Professor  Gabb  is  on  the  track  of  an 
ancient  buried  city,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  any  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  natural-history  and  ethnological 
collections  made  have  been  sent  to  the  National  Museum, 
where  they  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican series. 

The  material  thus  coliected  by  Professor  Gabb  will,  on  bis 
return,  be  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work,  in  which 
ho  hopes  to  present  the  whole  subject  of  the  physical  and 
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natnral  history  of  the  country  ia  its  fullest  detail.  Ad  im- 
portant geological  discovery  made  by  bim  is  that  the  appear- 
ance of  dry  land  on  tlie  Isthmus  is  of  tertiary  date,  and  that 
it  is  coeval  with  the  period  of  volcanic  excitement  in  the 
California  sierra.  

FBOFESSOB  OSTON's   EXPLORATIONS. 

Professor  Orton  has  returiie<l  to  the  duties  of  his  chair  at 
Vassar  College,  after  a  very  interesting  and  successful  expe- 
dition to  South  America.  His  general  route  was  np  the  Ama- 
Eon  to  Yurimaguas,  on  the  Hnallaga,  by  steamer,  thence  by 
canoe  up  the  Farana-pnra  to  Balsa-Puerto,  thence  on  foot 
over  the  mountains,  via  Moyobaraba,  to  Chachapoyas,  and 
tbence  by  mole,  via  Balsas  and  Cajamarca,  to  Fascamayo,  on 
the  Pacifia  Descending  along  the  coast  (or,  in  the  local 
phrase,  ascending),  he  visited  Lima,  and  afterward  Mollendo 
(soath  latitude,  17°).  Ue  then  proceeded,  via  Arequipa,  to 
Lake  Titicaca,  being  the  first  traveler  to  go  from  the  Pacifio 
to  that  lofty  lake  by  the  railroad  just  completed.  His  prin* 
cipal  object  was  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
MaraSon  and  its  tributaries;  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  a 
large  amount  of  information  throwing  light  on  that  interest- 
ing region,  hitherto  visited  mainly  by  collectors,  and  in  ob- 
taining data  for  a  very  accurate  map  of  the  entire  MontaCa, 
shortly  to  be  constructed. 

Numerous  collections  were  made  by  Professor  Orton  along 
his  route,  to  illustrnte  the  geology  and  the  distribution  of 
life.  A  very  prolific  bed  of  fossil  shellB  was  found  at  Iquitos, 
in  the  same  "  Tabatinga  clay  formation  "  in  which  he  had  dig- 
covered  them  at  Pebas  in  186T,bnt  with  additional  species. 
He  also  collected  brachiopods  and  ammonites  on  the  Andes, 
His  most  important  collections,  however,  consisted  of  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  shells  fiom  the  Maianoa  and  the  Andes.  The 
cold-blooded  vertebrates  collected  by  Professor  Orton  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Cope  for  identifica- 
tion. 

Professor  Orton  also  made  some  archteological  investiga- 
tions in  several  localities,  and  brought  home  with  him  a  rich 
assortment  of  mummies,  skulls,  earthen  and  copper  ntcnsils, 
and  textile  fabrics.  The  round  burial  towers  which  be  visit- 
ed at  Sillustani  he  considers  as  doubtless  pre-incariaL 
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BEGENT  EZPLOBATIONS  IN  HEW   GUINEA. 

A  snniinary  of  the  more  reoeot  labors  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  New  Guinea  baa  lately  been  published,  in  Natvrty 
by  Mr.  Adolph  Bernhai-d  Meyer,  himself  distinguished  in  this 
connection.  Id  this  he  states  that,  in  1871,  a  steamer  was 
'  sent  out  by  the  Datch  to  circumcavigate  the  island,  and  to 
take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  did  not 
already  belong  to  them.  This  failed  to  accomplish  its  object, 
a  few  posts  only  being  established  on  the  north  coast,  when 
tbe  vessel  was  obliged  to  retuiii  without  having  performed 
its  task. 

A  second  expedition  was  sent  ont  in  1872,  which  accom- 
plished less  than  the  first.  It  is,  however,  proposed  to  send 
ont  an  expedition  in  1874.  In  1870  some  Italians,  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  CeiTuti,  visited  the  southwest  coast,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  exploring  the  strait  between  the  island  of  Salwat- 
ty  and  the  mainland.  They  were,  however,  attacked  and 
beaten  off  by  tbe  natives  in  McCluer  Oulf.  In  1872  two 
Italian  naturalists,  M.  Beccari  and  M.  D'Albertis,  endeavoi-ed 
to  visit  the  place,  on  the  southwest  coast,  called  Utsnate,  but 
failed,  on  account  of  currents  and  winds.  They  remained  for 
Bome  time  at  Sorong,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dorey,  in  the 
north,  and  made  a  sution  on  the  Arfak  Mountains.  They 
retunied  in  1872,  an  Italian  vessel  of  war  having  been  sent 
after  them. 

They  brought  back  numerous  interesting  collections  in  nat- 
ural history,  embracing  lai^e  numbers  of  birds-of-paradise 
and  parrots.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Michlucho  Maclay, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  our  pages,  spent  a  sea- 
son at  Astrolabe  Bay.  Hr.  Meyer  himself  haa  been  among 
the  most  prominent  explorers  of  this  region,  having  proceed- 
ed from  Temate,  early  in  the  year  IBT3,  to  the  harbor  of 
Dorey,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Geelvink's  Bay,  from  which 
place  he  went  to  Mafood,  abont  sixty  miles  from  Dorey. 
After  examining  this  locality,  he  crossed  to  the  island  of 
Mysore,  where  he  spent  considerable  time,  and  procured  many 
interesting  collections,  No  birds-of-paradise  were  found  on 
the  island;  and  on  the  island  of  Jobie,  believed  to  contain 
many  species,  he  found  but  three  kinds.  From  this  point 
he  crossed  inland  into  McGlner  Gulf,  and  thence  to  a  river 
L  3 
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called  the  Jakati,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at  altitndes  of 
from  three  to  six  thousand  feet,  all  the  bnown  bird8K>f- para- 
dise of  New  Guinea,  together  with  one  hitherto  nndeecribed. 
— 12  A,  December  4, 18V8,  79. 

D16C0TE&IES  or  ABB&  DATID  IS  MAUPIN,  CHINA. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  among  zoologists  by  the  ' 
remarkable  discoveries  made  within  the  past  few  years,  by 
the  Abb6  David,  in  the  district  of  Maupin,  a  portiou  of  Cbiua 
in  the  ''Ynngling  Monotains,"  which  separate  China  proper 
from  Thibet.  His  labors  have  been  continued  from  1868  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  results  have  been  published  by  the 
professors  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  in  their 
well-known  Archives.  The  i-egion  itself  is  not  very  extensive, 
althongh  characterized  by  a  great  variety  of  altitudes,  which 
range  from  seven  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  No  less  than  one  faundi-ed  and  teu  species  of  mam- 
mals were  collected  in  ten  months'  residence  by  the  AbhS 
David,  of  which  abont  forty  were  new  to  science,  and  some 
of  them  of  a  most  remarkable  chai-acter.  Among  these  may 
be  especially  mentioned  a  new  species  of  monkey,  covered 
with  dense  hair,  and  having  a  turned-np  nose,  which  inhabits 
the  highest  forests,  adjoining  the  snow.  The  existence  of 
two  or  three  other  species  of  monkey  was  also  ascertained. 

Among  the  inscctivoia  were  many  new  species  of  some 
types  and  new  genera,  others  belonging  to  thoBO  already 
known.— J2  A,  May  14, 1874, 32. 

OEODSSY  IN  THB   ISLAND  OP  CORSICA. 

Penier,  who  has  recently  had  charge  of  the  new  geodetic- 
al  survey  of  the  island  of  Coreica,  states  that  in  the  foi-mer 
work  by  Dnrand,  in  1827,  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect, 
by  triangles  having  sides  of  the  enormous  length  of  122  and 
167  miles,  the  position  of  this  island  with  the  goodetical 
points  on  the  mainland.  In  his  late  attempt  to  revise  this 
work,  having  found  that  the  signals  established  by  Tranchot 
had  mostly  disappeared,  and  that  many  topographical  points 
could  not  be  recovered  with  certainty,  he  has  judged  it  nec- 
essary to  execute  an  entirely  new  triangulation  of  the  island, 
and  has  prepared  a  chart  on  the  scale  of^^  aao,  in  which,  by 
contour  lines,  he  represents  geometrically  every  featnre  in 
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the  relief  of  the  soil.  The  probable  error  of  the  angles  ob- 
served by  himself  is  3^  seconds,  while  the  error  of  the  trian- 
gles observed  by  Tranchot  is  10  seconda,  The  primary  trian- 
gulatioD  conducted  by  Perrier  includes  07  b  tat  ions,  extending 
over  an  arc  of  S°  in  latitude.  Levelings  Iiave  been  con- 
ducted thronghoat  the  whole  island.  The  discordances  be- 
tween the  ievelings  that  have  been  independently  conducted 
up  to  the  principal  points  are  generally  small,  and  never  ex- 
ceed 10  feet,  even  for  differences  of  level  as  great  as  8000 
feet— 6  B,  LXXVIIL,  1570. 

EBB0B9   IN  TBIGONOUBTBICAI.  LKVELINGS. 

Baeyer  has  published  a  thoroagh  investigation  into  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  local  deviations  of  the  plumb-line 
upon  the  accuracy  of  leveling  operations.  These  local  de- 
viations, as  is  well  known,  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
are  generally  specially  notable  in  mountainous  countries — 
at  times  amonnting  to  a  large  angle,  so  that  the  plumb-line 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  truly  vertical ;  and  their  or- 
igin, although  not  always  definitely  known,  is  yet  probably 
always  to  be  attributed  to  the  attraction  of  mountains,  the 
absence  of  attraction  in  the  case  of  cavities  within  the  earth, 
and  to  the  sometimes  greater  density  of  the  strata  under- 
neath the  ocean.  Having  deduced  a  general  mathematical 
formula  applicable  to  all  cases,  Baeyer  concludes  that  a  level- 
ing is  not  strictly  reliable  unless  it  has  been  proved  either 
that  no  local  deviations  of  the  plumb-lino  exist,  or  unless  the 
existing  deviations  have  been  properly  allowed  for  by  the 
formula  given  by  him.  In  applying  this  formula  to  a  special 
case  of  accurate  measurements  in  Germany,  Baeyer  shows 
that,  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  a  ver- 
tical altitude  of  one  thousand  feet,  an  error  of  half  a  foot  is 
involved  ;  and  that  again,  in  another  instance,  in  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  and  a  vertical  altitude  of  fiH^en  hundred  feet, 
an  error  of  eight  tenths  of  a  foot  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
efiects  of  local  deviations.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
will  be  to  fix  more  definitely  the  standard  sea  level  to  be 
adopted  by  all  nations  as  the  reference  plane  to  which  to  re- 
fer their  geodetic  measurements.  Applying  Baeyer's  formula 
approximately  to  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  deviations 
of  the  plumb-line  in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent, 
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we  shall  find  that  the  error  of  a  line  of  levels  roDoing  from 
St.  Ixtais  to  Denver,  or  Kew  York  to  CheycDne,  amounts  to 
many  feet. — Aatron.  Nach.,  i-xxxit.,  l. 

THE  ARCTIC  CONTUJKhT  AND  POLAB  BKA. 

NalMre  gives  tbe  following  summary  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Chavanne,  of  Vienna,  on  "The  Arctio  Continent  and 
Polar  Sea,"  as  published  in  Fetermann's  XittheUungen  for 
Joly  7 :  1.  The  long  axis  of  the  arctic  land-mass  (whioh  prob- 
ably consists  of  an  island  archipelago  separated  hy  narrow 
arms  of  the  sea,  perhaps  only  fiords)  crosses  the  mathemat- 
ical pole ;  it  thas  bends  round  Greenland,  noith  of  Shannon 
Island,  not  toward  the  northwest,  but  runs  across  to  62°  or 
83°  y.  lat.  in  a  northerly  direction,  proceeding  thence  toward 
N.N.E.  or  N.E.  2.  The  coast  of  this  aroCio  continent  is 
consequently  to  be  fonnd  between  26°  and  170°  E.  long,  in 
a  mean  N.  lat  of  64°  and  66°,  the  west  coast  between  90° 
and  170°  W.  long,  in  a  latitude  from  8(1°  to  80°.  8.  Robeson 
Channel,  which  widens  suddenly  north  of  82°  16'  K.  lat.,  still 
widening,  bends  sharply  in  84°  N,  lat  to  the  west;  Smith 
Sound,  therefore,  is  freely  and  continuously  connected  with 
Behring  Strait.  GrinneLl  Land  is  an  island  which  probably 
extends  to  95°  W.  long.,  south  of  which  the  Parry  Islands  fill 
np  the  sea  west  of  Jones's  Sound.  4.  The  sea  between  the 
coast  of  the  arctic  polar  land  and  the  north  coast  of  America 
is  traversed  by  an  arm  of  the  warm  drill  current  of  theKuro 
Siwo,  which  pierces  Behring  Strait,  and  thus  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places  is  free  of  ice,  allowing  the  warm  cur- 
rent to  resell  Smith  Sound.  5.  The  Gulf  Stream,  gliding  be- 
tween Bear  Island  and  Novaya  Zemlya  to  the  northeast, 
washes  the  north  coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  is  united 
east  of  the  New  Siberia  Islands  with  the  west  arm  of  the 
drift  current  of  the  Kuro  Siwo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arm 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  proceeds  from  the  west  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  to  the  north,  dips,  north  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
under  the  polar  ctirrent,  comes  again  to  the  surface  in  a 
higher  latitude,  and  washes  the  coast  of  the  arctio  polar  land, 
the  climate  of  which,  therefore,  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
temporarily  open  polar  sea;  hence  both  the  formation  of 
perpetual  ice,  as  well  as  excessive  extreme  of  cold,  is  mani- 
festly impossible.     6.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  polar  land 
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above  the  sea  diminishes  toward  the  pole.  1.  The  eea  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  to  Behring  Strait  is 
even  in  winter  Bometimes  free  of  ice,  and  may  be  navigated 
Id  sommer  and  autumn.  8.  The  most  likely  routes  to  the 
pote  are,  first,  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zem- 
lya ;  and,  second,  the  sea  north  of  Behring  Strait  along  the 
ooaat  of  the  unknown  polar  land. — 17  C,  Jtdy  7, 1874. 

SZPLORATION   OF  NOBWBQIAX  SEAS. 

Professor  Mohu  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Sars,  of  Christiania,  are  pre- 
paring a  plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  sea  between  Nor- 
way, the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Spitebei^en,  the  expense 
of  wliich,  it  is  expected,  will  be  defrayed  by  a  grant  of  the 
Norwegian  Storthing.  Ocean  Ilighwai/a  commends  this  very 
highly  aa  aupplementing  the  labors  of  the  ChaUenger,  The 
researches  are  to  be  proseonted  in  an  important  region,  and 
with  the  best  form  of  apparatus,  —  8  A,  November,  1873, 
840.  

GBKUAH  SOCIETY  FOB  POLAB  EXFLOBATION, 

The  German  Sooiety  for  Polar  Exploration  has,  it  is  said, 
purchased  the  harbor  of  Kristvig,  on  the  island  of  Averio,  on* 
the  west  coast  of  Norway,  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
in  future  the  starting-point  of  German  ezplorations  of  the 
arctic  regions. — 13  A,MarcK,  1874, 313. 

ABTFIC  EXPLOBATIOS  IN  SHOLAHD. 

The  friends  of  arctic  ezploi-ation  in  England  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hope  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
send  out  an  expedition  daring  the  year  1B74,  but  are  still 
sanguine  that  this  object  will  be  attained  and  carried  out  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  1876.  Deputations  were  in  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  British  Association,  and  the  Dundee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  present  memorials  to  the  government ;  but 
an  interview  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject 
could  not  be  enitably  considered  at  the  present  time. 

The  excuse  was  made  that  the  operations  of  the  ChaUenger, 
in  the  survey  of  regions  of  commercial  importance,  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  available  resources  of  the  government  in  this 
direction,  and  that,  until  the  period  of  the  return  of  this  ship, 
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it  will  be  inexpedient  to  condder  the  question  of  any  addi- 
tional laboi'. 

Ocean  Highioaya,  for  February,  contains  the  correspond- 
ence betneen  Gladstone  and  Sir  Bartie  ITrere  ou  this  subject ; 
and  in  a  letter  of  the  latter  gentleman  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  the  work,  on  a  large  scale,  is  estimated  at  about  £25,000 
sterling  per  annum.  He  remarks  that  should  the  govern- 
ment decline  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  work,  it  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  assist  a  private  expedition,  whiuh, 
however,  he  thinks  much  less  desirable.  Au  accompanying 
communication  from  the  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  pre> 
eented,  as  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  this  expedition, 
the  unknown  seas  and  coaatB  north  of  Greenland,  and  the 
great  probability  of  finding  oat  new  localities  for  whale  fish- 
eries, in  view  of  the  large  increase  in  demand  for  animal  oil, 
of  which  fully  three  thousand  tons  are  required  at  Dundee  in 
the  manufactui-e  of  jute  alone.  The  expei-iences  of  the  Fo- 
laria  party  do  not  promise  much  in  this  diraction,  as  no  whales 
whatever  were  observed  inside  of  Robeson  Channel ;  neither 
were  any  fishes  seen,  excepting  a  few  young  salmon. — ft  A, 
Jkbruary,  1674, 466.  

OPBOATIONS   OF  THE  "  CQALLENQEB"  FOB   1874,  187S,  1870. 

The  programme  of  the  Challenffer,m  the  way  of  future  ex- 
plorations after  leaving  Simon's  Bay,  Sonth  Africa,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Dredgings  and  temperature  soundings  are  first  to  he 
made  on  Agulhas  Bank,  and  Marion  Island  and  the  Crozeta 
are  then  to  be  examined,  the  latter  work  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  occupation  by  the  French  as'an  observing  station 
of  tlie  coming  transit  of  Venus.  Kerguelen's  Land  is  next 
to  be  visited  for  the  same  purpose,  and  an  exhaustive  survey 
will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  American  and  En- 
glish parties  as  intend  to  visit  it  during  the  transit.  The 
longitude  of  the  island  is  to  be  determined  very  accurately 
by  means  of  chrono metrical  measurement  from  the  Cape,  and 
again  to  Melboni-ne. 

Macdooald  Island  will  next  be  touched  at,  with  a  view  of 
finding  a  harbor  there,  and  likewise  with  reference  to  the 
transit  of  Venus  expedition,  after  which  the  vessel  will  pass 
on  to  the  Ice  Barrier;  thence  sail  will  be  made  to  Melbourne, 
to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  March,  and  after  examining  the 
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region  a  fev  days  the  vessel  will  proceed  to  Sydney,  and,  if 
neceBBary,  dock  there. 

LeaviDg  Sydney  about  the  middle  of  May,  1874,  a  line  of 
soundings  will  be  made  to  Kew  Zealand,  and  the  Coral  Sea 
*and  Torres  Strait,  etc,  will  be  examined  in  Augnst;  while 
Now  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  Arofiira  Sea,  Kaepang  in  Timor, 
Java  Sea,  Macassar,  Celebes,  and  Manilla  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  successively  visited  by  November,  Then  the  doubtful 
islands  of  the  South  Pacitic  will  be  looked  up,  New  Ireland 
and  the  Solomon  and  Felew  Islands  visited,  reaching  Japan 
in  March,  I87G.  From  Japan  the  passage  will  be  made 
across  to  Yanconver's  Island,  thence  to  Valparaiso,  which 
will  be  left  in  the  end  of  1B76;  and,  passing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Falkland  Isles,  the  route  will  be 
by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Ascension  to  England,  by  the 
middle  of  1876.— 12  A,  February  19, 1874, 304. 

KOTES   OF  THB  "CBALLEMGEr"  U0TE1IENT8. 

An  important  commnnication  has  lately  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson,  chief  of  the  scientifio  force  of  the 
Challetiffer,  to  Admii-al  Richards,  of  the  British  Hydrographic 
■Service.  This  was  written  from  Melboui-ne  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  contains  later  details  in  regard  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  Challenger  than  had  heretofore  been  announced.  Aft- 
er leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  Christraas-ttme, 
nineteen  principal  stations  bad  been  visited  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  including  Marion  Island,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Crozets,  Kergnelen  Land,  and  the  Heard  group.  The  dredg- 
ings  made  just  afler  leaving  the  Cape  revealed  an  abundance 
of  animal  life,  with  the  interesting  fact  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  fanna  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, many  of  the  species  even  being  identical  with  those  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway. 

The  use  of  the  trawl  at  a  depth  of  1 600  fathoms,  between 
Prince  Edward's  Island  and  the  Crozets,  yielded  a  large 
number  of  marine  objects.  Among  them  were  the  sponges 
EupUctella  and  Myalonema,  and  two  entirely  new  genern 
of  stalked  crinoids,  some  remarkable  crustaceans,  etc.  Off 
Christmas  Harbor,  in  Kerguelen  Land,  the  trawl  brought  up 
lai^e  cup  sponges  of  the  genus  Jioaeella. 

The  most  southern  station  was  made  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
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Tuary,  in  latitude  66°  42'  S.,  longitude  79°  49'  E.  Here,  at 
the  depth  of  1675  fathoms,  the  trawl  brought  up  the  usual 
variety  of  animals.  A  large  number  of  the  species  collected 
were  entirely  new  to  science. 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  during  this  section  of 
the  expedition  was  the  discovery  that,  whenever  the  eea  bot- 
tom contained  globigerina  ooze  and  the  red  clay  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  foramiuifera  shells,  there  the  seas 
above  it  abounded  in  living  globigerinm,  pttloinulin^,  and  or- 
Imlince,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  towing-net  down  to  150 
fathoms.  Professor  Thomson  was  therefoi-e  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, quite  contrary  to  aprevions  impression,  that  the  bnlk 
of  the  materials  at  the  bottom  is  in  all  eases  derived  from 
the  surface.  He,  however,  admits  the  exiRtence  of  other  forms 
of  foraminifera  as  living  organisms  in  the  bottom  mud,  but  in 
comparatively  email  nnmbers.  He  further  remarks  that  the 
difference  between  the  living  and  free -floating  globigerince 
and  their  shells  at  the  bottom  is  so  great  as  to  add  to  the 
certainty  that  the  latter  are  dead,  although  frequently  con- 
taining organic  matter. 

A  serious  inconvenience  experienced  during  these  researches 
in  the  antarctic  regions  was  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the- 
instruments  becoming  so  cold  that  it  was  nnpleasant  to  handle 
them,  and  the  vapor  of  the  breath  condensing  and  fi-eeztng  at 
once  upon  the  glass  and  brass  work. 

As  the  result  of  the  investigations  reiatii'e  to  the  perccnt- 
nge  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  it  was  found  that  the  small- 
est amount  occurred  at  the  surface  of  the  water  near  Kergue- 
leu  I<and,  and  the  largest  amount  was  found  in  the  bottom 
water  close  to  the  antarctic  ice. — 12  A,  June  2fi,  1874, 142. 

BORETZEY  ON  THE   IlUl>Spil's  BAY  TERRFTORY. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Charles  Horetzky,  on  the  country  north- 
west of  Canada,  contains  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  great 
region  recently  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cftm- 
pany,  and  has  special  reference  to  the  route  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Horetzky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
roirion  surveyed  is  eminently  snited  to  the  constrnction  of 
this  great  enterprise,  and  that  the  grades  and  the  climate  are 
such  OS  to  furnish  a  very  favorable  comparison  with  any  lines 
within  the  United  States. 
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PROFESSOR  STODDABd'b  BXFEDITION  TO  COLORADO. 

Qaite  an  extensive  expedition  has  been  going  on  in  Colo- 
rado during  the  past  eummer,  under  the  direction  ot'Profesaor 
O.  N.  Stoddai'd,  of  Wooater  University,  having  for  its  object 
the  collection  of  specimens  for  that  institution  and  for  some 
others,  the  representatives  of  which  were  in  the  party.  The 
collections  consisted  principatlj  of  mineralB,  especially  the 
gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  country,  as  well  as  various  rocks 
and  fossil  remains.  Professor  Boyd,  the  botanist  of  the  ex- 
pedition, obtained  between  six  and  seven  hundred  species  of 
plants,  while  Professor  S.  L.  Bell,  the  zoologist,  gathered  a 
corresponding  collection  of  animals. 

BALTNB3S   OF  TBE   WATER  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

According  to  a  recent  investigation,  the  sea-water  found 
in  diderent  parts  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  proved  to  be  excess- 
ively salt  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  while  the  latter  leaves,  on  evaporation,  about  forty  kilos 
of  salt  matter  per  cubic  meter,  the  canal  yields  seventy-five 
kilos.  It  is  supposed  that  this  excess  is  derived  from  the 
dissolving  of  salt  in  the  beds  along  the  banks  of  the  Bitter 
River.  At  Port  Said,  whei-e  the  water  is  freshened  by  the 
Kile,  it  does  not  yield  a  residue  of  more  than  twenty-five 
kilos  to  the  cubic  meter.  It  would  be  an  interesting  qnea- 
tioD  to  determine  whether  any  fish,  and,  if  any,  what  species, 
inhabit  the  most  salt  poitions  of  the  canal. — 15  A,  Avffutt  S, 
18V4, 182.  

GOVEKNJIBKT  BXPL0KATION9   IN  PARAGUAY. 

The  Paraguayan  government  has  authorized  an  exploration 
of  its  territory  and  resources,  and  for  the  purpose  has  appoint- 
ed s  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Twite,  geologist, 
Mr.  Balzana,  botanist,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  geographer. 
Their  first  report  is  expected  by  October,  1874. — 6  A,  yb- 
vember,l813, 340.  

EXFLOBATIOy   OF  TERRA  DEI.  FDEGO. 

An  exploration  of  Terra  del  Fuego  has  recently  been 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Pertuiset,  in  behalf  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment.   He  and  his  party  started  from  the  vicinity  of  Arenas, 
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in  the  Strait  of  Mftgellan,  and  proceeded  to  the  western  end 
of  the  channel  of  Grand  Bay.  They  then  traversed  the  is- 
land in  a  northwesterly  dii-ection,  and  went  southward  to 
Useless  Bay,  embarking  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  leih  of 
January,  on  the  Chilian  frigate  Abato,  for  Yalparaisa  Ac- 
cording to  Pertuiset,  the  island,  geologically  speaking,  is  of 
but  little  interest.  He  found  it,  however,  well  adapted  to 
the  cnltivation  of  cattle,  on  account  of  the  rich  grassy  veg- 
etation, there  being  room  for  the  I'cariug  of  hnndreds  of 
thousands  of  these  animals. 

Hr.  Pertuiset  writes  also  that  he  found  oats  and  rye  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  various  localities.  The  flora  is  similar  to 
that  of  Southern  Patagonia;  very  few  woody  plants,  how- 
ever, were  met  with. 

The  natives  were  very  shy,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  by  the 
travelers,  but  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  Patagonians. 
Their  clothing  consisted  of  skins,  and  their  food  of  fish,  rats, 
eggs  of  wild  ducks,  etc. — 1 7  C,  vi,,  232. 

BZPL0BATI0N8   IN  BODEtOtTBZ. 

The  establishment  of  a  station  in  the  island  of  Rodrigacs 
for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  is  to  be  utilized 
by  the  British  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of  researches 
iuto  the  extinct  birds  of  the  island.  Nature  remarks  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  oceanic  islands  lying  at  a  great  distance  fi-om 
the  continents  are  volcanic  In  their  origin,  and  that  the  Sey- 
chelles and  Rodriguez  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  the  latter  island  being  composed,  it  is  said,  of  granite 
overlaid  with  limestone  and  other  recent  rocks.  A  rich  field 
of  research  for  the  discovery  of  extinct  animals  is  therefore 
expected.  Ali-eady  a  complete  skeleton  o£J^ezophapt  eoltta- 
ria,  a.  bird  allied  to  the  dodo,  has  been  obt^ed  from  a  cave 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  ample  material  in  regard  to  other 
species  is  believed  to  be  extant  on  the  island.' 

Kerguelen's  Land,  also,  an  island  one  hundred  miles  long 
and  fin,y  broad,  although  containing  very  few  land  plants,  is 
thought  likely  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  in  animal  formt^  cer- 
tainly recent,  if  not  fossil.  Very  little  is  known  of  it,  and 
much  is  expected  as  the  result  of  careful  examination. 

Nature  concludes  by  expressing  the  opiuion  that  it  will  be 
difiScult  to  find  two  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  where  biolog- 
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ical  research  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  resnits 
than  is  the  case  of  those  just  mentioned. — 12  A,  Dec.  18, 
1873,117.  

XZPLOBATIONB  BY  THE   BUSSIAV   GOTERNUENT. 

The  oi^anization  of  an  expedition  to  the  Ama-Darya  has 
been  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Imperial  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  St.  Peterahurg,  This  is  to  be  under  the  commaDd 
of  his  impenal  highness  the  Grand  Diikc  Nicolas  and  of  Col- 
onel Stolotow.  It  will  consist  of  twenty-six  persons,  and  will 
be  divided  into  foar  sections :  namely,  geodesy  and  topogra- 
phy, meteorology,  ethnography  and  statistics,  and  natural 
history.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  second  expedition,  to  which 
the  government  has  made  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  rubles, 
■will  have  for  its  mission  the  determining  of  the  geodesy  of 
the  region  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral.  A  third 
expedition,  already  refen-ed  to,  under  Middendorf,  has  for  its 
object  the  exploration  of  the  Ustjast,  of  the  delta  of  the 
Amoor,  and  of  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxns. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  society,  the  Russian  government  proposes  short- 
ly to  enter  apon  a  complete  scientific  exploration  and  earvey 
of  the  whole  of  Siberia,  the  nominal  object  being  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information  looking  toward  the  constvnction  of  various 
lines  of  railways. — 3  S,  August  6, 1874,630. 

BOHLFS'  BXPLOEATIOM  OF  THE   LIBTAS  DKSEBT. 

The  exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  under  Gerard  Rohlfs, 
has  been  completed,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  the  intrepid 
commander  presented  a  narrative  of  his  adventures  to  the 
Egyptian  Institute  at  Cairo.  The  great  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  oasis  of  Kufarah,  was  not  reached,  as  they  were 
impeded  by  an  iuterminable  chain  of  sand-hills,  which  the 
high  winds  kept  shifting  so  as  greatly  to  endanger  their  lives. 
As  it  was,  they  lost  sixty  camels.  They  then  tui-ned  toward 
the  north,  and  after  touching  at  the  great  oasis  of  Dachel 
they  passed  on  to  that  of  Siwah,  farther  to  the  west.  A  large 
number  of  photographs  wore  obtained,  showing,  among  oth- 
ers, the  beautiful  temple  in  the  oasis  of  Dachel,  with  won- 
derfully preserved   hieroglyphics.  —  13  A,  May  16,  1B74, 
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PHTSICA.L  COKDlnON  OF  THB  UBTAN  DBSEBT. 

Dr.  Zittel,  of  Roblfs'  Libyan  expeditiou,  describes  the  re- 
sults of  the  undertaking  as  of  mnch  scientific  iuterefit,  even 
thongfa  their  practical  value  is  not  so  great  as  was  hoped. 
One  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  Libyan  Desert  is  the 
most  sterile  and  barren  part  of  the  entire  Sahara;  as  also 
that  the  irrigation  and  colonization  of  the  tme  desert  are 
alike  impossible,  and  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
oases  is  not  practicable,  on  account  of  their  isolated  position. 
Determinations  of  the  degree  of  humidity  and  the  quantity 
of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  were  made  with  great  regularity. 
Minute  researches  wei-e  prosecuted  in  regard  to  the  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  geology  of  the  region.  In  the  last  branch  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  desert,  instead  of  having  one  uniform 
cover  of  nummnlites,  lime,  and  sand,  was  found  to  consist  of 
cretaceous,  eocene,  and  miocene  formations,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  well  -  prose i-ved  fossil  i-emains.  Numerous  photo- 
graphs of  the  scenery,  animals,  etc.,  were  taken  on  the  expe- 
dition.— 13  A,May  3, 1874,608. 


r   EXPLORATIOS   IN  LAPLAMD. 

The  Academy  finds  in  the  con-espondence  of  a  Russian 
traveler  the  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  Russian 
government  to  dispatch  two  scientific  expeditions;  one  to 
the  Kerne  district  and  to  Russian  Lapland,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the  region  and  examin- 
ing the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers;  and  the  other  to  the  shores 
of  the  White  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological 
researches.  Much  interest  attaches  to  these  operations,  for 
Dr.  Yazkinsky,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  at  work 
in  these  parts, has  discovered  a  great  many  specimens  offish 
and  crustaceans  of  an  entirely  new  character. — 13  A,  May  3, 
1374, 604.  

EIPLOBATIONS    OP  ME.  J.  B.  STEERB   ItJ  CHINA. 

According  to  the  China  Mail,  as  quoted  by  the  Academy, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Steere,  an  American,  who  has  been  traveling  in  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens  for  the  Michi- 
gan University,  has  just  returned  to  Hong-Kong  from  a  trip 
through  Formosa,     He  spent  six  months  in  the  interior  of 
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the  island,  principally  among  the  v'M  tiibes.  He  reports 
his  collections  as  very  extensive,  including  thirty-five  species 
of  serpents.  He  has  also  found  a  number  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  succeeded  in  preparing  a  vocabulary  of  five  dif- 
ferent dialects,  proving  conclnsively  that  the  language  spoken 
by  these  people  is  essentially  Malayan,  and  stands  in  nearest 
relation  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  Philippines. — 13  A,  May 
23,1874,574.  

TUB  CBINESS  BIVBB   QAKG-KI-AXG. 

According  to  the  Abb6  David,  the  Chinese  river  Hang-ki- 
ang,  until  lately  almost  unknown,  is  an  important  river  of 
commerce,  traversed  by  vessels  of  every  size.  A  considerable 
portion,  however,  is  difficult  of  navigation,  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  rapids  and  many  rocks. — 13  A,  February 
21,1874,201.  

TUB  SOQBCES  Or  TUB  IBBAWADDT. 

Among  the  problems  of  geographical  science  still  remain- 
ing unsolved  ia  that  regarding  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  great  river  of  Burmah;  and  it  was  announced  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  French  Scientific  AsBOciatiou  that  the 
emperor  of  the  country  had  recently  fitted  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question. — 8  B,  August  20, 
1874,202.  

AS  IMFBOVBD  LABGB  TBBODOUTE. 

Oertling,  of  Berlin,  gives  an  intereeting  description  of  the 
fine  theodolite  constructed  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Engineers*  Survey  of  the  great  lakes.  He  states  that 
iu  the  summer  of  1866  he  received  the  oider  through  a  Bos- 
ton house  to  construct,  for  the  Engineer  corps  at  Detroit, 
three  large  theodolites,  which  were  to  be  used  on  the  great 
survey  of  the  North  American  lakes.  These  three  theodolity 
were  precisely  alike,  and  were  finished,  according  to  the  plans 
given  him,  iu  the  very  short  time  of  fouiteen  months.  Their 
construction  differs  in  many  important  details  from  other 
instruments  of  the  same  class.  So  far  as  known  to  him,  be 
states  that  as  yet  no  portable  instruments  having  divided 
circles  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  tel- 
escopes thirty-four  inches^  focal  length,  have  been  made  or 
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used.  He  has  fnruished  the  itiBtnimenta  made  by  him  with 
three  micrometer  microscopee  for  reading  the  divisions  of 
the  circle.  The  telescopes  were  provided  with  Kellner's 
oculars,  and  the  axis  coDstmcted  of  hard  alumiaiam  bronze. 
The  iastrumeots  were  intended  to  be  used  for  astronomical 
aa  well  as  geodetic  purposes  Borda's  principle  of  repetition 
was  not  introduced.  The  divisions  of  the  circle  were  cut 
by  an  instinment  which  is  his  own  property,  and  itself  con- 
structed by  him.  This  circle-dividing  machine  has  a  diam- 
eter of  over  two  feet.  It  does  the  dividing,  and  at  the  same 
time  corrects  its  own  errors,  and  is  therefore  a  self-acting 
and  self-correcting  dividing-engine.  It  is  evident  that  this 
dividlcg-macbine  will  be  of  great  importance  to  German  in- 
etrumeut' makers,  from  the  fact  that  the  dividing- machine 
constructed  for  the  state,  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  vod 
Humboldt,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV".,  and  which 
was  officially  delivered  in  1867,  seems  to  have  disappeared ; 
at  least  no  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  it. — 
Carl's  Ji^)ertoriitm,  X,  50, 

EXPLOBATIOMS   OF  ntOFESSOB  POWELL  IM   1874. 

During  the  past  season  the  field  force  under  Professor 
Powell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Second  Division  of  tbe 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  hsa 
been  divided  Into  two  parties.  Tbe  larger,  under  Professor 
Thompson,  has  been  at  work  in  Middle  and  Southeastern 
Utah  along  the  Sevier  River  and  the  country  to  the  east, 
nearly  to  the  Colorado.  The  other  party,  with  Professor 
Powell,  has  been  carrying  forward  the  work  in  a  region  of 
country  west  of  the  Sanpete  Rircr  in  N^ortheastem  Utah. 

The  geographical  survey  has  been  extended  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  system  of  triangles  from  a  base-line  previously 
established  at  Gunnison,  making  this  the  base  of  topographic 
work.  For  hypsometric  purposes  Green  River  City,  on  the 
TJnion  Pacific  Railroad,  Salt  Lake  City,  Gunnison,  and  Pang- 
witch  have  been  osed  as  stations  for  base  barometers ;  the 
altitude  of  these  points  had  been  previously  determined  by 
railroad  surveys.  The  assistants  in  the  topographic  work 
were  Professor  H.  C.  De  Motte,  of  the  Illinois  Western  TJni- 
voi-aity,  and  Messrs.  Renshaw,  Graves,  Forbes,  and  Wheeler. 
Tliese  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  bad 
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been  previously  employed  in  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Howell 
has  assisted  Professor  Powell^iii  the  geological  work. 

Daring  the  season  extensive  regions  of  volcanic  rocks  on 
either  side  of  the  Sevier,  and  on  the  easteiii  side  of  the  Wa- 
satch and  Aquarias  plateaus,  have  been  Eurveyed,  with  in- 
teresting resillta  The  graat  Bystem  of  monoclinal  faults  and 
folds  extending  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction  across 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  and  north  into  the  region 
of  this  summer's  work, which  had  been  previously  discovered, 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  other  groups  of  dis- 
placements, having  a  more  easterly  and  westerly  trend,  hare 
been  found  and  carefully  examined. 

Id  addition  to  the  geographical  and  geological  work,  much 
has  been  done  in  ethnography,  eepecially  among  the  U-in-tats 
and  Seu-ra-rits,  and  large  collections  illustrating  the  state  of 
arts  among  them  have  been  made.  Much  additional  matter 
in  relation  to  their  language,  mythology,  customs,  and  habita 
has  been  obtained.  An  interesting  scries  of  facts  concerning 
their  method  of  giving  names  to  tribes  and  confederacies  has 
been  found.  It  seems  that  each  tribe  or  primary  organiza* 
tion  of  Indiana,  rarely  including  more  than  two  hundred  souls, 
is,  in  obedience  to  the  tradition  laws  of  these  people,  attach- 
ed to  some  wcll-defiued  territory  or  district,  and  the  tribe 
takes  the  name  of  such  district.  Thus  the  U-in-tats,  known 
to  white  men  as  a  branch  of  the  Utee,  belonged  to  the  Uintah 
Valley.  U-imp  is  the  name  for  pine ;  too-meap,  for  land  or 
country ;  U-im-too-nuap,  piue  land ;  but  this  has  been  con- 
tracted into  U-in-tah,  and  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  valley 
are  called  U-in-tats. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Ute  is  as  follows :  U  is  the  term 
signifying  arrow ;  U-too-meap,  arrow  land.  The  region  of 
country  bordering  on  Utah  Lake  is  called  IT-too-meap  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  reeds  growing  there,  from  which 
their  arrow-shafts  were  made.  The  tribe  formerly  inhabit- 
ing Utah  Valley  vaa  called  U-tah-ats,  which  has  been  cor^ 
rupted  into  the  name  Ute  fay  the  white  people  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  name  U-tah-ats  belonged  only  to  a  small  tribe  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  but  it  has  ^ecn  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado. 

For  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  it  often  happens  that 
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two  or  more  tribes  are  united  in  a  confederacy.  This  is  asn- 
all^  a  very  loose  oi^auization,  and  is  coaataDtly  cIiaDging. 
One  of  the  influential  chiefs  of  the  tribes  is  recogaiEed  to  a 
greater  or  ksa  extent  as  the  chief  of  the  confederacy.  Such 
a  confederacy  often  takes  the  name  of  the  principal  chief; 
sometimes  it  takes  the  name  of  the  principal  tt^be,  or,  again, 
it  will  take  the  name  of  some  important  event  which  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  confederacy. 

Another  class  of  names  onginato  in  this  way:  A  great 
many  tribes  in  Utah,  Kevada,  and  Northern  Arizona  are 
known  to  white  men  as  Pah-Utea  or  Pi-Utes.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  as  follows  :  A  long  time  ago,  as  the  Indiana  ex- 
press it,  there  was  a  tribe  of  Indiana  living  about  Utah  Lake 
known  as  U-tah-ats.  Another,  known  as  Tim-pa-no-ga-tnta, 
living  on  the  Timpauogas,  a  Piwo  river,  made  war  upon 
them,  drove  them  away,  occnpied  their  country  about  Utah 
Lake,  and  called  themaelvea  U-tah-ata.  The  defeated  Indiana  . 
moved  farther  to  the  aouth,  and  settled  on  the  sti-eam  which 
is  now  known  aa  the  Beaver,  but  they  always  claim  that 
they  are  the  true  or  Pai  U-tah-ata, j^ai  aignifying  true.  Thus 
this  latter  tribe  has  two  names :  its  proper  name,  Kwi-um- 
poos,  derived  from  the  district  of  country  which  it  now  in- 
liabita,  and  Pai  U-tah-ats,  the  name  derived  from  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  waa  driven ;  and  by  the  aiu-rouDding  tribes 
it  ia  called  indiacriminately  by  cither  name. 

It  aeems  that  the  war  which  resulted  in  this  new  occupa- 
tion of  the  conntry  was  somewliat  general  among  the  sur- 
rounding Indiana,  and  that  tlie  original  U-tah-aU  had  as  allies 
several  other  tribes  to  the  aonth  and  west ;  and  thns  it  hap- 
pena  that  all  of  the  Indians  who  fought  with  the  Pai  U-tah- 
ats  are  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  aa  a  general  des- 
ignation, though  known  to  the  anrrounding  ti'ibea  by  their 
several  proper  names ;  but  the  white  man  has  taken  this 
name,  Pai  U-tah-ats,  and  extended  it  to  many  other  tribes 
even  in  Northern  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  and  a 
group  of  Indians  about  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  in 
Nevada,  whose  confederate  name  is  Pa-ri-o-too,  have  received 
the  same  name,  Pab-Utes. 

There  are  other  classes  of  names  by  which  tribes  are  known 
to  each  other — namea  which  are  not  used  by  the  tribes  them- 
selves, referring  to  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  custom,  such 
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&s  the  means  by  wbicli  they  obtain  BubsiBtencG,  either  iish- 
iog  or  hunting ;  or  perhaps  some  term  of  derision,  if  the 
tribes  are  enemies,  is  seized  upon  as  a  name.  All  of  the 
tribes  speaking  the  Ute  language  call  the  Indians  of  the 
plaiQS,indiscrimiuately,Sa-in-ti-kai,  or  "Dog-eaters."  A  group 
of  tribes  in  Central  Nevada  formerly  used  stone  knives  made 
out  of  white  quartz,  and  were  called  To-Sa  Wales,  or  "White 
Knives,"  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  Navnjos  are  called 
the  Pah-ga-wates,  or  "Reed  Knives,"  and  every  tribe  or  group 
of  tribes  may  be  known  by  several  ditTerent  names  given  to 
them  by  dlflcrent  peoples.  A  few  of  these  later  names  have 
been  learned  by  the  white  men,  and  corrupted  and  extended 
far  beyond  the  original  signification,  and  have  become  the 
names  by  which  the  various  Indian  tribes  are  now  known 
to  civilized  men — the  Indians  themselves  recognizing  these 
later  names,  though  each  tribe  clings  to  its  primitive  cogno- 
men. This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  this  system  of  naming 
tribes  and  confederacies;  there  are  many  other  interesthig 
facts  concerning  it. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado, 
whose  remains  have  been  studied  for  several  years  by  Pix>- 
fessor  Powell,  have  also  claimed  his  attention  this  year. 
lianj  other  ruins  have  been  discovered,  some  of  their  an- 
cient picture-writings  collected,  and  many  of  their  stone  im- 
plements found.  The  Professor  is  now  prepared  to  indicate 
on  his  map  the  position  of  many  scores  of  these  ancient  towns 
or  hamlets  now  found  in  ruins  on  the  eafitern  side  of  the 
Colorado,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yampa,  White,  Gi-and,  San 
Jaan,  and  Little  Colorado;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Colorado,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Uintah,  Peace,  San  Rafael, 
Dirty  Devil,  Escalanle,  Paria,  and  Kanab  Rivers.  Mr,  Mil- 
lers, the  photographer  of  the  expedition,  has  made  a  Haa  se- 
ries of  negatives,  one  suite  of  Inndsoapcs  along  the  Green,  an- 
other of  the  Uiutah  Indians. 

THE   ABOTIC   LAKD   AND  POLAR  SKA. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  to  determine  the  continental 
or  oceanic  character  of  the  arctic  polar  regions  has  been 
based  by  Dr.  J.  Chavanne  mainly  upon  the  results  of  me- 
teorological observations  in  those  regions,  in  connection  with 
other  facts  ascertained  through  the  scriea  of  Noith  Polar  ex- 
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peditione,  incladiog  that  of  Dr.  Hall.  Tbe  fioncluaiona  readi- 
ed from  a  coDsideratioD  of  the  thermal  and  hygrometric  con- 
dition of  the  winds,  aa  well  as  of  the  diatribulion  of  temper- 
ature in  the  arctic  regions,  are  Bummed  up  as  follows:  I. 
The  longitudinal  axia  of  the  arctic  land-syatem  {which  most 
probably  coneists  of  islands  separated  by  narrow  arms  of 
the  sea,  perhaps  only  fiords)  paaaea  over  the  mathematical 
pole,  and  Greenland,  therefore,  north  of  Shannon  Island,  does 
not  trend  toward  the  northwest,  but  np  to  68"  or  84°  of  lat- 
itude extends  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  then  in  a  north- 
northeasterly  or  northeasterly  direction.  2.  The  coast  of 
this  arctic  land-ayatem  will  therefore  be  met  between  25" 
and  170°  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  at  an  average  lati- 
tude of  B4°  to  85°,  and  the  west  coast  between  00°  and  170° 
west  from  Greenwich,  at  a  latitude  varying  between  86°  and 
60°.  3,  Robeson  Channel,  which  suddenly  extends  noith  of 
latitude  82°  16',  curves  at  84°  of  latitude,  while  still  widen- 
ing, sharply  toward  the  west ;  and  hence  Smith  Sound  stands 
in  continuous  open  connection  with  Befaring  Strait.  Griu- 
nel  Land  is  therefore  an  island  that  probably  stretchea  as 
&r  as  05°  west  from  Greenwich,  and  the  Farry  Islands  fill 
the  sea  toward  the  south,  westward  of  Jonea  Sound.  4. 
The  sea  between  the  coast  of  the  arctic  land  and  the  north 
coast  of  America  is  penetrated  by  a  branch  of  the  warm 
drift-current  of  Kuro  Siwo  passing  through  Bebring  Strait, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  Smith  Sound,  and  it  is  therefore  at 
times  and  in  places  free  from  ice.  6.  The  Gulf  Stream,  fiow- 
ing  northward  between  Bear  Island  and  Kova  Zembia,  wssb- 
es  the  north  coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  unites  on  the 
east  of  the  new  Siberian  Islands  with  the  western  branch  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  noi-thward  along  the  west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  passes  beneath  the  polar  current  to  the  north 
of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  comes  to  the  aurface  again  at  a 
higher  latitude,  and  washes  the  coast  of  the  arctic  land,  the 
climate  of  which  is  consequently  affected  on  both  sides  by  a 
temporarily  open  sea,  and  the  formation  of  perpetual  ice  and 
extremes  of  cold  are  therefore  altogether  impossible.  6.  The 
average  elevation  of  polar  land  above  the  level  of  the  aea 
diminishes  toward  the  pole.  7.  The  sea  between  Spitzber- 
gen and  Nova  Zcmhla  np  to  Beliring  Strait  is  free  from  ice, 
in  places  even  in  winter,  and  is  navigable  in  the  fall  and 
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qummer.  6.  Tiro  coureeB  to  the  pole,  involving  most  prom- 
ise of  results,  are  the  seii  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  and  that  north  of  Behring  Strait  to  the  coaet  of  tlio 
unknown  polar  laud. —  Geography  and  Mtploration  of  Polar 
Itegiona,  No.  93.  

EXPLOSATIOSS  IN    1874    OF  LIEUTENAST  Q.  M.  WUEBLBR, 
UXrrED  STATES   ENGINEERS. 

The  officers  and  civilian  assistants  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's 
explorations  were  engaged  during  the  year,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  field  season,  late  in  June,  in  their  regular 
office  duties  in  the  several  branches  of  the  worlc.  Lieuten- 
ant S.K.  Tillman,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having  been  relieved 
from  the  work,  was  ordeied  to  report  for  duty  with  one  of  the 
Ti-ansit  of  Venus  parties.  Lieutenant  R  L.  Uoxie,  another  of 
the  Engineer  officers  connected  with  the  survey  in  1872-73, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  District  of  Columbia.  The  forec,  however,  was  in- 
creased by  one  officer  (Lieutenant  Price)  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  three  officers  selected  from  the  line  of  the  Ai'my. 
The  results  fiom  the  office  work  have  been  the  publication 
of  the  Progress  Report  of  1872,  a  preliminary  catalogue  of 
planta  gathered  in  1871,  '72,  and  '73,  and  a  preliminary  re- 
port upon  the  oiiiichological  specimens  collected  in  1871, '72, 
and  '73 — the  firet  in  quarto,  the  two  latter  in  octavo.  An 
advance  edition  of  the  topographical  atlas  sheets,  comprising 
four  of  the  main  sheets,  embracing  an  area  of  little  more  than 
70,000  square  miles,  and  other  physical  sheets,  was  also  pub- 
lished. The  total  professional  force  taking  the  field  was  3 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  3  officers  of  the  line  of  the 
Army,  2  acting  assistant-surgeons,  1  hospital  steward,  2  ad- 
ditional astronomical  assistants,  II  topographical  assistants, 
11  meteorological  assistants,  2  paleontologicai  assistants,  2 
natural-history  collectors,  1  photographer,  1  property  agent, 
1  disbursing  clerk,  1  property  clerk.  While  the  party  was 
engaged  in  field  operations,  an  office  force,  consisting  of  3 
di'anghtsmen  and  1  computer,  was  constantly  engaged  j  and 
I  clerk,  in  charge  of  the  general  records  and  revision  of  the 
manuscript  for  the  final  reports,  was  also  of  their  number, 
with  the  requisite  number  of  guides,  cargadoresipackers,  cooks, 
laborers,  etc.     Nine  separate  parties  took  the  field  for  oper- 
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ations  in  portions  of  Nebraska,  Utali,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Dr.  Rothrock,  in  charge  of  a  natnral- 
history  party,  departed  for  his  field  of  opeiatioiis  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  accompauied  by  Mr.  Henehaw  as  or- 
nithologist, and  one  barometric  observer ;  the  party  being 
charged  with  filling  in  gnps  in  the  areas  left  vacant  as  to  nat- 
ural-history collections  in  previous  years,  also  with  ceitain 
liypso metrical  determinations.  Their  outward  route  was  to 
lead  from  Santa  Fe  to  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico ;  thence  to 
Camp  Apache,  Arizona ;  thence  tiia  New  Camp  Grant  to  Camp 
Bowie;  thence  to  Camp  Crittenden,  the  most  southerly  point; 
thence  returning  via  Camp  Apache,  Fort  Tnlerosa,  and  Fort 
Craig  to  Santa  Fe,  which  point  was  reached  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Their  results,  as  indicated  by  the  reports,  have  been  elab- 
orate and  exhaustive,  numbering  large  collections,  especially 
in  botany — no  less  than  900  species  of  plants,  of  15  speci- 
mens each,  having  been  secured;  and  in  ornithology  a  col- 
lection of  bird-skins  over  1000  in  number,  besides  general 
collections  in  other  bi-anches  of  natural  liistory.  These,  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  collections  made,  were,  uiwn 
being  received  at  Washington,  distributed  at  once  into  tho 
hands  of  competent  specialists  for  study,  either  through  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  or  the  office  of  the  Survey. 

Tho  main  or  receiving  party  of  tho  astronomical  parties 
took  station  at  the  observatory  constrnctcd  by  tho  Survey  in 
1873  at  Ogdon,TJtah,  about  July  1st,  and  besides  connecting 
directly  with  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Wasli- 
ington,  with  a  view  to  a  further  check  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  meridian  of  the  observatory  at  Ogden,  which  ia 
assumed  as  the  main  meridian  of  the  Survey,  made  further 
observations  for  the  determination  of  the  latitude  of  that 
point,  and  received  signals  sent  by  the  party  under  Dr.  F. 
Kampf,  at  Las  Vegas  and  Cimarron, New  Mexico;  Sidney  Bar- 
racks, Julesbnrg,  and  North  Platte  Station,  Nebraska.  These 
parties  concluded  their  observations  about  November  1st; 
the  observatory  having  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  with 
one  assistant.  Dr.  F.  Kampf  was  provided  with  two  assist- 
ants for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  earned  on  as 
usual,  in  addition  to  the  re^^nkir  longitude  and  latitude  ob> 
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BerVations,  hoiirly  meteorological  observations  at  the  most 
southerly  stations. 

The  Western  Union  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
Companies  allowed,  through  the  kindness  of  their  presi- 
dents and  managei-s,  the  gratuitous  use. of  their  wires  from 
these  points  to  the  observatory,  which  has  again  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  operations  of  the  year.  It  is  proposed  during  a 
subsequent  season  to  supply  from  the  observatory  at  Ogden 
the  time  at  mean  noon  each  day  to  the  main  points  upon  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  Utah 
Central  Railroad,  considerable  difierences  of  time  having 
lieen  found  to  exist  between  the  present  determinations  at 
the  easterly  and  westerly  extremities  of  these  lines  to  their 
different  stations  along  this  immense  latitudinal  stretch. 

At  each  of  the  astronomical  stations  substantial  brick  or 
stone  monuments  have  been  placed,  and  meridian  marks  de- 
fined with  exactness.  The  true  meridian  of  the  place  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  a  base 
at  each  of  the  points,  and  its  connection  with  developed  bases 
and  vertices  of  triangles,  either  established  for  immediate  use, 
or  that  they  may  be  taken  np  hereafter  in  the  prosecution  of 
surveys  from  these  points,  cither  governmental,  or  those  made 
by  corporations  or  pnvate  parties.  The  main  or  supply  par- 
ty, under  Lieutenants  Wheeler  and  Whipple,  operated  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  season  in  the  western  and  south- 
westem  extremity  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  basins  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  Cornejos  creeks,  the  head-waters  of  the  San 
Jnan  River,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  same.  The  party  was 
composed,  besides  the  commissioned  officers,  of  two  topogra- 
phers, one  meteorologist,  two  odometer  recorders,  with  the 
ustiat  number  of  packei-s,  etc.  A  branch  of  this  party  n> 
turned  early  in  October  to  close  examinations  of  the  ranges 
fi-onting  the  plains  between  Mosco  Pass,  or  what  upon  old 
maps  is  termed  Kobideau's  Pass,  southward  to  the  Trenchera 
Peak  and  the  crests  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  with  a  view  to 
fill  out  more  definitely  the  nearly  meridional  profiles  that  are 
to  grow  ont  of  the  survey.  Lieutenant  Whipple,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  intended  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Jnan.  Nothing  definite  as  to  their  resnlta  has  as  yet  been 
reported. 

Lieutenant  Marshall's  course  was  along  the  head-watere  of 
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tlie  Aikansas,  Gnnnison,  and  TjDCoiupahgrc  Hivers,  expecting 
to  occupy  six  main  triangulation  Btationa  necesBary  to  connect 
the  belt  establiahed  in  Coloi-ado  in  1973  to  tlio  southward. 
In  their  moTemcnts  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  an 
original  pass  through  the  main  ridge  or  backbone  of  the 
liocky  Mountains,  which  may  be  described  aa  follows : 

It  is  just  south  of  Hunt's  Peak,  near  the  head  of  the  mid- 
dle fork  of  Poncho  Greek,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Gunni- 
son. It  is  lower  than  all  others  across  the  Pacific  divide  to 
Colorado  save  the  Coochetopa,  and  is  superior  to  all  save  tJie 
Cooohetopa  and  the  Tennessee.  A  good  w^on  road,  with 
an  average  grade  not  exceeding  212  feet  to  the  mile,  can  be 
constrncted  over  it ;  and  from  Pueblo,  Cofion  City,  Denver, 
or  the  Upper  Arkansas,  it  will  cut  off  nearly  eighty  miles  in 
the  distance  to  the  Gunnison  River  and  the  mines  at  its  head. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  and  party  visited  Pagosa  Spiings  about 
the  10th  of  October  for  supplies,  and  thence  via  the  head- 
waters of  Cornejos  and  Las  Animas  or  Purgatore  Rivers  reach- 
ed Trinidad,  where  the  season  was  closed,  and  a  base  was  meas- 
ured, the'  same  having  been  commenced  late  in  November. 
The  number  of  miles  traveled  by  this  party  was  2456. 

The  party  under  Lieutenant  Blunt,  accompanied  by  two 
topographere,  one  meteorologist,  and  one  odometer  recorder, 
occupied  the  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  latitude  of 
Trinidad,  west  by  the  summit  of  the  main  range  leading 
southward  to  Las  Vegas,  Kew  Mexico ;  thence  east  along  the 
parallel  of  Las  Vegas  to  the  meridian  bounded  by  104°  07' 
30".  This  comprises  a  part  of  the  basins  of  the  Cimarron, 
Mom,  and  Pecos  Rivei-s,  The  country  about  the  head-waters 
of  these  streams  proved  especially  rich  in  topographical  ma- 
terial entirely  now  to  geographical  science,  and  their  detail- 
ed work  joined  that  of  the  parties  to  the  westward. 

The  party  nnder  Lieutenant  Price,  Corps  of  Engineers,  as- 
sisted by  three  topographer8,one  meteorologist,  and  one  miner- 
alogist and  chemist,  occupied  a  line  so  chosen  as  to  reach  the 
number  of  main  triangulation  stations  selected  for  them,  and 
an  area  for  minnte  survey  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lat- 
itude of  Tieira  Amarilla,  south  by  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas, 
west  by  longitude  108°  15',  and  easterly  by  the  area  occupied 
by  the  party  nnder  Lieutenant  Blunt.  Part  of  their  duties 
consisted  in  measuring  base  lines  at  Santa  ¥6  and  Las  VegasL 
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The  area  assigned  to  Lieatenant  Birnie,  nho  was  asaieted 
by  two  topographers,  one  odometer  recorder  and  meteorol- 
ogiet,  was  from  a  point  on  the  Bummit  of  the  range  leading 
soQth  from  Trcocliera  Peak,  immediately  west  of  the  Span- 
ish Peaks,  to  the  head  of  the  Taos  Creek  basin ;  thence  west* 
erly  to  longitnde  108°  !&',  and  northerly  along  this  to  the 
latitudinal  line  passing  thi-ongh  Tierra  Amarilla;  and  thence 
by  a  Une  reaching  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  Trenchera  Peak. 
The  party  was  successful  in  accomplishing  their  work  over 
this  area,  and,  crossing  the  range  late  in  the  season,  measured 
a  base  at  the  astronomical  station  at  Cimarron. 

A  special  party  for  natural-history  researahes  and  paleon- 
tological  collections,  under  Dr.  Yarrow  for  a  part  of  the  sea- 
son, luid  Professor  Cope  from  the  15th  of  September  np  to 
the  close  of  the  season,  operated  on  a  line  from  Pueblo  to  Fort 
Garland,  throagh  the  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  striking  at  Taos  and  San  Ilde- 
foDso  upon  beds  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  fossils  found 
there;  thence  to  Santa  F^,  and  south  to  Algedones;  thence 
north  and  westward  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  and  thence  south 
and  west  to  Gallinas  Creek,  Cauon  Laigo,  and  Nacimiento, 
returning  via  Cornejos,  Fort  Garland,  etc.,  to  Pueblo.  This 
party  was  also  accompanied  by  a  topographer,  whose  death 
by  an  accidental  shot  from  a  pistol  is  the  only  casualty  thus 
far  to  be  noted  through  the  season.  The  results  have  been 
extremely  rich  in  many  ways,  adding  largely  to  the  present 
stock  of  new  and  rare  forma,  especially  of  vertebrates  in  the 
eocene  formation,  and  progress  reports  are  already  in  press 
from  Professor  Cope  on  this  latter  subject. 

The  more  important  results  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Bnrvey  may  be  succinctly  set  forth  as  follows.  Here  we 
note — 

Attronomy,  the  occupation  by  the  main  parties  of  stations 
at  Las  Vegas  and  Cimarron,  Kew  Mexico;  Sidney  Barracks, 
Jnlesbnrg,  and  North  Platte,  Nebraska;  the  determination  of 
the  latitude  of  Pneblo ;  the.  connection  of  the  observatory  at 
Ogden  with  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  the  observatory  at  Ogden  had  been  before 
connected  with  that  established  in  Temple  Sqnare,  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  astronomical  co-ordinates  were  determined  when 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  were  connecting  longitudi- 
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nally  Cambridge,  on  the  Atl&ntio  coast,  with  their  station  at, 
San  Fi-ancisco,  on  the  Pacific.  It  (Ogden)  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  the  mei-idian  established  by  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey  at  Detivit,  Michigan,  wliich  in  turn  has  been 
determined  with  regard  to  the  meridian  of  the  obseivatory 
at  Washington.  This  thiid  cheek  will  serve  to  give  i-esulta 
from  which  by  the  theory  of  probable  errors  the  resulting 
probable  errors  of  the  observatory  at  Ogdcn  with  regard  to 
Wash ingtoD,  and  also  from  further  data  with  tliat  of  Green- 
wich, will  be  determined. 

Geodesy. — Seventy-nine  main  triaugulation  stations  have 
been  occapied,  and  main  and  minor  topogmpbicat  stationo, 
extending  a  net-work  over  the  entire  monntain  area  occupied 
(the  number  of  which  is  not  known  at  this  time),  have  been 
localized.  Base  lines  have  been  oi*  are  to  be  measured  at 
Trinidad  and  Pueblo,  Col. ;  Cimarron,  Las  Vegas,  and  Santa 
F6,  Kew  Mexico.  These  mcasui'ed  and  developed  bases  con- 
trol the  triangulation  reaching  westward,  and  connecting 
the  belts  of  1873  in  Colomdo,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  A 
series  nearly  iu  the  same  meridian  renches  from  Hughes,  Col. ^ 
on  the  north,  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  on  the  south ;  and 
other  get^rapbical  positions  of  points  have  been  determined 
in  advance  by  parties  of  the  Survey,  sufticient  in  number  to 
control  belts  of  triangulation  reaching  in  either  dii-ection 
north  or  sonth  fi-om  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroads. 

Improvement  as  to  the  instruments,  celerity  of  movement 
of  the  parties,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  no  Indian  difficul- 
ties ai-e  expected,  the  facilities  from  preliminary  information 
obtained  from  the  reports  and  maps  of  Lieutenant  Ruffuer, 
the  General  Land  Office  map,  and  a  late  map  issued  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  have  all  conspired  to  j'ender  the  fin- 
ished lttboi-8  of  this  season  of  a  mOre  experienced  force  more 
valuable  than  any  heretofoi-e. 

Meteorology. — The  usual  observations,  entirely  of  n  prac- 
tical character,  of  all  the  moving  field  parties  for  the  deter- 
mination of  altitude,  have  been  dotted  over  the  entire  area, 
BO  as  to  give,  together  with  the  topographical  lines  rigidly 
measured,  sufficient  material  upon  which  to  base  a  series  of 
contour  maps,  conjectural,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent,  but  use- 
ful for  geological  delineation. 
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Paleontology. — The  results  from  this  bianch  are  the  col- 
lection of  over  one  hundred  Bpecies  of  vertebmtes,  with  many 
new  genera,  and  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  invei^ 
lebrates.  The  former  are  in  the  hands  of  Frofesaor  Cope  for 
Etudy,  and  the  tatter  arc  to  be  talien  up  in  connection  with 
n  large  number  now  being  reported  upou  by  ProfcHBor  C  A- 
White,  of  Bowdoia  College,  who  has  already  determined 
160  epecics  new  to  science  from  the  collectioDs  of  1871,  '72, 
and  '73. 

Ndtttrai  Hiat(»ry. — So  little  bas  been  heard  from  the  par- 
ties, that  it  is  impracticable  to  set  forth  with  any  accaracy 
the  really  great  amonnt  of  work  done  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, and  but  a  few  of  the  new  species  collected  can  here 
be  referred  to.  The  party  operating  iu  Xew  Mexico  am] 
Arizona  in  chaise  of  Dr.  Rothrock  have  secured  over  900 
species  of  plants  of  15  specimens  each,  over  1000  bird-skin:*, 
representing  several  species  new  to  science,  or  to  the  United 
States,  besides  numerous  insects,  reptiles,  fish,  Indian  crania^ 
dresses,  implements,  etc. 

The  party  operating  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  under 
-Dr.  Yarrow  and  Professor  Cope,  in  addition  to  the  collection 
of  fossils  already  mentioned,  secured  many  fine  specimens  of 
insects,  reptiles,  and  fish.  Of  the  latter,  qnite  a  number  of 
Cyprinoids  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Orande  are  its  yet 
imdescribed.  An  interesting  discovery  by  this  paity  was  that 
of  an  ancient  village  on  the  Chama  at  Abiqniu,  near  which 
^vas  found  a  pre-historic  cemetery  containing  nnmerons  re- 
mains of  the  former  people  of  this  valley.  A  number  of  these 
skeletons  were  secured  for  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  The 
ethnological  collection  of  the  recent  Indian  tribes  made  by 
this  party  is  also  large  and  interesting, 

Tiio  collector  accompanying  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  party, 
Mr,  Aiken,  has  also  made  a  very  fine  collection  in  all  branch- 
es of  natui-al  history,  and  quite  a  number  of  his  specimens 
are  new  to  the  fauna  of  Colorado. 

The  parties  will  retnrn  from  the  field  of  survey  early  in 
December,  and  resume,  as  nsunl,  their  office  work  in  Washing- 
ton, condensing  the  material  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the 
form  of  reports,  to  be  embraced  either  in  quarto  publica- 
tions of  the  Survey,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, or  in  such  minor  publications  as  it  may  be  found  neces- 
M  2 
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Bary  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  Tlieee  tliree  classes  of  pub- 
licAtioDB,  together  with  the  topographical  and  geological  at- 
lases, comprise  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  the  Surrey 
are  to  appear  from  time  to  time.  'Sheets  50,  fiS,  59,  and  66 
are  executed  in  crayon,  together  vdth  the  general  topograph* 
ical  sheet  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  sheet 
of  conventional  signs  has  ah'eady  been  added  to  the  adTance 
edition  of  the  atlas,  and  fonr  other  sheets,  Nos.  45,  56,  67, 
and  67,  are  ready  for  the  lithographer.  The  geological  atlas 
sheets,  based  on  atlas  sheets  Nos.  50,  69,  66,  68,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  lithographer,  and  will  soon  be  published.  These 
fourteen  sheets  will  illustrate  the  results  ap  to  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1B73,  and  will  possibly  be  published  before  long  in 
a  form  for  more  gcnei-al  distribution  throughont  the  country. 

As  usual,  characteristic  landscape  and  stereoscopic  nega- 
tives of  peculiar  mountain  forms,  singular  scenery,  ruins, 
specimen  groups  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  and  individa- 
als  encountered,  views  of  the  Mexican  and  Puefala  Indiao 
habitations,  etc.,  have  been  secured. 

Besides  the  oiKcers  in  charge,  the  following  officers  and 
civilian  assistants  have  been  engaged  upon  the  Survey  dur- 
ing the  past  season : 

Iflt  Lieutenant  William  L  Marshal),  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Party  No.  1,  Fti-st  Division. 
1st  Lieutenant  P.  M.  Price,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Party  No.  1,  Second  Division, 
2d  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Whipple, Third  United  States  Artillery, 

Executive  Officer,  Main  or  Supply  Division. 
Ist  Lieutenant  S,  E.  Blunt,  Tliirteenth  United  States  Infantry, 

Executive  Officer,  Party  No.  2,  Second  Division. 
Ist  Lieutenant  R  Birnie, Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry, 

Executive  Officer,  Party  No,  l.  Second  Division, 
Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  H,  C,  Yarrow,  U.  S,  A,,  in  charge  of 
Nam  rat -History  Branch. 
"  "  "      J-T,  Rothrock,  U.  S,  A,,  Botanist, 

Civilian  Assistant  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  Pnieontologist. 
"  "        Professor  C,  A.  White,  Paleontologist 

"  "        John  H.  Clark,  Astronomical  Observer. 

"  "        Dr.  F.  Kampf,  Astronomical  Observer. 

"  "        Louis  Ifel!,  Chief  of  Triangulation. 
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Civilian  Assistant  Gilbert  Thompson,  Chief  Topographer. 

"  "  Frederick  A.  Clark,  Chief  Topographer. 

"  "  E.  J.  Sommer,  Topographer. 

"  "  J.  C.  Spiller,  Topc^mpiier. 

"  "  R.  J.  Ainaworth,*  Topogi-apher. 

"  "  William  A.  Cowles,  Asat  Topographer. 

«  "  F.  O,  MaxBon,  AbsL  Topographer, 

"  "  William  R,  Atkinson,  Asst.  Topogi-apher. 

"  *'  William  H.  Rowe,  Asat.  Topographer. 

"  **  Francia  Carpenter,  Asst.  Topographer. 

"  "  Dr.  O.  Loew,  Mineralogist. 

"  "  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Geologist. 

"  "  W.  W.  HanoG,  Aseietant  Mineralogist. 

"  "  H.  W.  Zienshaw,  Ornithologiat. 

**  "  C  A.  Aiken,  Ornithologist. 

«  «  T.H.O'Sullivan,rhotographur. 

"  "  J.  B.  Minick,  Meteorologist. 

"  "  John  K  Weysa,  Draughteman. 

"  "  Charles  Herman,  Drangbtsman. 

"  "  J.  C  Lang,  Dranghtaman. 

"  "  F.  M.  Lee,  Computer. 

aXPLOBi.TIOMS   OF  DB.  DAYDEN  IN  1874. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  various  parties  of  the  Survey  could  not  take  the  field 
nntil  July ;  but  this  was  in  one  respect  an  advantage,  as  the 
assistants  were  thereby  enabled  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  information  collected  daring  the  long  field  season  of  1873. 
By  the  wording  of  the  appropriation.  Dr.  Hayden  was  assign- 
ed to  the  snrvey  of  Colorado  Territory.  The  field  parties, 
eight  in  number,  were  fitted  out  at  Denver;  thatof  the  Chief 
Geologist,  Dr.  Hayden,  making  detailed  studies  of  certain 
areas  for  the  eolntion  of  problems  of  special  importance. 

The  party  of  the  Geographer  of  the  Survey,  Mr.  James  T. 
Gardner,  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  primary  trlangula- 
tion  on  which  the  maps  are  based.  The  party  of  the  Quar- 
termaster, Mr.  James  Stevenson,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  sup- 
plying the  varions  parties  with  provisions  and  stores.  A 
photographer,  with  a  party  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  sod 
four  surveying  partiex,  under  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  Mr.  A.  R, 
■  Accidental]?  kiUed. 
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MarriR,  Mr.  Heory  Gannett,  and  Mr.  G.  R  Beclilcr,  carried 
on  diatinct  and  independent  work. 

Professor  Hayden's  party  mada  a  special  study  of  the  Elk 
MonntaioB,  a  very  high  and  interesting  group,  lying  beiveen 
the  Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
main  ranges  of  Rocky  Chain.  They  also  traced  and  mapped 
carefully  the  coal-rocks  and  overlying  formations  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  from  the  Arkansas  River  to 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory.  Mr.  Gardner's 
party  measured  a  new  base  five  and  a  half  miles  long  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  Denver  base.  The  chain  of 
triangles  connecting  these  two  bases  was  completed,  and  the 
system  extended  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west  and  sixty  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  San  Luia  base.  Fourteen  stations  were 
occupied,  ten  of  which  were  over  13,000  feet  high.  From 
these  the  principal  peaks  over  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles 
were  located.  Mr.  Jackson,  after  taking  many  views  tb  il- 
lustrate the  great  gronp  of  mountains  among  which  the  San 
Juan  mining  region  is  sitnated,  in  Southwestern  Colorado, 
penetrated  beyond  them,  and,  traveling  westward  along  their 
base,  discovered  some  very  interesting  groups  of  ancient  ru- 
ins in  the  valley  and  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs.  These  were 
carefully  photographed  and  described.       '  •       "     ~ 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  corps  were  engaged  in  working  np  t)ie 
great  group  of  mountains  abont  the  head  of  the  Kio  Grande 
River.  Tlieee  peaks  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Twenty-seven  of  the  topographical  sta- 
tions visited  by  him  were  over  13,000  feet  high,  Hia  sur- 
vey extended  westward  to  longitude  108°  15'  between  the 
3Tth  and  38th  parallels,  and  including  between  6000  and 
OOOO  square  miles.  Mr.  Gannett's  district  lay  northward, 
between  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  and  Mr.  Marvin's 
farther  north,  between  the  Grand  and  White  Rivera.  Both 
of  thcBO  surveys  extended  westward  to  about  longitude 
108°  30',  each  covering  from  6000  to  6000  square  miles.  Mr. 
Beohler  was  engaged  around  the  South  Park,  and  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Colorado  Front  Range.  From  18,000 
to  20,000  square  miles  of  mountain  oountry  have  thus  been 
topographically  and  geographically  mapped  by  the  Survey, 
and  lai^e  collections  made  by  all  the  parties. 
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MICBOSCOPICAL   EXAIOKATIOK   OF  AlB. 

A  valuable  document  liaa  lately  been  published  by  the 
English  governmeat  in  Calcutta,  consistiag  of  a  report  upon 
a  micro Bcopical  examination  of  air,  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  Doug- 
laBg  CuDniughaiD,  This  gives  the  result  of  examiuations  of 
atmospheric  dust  from  various  localities,  as  deposited  on 
ledges,  leaves  of  trees,  etc.,  and  upon  moist  glass  slides.  It 
includes  also  observations  on  organisms  contained  in  dow,  in 
rain-water,  and  in  the  air  of  sewers.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  fourteen  plates,  giving  magnified  representations  of  the 
objects  as  seen  by  the  microscope.  Among  the  general  con- 
clusions obtained  by  Br.  Cunningham,  at  least  so  far  as  ob- 
servations in  the  viciuity  of  Calcutta  are  concerned,  are  the 
following:  (I.)  Specimens  of  dust  washed  from  exposed  sur- 
faces can  not  be  regai-ded  as  fair  indices  of  the  constituents 
of  atmoapheriu  dnst,  as  they  are  liable  to  contain  bodies  which 
may  have  reached  the  surface  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
the  air,  and  they  do  not,  at  any  rate,  indicate  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  different  constituents,  (2.)  There  is  general- 
ly but  little  trace  of  distinct  infusorial  animalcules  iu  dry 
dust;  and  aliliough  distinct  bactei-ia  are  frequently  ta  be 
found  among  deposits  from  the  moist  air  of  the  sewers,  thoy 
are  almost  entirely  absent  as  constituents  of  dry  dnst.  (3.) 
The  addition  of  dry  dust,  which  has  been  exposed  to  tropical 
heat,  to  pntrescible  fluids,  is  followed  by  a  rapid  development 
of  fungi  and  bacteria,  although  rec<^nizable  specimens  of  the 
latter  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  it  while  dry.  (4.)  Spores 
and  other  vegetable  cells  are  constantly  present  in  atmos- 
pheric dust,  and  usually  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
majority  of  them  are  living,  and  capable  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  amount  of  them  present  in  the  air  appears  to 
be  independent  of  conditions  of  velocity  and  direction  of  wind, 
and  their  nnmberB  arc  not  diminished  by  moistni'e.  (6.)  No 
connection  can  be  traced  between  the  numbers  of  bacteria, 
spores,  etc.,  present  in  the  air,  and  the  occurrence  of  diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  cholera,  ague,  or  dengue,  nor  between  the  presence 
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or  abandancc  of  any  speci&I  form  or  forms  of  cells  snd  the 
prevaleoce  of  any  of  these  diseases  (6.)  The  amount  of  in- 
oi^anic  and  amorpbous  particles  and  other  debrU  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  is  directly  dependent  on  conditions  of  moist- 
ure and  of  velocity  of  wind. 

These  results  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Oimningham  appear  to 
agree  quite  closely  with  those  of  Kobin,  but  differ  more  from 
those  of  Ponchet  and  Ehrenberg.  In  regard  to  the  origin 
of  bacteria,  the  present  experiments  are  not  opposed  to  the 
belief  in  the  tranBraission  of  oi^anismg  by  the  atmosphere, 
for  they  were  actually  observed  among  the  particles  in  moist 
air.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Cunningham  remarks  that  there  are 
many  interesting  qaestious  which  are  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  such  considerable  numbers 
of  living  cells  in  the  air  as  he  has  found.  What  becomes  of 
them  when  drawn  into  the  respiratory  cavities  of  animals? 
Is  their  vitality  destroyed ;  and,  if  so,  how  are  they  got  rid 
off  Are  they  capable  of  undergoing  development  within 
the  organism,  and  do  they  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
recipient  ?  These  and  other  similar  questions,  the  author  re- 
marks, are  only  to  be  answered  by  means  of  patient  and  con- 
tinued experiment. — India  Report, 

JAlcn  IX  THE   AVAILABLE  POWBB  OF  HICBOSCOPS  LEHSBB. 

According  to  Professor  Abb4,  of  Jena,  the  limit  of  capabili- 
ty of  amicroEcope,  in  showing  the  structure  of  tissues  and  the 
character  of  minute  objects,  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  been 
reached,  higher  powers  than  those  now  in  use  giving  rise  to 
optical  phenomena  which  are  likely  to  completely  mast  the 
slructui'e  and  character  of  the  object  under  examination. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  while  different  stractures  give  the 
same  microscopical  image,  like  structures  will  give  different 
images ;  and  while  systems  of  fine  lines,  and  the  like,  may 
appear  ever  §o  distinct  and  well  marked  in  the  microscope, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  such  appearances  as  of  morpho- 
logical significance,  but  merely  as  physical  phenomena  from 
which  nothing  can  be  inferred,  except  the  presence  of  such 
structural  conditions  as  are  capable  of  producing  the  diffrac- 
tion effects  obtained. 

These  observationg  apply  more  especially  to  the  marking 
of  certain  diatoms  and  of  striated  muscular  fibre.     According 
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to  Professor  Abb4,  by  no  microscope  can  parts  be  distinguisb- 
ed  if  they  are  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  first  bundle  of 
light  rays,  produced  by  difiraction,  can  no  longer  enter  the 
objective  siniultaneously  with  the  huditTracted  cone  of  light. 
—12  .^.IX.,  191.  

TH8  SAMD-BLAST  FOB  lUKINQ  inCBOSCOPIC  SLIDEB. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Qneckett  Microscopical  CInb  men- 
tion that  the  sand-blast  has  been  successfully  employed  by 
U.  F.  Hailes  for  excavating  hollows  in  glass  slides,  to  be  used 
as  cells  for  microscopical  uses.  For  wet  mounting,  it  is  said, 
the  roughness  of  the  bottom  is  no  binderance  to  mounting 
objects  in  balsam,  as  the  lower  surface  of  the  cell  is  rendered 
perfectly  transparent  by  contact  with  the  mounting  material. 
For  dry  mounting  it  is  also  said  to  answer  well. 

DBTXBIONATIOH  OP  BLOOD  STAI>'8. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  recent  commission,  we  learn 
that  by  the  nse  of  the  microscope,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  chemical  analysis  and  the  spectroscope,  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  obtain  certainty  as  to  the  qneation  whether  stains  are 
really  those  of  blood  or  not,  although  it  is  hardly  practicable, 
except  when  the  stains  are  recent,  to  decide  whether  they 
are  from  man  or  belong  to  some  other  animal. 

If  the  Btnins  are  old  and  the  blood  is  changed,  a  reaction 
with  the  tincture  of  guaiacnm  will  suggest  the  presence  of 
blood ;  but  its  actual  existence  can  not  be  ascertained  with- 
out spectrum  examination,  or  the  production  of  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  hematine.  One  of  the  two  is  sufficient. — 
1  A,  J>ecember  6,1813,291. 

LIFB   IN  DBATH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Scientific  Association,  in  Au- 
gust, 1873,  Professor  Kai-sten  stated  that  the  development 
and  increase  of  embryonic  cells  contained  in  the  celt  fluid  con- 
tinues for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  death  of  the  or- 
ganism, unless  sappressed  by  great  dryness,  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, want  of  oxygen,  or  chronic  agents  that  interfere 
with  assimilation.  He  considered  the  bacteria,  vibriones,  etc, 
present  in  closed  cells  of  the  tiasuee  of  diseased  or  dead  or- 
gans, and  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  contagion,  to  be  in  rral- 
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ity  pathological  cell  forms,  as  of  plia,  yeast,  etc  Theso,  Id  con- 
seqneace,  do  not  represeat  dietiDct  oi^anic  varieties,  and 
should  not  be  looked  apon  as  complete  organic  species,  since 
,no  act  of  reproduction,  (ggs  nor  seeds,  can  be  recognized, 
while  the  active  movements  of  the  vibriones  are  no  indicatios 
of  an  independent  nature.  There  is  nothing  left  hut  to  regard 
these  objects,  long  since  named  pscudophytes  by  JUUlIer,  as 
.pathological  products,  since  careful  observation  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  they  originate  within  the  cells  of  plants  and 
auimals,  and  are  not  introduced  into  tliem  like  parasites. 
Again,  the  bacteria,  vibriones,  etc,  developing  within  the  dis- 
eased oi-gan,  and  contributing  to  its  rapid  disorganisation, 
may  become  free,  and  induce  to  some  extent  the  same  disease 
jn  liealthy  individuals,  ns  is  knowu  with  certainty  of  the  cells 
of  different  kinds  of  lymph,  pus,  bacteria,  and  micrococci.— r 
3  C,  October  27, 1873, 860. 

.      ALCOBOUC  FBBUB>TAT10X  HT  UOULD   (UCCOB  MUCEDO). 

'  Ttie  statement  by  Bail,  and  snbseqaently  also  by  Rccs,  that 
I  he  germs  of  Mucor  tnvcedo,  when  immersed  in  a  fermentable 
'liquid,  multiply  by  budding,  like  beer-yeast,  and  occasion  al- 
.coholic  fermentation,  has  been  investigated  by  Fits.  The 
liquids  employed  were  heated,  iu  vessels  closed  with  cotton, 
to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  cooling  were  impregnated  with 
one  or  more  germsofJUucormucM^o,  readily  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation on  horse  manure  in  an  atmosphei-e  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  tested  as  to  genuiuenesa  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope. The  air  was  allowed  to  remain  in  some  of  the  vcs> 
aels,  and  displaced  in  others  by  carbonic  acid  immediately 
after  the  germs  were  added.  In  those  in  which  oxygen  was 
present  the  mucor  germs  developed  into  a  luxuriant  mycelium, 
convci-ting  the  sugar  iu  its  development  into  carbonic  acid 
and  Water,  nntil  all  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  liquid  was 
thus  consumed,  when  the  mycelium  divided  into  separate 
cells,  which  multiplied  by  budding  and  formed  mucor-yeastk 
In  those  fi'ee  from  oxygen  the  mucor  germs  developed  direct- 
ly, and  immediately  into  cells  increasing  by  budding,  with 
the  separation  of  the  sugar  into  the  usual  products  of  fermen- 
tation. These  results  agree  decidedly  with  Pasteur's  theory. 
It  was  further  ascertained  that  mucor  fermentation  requires 
a  higher  tempcratare  thnn  that  of  eaccharomyces,  and  that 
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tho  ferment  of  the  former  also  inverted  ctine  sugar,  and  also 
that  the  gas  evolved  iu  fermentatioa  was  pure  carbouic  acid. 
Hie  mucor-yeast  is,  however,  so  extremely  sensitive  to  alcor 
bol  that  3i  to  4  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the  latter  renders  it 
slow  and  finally  inactive,  so  that  it  can  only  be  employed 
when  less  thap  7  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  present  in  solution.  It 
does  not  produce  alcohoiio  fermentation  witli  dextrine,  i mi- 
line,  or  grape  BUgar. — 28  0,  April,  1874,  302. 

THE   OASTKSi.  THEOBY  OF   HABCKEl. 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  in  a  iwper  entitled  ^J)ie  OaatrcBa 
TftearU,"  endeavors  to  ehow  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
above  the  Protozoa  have  descended  from  a  simple  sac-like 
form  of  ancestor,  whose  body-wall,  consisting  simply  of  an 
ectodennai  and  an  endodermat  layer  of  cells,  incloeea  a  space 
— the  primitive  stomach.  This  ancestral  form  constantly 
efaowB  itself  In  the  development  of  the  most  diverse  types — 
poIyps,sponges,worniB,authropods,mollu8ks,and  vertebrates. 
The  ancestor  which  possessed  this  form  Ilaeckel  names  a  Gas- 
tnsa.  All  the  higher  animals  are,  coneeqiicntly,  Gaetrtgatfea/ 
and  though  they  develop  into  much  more  complicated  struct- 
nres  than  the  sac-like  Gmtrcea,  yet  they  often  exhibit  a  Gati- 
tnda  condition  in  the  course  of  their  progress  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  form.  In  the  present  memoir  Professor  Haeckel 
follows  out  other  questions  as  to  tho  muscnlar  layers  which 
develop  in  the  higher  GaUroeadea  between  endoderm  and  ex- 
oderm  and  the  blood-nymph  space,  or  "ctelom,"  which  also 
makes  its  appearance  in  this  position.  The  classification  of 
animals  on  the  basis  of  these  important  facta  of  development 
is  attempted  in  detail,  as  well  as  an  ennmeration  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  organism  according  to  the  mode  of  their  develop- 
ment.— 16-<4,J^eftrwarj/14, 1873,  229. 

BLEACHING   BKELETOTTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  French  society  for  enconraging  na- 
tional industi'y,  Mr.  does  stated  that  in  nsing  the  essence  of 
turpentine  for  dissolving  the  oil  of  greasy  bones,  which  he 
was  treating  for  the  preparation  of  akcietons,  he  fonnd  that 
after  on  exposure  of  three  or  four  days  in  the  snn  the  bones 
became  of  a  dazzling  white.  If  in  the  shade,  they  requii'ed  a 
'Somewhat  longer  exposure.     The  articles  to  be  bleached  must 
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be  Huspended  a  Bhort  distance,  say  lialf  an  iiich,  above  the 
bottom  of  the  bath ;  that  is  to  say,  above  the  very  delicate 
acid  layer  which  is  thrown  down  by  the  liquid  diinn<r  the 
operation.  Varions  artiolcs,  such  as  wood  of  various  kinds, 
corlc,  etc.,  were  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  under  the 
same  oironmBtances. — 8  li.  May  30, 1874, 1141. 


J  AS  A  PSKBEBVATIVE. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Time*  contains  an  article,  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Keen,  upon  the  anatomical,  pathological,  and  snrgical 
nses  of  chloral,  in  which  he  recommends  this  substance  very 
strongly  for  the  preservation  of  objects  of  comparative  anat- 
omy and  uatnral  history.  It  is  used  by  injection  into  the 
blood-vessels,  or  by  immersion,  and  in  his  opinion  it  is  littely 
to  supersede  many  of  the  pivparations  now  in  nse.  Its  spe- 
cial advantage  is  that  the  color  of  the  objects  is  preserved 
perfectly,  and  all  the  parts  have  a  natural  consistency,  while 
there  is  nothing  either  poisonous  or  cori-osivB  to  affect  the 
general  health  or  to  injare  instmroents. 

For  preserving  a  haman  subject  for  dissection,  half  a  ponnd 
of  diloral  will  suffice,  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  or  less.  A  solu- 
tion for  preserving  specimens  of  natural  history,  of  ten  or 
twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is  quite  sufficient,  is 
much  cheaper  than  alcohol,  and  the  bottles,  instead  of  being 
hermetically  sealed,  are  closed  by  glass  stoppers,  or  even  or- 
dinary oorks.  Dr.  Keen  has  thus  kept  pas  from  various  8u1>- 
Btances,  and  diseased  growths  of  various  kinds  off  other  speol- 
raens,  for  months,  and  found  no  change  whatever  in  their 
character.  Chloral  is  extremely  antngonistio  to  fungi  and 
infusoria,  a  very  weak  solution  of  it  killing  them  ineLantly. 
The  deodorizing,  as  well  as  the  antiseptic  properties,  are 
equal,  in  Dr.  Keen's  opinion,  to  those  of  any  substance  now 
known. 


TBB  OODBFFBOT  MUSBtm  AT  I 

Two  of  the  merchants  oFHambDi^,  the  brothers  Godeffroy, 
have  for  some  years  been  connecting  explorations  in  natural 
history  with  their  mercantile  ventures  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  have  established  a  mnsenm  in  Hamburg,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  "Museum  Godeffroy,"  now  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Schultz,  which,  although  confined  strictly  to  Aue- 
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trslasiaD  aod  Polynesian  materia),  already  occupies  a  very 
prominent  rank.  Combined  with  the  exhibition  of  the  col- 
leotions  and  the  sale  of  the  duplicates  is  a  series  of  pnblica- 
tious  based  npon  the  material  of  the  mnseum,  among  which 
one  of  great  importance  has  just  appeared,  in  the  form  of  the 
reenlts  of  an  investigation  of  ibe  fishes,  by  Mr.  Andrew  (3ar- 
rett.  Mr.  Garrett  is  an  Ameiican  by  birth,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Maseum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 
after  which  be  was  engaged  by  the  Messra.  tiodeffroy  in  their 
own  behalE— 12  A,  December  18, 1873, 120. 

CEMBNr  FOB  AqUABIA. 

An  sdliesive  cement  for  aqaaria  may  be  made,  according 
to  Klein,  by  mixing  eqnal  parts  of  flower  of  enlphur,  pnlvei^ 
ized  sal  ammoniac,  and  iron  filings,  with  good  linseed-oil  var- 
nish ;  and  then  adding  enough  of  pui-e  white-lead  to  form  a 
firm,  easily  worked  mass. — 15  C,  XXI.,  396. 


HATDK^L  HISTOBT   Or  THE  BEBUDDAS. 

Dnnng  the  past  winter  Mr.  J.  Matthew  Jones,  a  well-known 
Nova  Scotian  naturalist,  has  been  engaged  in  continning  his 
explorations  into  the  natural  history  of  the  Bermudas,  com- 
menced by  him  many  years  ago.  His  observations  prove,  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  whole  formation  has  suffered,  at  some 
nncertaio  period,  considerable  subsidence,  attended  by  vio- 
lence, and  suggests  the  propriety  of  causing  borings  to  be 
made  to  aaceitaia  the  true  character  of  the  island  founda- 
tion, and  thus  solve  a  question  of  much  importance  to  science. 
The  vegetation  of  the  islands  he  found  to  partake  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  character  of  that  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  especially  as  regards  the  flora  of  the  coast,  which  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  West  Indian  forms  and  others  imported 
accidentally  or  otherwise  from  Europe — species  proved  not 
to  be,  as  a  rnle,  widely  distributed,  but  to  be  mainly  local. 
One  district  in  particular,  not  over  a  square  mile  in  extent, 
named  Walaingham,  which  is  cavernous  in  a  high  degree, 
possesses  plants  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  islands.  Sev- 
eral species  offish  new  to  previous  collections  were  received 
by  Mr.  Jones.  The  genera  Serrantu,  Caranx,  and  Mur^na 
appeared  to  be  best  represented  in  those  waters,  and  of  the 
former  some  immense  specimens  were  met  with.    Carchariaa 
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obacwta  exUta  in  great  abundance,  while  the  larger  ehavlis 
are  not  common.  The  I'leuronectidce  were  not  met  with  at 
all,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  of  Jihomhoidiehthyt, 
supposed  to  be  new.  During  a  violent  southeast  gale  which 
visited  the  islands  in  January  last,  hundreds  of  the  smatterfish, 
some  hitherto  unknown  to  the  iishermen,  were  cast  ashore, 
including  numerous  specimens  of  Atdoaloma  coloratum.  Mr. 
Jones  noticed  material  changes  in  the  habitat  and  abun- 
dance of  certain  marine  molluakB,  compared  with  observations 
made  some  twenty  years  ago.  lAttorina  tniiriccUa,  which 
used  to  occur  in  vast  quantity  on  the  shore  rocks  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  main  island,  proved  to  be  not  nearly  so 
numerous  now ;  while  fj.  ziczac,  which  until  lately  was  com- 
pai'atively  rare  in  that  locality,  is  now  quite  common.  Pec- 
teti  ziczac  also,  which  was  common  about  the  sounds  and  in- 
lets, is  now  confined  to  a  few  localities.  Very  few  migratory 
birds  visited  the.  Bermudas  during  the  winter  of  1873-4 — a 
Bti'ango  occurrence,  which  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  the  nsual  northerly  gales  of  that  season, 

AB6E.VCE   OF  ANIUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  HEDITEBBANBAH. 

Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  re- 
markable absence  ofaniraal  life  in  the  deep  wntere  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, Infers  the  cause,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  muddy 
condition  of  the  bottom  water,  resulting  fram  tlie  minute  par- 
ticles brought  down  from  the  Nile  and  the  Rhone,  and  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  whole  bed  of  the  sea.  Nothing 
appears  to  be  more  injurious  than  an  extremely  fine  sediment 
of  this  nature  continually  in  the  process  of  deposition,  geo- 
logical evidence  showing  clearly  that  the  finest-grained  sedi- 
mentary deposits  are  usually  almost  destitute  of  resident  ani- 
mal life,  the  few  fosails  exbibited  consisting  almost  exclnsive' 
ly  of  sharks'  teeth,  or  the  remains  of  other  free  swimming 
animals  that  have  died  and  sank  to  the  bottom ;  while  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  stratum,  composed  of  coarse-grained 
materials,  life  may  prove  to  be  quite  abundant. 

Another  condition  in  the  Mediterranean,  equally  nnfovora- 
ble  with  this  turbidity,  if  not  more  so,  is  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  produced  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers. 

According  to  determinations  made  by  Dr.Carpenter  in  187], 
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ttie  gases  boiled  off  from  water  brought  up  fi-om  great  depths 
in  the  Mediterranean  coutaiued  only  about  five  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  nnd  thii'ty-fivo  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  remaining 
tiixty  per  cent,  being  carbonic  acid ;  whereas  in  gases  obtain- 
ed from  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic  the  average  percent- 
age of  oxygen  was  about  twenty,  while  that  of  carbonic  acid 
was  between  thirty  and  forty,  this  lai^e  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  not  appearing  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  marine  in- 
vertebrnta  so  long  aa  oxygen  was  present  in  sufficient  propor- 
tion. The  physical  cause  of  this  deficiency  of  oxygen  and 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  the  absence  of  any  bottom 
circulation,  the  whole  interior  of  the  sea  being  in  an  abso- 
lutely stagnant  condition.  The  circumstances  that  produce 
circulation  in  the  ocean  are  not  present  here,  there  being  no 
possibilityof  an  increase  of  the  density  of  the  surface  stratnm 
by  the  reduction  of  temperature,  involving  its  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  to  be  replaced  by  the  bottom  water  coming  to  tho 
top.  On  this  account  the  bottom  water  is  never  disturbed, 
and  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  sediment  accumula- 
ted there  consumes  its  oxygen  bo  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  supplied  from  above,  and  diffused  through  the  vast 
column  of  superincumbent  water,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  scarcely  any  of  the  oxy- 
gen being  left  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  The  existence 
of  a  reef  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  also  effectually  pre- 
vents any  circulation  from  the  Atlantic. — 18  A,  Aiigivtl  29, 
1873,604.  


THE   UECUANICAL  FEBFECTIOK  OF  TBB  BDUAN   tIKABT, 

Mr.  Garrod,  in  an  interesting  lectui'e  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  London,  on  tho  heart  and  the  sphygmograph,  states 
that  the  heart  is  to  he  viewed  as  a  pump,  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  engine  built  as  indicated  by  himself,  and 
BO  regulated  by  means  of  an  elastic  bag  that  the  velocity  of 
the  working  machinery  does  not  vary  with  the  work  to  be 
done.  A  lar^o  number  of  measurements  has  enabled  him  to 
show  that  the  relative  lengths  of  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
portions  of  tlie  pulse  trace  do  not  vary  for  any  given  pulse 
rate,  bnt  that  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  pulse  rate ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  force  of 
the  cai'dioc  muscular  contraction  varies  directly  as  the  blood 
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pressure.  It  nay  also  be  demonstrated  that,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  nntrition  of  tbn  heart's  walls  must  vary  ua  the 
square  root  of  the  length  of  the  diastolic  period. — 12  A,  IX., 
327.  

HAHOGLOBIN   IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  DIFFERENT  AMIUALB. 

As  the  resnlt  of  an  inquiry  by  Quinquand,  in  regard  to  the 
variations  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  In  the  blood  of  di& 
ferent  animals,  and  under  diffei'ent  physiological  conditions, 
the  following  conclnsions  are  reached : 

1.  The  progressive  diminution  in  the  amount  of  hiemoglo- 
bin  contained  in  equal  volumes  of  the  blood  follows,  as  a  rule, 
the  steps  of  the  animal  scale. 

2.  Tlie  blood  of  young  animals  contains  less  hsemoglobiu 
than  that  of  adults.  A  line  representing  the  amount  of 
hsmoglobiii  takes  the  following  course  :  It  falls  slightly  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  extra-uterine  life,  rises  during  child- 
hood, remains  horizontal  duiing.  adult  life,  and  finally  falls 
slowly  during  old  age. 

3.  The  blood  of  birds  is  much  less  rich  in  hfcmoglobin  than 
that  of  mammals,  but  the  weight  of  the  globules  is  rather 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  though  the  mamma- 
lian globules  contain  only  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  albumi- 
nons  material  present  in  those  of  bird& 

4.  As  a  rule,  females  have  less  liEemoglobin  than  males. 

6.  The  lymph  of  crustaceans  contains  four  to  five  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  oxygen  in  100,  whereas  ordinary  water  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  completely  saturated,  contains  only 
one  cubic  centimeter  in  100. -^21  A,  Decetnber,  1B73, 1245. 

TBE   CIBCULATION   07  TUB   BLOOD. 

The  hydrodynamic  laws  that  come  into  play  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  bave  been  elucidated, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph,  but  amoog 
the  various  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  instro- 
ment,  those  recently  puhliahod  by  Mr.  Garrod,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

We  will  preface  a  short  abstract  of  Mr.  Garrod's  late  in- 
vestigation by  the  definition  of  two  terms  used  by  him.  Tbe 
cardiosystole  is  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  the  closing  of  the  aortio 
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valve  in  each  cardiac  revolulion.  The  Bphygmosystole  is  the 
interval  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  aortic 
valve  in  each  cardiac  revolution. 

The  aathor  commences  by  giving  a  table  of  measurements 
that  strongly  substantiate  the  law  previously  published  by 
him :  namely,  that  the  length  of  the  cardiosystole  U  constant 
for  any  given  pulse  rate,  but  varies  as  the  stjuare  root  of  the 
length  of  the  pulse  beat.  A  similar  series  of  fresh  measure- 
ments shows  that  the  length  of  the  sphygmosy stole  is  con- 
stant for  any  given  pulse  rate,  but  varies  as  the  cube  root  of 
the  length  of  the  pulse  beat.  These  laws  apply  to  all  the 
arteries  examined  by  him,  and  must,  therefore,  equally  apply 
to  the  aorta  itself,  and  this  gives  him  the  means  for  deducing 
the  relation  between  the  whole  canliac-systolic  act  and  the 
time  during  which  the  aortic  valve  remains  open,  lie  then 
deduces  (from  an  earlier- published  series  of  measures)  the 
time  required  by  the  second  or  diuhrotio  wave  of  the  pulse 
in  traveling  from  the  aortic  valve  to  the  wrist,  aud  thence  ia 
able  to  conclude  that  the  earlier  primary  ware  takes  the 
same  time  in  going  the  same  distance;  which  conclusion  is 
shown  to  be  justified  by  the  agreement  to  the  third  place  of 
decimals  of  meaaiirements  which  have  been  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently, and  which  is  great  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  methods  and  arguments  employed.  The  author 
then  gives  some  results  obtained  by  the  employment'  of  a 
double  sphygmograpfa,  by  means  of  which  aimnttaneoas  trac- 
ings are  taken  from  two  arteries  at  very  different  distances 
from  the  heart.  It  is  shown  that  the  time  occupied  by  the 
palse  wave  in  traveling  the  distance  of  twenty-three  and  one 
half  inches,  or  the  difference  between  the  wrist  and  ankle 
pulse,  is  0.0012  of  a  minute,  or  0.07  of  a  second  of  time,  in  a 
pulse  of  75  per  minute.  This  interval  varies  very  little  with 
difference  in  pulse  rate,  bub  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  mark- 
ed acceleration  of  the  pulse  wave  as  it  gets  farther  from  the 
heart.— 12  ^,IX.,614.        

HEW  EXPKBIUXNTB  ON  THE  VENOM  OF  EAST  INDIAN  SEBPKNT8. 

Dra.  Fayrer  and  Brunton  have  communicated  to  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  London  an  important  memoir  upon  the  patho- 
logical action  of  Indian  poisonous  snakes,  the  expeiiments 
having  been  conducted  in  London  with  venom  sent  to  £n- 
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gland  iu  a  dried  state.  In  this  form  it  seemed  to  retain  ail 
its  active  properties,  and  to  answer  the  purpose  for  experi- 
ments equally  well  with  the  poison  of  the  living  animal. 

In  these  experiments  tiie  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
poison  of  the  viperine  snakes  from  that  of  the  colubrine  was 
reaffirmed.  The  blood  of  animals  killed  by  the  former  gen- 
erally remained  fluid  after  deatli,  while  that  of  animals  killed 
by  the  latter  formed  a  coagulnm. 

The  immediate  action  of  the  poison  was  fonnd  to  be  due, 
fii-Bt,  to  arrest  of  the  respiration  by  paralysis  of  the  mnscnlar 
apparatus,  by  which  its  fuuotion  is  carried  on  ;  second,  or  by 
mpid  arraat  of  the  heart's  action,  in  cases  where  the  poison 
had  found  direct  entry  by  a  vein ;  third,  to  a  combination 
of  the  two  conditions;  fourth,  when  the  poison  was  in  small 
qnantity,  to  secondary  causes  and  pathological  changes. 
When  the  poison  was  introdnced  into  the  heatt  by  direet 
entry  through  a  vein,  death  was  almost  ins  tan  tan  eons. 

When  the  virus  is  absorbed  into  tlie  blood,  either  by  inoc- 
ulation or  by  application  to  macous  membi-ane,  it  affects  the 
oerebro-spinal  nerve  centres,  the  nerves  and  their  distribu- 
tion, more  especially  the  motor  nerves.  The  sensory  nerves 
are  leas  and  later  affected,  and  the  intelligence  generally 
latest  of  all,  and  slightly.  The  complete  loss  of  the  last  is 
mainly  caused  by  the  circulation  of  the  venoua  blood,  the 
result  of  the  impeded  respiration. 

One  important  fact  was  shown  by  the  experiments :  name- 
ly, that  this  poison  acts  when  intraducod  into  the  stomach, 
and  when  applied  to  the  mucons  or  serous  membrane.  It 
has  generally  been  snpposed,  as  the  I'esult  of  experiment,  that 
serpeut  virus  conld  be  introduced  with  safety  into  the  stom-- 
ach,  but  this  seems  now  to  be  disproved. 

A  remarkable  fact,  previously  announced,  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  these  experiments:  namely,  that  while  serpent 
poison  acts  readily  npon  harmless  snakes,  it  has  no  effect  at 
all  upon  the  poiaonons  species.  Drs.  Brunton  and  Fayrer 
coincide  with  Dr.  Mitchell  as  to  the  difBculty  of  arresting 
the  action  of  serpent  poison  after  it  has  been  fairly  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  very 
many  cases,  where  a  person  is  bitten,  the  poison  is  so  mnch 
diluted  with  the  juices  of  the  mouth,  or  is  otherwise  inert,  as 
frcfjuently  to  have  very  little  effect;  but  the  cases  are  very 
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rare  in  which,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison  has  been 
fairly  introcluced,  death  has  failed  to  supervene. 

The  remedies  iadicated  by  these  gentlemen  as  most  desir- 
able are  such  sa  meohanically  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
poisop  to  the  circulation — namely,  the  ligature  and  the  cau- 
tery; but  these,  to  be  available,  must  be  applied  immediate- 
ly. Btimniants,  such  as  alcohol  and  ammonia,  are  useful,  es- 
pecially where  the  poison  la  severe  bnt  not  fatal  Other  an- 
tidotes are  apparently  inert.  Artificial  respiration  continued 
long  enough  to  admit  the  elimination  of  the  poison  from  the 
breathing  organs,  is  serviceable  under  some  circnmstances. 
—12  A,  IX.,  284.  

COUPOfilTION  OF  TUB   CABni.AaB   OF  THB  SHABK. 

According  to  Petersen  and  Soxhlet,  the  fresh  cai-tilage  of 
the  shark  is  composed  of — organic  matter,  8.03  per  cent.; 
chloride  of  sodium,  16.69  per  cent^ ;  other  inorganic  matter, 
1.08  per  GCQt.  (total  inoi^anic,  17.77  per  cent.) ;  water,  74.20 
per  cent.;  and  the  dried  cartilage  contains  4.80  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter; 
the  latter  belonging  no  doubt  to  the  albumen  group:  whether 
identical  with  chondrine  from  common  cartilage  was  not  in- 
vestigated. The  ashes  gave  chloride  of  sodium,  04.24 ;  soda, 
0.79 ;  pota^,  1.64  ;  lime,  0,40 ;  magnesia,  0.06 ;  sesqnioxide  of 
ir<Hi,0.2T;  phosphoric  acid,  1.03;  sulphuric  acid,  1.88  per  cent. 
The  occurrence  of  a  tissue  so  rich  in  ohioride  of  sodium  is  an 
interesting  physiological  fact,  especially  since  the  flesh  sur- 
rounding it  is  comparatively  wanting  in  salt,  the  fresh  meat 
containing  only  1.16  per  cent,  of  incombustible  matter. 
The  salt  must  therefore  either  be  in  chemical  combination 
with  the  constituents  of  the  tissue,  or  there  mast  be  a  species 
of  attraction  in  the  cartll^e  for  salt,  which  prevents  the 
diffusion  of  the  strongly  saline  flnid  of  the  caitilage  with 
the  less  saline  of  the  flesh.— 18  C,  AaguH  27, 1673,  S63. 

DEyZLOFUBNT   OF  TBETU   IN  THB  ABUADtLLO. 

In  Studying  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  aimadillo 
{Tatueia  peba),  Mr.  Tomes  fiuds,  contrary  to  what  would 
have  been  expected,  that  in  their  earliest  stages  the  first  in- 
dicatioDS  of  tbeir  differentiation  are  manifested  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  "enamel  oi^an  "  as  in  those  of  higher  mammals; 
N 
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whereas,  id  the  teeth  themselTcs,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
no  enamel  present.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  behind  each 
primitive  tooth  a  second  smaller  sao  is  seen,  which  corn^ 
(iponds  in  all  its  relations  with  the  germ  of  the  permaneDt 
tooth  in  other  mammalia.  Consequently,  Tatnaia  peba  at 
least,  among  the  I>aaypodida,  is  not  monophyodont,  as  has 
l>een  previously  stated  by  Rapp,  Oervais,  and  Flower;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Edentata,  as  an  order,  must 
have  descended  from  a  truly  diphyodont  type,  and  have  be- 
oome  Ba1>8equenUy  specialised. — 12  A,  IX.,  192. 

couPOsrrioN  op  bonk. 
According  to  Messrs.  Marley  and  Donath,  the  compound 
of  osseine  with  phosphate  of  lime,  which  exists  in  bones,  is  s 
mechauical  mixture  atid  not  a  chemical  compoond.  The 
grounds  of  this  conolasioo  are  foand  in  the  facts  that  oeseine, 
when  kept  in  contact  with  phosphate  of  lime,  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  it,  and  that  other  colloid  bodies  be- 
sides osseine  and  gelatine,  such  as  albumen,  when  earthly  phos- 
phates are  precipitated  from  the  same  solutions,  are  precipi- 
tated together  with  the  phosphates. 

DIFFBKINO   BTBtrCXtTBB  OF  THE  TABSUB  IN  THE   CEBym^S. 

A  very  snggestive  anatomical  faot  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Vietoi-  Brooke  respecting  the  tarsus  in  certain  of  the 
CervidcB.  He  finds  that,  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Cervvl\i» 
(the  Muntjacs),  the  tarsus,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  naviculo- 
caboid  bone,  together  with  two  separate  cuneiform  bones, 
has  the  outer  of  the  two  cuneiform  masses  anchylosed  to  the 
naviculo-cuboid  mass  to  form  a  single  bone,  leaving  the  mi- 
nute internal  cuneiform  free.  In  a  very  young  specimen  of 
CerviUut  muntjac  the  cuboid  was  free,  and  the  naviculars  an- 
chylosed to  the  outer  cnneiform  bones,  showing  that  the  tend- 
ency to  blend  in  this  direction  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
naviculai's  and  the  cuboid  to  combine.  This  same  peculiarity 
is  also  found  in  the  Fudu  deer  of  South  America, — 12  A,  IX., 
191.  

DUPirr  OK  TBB  VUNCnOSS  OF  l^E  CEBBBBDIL 

M.  Dupny,  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  which 
he  has  lately  made,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  acearaoy  of 
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Professor  Fenier's  researches  in  referenoe  to  the  functions  of 
the  oerebrum,  &rrive8  at  the  following  coDcludons: 

1,  That  it  is  possible  by  excitiDg  certain  points  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  cerebmm  to  obtain  contractions  in  every 
limb. 

2.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  fore-timb  of  (he  oppoute  side  is  that 
affected. 

s.  That  the  electric  current  mnet  be  propagated  to  the 
base  of  the  cerebrum  to  escite  either  the  nerves  which  arise 
from  it  or  the  base  itself  or  the  pons  varolii. 

4.  That  if  the  dura  mater  be  electrically  excited,  contrac- 
tions are  observed  in  the  fore  leg,  and  generally  in  that  of 
the  opposite  side. 

5.  Tlie  fact  that  the  gslvanoscopic  frog  is  thrown  into  s 
state  of  contraction  when  its  nerve  touched  some  point  of 
the  cerebral  mass  far  from  the  point  excited,  confirms  the 
view  that  the  electiic  current  is  propagated. 

6.  Contrary  to  the  effects  obtained  by  Ferrier,  M.  Dnpny 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  effects  upon  the  tongue, 
either  of  projection  or  of  retraction. 

7.  The  whole  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebrum  is  probably  a 
centre  of  reflection  for  a  certain  kind  of  sensibility  capable 
of  exerting  a  reflex  action  on  motor  or  sensory  nerves;  bat 
that  its  preservation  is  not  indispensable  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  voluntary  and  even  intelligent  action. 

8.  In  the  animals  on  which  M.  Dnpny  has  experimented 
contractions  of  the  opposite  limbs  can  still  be  produced,  even 
after  the  ablation  of  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata 
of  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  irritation  is  applied. 
—13  A,  ^edruaiy  H,  1814,178. 

OF    THE    BODT    FLUIDS    OF    FIBH    AUD   INTEHTE- 


Messrs.  Rabutean  and  Papillon  have  been  prosecuting  some 
inquiries  into  the  various  liquids  in  the  cavities  of  fish,  crns- 
taceans,  and  cephalopoda,  and  state  that  the  peritoneal  fluid 
found  in  rays  is  neutral,  or  slightly  acid,  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  an  albuminoid  material,  which  forme  a  rather 
thick  layer  on  the  surface  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated. 
When  kept,  it  gives,  off  an  ammoniacal  odor  resembling 
methylaminc.    The  gastric  juice  of  the  ray  is  rather  acid, 
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and  the  presence  of  bydrochlorio  acid  was  clearly  demon- 
strated.  Hydrobromio  acid,  however,  was  not  found.  The 
blood  of  eea-polypB  gives  no  abBOrption  band  under  the 
Bpectrosoope.  It  becomes  slightly  blue  when  traversed  by  a 
current  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  The  blood  of  the  crab  exhibits 
similar  characterietics ;  and  both  contain  a  coagulable  sub- 
Btance  which  cold  nitric  acid  torus  yellow. — 21  A,  Novembtr^ 
1873,1160.  

COAOIJI,ABILlTT   OF  BBSTTH   AKD  AI£UUEH  DXFBNDENT  OH 
THE   FBESKNCB   07  CABBONIC   ACID. 

A  very  suggestive  and  important  paper  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  Meesra, 
Mathieu  and  Uibatn,  in  which  they  show  that  if  the  gases 
dissolved  in  the  serum  of  blood  be  completely  removed,  an 
albuminous  liquid  ia  obtained  which  does  not  coagulate  even 
at  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  same  fact  was  also  ascertain- 
ed in  regard  to  the  albnmen  of  the  ^g,  and  by  the  nee  of 
proper  pneumatic  apparatus  it  became  poBsible  to  extract 
from  this  albnmen,  not  only  the  gas,  but  also  the  volatile  salts 
which  it  contained ;  and  it  was  furthermore  determined  that, 
while  the  removal  of  the  gas  renders  the  albumen  nncoagu- 
lable  by  heat,  the  disappearance  of  the  volatile  salt  converted 
it  into  a  subatance  analogoas  to  globniine. 

Other  ezperimentB  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gas 
in  the  albumen  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  it  la  really 
the  presence  of  this  which  imparts  the  property  of  coagu- 
lability. The  other  ingredients  are  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
very  small  percentage.  The  amount  of  carbonic  •  acid  gas 
varied  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-four  per  cent.;  of  oxygen 
there  was  about  two  per  cent.,  and  of  nitrogen  from  three  to 
five  per  cent 

When  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  was  re- 
stored to  the  albumen,  no  change  tooli  place  in  its  properties, 
but  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
was  found  to  impart  the  power  of  cot^ulability  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  This  property  of  removing  the  coagulabil- 
ity of  albumen  by  the  extraction  of  carbonic  acid,  and  re- 
Btoring  it  on  its  return,  will  doubtless  be  applied  with  very 
great  efiect  to  many  manufactures  in  which  albnmen  enters 
lately. 
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A  further  ezpertnient  by  these  gentlemen  was  in  reference 
to  ftlbnmen  whioh  bas  been  diluted  with  ten  to  fifteen  times 
its  volume  of  distilled  water.  In  this  condition  it  is  not  co- 
agnlable,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  oarbonic  acid  becomes 
disengaged.  If,  now,  the  solution  be  raised  to  8S°  FAhr.,aDd 
traversed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  atbnminoid 
sabstanoe  becomes  eomptetety  precipitated-  The  authors 
suggest  a  method  by  which  albnmen  that  has  once  been  co- 
agulated by  heat  or  by  an  acid  may  possibly  be  restored  to 
a  soluble  condition. — 6  B,  September  29, 1673, 706. 

INFLUXNCB   OF  SX-ECTBtC  KTIMULATIOIf  OH  THX  BK&Bf   AND 
SPINAI.  COBD. 

Dr.  Ferrier,  of  King's  College,  London,  has  lately  prose- 
cuted sundry  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  electric  etionula- 
tion  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  a  paper  recently 
pabti^ed  gives  certain  conclusions  at  which  be  has  arrived, 
which,  although  imperfect,  as  he  admits,  he  considers  worthy 
of  being  laid  before  the  world,  and  subjected  to  a  thorough 
criticism  by  other  experimenters.     They  are  ss  follows : 

1.  The  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
the  chief  centres  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  the  active  ont- 
ward  manifestation  of  iuteUigeDce. 

2.  The  individual  oonvolutions  are  separate  and  distinct 
centres,  and  in  certain  definite  groups  of  convolutions,  (to 
some  extent  indicated  by  the  researches  of  Fritscb  and  Hitr 
zig),  and  in  corresponding  regions  of  non-convoluted  brains, 
are  localized  the  centres  for  the  various  movements  of  the 
eyelids,  the  face,  the  mouth  and  tongne,  the  ear,  the  neck,  the 
hand,  foot,  and  tail.  Striking  differences,  corresponding  with 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  are  to  be  found  in  the  difierentiation 
of  the  centres.  Thus  the  centres  for  the  tail  in  dogs,  the  paw 
in  cats,  and  the  lips  and  mouth  In  rabbits,  are  highly  differ- 
entiated and  pronounced. 

8.  The  action  of  the  hemispheres  is  in  general  crossed,  bnt 
certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  neck  are  bi- 
laterally co-ordinated  from  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 

4.  The  proximate  causes  of  the  different  epilepsies  are,  as 
Dr.  Hugh  lings-Jackson  supposes,  discharging  lesions  of  the 
different  centres  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  affection 
may  be  limited  artificially  to  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscleB, 
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or  may  be  made  to  involve  all  the  mnscles  presented  in  tbe 
cerebral  hemispheres,  with  foamiog  at  the  mouth,  biting  of 
the  tongue,  and  loss  of  consciousneBs.  When  inducied  arti- 
ticiatly  in  animals,  tbe  aSeotton,  aa  a  rule,  first  invades  tbe 
muscles  most  in  voluntary  use,  in  striking  harmony  with  tbe 
olinioal  observations  of  Dr.  II  ugh  lings- Jackson. 

5.  Chorea  is  of  the  same  nature  as  epilepsy,  dependent  on 
momentary  and  succeasive  discharging  lesions  of  tbe  individ- 
ual cerebral  centres.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Hughlings-Jaclcson's 
vievB  are  ^ain  experimentally  confirmed. 

6.  The  corpora  atriata  have  crossed  action,  and  are  centres 
for  the  mnscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Powerful 
irritation  of  one  causes  rigid  pleurosthotouos,  the  flexors  pre- 
dominating over  the  extensors. 

7.  The  optic  thalamus,  fornix,  hippooampns  m^or,  and  con- 
volutions  gronped  around  it,  have  no  motor  signification,  and 
are  probably  connected  with  sensation. 

8.  The  optic  lobes,  or  corpora  quadrigemina,  besides  being 
concerned  with  vision  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are 
centres  for  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  legSL 
Irritation  of  these  centres  causes  rigid  opisthotonos  and  tris- 
mus. 

9.  The  cerebellum  is  the 'co-ordinating  centre  for  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball  E^ch  separate  lobule  {in  rabbits)  is  a 
distinct  centre  for  special  alterations  of  the  optic  axes. 

10.  On  the  integrity  of  these  centres  depends  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

11.  Nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  is  an  epilep- 
tifoi'm  affection  of  the  cerebellar  oculo-motorial  centres. 

12.  These  results  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  enable  ns  to  localize  with  greater  cer- 
tainty manyforms  of  cerebral  lesion. — 20^,-4Ky.  30, 1878,233, 

HALPOKUATIOH   OF  FISH   EHBBYOS. 

Fish-cultnrists,  especially  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
various  species  of  the  Salmonida,  are  frequently  struck  with 
the  numerous  cases  of  malformation  in  the  embryos  hatched 
out  by  them ;  these  sometimes  constituting  a  marked  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number,  resulting,  it  is  supposed,  from 
too  great  rapidity  of  development,  or  some  other  at  present 
unknown  agency.    In  some  instances  the  percent^e  is  so 
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large  as  materially  to  aSect  the  nnmber  of  salable  fish  pro- 
duced, as  they  sooner  or  later  auocumb  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

Dr.  Snoch,  of  Uosoow,  has  lately  been  etady ing  the  nature 
of  malformations  in  the  trout,  salmon,  and  whitefisb,  and 
finds  the  most  common  monstrosities  to  consist  in  the  pps- 
session,  first,  of  two  heads;  second,  of  a  double  vertebral 
column  and  cord ;  third,  of  malformation  aa  regards  diverr 
genee  of  the  body  from  its  axis  of  length ;  fonrtli,  of  defects 
of  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  fifth,  of  anomalies  in  the  vege- 
tative sphere ;  mxth,  of  detects  in  the  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  possible  that  similar  malformations  occur  in  equal 
proportions  in  other  fishes,  but  such  of  these  as  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  student  are  usually  so  small  as  not  to 
be  appreciable.  Malformations  are,  indeed,  quite  common  in 
the  goldfish  and  carp,  particularly  tlie  former;  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  already  developed  a  number  of  special  races  bear- 
ing distinctive  names,  aitd  characterized,  among  other  feat- 
ures, by  the  possession  of  an  extra  namber  of  taiUi — 18  A, 
January  2, 1874,  382.  

HEBBDITABT  TBAKBVISSIOK   OF  PHYSICAL  PECCTLIABTnES. 

As  a  cODtribntion  to  the  question  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  physical  peculiarities,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  a 
naeeting  of  the  Physiological  Society  of  London,  Mr.  E.  Ward 
exhibited  two  feet  of  a  fawn,  the  mother  of  which  bad  double 
hind-feet,  and  had  for  several  years  brought  forth  young  hav- 
ing the  same  malformation. — I^oc.  Zool  9oe.,Ximdon,  Jan- 
uary 20, 1874.  

SAPIBmr  OF  TBB   ACTION  OF  THE  NEBTBS. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  by  Exner  to 
determine  the  reaction  time  of  the  senaorium ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  time  required  to  convey  an  impression  along  the  nerves 
to  the  brain,  and  to  convey  an  order  from  the  brain  to  any 
portion  of  the  body,  together  with  the  interval  required  by 
the  brain  to  deliberate  and  act.  Exner's  method  of  observa- 
tion consisted  in  stimulating  some  portion  of  the  body,  and 
requiring  the  person  immediately  to  make  a  signal  by  press- 
ing a  teJegraphic  key  with  the  right  hand.  Marks  were  pro- 
duced on  a  blackened  cylinder,  both  at  stimulation  and  at  sig- 
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Tialing,  and  the  interval  was  noted  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  the  chronogi-aph.  The  reaction  time  ranged  between 
thirteen  and  thirty-aix  hnndredths  of  a  second,  and  seems  in- 
dependent of  age,  being  sborteBt  in  those  who  have  the  habit 
of  coneontration.  The  tables  also  show  it  to  have  been 
fihortest  when  the  stimulation  was  applied  to  the  eye  by 
means  of  an  electric  shock ;  arid  then  Ibllow,  in  order,  an 
electric  shock  given  to  the  finger  of  the  lefl  hand,  a  sudden 
sound,  an  electric  shock  to  the  forehead,  a  shock  to  the  right- 
hand  finger,  the  sight  of  an  electric  spark,  and,  lastly,  a  ahock 
communioated  to  the  toes  of  the  left  foot. — ^12^,  IX.,  llfi, 

THE  BEA-EESFBHT  ON  THE   ECOTCII   COAST. 

The  latest  sea-serpent  story  is  that  of  Mr.  James  M.  Jouaas, 
as  communicated  to  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  the  well-known  lisb- 
culturist,  and  pabltshed  in  the  London  J^isld  for  the  l&tb  of 
November,  'fhis  gentleman  is  vouched  for  by  Mr,  Francis 
as  being  a  man  of  science,  and  not  easily  duped.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  animal  was  about  the  middle  of  September, 
near  Lothbeg,  in  Scotland,  when  it  waa  seen  by  two  ladies. 
The  next  morning  an  animal  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  long 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Sontar  rushing  along  near  the  shore,  and 
occasionally  raising  its  head  to  a  height  of  abont  four  feet 
above  the  water.  The  next  day  at  noon,  on  a  calm  sea,  Mr. 
JouasB  saw,  throngh  a  glass,  about  half  a  mile  out,  a  floating 
object  which  was  certainly  part  of  some  sort  of  beast,  dead 
or  basking.  It  drifted  along  with  the  tide,  but  at  no  time 
did  it  raise  itself  higher  than  when  first  seen.  The  color 
was  brown  and  light  yellow,  the  apparent  sise  about  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  cut  accompanying  the  communication  in 
The  Mdd  shows  a  not  very  distant  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  sketches  heretofore  made  of  the  so-called  sea-serpent. — 
l9A,I{m!ember  15,1873,511. 

A  HEW   BONS   GATE   IN  SWITZBRLAND. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874,  in  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
h&nsen,  some  children,  when  on  a  botanical  exonrsion,  made 
the  interesting  discovery  of  a  bone  cave  near  Thaingen,  fnll 
of  bones  and  flint  implements,  which  were  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Keller.  Among  these  were  numerona  bones 
bearing  drawings  executed  with  a  sharp  flint,  one  of  which 
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was  tbat  of  a  randeer  browung,  remarkable  for  preoision  of 
drawiog  and  delicacy  of  execution.  According  to  M.  Ber- 
trand,  these  remains  must  be  over  4000  years  old ;  and  ho 
auggestB  that  the  contributioo  of  the  troglodyte  populations 
of  Qaal  to  European  civiUeation  may  have  been  the  arts  of 
design.~13  A,  March  21, 1874,  320. 

UAUUOTH   CAVB  IN  POLAND. 

A  hone  cavern  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Poland,  near 
Wieniskow,  and  named  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  allusion  to 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  European  mammoth  which  it  has 
yielded.  It  has  also  furnished  a  laige  number  of  stone  im- 
plements, the  materials  for  their  conetruotloo  having  been  ob- 
tMned  from  siliceous  nodules  in  the  neighboring  o&litic  rocks. 
— IG  A,  May  9, 1874, 633. 


I  Itf  NOKWAT. 

Zeigler  has  lately  discovered  near  Drontheim,  in  Norway, 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first  illnstration  of  the  kjoekkenmod- 
dtng  (or  shell  heaps)  yet  found  in  that  country;  this  consist- 
ing of  a  large  mass  of  broken  animal  bones  and  shells  mixed 
with  a  little  earth.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  a  dark  layer, 
indicating  traces  of  fire,  in  the  form  of  bits  of  charcoal,  etr. 
—SO  C,  Jamtarjf,  1 874, 5. 

PBKFABBD   HBAD8  OF  ICACAS   INDIANS. 

Among  the  choicest  and  rarest  objects  of  archnological 
museums  may  be  mentioned  certain  heads  prepared  by  the 
Maoas  Indians  of  Ecuador,  residing  upon  the  Upper  Amazon, 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  sise — in  this 
respect  not  exceeding  that  of  a  small  monkey.  Knmerous 
hypotheses  have  been  presented  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  these  objects;  but,  according  to  a  recent  communication 
from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  instead  of  being  the  heads  of  enemies, 
they  are  actually  the  mementos  of  departed  friends.  They 
are  severed  from  the  body,  and  then  prepared  by  boiling  with 
an  infusion  of  herbs,  nntil  the  bones  and  other  internal  parts 
can  be  removed  through  the  hole  of  the  neck.  Heated  stones 
are  then  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  the  skin  of  the  head 
dried  up,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  contraotod.  A  string 
is  then  run  through  the  head  for  convenience  of  suspension 
N  2 
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in  the  hat,  and  the  head,  having  been  BOlemnly^  abnaed  by  the 
owner,  has  its  mouth  sewed  up  to  prevent  a  chance  for  a  re- 
ply.—15  A,  At^mt  30^1813,^78. 

TBB  FOSBIl.  HAN   OF  MIEHTOHB. 

Much  interest  was  excited  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  dis- 
covery by  Mr,  E.  Riviftre  of  sundry  prehistoiic  skeletons  in 
the  caverns  of  Baou38e-Kouss4,  near  Mentoue,  these  presenting 
sorae  marked  peculiarities  as  compared  with  the  human  frame- 
wort  of  more  modem  times. 

Referring  to  previous  articles  on  this  subject,  we  may  re- 
mark that  in  June  of  1873  an  adult  skeleton  was  diBoovered 
in  cave  No.  6,  one  other  liaving  been  previously  found  there ; 
and  near  to  it,  and  almost  at  its  feet,  were  the  remains  of  a 
youth  of  about  filieen  years  of  age.  The  bones  of  another 
child  were  found  on  the  27th  of  January,  1674,  in  cavern 
No.  1. 

According  to  Dr.  Riviere,  the  discovery  of  this  new  skele- 
ton confirms  the  existence  of  certain  supposed  rites  among 
these  early  people,  the  red  color  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  hearth 
upon  which  they  rest,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  ore, 
vbioh  had  been  apparently  heaped  up  purposely  over  the 
body.  There  were  also  implements  of  bone  and  stone,  orna- 
ments of  shell  and  of  perforated  teeth,  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  skull  presents  much  the  same  peculiarities  as  iu  the 
other  instances,  being  decidedly  dolichocephalic,  with  a  pow- 
erful lower  jaw,  prominent  thick  teeth,  and  the  mascular  at- 
tachments strongly  marked.  Aronnd  the  head  were  numer- 
ous shells  belonging  to  JVossn,  Suceinum,  Cotumbeiia,  and 
Cypraia,  and  with  some  canine  teeth  of  the  stag,  both  shells 
and  teeth  occurring  in  very  large  numbei-s. 

Besides  these,  there  were  bones,  teeth,  and  mandibles  of 
mm inants,  pachyderms,  and  rodents,  some  fragments  of  deer 
antlere,  etc. — 1  B,  May  17, 1874, 97. 

TBEB-VTLLAGEfi  OF  THE  &OLOUON  ISLAITDS. 

The  report  of  the  cruise  of  the  British  ship  JBlaneht  amon^ 
the  Solomon  Islands  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
tree-villages  peculiar  to  Isabel  Island,  one  of  the  group.  At  tho 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  biindrud  f^et,  is  situated  a  grove 
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of  gigantic  trees,  io  the  branoheB  of  which  are  houses  of  the 
people.  Tlie  steins  of  these  trees  run  up  perfectly  straight, 
growing  without  a  brauch  to  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ieet.  One  ascended  by  Captain  Siimpson, 
of  tfae  JUancAgyhnA  a  house  built  in  Lt  at  a  hei,^ht  of  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground ;  one  close  to  it,  at  one  hnndi-ed  and 
twenty  feet.  The  only  means  of  approach  to  the  honses  is 
by  a  ladder  mode  of  a  creeper,  suspended  fiom  a  post  within 
the  bouse,  and  which  can  be  hauled  up  at  will.  Each  hou^e 
contains  from  ten  to  twelve  natives,  and  an  ample  store  of 
stones  is  kept  for  defense,  Theiie  honses  are,  in  fact,  used  as 
fortresses  and  for  sleeping-places,  while  those  for  ordinary 
use  are  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The  object  of  this  curious 
mode  of  building  is  to  secure  protection  agninst  their  fellow- 
natives,  as  they  wage  a  constant  mutual  warfare,  often  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  each  other's  beads  as  tropliies. — 12  A, 
November  20, 1873, 64.        

WOIF-CHILDEKK   IN   INDIA. 

From  the  days  of  Romulus  and  Remus  to  the  present, 
stories  are  continually  rife  of  children  having  taken  up  their 
abode  with  wolves,  and  assuming  more  or  less  of  their  charac- 
ter, A  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject 
is  found  in  the  June  number,  for  1873,  of  the  Proceedingt  of 
the  Agiatic  Hociely  of  Sengal,  where  Mr.  V,  Ball,  oflhe  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  India,  presents  a  note  of  children  found  liv- 
ing with  wolves  in  the  northwestern  province  of  Oude.  This 
gentleman  gives  an  extract  fi-om  a  letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Orphanage  at  Secundra,  in  relation  to  a  boy 
who  was  found,  as  it  states,  in  a  wolf  den  where  some  Hin- 
doos were  hunting  wolves.  He  had  been  burned  oat  of  the 
den  with  the  wolves,  and  brought  to  the  Orphanage  with  the 
soars  and  wonnds  still  on  him.  In  his  habiu  he  was  a  per- 
fectly wild  animal  in  every  respect,  drinking  like  a  dog,  and 
liking  a  bone  and  raw  meat  better  than  any  thing  else.  He 
would  never  remain  with  the  other  boys,  hiding  away  in  any 
dark  corner,  and  never  wearing  olothes,  but  tearing  them  into 
fine  shreds.     He  died  a  few  mouths  after  being  taken, 

Another  boy,  also  found  among  wolves,  and  likewise 
brought  to  the  Orphanage,  is  now  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  has  been  at  the  Orphanage  moiv  thrm  six  • 
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moDtbs.  He  has  been  taaght  to  make  sounds,  bat  can  not 
yet  speak.  He  has  learned  to  eat  oooked  meat,  but  still  does 
not  disdain  to  pick  a  bone. 

These  boys  were  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
they  moved  about  on  their  b«ndB  and  feet,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  real  wolves.  Before  eating  or  tasting  auy  food,  they 
smelled  it,  and  if  the  smell  did  not  suit  them  they  threw  it 
away.— .Proc  Asiatic  Soc  of  JSengal,  June,  leTa,  128. 

HABITS   OF  A   YOUMO  fiOBIIXA. 

Mr.  R,  B.  Walker  writes  from  Corisco  Bay,  in  Western  AfHoa, 
in  regard  to  a  young  gorilla  which  he  had  alive  for  some  time, 
and  hoped  to  forwai'd  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Contrary  to  the  nsnal  assumption  in  regard  to  this  species, 
the  apecimeo  in  question  proved  to  be  extremely  docile  and 
perfectly  tame.  When  first  purchased  it  was  shy  and  stis- 
pioiouB,  but  not  spiteful.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  week 
it  was  led  aroand  without  resistance,  and  it  ate  whatever  eat- 
able thing  it  could  lay  its  hands  on,  including  a  basin  of  con- 
densed milk  with  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  in  it.  It  was  quite 
tatne,  eating,  Bleeping,  and  playing  with  a  large  bnll-terrler, 
the  two  animals  being  constantly  together.  It  unfortunate- 
ly disappeared  one  night,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
overboard. — 11  -4,  Woucmfor  4, 1873,  e84, 

PAUCTTT   OF  MAinLLLB  IN  CUBA. 

The  great  paucity  in  speties  of  native  mammals  in  the  isl- 
and of  Cnba,  and  the  West  Indies  generally,  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  a  recent  catalogae  by  the  well-known  Cuban  naturalist, 
Dr.  Oundlach,  giving  but  twenty-four  species,  of  which  nine- 
teen consist  of  various  species  of  bats.  Que  is  a  Solenodon, 
belonging  to  the  inseotivora ;  three  are  species  of  Capromyt, 
a  form  of  hystricine  rodents,  allied  to  the  agoutis;  and  one 
the  manatee.  All  the  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  mana- 
tee  (which  really  belongs  to  the  waters  and  not  to  the  land), 
are  extremely  diminutive.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  there 
wei-e  more  kinds  or  of  larger  siEe.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  at  one  geological  period  the  West  Indies  were  connected 
with  the  continent,  or  formed  a  large  area;  and  certain  pale- 
ontological  indications  show  that  at  one  time  the  fauna  was 
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more  varied.  Quite  a  camber  of  large  species  offoaeil  mam- 
malia have  been  described  hj  Professor  Cope,  and  doubtless 
others  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 

FOSSIL  SIBBNUBS  IH  OBBAT  BBTTAIN. 

rniefirst  evidence  of  the  existinice  of  fossil  sirenians  in  Great 
Britain  was  presented  by  Professor  Flower  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Geological  Society  ia  the  form  of  a  species  of  So- 
lii/terhtm,  called  by  him  M.  canhami.  It  was  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  crag  fossils  gathered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Canbara  from 
the  Red  Crag,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk. — 12  J,  JVocem- 
i«r6, 1878, 13.  

BVBBTOLOGT   OF  THE   LXUUBS. 

M.  Milne-Edwards  has  recently  investigated  the  embryol- 
ogy of  the  lemurs,  and  finds  the  plaoentation  of  these  animals 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  QuaA'umana,  to  which 
order  they  have  been  heretofore  referred.  The  resemblances 
are  ta  the  Camiwra.  Hence  Professor  Milne-Edwards  is  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  a  distinct  order  between  the  two 
mentioned.  This  conclnsion  as  to  their  affinities  is  a  highly 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  view  recently  expressed  by 
Professor  Cope,  in  lEIayden's  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories for  1872,  that  the  quadrumanous  genus  TomiUierium, 
discovered  by  him  in  the  Wyoming  tertiary,  combined  equal- 
ly the  characters  of  the  ooati  and  the  kiukajou  (South  Amer- 
ican Gamivor<ii  with  those  of  monkeys.  Thus  the  study  of 
the  skeleton  of  vertebrates  foreshadows  the  results  derived 
from  the  soft  parts.  

GENESIS   OF  THE  BOBSE. 

Professor  Marsh,  in  the  American  Joumcd  of  Snienee  for 
March,  presents  a  communication  opon  certain  fossil  equiue 
mammals  from  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  West,  in  which 
he  throws  some  new  light  upon  the  much-vexed  subject  of 
the  genealogy  of  the  modem  horse.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
he  remarks  that  the  American  representative  of  the  modern> 
horse  is  tbe  extinct  £!qwu  fi-atermis  of  Leidy,  a  species  al- 
most if  not  entirely  identical  with  the  Old  World  Equm  oa- 
baUut  of  Linnnns,  to  which  the  present  species  belongs. 

The  Hue  of  succession  of  the  European  horse  has  been  pre- 
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flented  by  Huxley ;  but  Professor  Marsh  thinks  that  this  with 
the  AmeiioiD  horae  waa  more  direct  and  the  record  more 
complete.  The  natural  sequence  of  the  descending  order 
would  be —  Orohippua,  of  the  eocene ;  JUtohijqmt  and  Ancki- 
MeriunijOf tlie  miocene ;  Anthippua,  Hipparion,  Protohipptu, 
and  Ptiohippat,  of  the  pliocene ;  and  Eqmu,  quateniary  and 
recent— 4  J>,  March,  1814, 247. 

NBW  ZEUGLODON   IN  FBANCB. 

Delfortrie  baa  lately  announced  the  occurrence  atZwglodon 
\u  the  Faluns,  in  the  southwest  of  France,  and  remarks  npou 
the  interest  attaching  to  this  fact.  The  seuglodon  has  be«i 
hitherto  suppoiwd  to  be  confined  to  America,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  same  group  of  fossil  cetaceans  in  Europe  being  the 
genas  Squalodon,  The  species  is  described  as  Zeuglodon  mu- 
canttm,  Delfortrie,  aud  has  the  same  crenulatiou  of  the  edges 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  &mily. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  geological  readers  that  the 
&^fiuned  £ydrarcAoi,  or  supposed  sea-serpent,  of  Eoch,  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  mounted  so  as 
to  represent  an  animal  one  hundred  feet  id  length,  after  being 
considered  for  a  time  as  a  reptile,  was  ultimately  shown  to 
be  a  Zeugiodon,  and  to  belong  to  the  family  of  cetaceans. — 
1  ^.Jiftmory,  1874,297.   


The  French  scientific  journals  express  much  gratificaUon 
at  the  recent  Introduction  into  the  museum  of  the  Jardln  dea 
Plantes  of  the  most  complete  skeleton  of  the  megatberium 
yet  known.  This  was  obtained  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Se- 
guin,  a  French  collector,  in  South  America;  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  It  has  been  cleaned  from  its  matrix,  and  placed 
where  it  can  be  examined. 

A  writer  in  Nature  informs  us  that  this  skeleton  forms  the 
fifth  of  all  that  are  known  to  public  museuuiB — one  in  Mad- 
•rid,  the  second  In  London,  the  third  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
fourth,  a  very  imperfect  one,  in  the  Normal  School  of  Paris. 

These  have  all  been  found  in  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  or  in  Paragnay,  principally  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Tlie  specimen  now  Introduced  to  the 
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notice  of  the  scientific  world  is  not  the  largest  known,  al- 
thongb  it  18  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect.  It  is  about  17^ 
feet  long,  I&j-  feet  high,  and  7^  broad. 

These  remains  have  liitherto  been  in  the  post-plioceue  for- 
mation, and  the  fact  that  all  the  ekeletous  have  been  very 
perfect,  with  the  bones  in  proper  relationship  to  each  other, 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  animals  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
sudden  delage  of  mnd,  atone,  and  gravel,  and  were  not  float- 
ed in  water  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  Mr.  Segnin  obtained 
human  bones  in  such  counection  with  the  remains  of  the 
megatherium  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  alt  were 
baried  simultaneously,  and  by  the  same  catastrophe, 

ANTABTTIC  WBAUNQ. 

The  two  arctic  whalers.  Captain  David  Gray,  of  tbo  £!dipae, 
and  Captain  John  Gray,  in  view  of  the  diminution  of  whales 
in  the  arctio  seas,  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  whales 
of  a  species  similar  to  tbe  rigbt-whale,  or  Greenland  whale, 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  viuinity  of  the  south  pole,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  whale-fishery  within  that  area 
will  be  attended  with  profitable  results.  They  accordingly 
propose  to  leave  Peterhead  in  August  for  that  portion  of  the 
antarotic  area  lying  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
ninety  degrees  west,  as  being  the  locality  promising  the  most 
valuable  resnlts.  This  ground  they  are  to  reach  in  the  end 
of  October,  and  the  fishery  is  to  be  prosecuted  during  the 
four  following  months,  the  vessels  returning  in  May.  Tlio 
distance  does  not  exceed  7200  miles  from  Great  Britain,  or  a 
two  months'  easy  passage.  They  recommend  tbe  use  of  two 
steamers  of  SOO  tons  and  120  horse-power.  —  6  A,  March, 
1874, 613.  

EZTBBHIKATIOH    OF   BUFFALOKS. 

The  enormous  ext«nt  of  the  destruction  of  buffaloes  on  the 
Western  pluns  seems  to  have  undergone  no  diminution  dar- 
ing the  present  winter,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that, 
should  this  continue  a  few  years  longer,  the  animal  will  be- 
come as  scarce  as  is  its  European  congener  at  the  present 
day.    Notwithstanding  the  countless  herds  of  bisons  that 
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covered  the  plains  of  Central  Europe  in  the  time  of  Ciesar, 
and  Bubseqnently,  it  is  stated  that  all  that  are  now  liviug  in 
Europe  cousiBt  of  a  herd  of  lesa  than  fifty  in  Lithuania,  where 
they  are  cai-efnily  preserved  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a 
death  penalty  being  executed  upon  those  who  wiUfully  mo- 
lest them.  A  few  are  Btill  living  in  the  Caucasus,  but  even 
there  they  are  extremely  rare. 

At  present  thousands  of  buffaloes  are  slaughtered  every 
day  for  their  hides  alone,  which,  however,  have  glutted  the 
market  to  snob  an  extent  that,  whereas  a  few  years  i^o  they 
were  worth  three  dollars  apiece  at  the  railroad  stations,  skins 
of  bulls  now  bring  but  one  dollar,  and  those  of  cows  and 
calves  sixty  and  forty  cents  respectively. 

A  recent  short  surveying  expedition  in  Kaneae  led  to  the 
discovery  ofthe  fact  that  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Republican, 
upon  one  spot,  were  to  be  counted  six  thousand  five  hundred 
carcasses  of  buffaloes,  from  which  the  hides  only  had  been  strip- 
ped. The  meat  was  not  touched,  but  left  to  rot  on  the  plains. 
At  a  short  distance  hundreds  more  of  carcasses  were  discov- 
ered, and,  in  fact,  the  whole  plains  were  dotted  with  putrefy- 
ing remains  of  buffaloes.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at 
least  two  thousand  hunters  encamped  along  the  plains  hnnt- 
iiig  the  buffalo.  One  party  of  sixteen  stated  that  they  had 
killed  twenty-eight  hundred  during  the  past  summer,  the 
hides  only  being  utilized. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  important  that  Bome  remedy  should 
be  provided  for  this  evil,  but  what  will  answer  the  purpose 
it  is  difficult  to  suggesL  As  these  animals  range  almost  en- 
tirely within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  it  is  within 
the  province  of  Congi-ess  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  their  de- 
struction, but  the  difficulties  lie  in  the  matter  of  enforcing 
them.  Possibly  some  provision  for  seising  and  confiscating 
the  green  hides,  along  certain  lines  of  railway,  or  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  to  be  at^ 
tached  to  the  violation  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  might  ac- 
complish the  result;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  is  one  that 
demands  the  prompt  attention  of  legislators,  in  view  of  the 
relationship  of  this  animal  to  the  welfare  ofthe  Indians,  and 
the  reaction  which  their  destitution  will  produce  upon  the 
scattered  white  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  range  of 
both  buflaloes  and  Indiana 
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DEINOUTB,  A   HtSW  OKBtJS   OP  BTSTKtdirK  BODENIS. 

Dr.  Peters  has  published  the  deaonption  of  a  remarlcable 
new  genua  of  hyatricine  rodents,  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Pern,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Deitwtnys  branckii. 
The  animal  ia  of  about  the  size  and  general  appearanoe  of  the 
well-known  paoa  (Ccelogenyg paca),  but  has  only  four  toes, 
nhort,  rounded  eara,  a  fiasared  upper  lip,  very  broad  incisor 
teeth,  and  a  bushy  tail.  It  ia  closely  allied  to  other  South 
American  genei-a,  bat  has  characteristics  entitling  it  to  a  dia- 
tinct  generic  rank.  Ita  resemblance  to  the  paca  ia  increased 
by  its  black  color,  with  a  serJea  of  white  spota  arranged  in 
stripes  on  either  side  of  the  body.  It  occurs  in  the  oolony 
of  Amable  Maria,  on  the  Montafia  deVitoc,  Peru,  where,  bow- 
ever,  it  ia  nre.^Monatabtri6fU  der£.  P.  Akademie  derWita., 
1878,662.  

D16C0TSBT  OF  A  MBW  DBPOBIT  OF  MOA   BONEB  IN  HBW 
ZBALAMD. 

The  discovery  of  a  lai^  daposit  of  moa  bonea  ia  Minouaced 
as  having  been  made  in  a  awamp  at  Hamilton,  in  Oti^o,  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  the  bones  of  the  dlnomis,  those  of 
aptomie,  harpagomis,  etc.  The  whole  collection  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  curator  of  the  Otago  Museum. 

TBK  NEW  FOBSn.  BIRD  OF  THE  BHEPFET  CLAT. 

Much  interest  was  excited  some  time  ago  by  the  announce- 
ment by  Profeaaor  Owen  of  hia  diacovery,  in  the  London 
Sheppey  clay,  of  the  skull  of  a  bird  provided  witfa  distinct 
tooth  proceasea  along  the  edges  of  each  jaw,  and  which  was 
named  by  him  Odontc^Jteryx  toliapicut.  Id  tbe  November 
number  of  the  journal  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
Profeaaor  Oweu'a  paper  appears,  with  full  illuatrations,  show- 
ing tbe  apeoiea  to  poesees  very  remarkable  characteriatics. 
The  dentary  projectiona,  which  are  processes  of  the  bone,  are 
from  three  to  four  lines  in  length,  and  the  larger  onea  were 
])robabIy  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw. 

Although  in  aome  respects  this  bird  resembles  the  gannets 
and  the  geese,  it  is  altogether  unique,  and  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  class.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  iu  Professor 
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Owen's  mind,  tliat  it  waa  s  warm-blooded  biped,  with  wings, 
and  that  it  was  web-footed,  and  probably  a  fish-eater;  and 
that  in  the  capture  of  ita  slippery  prey  it  was  aided  by  this 
armature  of  the  jawa. 

This  bird  is  not  to  be  coDfonnded  with  the  IcfUhyomia  of 
Professor  Marsh,  which,  indeed,  is  still  more  abnormal,  in  the 
fact  that  the  t«eth,  iDstead  of  being  merely  processes  of  the 
jaw-bone,  such  as  is  seen  to  some  extent  in  birds  like  the 
merganser,  are  aotnally  implanted  in  distinct  sockets.-^  Quar. 
Jour.  Oeol.  Soe.  (yfZondon,  Ifommber  1, 1873,  fill. 

FOSSIL  BOO  FBOM  TBB  CBBBeONBSDS. 

A  fossil  egg  recently  found  in  the  Chersonesns  has  been 
added  to  the  treasures  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum  at  a 
cost  of  t850.  It  is  7.2  inches  in  tenirth  and  e  inches  in  the 
shortest  diameter ;  its  capacity  is  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 
forty  to  forty-four  ben's  eggs.  It  is  thus  larger  than  the  e^ 
of  the  ostrich,  but  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  epiomis, 
which  has  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  14B  hen's  eggs.  Noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  family  to  wiuoh  this  egg  belongs.— 12  A, 
January  22, 1 874,  285.        


A  commuDication  has  lately  been  made  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  by  Mr.  Atph.  Milne-Edwards,  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  the  color  of  certain  birds  and  their 
geographical  distribution,  having  special  reference  to  the 
fauna  of  Polynesia.  His  Inquiries  have  embraced  not  only  re- 
searches into  the  abrolute  fact  of  melanism  in  the  way  of 
black  plumage,  but  also  the  degree  to  which  this  influence 
has  modified  the  true  colors.  lieferririg  to  the  fact  that  birds 
with  black  plumage  are  found,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in 
certain  families  of  wide  geographical  extent,  the  tendency  to 
melanism  is  exhibited  decidedly  only  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, and  especially  in  the  portion  embracing  New  Zea- 
land, Papon  asia,  Madagascar,  and  intermediate  regions.  Thus, 
in  the  swans,  all  the  species  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are 
white ;  in  New  Holland,  however,  there  is  a  species  that  is 
entirely  black,  while  in  Chili  and  elsewhere  in  South  Amer- 
ica we  have  the  Coscoroba  swan,  entirely  while,  with  some 
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of  the  quills  bl&ck,  differing  in  this  latter  reBpect  alone  from 
the  allied  speciee  in  China. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  black  parrots,  Professor  Edwards 
remarks  that  none  of  these  are  to  be  found  black  in  America 
or  Asia,  nor  in  Africa  excepting  alorg  the  borders  of  the  Mo- 
zsnihiqne  Channel,  though  they  are  not  rare  in  the  more 
Bonthern  regions  inclnded  in  the  limits  mentioned,  some  of 
them  being  entirely  black,  and  others  with  a  gloss  of  this 
eolor,  so  as  to  obsoare  the  other  tints. — 6B,^ee.  2S,  1873, 
16fil.  

NBW  CLASSIFICATION  OP  BIBDS. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Garrod  has  lately  presented  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London  a  new  scheme  tor  the  classification  of  birds, 
based  principally  on  the  dispoBitioD  of  their  muscles  and  oth- 
er soft  parts.  The  olassifications  previously  made  use  of 
have  rested  mainly  upon  the  osteology  and  the  external  an- 
atomy. Snndevall,  according  to  Mr.  Garrod,  is  the  only  or- 
nithologist who  has  made  any  generalizations  respecting 
myology  which  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  snb- 
jeot. 

Mr.  Garrod  has  found,  in  comparing  birds  bnt  distantly  re- 
lated to  each  other,  that  important  myological  differences 
exist  between  them ;  and  the  more  he  extended  his  research- 
es, the  more  distinctly  has  he  been  able  to  point  out  striking 
family  characters  which  he  thinks  shonld  be  used  in  classifi- 
cation. The  muscles  that  he  takes  principally  into  consider- 
ation are  the  five  following:  (1)  The /emoro-centdal,  vhieh 
runs  from  the  linea  twpera  of  the  femur,  near  its  head,  to  the 
sides  of  the  tail  vertebra;  (2)  the  accetioTy  femoro-^xtudal, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  last,  and  behind  it,  from  below  the 
femur-head  to  the  ischium;  (3)  the  aemUendinomuj  which 
crosses  the  first-named  muscle  superficially,  and  arises  frem 
the  lower  part  of  the  ischium,  to  be  inserted  into  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  tibia-head ;  (4)  the  accesaory  temiiendinosua, 
which  arises  from  the  distal  end  of  the  linea  cutpera,  and 
joins  the  fibres  of  its  larger  namesake  obliquely  just  before 
their  insertion;  (5)  the  ambiene,  that  peculiar  slender  mns- 
cle  which  arises  from  jnst  above  the  acetabulum,  and,  aher 
running  obliquely  through  the  Hgamentum  pateU»,  joins  the 
tendon  of  the.Tlexorjjer/'omdw  digitorum. 
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He  has  niade  obBervationa  on  these  five  mnacles  with  more 
than  five  hundred  species  of  birds,  and  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety a  table,  showing,  by  means  of  formnl»,  to  what  extent 
these  muBcles  are  represented  in  their  development  in  the 
different  families.  The  scheme  of  olaBsification,  based  npon 
these  muscles,  as  fnmtshed  by  Mr.  Garrod,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  classiGcatioD  hitherto  adopted,  although 
our  prejudices  are  occasionally  somewhat  shocked,  as  by  the 
i:loBe  apposition  of  the  accipitres  and  Btegauopodea. 

The  general  symmetry  of  the  olasaification,  however,  is  an 
ample  warrant  to  Mr.  Garrod  for  insisting  that  whatever  feat- 
ures are  adopted,  myology  has  an  equal  right  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. — 12  A,IX^  Sdl. 

ATFINITIBS  OF  HBLODBBIU  HOSRIDCIC. 

Professor  Gervaia  has  made  a  eommunication  upon  the 
teeth  of  the  American'  reptile  known  as  Seioderma.  A  spe- 
cies  of  the  genus  is  abundant  in  Sonthem  Arizona,  where  it 
is  called  a  scorpion,  and  is  reputed  by  the  aatives  to  be  ex- 
tremely TenomoQB,  although  experiments  carefully  prosecuted 
by  Dr.  R  J.  D.  Irwin,  of  the  United  States  Army,  failed  to  ex- 
hibit any  evidence  of  this  fact.  There  is,  as  Gervaia  and  oth- 
ers have  found,  a  striking  relationship  between  it  and  some 
of  the  poisonous  serpents  in  the  possessioD  of  a  longitudinal 
(arrow  on  the  back  part  of  the  teeth,  as  if  to  carry  poison 
from  a  gland.  Whether  the  animal  be  actually  poisonous  or 
not,  Gervais  calls  attention  to  tlie  peculiar  structure  of  the 
teeth  (as  shown  by  the  microscope  in  a  cross-section),  the 
basal  part  of  which  is  filled  by  folds,  or  plications,  directed 
outward,  toward  the  fine  exterior  ooat  of  enamel — 6  Ji,  lib- 
vernier  10, 1873, 1069.         


E   OP  A  CUBAJT  CBOCODILB   DT  FLORIDA. 

In  a  commnnication  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  to  the  American 
Sportsman,  describing  his  adventures  during  a  visit  to  Flor- 
ida in  the  winter  of  1873-74,  he  speaks  of  the  capture  of 
Croeodilus  acuttte  on  a  jonmey  from  Lake  Harney  to  Indian 
River,  st  a  place  called  Cabbage  Slough, 

If  he  be  correct  in  his  identification,  this  oonstitntes  the 
second  specimen  known  to  have  been  killed  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  having  been  taken  by  Professor  Wy man  near 
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IJ'ew  Smyrna,  Florida.  Mr.  Maynard,  however,  adda  that 
during  a  previous  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida  he 
found  quite  a  large  number  inhabiting  the  months  of  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TBB  CBOCODILB  A8  A.  POACHB8. 

Dr.  Day,  in  his  work  upon  the  fisheries  of  India,  menUons 
the  crocodile  as  one  of  the  principal  agencies  in  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  the  fish  of  that  country,  which  ia  ao  great,  indeed,  in 
some  localities  as  almost  to  depopulate  the  waters.  These 
animals  are  frequently  found  in  the  irrigation  canals,  where 
they  establish  themaelvea  below  the  locks  in  the  pools  stocked 
with  fish,  and  the  number  devoured  by  one  crocodile  in  a  ma- 
gle  day  is  almost  incredible. — 2A,I^cember6, 1878,467. 

FOSSU.  CBBATODUS  IN  QUBENSLUIIX 

A  paleontological  iact  of  extreme  interest  ia  the  diaoor- 
ery,  by  Mr.  Gerard  Krefil,  of  a  tooth  of  an  extinct  species  of 
Ceratodut  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Darling  Downs 
district  of  Queensland,  This  he  has  named  C.patmeri.  The 
tooth  ia  larger  than  the  oorreaponding  one  of  C./orateri  (the 
living  species),  the  enamel  being  rather  ooarser,  and  the  ani' 
iace  more  undulated. — 12  A,  I^aary  12, 18?4, 298. 

POISON   or  TUB  WATEB  LIZABD. 

Id  a  oommnDication  recently  made  to  the  Linnnan  Society 
of  London,  by  Miss  Ormerod,  upon  the  cutaneous  exudation 
of  the  Triton  crUtatia,  an  European  water  lizard,  interesting 
experiments  are  detailed,  which  probably  equally  well  illus- 
trate the  peculiarities  of  the  many  correapondiDg  species 
found  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Ormerod  remarks  that,  iu 
their  natural  state,  these  Tritons  are  scentless,  but  on  being 
alarmed  or  irritated  they  emit  an  odor  strongly  resembling 
that  of  bruised  poppy-heads,  which  is  quite  perceptible,  and 
remains  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  hands  after  touohing 
them.  When  the  animal  has  escaped  from  the  water  and 
become  partly  dry,  this  odor  ia  extremely  poogent. 

On  one  occasion,  a  number  of  theae  animala,  immediately 
after  being  taken  from  the  water,  were  placed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  vapor,  when  a  visoid  slime  immediately 
exuded  from  the  surface.     On  tasting  a  very  small  quantity 
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of  thifl,  Miss  Ormerod  found  that  it  inflamed  her  lips,  and  pro- 
duced a  peculiar  sensation  of  diEEiness  and  stupor,  lasting  for 
a  conBiderable  time.  When  introduced  into  the  mouths  of 
the  salamandera  themselves,  or  into  those  of  small  animals  of 
other  species,  a  foaming  at  the  month  was  soon  noticed,  and 
occasionally  slight  convnlsions.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  this  exudation  answers  a  genuine  purpose  of  defense  or 
protection  to  these  otherwise  weaponless  creatures. 

On  another  occasion,  a  part  of  the  back  and  tail  of  a  living 
Triton  were  gently  pressed  between  the  teeth  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  give  ODt  its  acrid  exudation.  The  flrst  effect  was  a  bit- 
ter sensation  in  the  mouth,  with  irritation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  numbing  of  the  teeth  more  immediately  hold- 
ing the  reptile,  and  a  strong  flow  of  clear  saliva.  This  was 
followed  by  a  spasmodic  action  about  the  mouth  and  by  head- 
ache, lasting  some  hours,  by  general  discomfort  of  the  system, 
and  subsequently  by  slight  shivering  fits, — Joxtr.  iJinnaan  So- 
cUl!/,n.,i93.  

THK  sntnaruKx  of  thb  lancelet. 
One  of  the  flrst-frnita  of  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Dohm's 
station  for  marine  research,  at  Naples,  is  seen  in  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  Stieda  npon  the  structure  of  the  lancelet  (Amphioxut), 
of  which  he  made  a  large  collection,  preserving  some  in  spir- 
its  and  others  in  chromic  acid.  This  carious  animal,  which 
occurs  iu  many  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  Mflller  and  other  writers,  but  many  important 
additions  to  what  has  been  heretofore  known  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Stieda,  The  etnicturo  of  the  chorda  dortalu  was 
carefully  examined,  and  shown  to  be  made  up  of  very  elon- 
gated fibrous  cells,  which  run  obliquely  through  the  chorda, 
and  partly  mingle  with  each  other  in  the  transverse  direction, 
and  partly  in  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  chorda.  The 
sexes  can  cot  be  distinguished  externally,  but  the  microscope 
determines  the  question  at  once,  rendering  improbable  the 
suggestion  of  Owen  that  the  amphioxus  may  prove  to  be  the 
larva  of  aoraeflsb. — 13  A,  Ihccmber  J,  1873, 465. 

FOOD  OF  TRK  6HAD. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  stomachs  of  shad,  when  taken  in  nets 
during  their  spring  migration,  very  rarely  contain  food  of 
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any  kiud,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  determine 
of  what  their  saetenance  conBista  On  the  1 1  th  of  April,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Elwood  R.  Homy,  of  Philadelphia,  while  attending 
his  shad  and  basB  fisliery  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay,  near 
Fort  Penn,  noticed  that  one  of  the  shad  was  nnngnally  dis- 
tended, and  on  opening  it  found  the  stomach  crammed  to  re- 
pletion with  a  email  cmst&cean,  which  from  his  description  is 
probably  a  speeies  of  Mysii.  Dr.  Leidy  also  records  an  in- 
stance where  a  shad  taken  in  Delaware  Bay,  in  the  fall,  had 
several  fish  in  its  stomach. 

FISH   LrriNO  IN  DRIED  ILVD, 

Mr.  Dareste,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris  upon  the  fishes  of  the  family  ot  Symbra7vshiiJe$, 
refers  to  a  species  which  was  ooltected  iu  Siam  by  Boconrt, 
the  well-known  traveler.  This  author  remarks  that  his  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  fish  while  crossing  a  wide  plui^ 
by  seeing  a  native  forcing  into  the  ground  a  long  iron  rod, 
with  a  kind  of  harpoon  at  the  end  of  it  After  several  essays 
the  rod  was  drawn  out  with  one  of  these  fish  impaled  npon 
its  hooks.  The  fish  was  alive,  but  appeared  to  be  stupid,  and 
very  sluggish  in  its  movements.  The  traveler  ascertained 
that  during  pait  of  the  year  the  waters  covered  this  plain  for 
several  months ;  and  that,  as  they  receded,  these  fish  collect- 
ed in  the  shallow  basins,  where  the  water  remained  longest 
on  the  surface  ;  and  as  this  evaporated,  the  fish  buried  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  to  remain  until  the  next  inundation.— 0  £, 
October  20,  I87S,  878.  

THB  "MEBFUNO"   riBH. 

Among  the  fishes  more  recently  suggested  as  suitable  for 
introduotion  into  fish-ponds  is  one  known  as  the  "  aland  "  or 
"nerfling."  Its  nsnal  size  is  about  twelve  inches,  but  it  some- 
times attains  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  a  weight 
of  six  pounds.  The  typical  species  is  colored  very  much  like 
the  ordinary  chubs  and  minnows  of  American  waters.  A  red- 
dish variety,  Cyprinua  orftu  of  Linniens,  with  colors  as  bril- 
liant as  those  of  the  gold-fish,  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long 
time  in  Bavaria,  where  it  is  known  as  "  orfee." 

The  species  is  now  in  great  request  as  an  ornamental  fish 
for  ponds,  in  consequence  of  its  habit  of  swimming  in  schools 
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ou  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  being  almodt  always  in 
sight  It  has  been  inlrodaced  into  Euglaud  hy  Lord  Arthur 
Russell,  and  placed  in  a  lake  at  Wobum  Abbey,  from  which  it 
is  probahle  that  it  will  be  distributed  into  other  portioDS  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Specimens  were  lately  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  placed  in  the  poods  of  Dr.Slack  at  Bloonw- 
bury,  New  Jersey. 

A  writer  in  the  Ix>ndOD  Meld  remarks  in  reference  to  this  fish 
that  it  forms  a  parallel  to  the  gold-fish  of  China,  which  in  its 
typical  form  is  by  no  means  golden, but  olivaceous  and  silvery, 
and  that  the  redness  represents  a  peculiar  form  of  albinism, 
which  has  become  permanent. — 19  A,  March  28, 1874,299. 

LOHQEYITT   OF  FISHES. 

Dr.  Bnchner,  of  Giessen,  presents  to  the  Dorpat  Natural 
History  Society  his  contribution  to  the  facta  bearing  upon 
the  longevity  of  fishes,  in  which  ho  remarks  that  a  large  eel 
is  now  living  in  a  stone  trough  about  ten  feet  long,  with  a 
board  top,  through  which  is  continually  running  a  stream  of 
cold  water.  The  eel  has  been  kept  in  that  trough  for  twenty 
six  years,  and  now  measures  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  the 
weight  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  being  four  and  a  half  kil' 
ogrammes.  Tiie  length  of  the  fish  when  placed  in  the  trough  is 
not  known, bnt  its  weight  was  one  and  a  quarter  kilogrammes, 
It  was  estimated  to  be  about  eight  years  of  age  at  that  time, 
and  consequently  would  now  be  tbirty-fonr.  The  food  of 
this  animal  consists  of  small  trout,  of  chopped  liver,  and  of 
coagulated  Uood.— Dorpat  Nat.  Hiat.  Soc,  HL,  1872, 312. 

SPAWNING  OF  WHrmro-poDT, 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee  upon 
whiting-pout  (Gadus  lutcua),  a  small  species  of  gadas  kept 
in  the  Brighton  aquarium,  the  spawning  season  of  these  fish 
is  about  the  middle  of  November,  the  eggs  being  so  n^me^ 
ous  as  actually  to  cloud  the  water  of  the  tank  in  which  they 
are  contained,  each  globule  being  a  little  smaller  than  a 
granule  of  boiled  sago.  Their  specific  gravity  is  neariy  that 
of  sea-water,  and  when  placed  in  perfectly  still  water,  when 
the  embryo  is  developed,  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  sink  to 
the  bottom ;  but  if  the  water  is  ^itated  they  rise,  and  some 
time  elapses  before  they  again  settle.  . 
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The  development  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rapid.  In  two 
days  after  the  ova  were  first  seen  in  the  tank,  not  only  was 
the  form  of  the  fieh  discemibte  in  many  of  them,  but  the 
yoQDg  fry,  JQBt  hatched,  were  detected  in  the  water  enjoying 
independent  life.  They  were  abont  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length  when  first  hatched  out, — 2  A,  Dec.  6, 1973, 666. 

SaaS  Of  THE  SILUBIDf. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  economy  of  certain  fishes, 
especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  SUuridcB, 
that  the  mouth  constltuteB  the  nest  for  hatching  the  eggs, 
these  to  the  very  limited  number  of  from  five  to  twenty  be- 
ing kept  in  this  cavity,  usually  that  of  the  male,  until  they 
are  hatched.  They  are  probably  caught  up  after  exclusion 
and  fertilization,  and  retained.  Some  of  these  eggs  are  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fact  of  this  peciitiarity  in  tlie  case 
of  the  genua  Arius  and  some  of  its  allies  in  America  has  long 
been  known  ;  and  Dr.  Day  announces  the  same  condition  in 
certaia  Indian  species  of  Anus  and  O^eogenioaus. — 12  A^ 
Ikbruary  5, 1874,  272.        

SBNGiBiLrry  of  pish  to  poisons. 

It  has  been  the  prevailing  impression  that  fishes  ara  less 
liable  to  the  infiuence  of  poisons  than  the  other  vertebrates ; 
bnt  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  a  series  of  esperiments 
lately  prosecuted  by  Kabuteau  and  Papillon  in  the  laborato- 
ry of  Concarnean.  In  one  case,  some  small  fishes,  such  as 
eels,  rays,  sea-boraes,  etc.,  weighing  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  grains  each,  were  placed  together  in  a 
qoart  of  sea-water  in  which  were  dissolved  two  and  a  half 
centigrammes  of  strychnine.  At  the  end  of  four  houi-s  all 
were  dead,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning. 
The  convulsions  were  most  appreciable  in  the  flat-fish  and  in 
the  rays. 

Some  very  curioas  experiments  were  made  in  the  way  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  in  certain  rays ;  and  the 
authors  recommend  the  very  young  of  this  species  as  emi- 
nently suited  for  watching  the  progress  and  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  since  the  skin  of  the  belly  is  so  transparent  as  to 
permit  all  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
the  larger  vessels  to  be  observed  without  difficulty,    Experi- 
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menu  were  conducted  with  Btrychnine,  moiphine,  tbebaine, 
and  the  iodide  of  teti-amethyl-ammonium. — ^Ji,I>ee.  8,1873. 

BTEDCTDBK   OF  THE  EMBRYONIC  CELLULE   IN  TBB  BGGB  OF 


Balbaoi,  as  the  resnlt  of  inveBtigations  of  the  embryonio 
cellule  in  the  egg  of  the  bony  fiBhcB,  informs  us  that  the  egi^ 
itself  presents  the  same  compoeition  as  that  which  he  had 
previously  endeavored  to  show  extste  in  the  egg  of  the  ar- 
ticulates :  namely,  that  in  both  forms  of  animals  the  germ  is 
in  the  form  of  a  veaiule,  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  egg, 
and  containing  the  nutritive  vitellas  ia  its  interior.  Not  only 
do  the  plastic  and  nutritive  portions  exhibit  a  complete  mut- 
ual independence,  fi-om  the  earliest  point  when  ovogenio 
phenomena  are  appreciable,  but  each  has  a  different  origin. 
Thus,  while  the  nutritive  substance  is  deposited  in  the  centre 
of  the  egg,  with  or  without  the  occnrrence  of  foreign  elements 
from  outside  (a  point  stiLI  discnssed  by  authors),  the  germ  is 
formed  on  the  periphery,  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
cellule — the  embryogenic — which  proceeds  from  the  wall  to 
the  ovaiian  compartment,  and  which  Bubsequently  becomes 
united  to  the  young  ovute. — 6  3,  December  8, 1878, 13JV. 


THE  KMBBTOLOGY   OP  1 

A  memoir  upon  the  embryology  of  Terebratulma,  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  this  being  the  result  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation in  regai-d  to  the  development  of  this  genus  of  the 
brachiopod  shells  found  so  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Professor  Morse's  labors  were  mainly  prosecuted  at  East- 
port,  and  extended  through  a  period  of  several  years.  He 
found  that  the  species  spawns  throughout  the  entire  summer 
season  (at  least  from  April  to  August),  but  that  investigations 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  were  preferable,  since,  with 
the  increasing  warmth,  the  development  ia  more  rapid  than 
is  convenient  to  the  observer. 


VARIATION  IS  THE  BANDED   SHELLS   OP  i 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  has  lately  published  a  paper  upon  tbe  law 
of  variation  in  the  banded  shells  of  California,  in  which  lie 
renews  certain  considerations  previously  stated  in  Vol.  IV. 
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of  the  Americcm  ConchologicalJoumai.  The  principal  law 
deduoible  fi-om  the  facts  observed  by  him  tends  to  show  that 
species,  sub-species,  and  varieties,  living  in  cool,  damp  situA- 
tiona,  become  more  highly  developed  (but  not  always  larger) 
than  others,  the  shell  assuming  a  more  compact  (imperforate) 
form,  and  loeing  those  indications  of  immaturity  referred  to, 
viz.,  sharp,  delicate  scalptnre,  briatlcs,  and  angular  periphery. 
These  characteristics,  however,  remain  more  or  less  perma- 
nently for  indefinite  periods,  and  give  that  fixedness  to  the 
various  forms,  even  when  living  nnder  the  same  conditions, 
which  enables  us  to  retain  them  as  mihspecies,  differing  from 
varielitB  ia  permanency,  and  from  races  in  not  inhabiting  dis- 
tinct regioD&  Arionta  arroga  and  Lyeinoe  dupetUhouarai  are 
thus  the  most  highly  developed  group  in  California. — I^oc 
CaL  Acad.  Set.,  V.,  1 26.      

TBB   FOOD   OF  TUB   OTBTEB,  AND  A   NEW  PABABITB. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Sooiety  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Professor  John  M'Crady  treated  of  the  food  and  repro- 
ductive Cleans  of  the  oyster,  with  an  account  of  a  new  para- 
site, as  observed  in  oysters  taken  in  Charlestown  Harbor. 
The  oyster  lives  in  the  mud  bottom,  imbedded  in  a  Ihiclc 
layer  of  low  organic  forms,  which  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mud  aa  a  yellowish  organic  film.  The  upper  portion 
of  this  growth  is  tenanted  by  diatoms,  spomles  of  algte,  and 
by  rhizopods,  of  which  the  former  two,  at  least,  seem  to  form 
the  principal  food  of  the  oyster. 

In  the  reprodactive  organ  of  these  oysters  a  peculiar  eaU^ 
zooD  was  found,  which,  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  is  branch- 
ed, with  two  long  tentacle- like  organs  at  one  extremity.  This 
parasite  appears  for  a  time  completely  to  destroy  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  oyster ;  and  to  its  abundance  may  perhaps  be  due 
the  seasons  of  short  spawn  often  noticed  by  those  engaged  in 
the  oyster  culture.  This  parasite  has  bceii  named  Jiucepha- 
Ivs  cuculus.  

YOMIXINO  A  UVKE-WOEM. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  Professor  I«idy  made  a  communication  in  refei-- 
ence  to  a  worm  vomited  by  a  Chinese  boy  in  Canton,  and 
which  was  transmitted  to  him  for  examination.     He  reports 
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the  object  in  question  to  be  ft  liver-6ake, Distoma  kepaticum 
— a  rare  paraeite  in  tfae  human  body,  and  belonging  to  the 
liver.  The  case  was  a  very  remarkablo  one,  as  being  the  first 
instance  on  record  in  which  an  entozoon  of  this  character  had 
been  known  to  enter  the  alimentary  canal. — 2  D,  1873, 3S4. 

A  HEW  MtTBHBOOU  MITE. 

A  new  mite,  of  the  genns  Tyroglyphut,  has  been  discover- 
ed in  vast  nnmbere  in  a  species  of  mnshroom. — 13  A,  Decem- 
ber 1,1873,455.  


In  view  of  its  supposed  restriction  to  Korth  America,  much 
astonishment  was  excited  some  time  since  by  the  discovery 
on  the  coast  of  Holland  of  speciraens  of  the  American  horse- 
shoe, or  kiiig-crab.  More  recently,  however,  the  problem  has 
been  solved  by  a  communication  in  the  Zoologist,  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Lloyd,  who  remarks  that  in  1860  numbers  of  these  crabs 
were  imported  alive  into  Hamburg,  and  sold  about  tfae  streets, 
and  that  many  were  purchased  and  kept  in  aquaria  and  else- 
vhcre.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  years  later,  a  large  number 
were  shipped  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  and  the  market  was 
glutted  thereby.  With  mnch  tender-heartedness  Mr.  Lloyd, 
who  was  then  director  of  the  great  aquarium  of  Hamburg,  in 
preference  to  allowing  tliis  great  number  to  die,  took  occa- 
sion to  have  them  thrown  into  the  sea  off  the  island  of  Heli- 
goland, this  taking  place  in  August,  1866.  Whether  the  ani- 
mals captured  are  those  originally  introduced  in  this  summa- 
ry manner,  or  tbeir  descendants,  is  not  known,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  species  may  not  hold  its  own  in  these 
seas,  and  in  time  become  as  abundant  as  they  are  on  the 
American  coast. — Zoologist,  February,  1874,  3845. 

G beef's  mew  AUtEBOID. 

Dr.  Greef  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
amosboid  fresh-water  organism,  of  which  brief  mention  was 
made  by  him  not  long  ago,  under  the  name  aiPeUAiu*.  As, 
however,  this  term  was  previously  appropriated  in  entomol- 
ogy, he  now  calls  this  object  Pehmyxa paltteCris,  It  was  first 
noticed  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonu  and  of  Mavbnrg,  devel- 
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oping  very  rapidly  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
covering  tb«  upper  layers  of  mud  in  large  masses,  and  con- 
sistiog  of  an  aggregation  of  little  grayisb  bodies  of  from  one 
to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  with  others  still  more  minute 
intermixed.  Under  the  microscope,  tbe  Pelomyxa,vhea  con- 
tracted, presents  a  spherical  and  ovoid  or  lenticular  shape, 
composed  of  protoplasm,  in  wbich  two  diSbrent  layers  can  be 
distinguished,  one  external  and  the  other  internal.  Tbe  out^ 
er,  or  pure  protoplasm,  is  hyaline,  nnd  mora  viscous  than  the 
interior.  It  is  full  of  vesicles,  projecting  above  the  surface 
of  the  mass,  and  sometimes  lobcd  or  digitated,  into  which  tbe 
internal  surface  penetrates  as  into  a  sac  '11)cse  prolonga- 
tions break  or  mn  together  in  the  amceboid  movements  which 
the  Pelomyxa  caiTies  on. 

Further  details  in  reference  to  this  animal  are  too  technical 
to  be  here  reproduced.  The  conclusion  to  wliich  Dr.  Greef 
comes,  in  regard  to  its  affinities,  is  that  it  is  a  malticellular 
oiganism,  constituting,  the  representative  of  a  group  of  amcB- 
bold  objects  with  multiple  nuclei,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Ehizopodi,  and  especially  allied  to  several  kinds  ofMyxomy- 
C6tes.—1  F,  December  16, 1873, 361. 


Among  other  recent  interesting  announcements  is  that  by 
Mr.  0.  Harger  of  the  discovery  in  the  coal  measures  of  Illi- 
nois of  a  fossil  spider,  to  whiclk  the  name  Arlhrolt/cosa  anti- 
qua  has  been  applied.         


F  THS   NAFLBS  ZOOLOGICAL  STATTOIT. 

Mr.  K  Ray  Lankester  writes  from  Naples  to  announce  the 
complete  success  of  the  zoological  station  and  aquarium  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Dohm,  the  resources  of  which  are  now  util- 
ized by  a  large  number  of  specialists  and  students  in  various 
branches  of  natm-al  history.  The  well-known  variety  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  Mediterranean  permits  the  marine  aquaria  to 
be  densely  stocked  with  tbe  most  curious  objects;  and  their 
examination  is  not  simply  a  passing  amusement,  but  a  means 
of  making  important  discoveries  in  regard  to  their  natural 
history. 

The  expense  of  erecting  the  establishment  has  been  borne 
by  Dr.  Dobm ;  the  means  of  keeping  it  up,  however,  are  to 
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be  derived  from  the  rent  of  tables,  cither  permanently  or  year 
by  year.  Several  foreign  govcmmentB  have  engaged  some 
of  these  tables,  as  have  also  several  of  the  foreign  nniverui- 
ties,  Cambridge  among  the  number. 

According  to  Mr,  Lankester,  the  principal  work  now  being 
done  at  the  station  relates  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  animals,  the  embryology  of  both  fishes  and  marine  inverte> 
brates  receiving  due  attention. 


XOOLOGKJJ.  GABDBM  OP  HAUBOBQ. 

The  eleventli  report  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Hamburg, 
pre^nted  to  the  members  on  the  16th  of  July,  1873,  ^ves  a 
gratifying  picture  of  their  snccess  in  establishing  a  first-lass 
zoological  garden.  That  city  at  present  has  a  population  of 
about  236,000,  from  which  the  support  of  the  garden  is  al- 
most entirely  derived. 

The  endowment  of  the  society  consists  mainly  in  the  pro- 
ceeds from  life  roemberehipB,  that  for  a  single  person  costing 
t90,  for  families  from  tl3S  to  tl80,  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  composing  them.  The  payments  for  life  member- 
ships in  ten  years  amoanted  to  (225,000,  in  addition  to  which 
$25,000  were  i-eceived  as  presents,  making  $250,000  as  the 
entire  fund. 

According  to  the  report  referred  to,  the  entrance  fees,  sales 
of  surpUiB  animals,  rent  of  restanrant,  etc.,  amounted  in  the 
ten  years  to  $476,000,  the  running  expenses  being  $340,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $135,000. 

The  number  of  visitors  during  ten  years  was  2,B55,780,  the 
average  daily  receipts  amounting  for  the  ten  years  to  $136; 
and  as  the  daily  running  expenses  were  $98,  there  remained 
a  daily  surplus  of  |43. 

The  society  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  dividend  among  the 
stockholders,  the  surplus  being  applied  entirely  to  the  pur- 
chase of  animals,  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
general  expenses ;  and,  even  after  this  is  provided  for,  there 
is  a  small  balance,  which  is  carried  to  the  general  account. 

During  the  year  1872  there  were  263,820  paying  visitors, 
of  whom  221,165  were  on  days  when  the  rates  were  reduced, 
and  77,261  were  to  the  aquarium,  for  which  a  separate  charge 
was  made,  the  average  number  per  day  being  967.  There 
were  also  2691  annual  subscribers. 
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The  number  of  animals  on  exliibition  embraced  295  mam- 
mals, of  143  species,  and  1115  birds,  of  282  species.  Since  its 
first  establish  incut  there  have  been  exhibited  286  species  of 
mamraals,and  022  of  birds,  besides  a  considemble  number  of 
reptiles  and  fishes  not  enumerated  in  the  catalogue. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  zoological  gardens  in 
Europe  have  more  visitors,  in  pmpoition  to  the  population, 
than  thejr  would  have  in  the  United  States;  and  the  stntia- 
tics  here  presented  furnish  a  decided  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  organization  of  similar  establish- 
ments in  American  cities.  Such  places  ns  Boston,  New  York, 
FhiladelpLia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chica<;o,  etc,  may  rea- 
sonably anticipate  a  suflieient  number  of  visitors  to  wari'ant 
the  erection  of  a  first-class  zoological  garden,  with  entire  as- 
surance that  the  expenses  will  be  fully  met,  oven  if  great 
profits  are  not  obtainable.  In  such  a  place,  however,  as  New 
York,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  a  pecuniary  profit.  In 
'the  Zoological  Garden  of  London  the  annual  income  in  the 
way  of  fees  from  visitors,  etc.,  amounts  to  considerably  over 
(100,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cost  of  sustaining 
and  exhibiting  this  unrivaled  collection  of  living  objects. — 


ZOOLOGICAL  BTATIOKB  OS  THE   COAST  OF  FRANCE. 

The  zoological  station  of  RoscoS*,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
as  established  by  Professor  Lacnzc - Duthiers,  has  become 
classical  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  researches  prosecut- 
ed there,  and  published  to  the  woild,  in  lai'ge  part,  in  the 
zoological  jonmal  of  that  author.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
French  Scientific  Association,  M.  Gi.ird,  in  referring  to  the 
existence  of  the  thi-ee  marine  zoological  stations  of  Concar- 
ncau,  Marseilles,  and  Roscoff,  gives  an  account  of  one  lately 
established  by  him  at  Wimcreux,  making  four  now  under  the 
auspices  of  French  specialistsi 

Concarneau  is  well  known  as  the  scene  of  the  researches 
of  Professor  Coste,  of  Gerbe,  and  of  I'onchet,  while  the  work 
at  Marseilles  has  been  pnncipally  by  Leepcs  and  Marion, 
These  places,  with  Roscoff,  according  to  Giard,  are  too  dis- 
tant from  the  north  of  Franco  to  be  of  any  service  to  natural- 
ists in  that  neighborhood,  or  to  those  who  may  wish  to  study 
the  more  northern  species;  and  he  entered  upon  a  critical 
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iDTestigatioii  of  the  vatious  localities  especially  ia  Bcarch  of 
one  that,  wbile  furnisliing  facilities  in  the  way  of  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  too  near  any  watering-place,  is  readily 
accessible  by  rail.  All  these  advantages  bo  finds  at  Wime- 
reus,  a  station  not  far  from  Boulogne,  connected  with  it  by 
railway,  and  but  thi-ee  houi-s  from  the  city  of  Lille.  He  fans, 
therefore,  with  considerable  effort,  secured  the  means  of  fit- 
ting up  a  building  placed  at  liis  command  for  the  porpose,  at 
an  expense  of  about  tOOO,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
already  been  esecuted  at  the  new  station.— 8  S,  S^tember  S, 
18J4,217.  


TOE   FAUNA  OF   HEW  2 

In  a  paper  upon  the  geographical  relations  of  the  New 
Zealand  fauna,  Captain  Button,  a  well-known  naturalist  of 
that  country,  attempts  to  show  that  this  is  the  remainder  of 
s  continental  fauna,  and  that  there  was  one  epoch  during 
which  South  Ameiica,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Scutb* 
Africa  were  all  connected,  though  not  at  the  same  time ;  also, 
that  New  Zealand  became  isolated  before  the  spread  of  the 
mammals,  and  has  never  since  then  been  completely  sub- 
merged. Siibsidtnce  next  followed,  and  the  evidence  then 
points  to  a  second  continent,  stretching  from  New  Zealand  to 
Lord  Howe  Island  and  New  Caledonia,  and  extending  into 
Polynesia  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  certainly  not  so  far 
as  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Subsidence  again  followed,  and 
New  Zealand  was  reduced  for  a  long  time  to  a  number  of 
islands,  upon  many  of  which  the  moa  lived.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  clevntion ;  these  islands  became  connected,  and 
a  large  island  existed  disconnected  from  Polynesia.  This 
was  once  moi-e  followed  by  subsidence,  and  the  geography 
of  New  Zealand  assumed  somewhat  of  its  present  character. 
— 1 3  A,  S^tember  IS,  1813,  352. 


DEBP-WATEE  FArNA   OF  LAKB   C 

Dr.  Forell  has  lately  been  prosecuting  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  deep-water  fauna  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  has  obtained  some 
interesting  results  which  are  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  at 
a  depth  of  about  190  feet  and  upward,  is  every  where  of  ex- 
treme fineness,  and  of  a  clayey,  calcareous  nature,  sufficiently 
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plastic  to  serve  for  modeling  pnrposen.  A  section  of  tliis  re- 
veals, tiret,  an  npper  layer  three  to  four  centimeters  thivk, 
bright  and  yellowish,  and  formed  of  mineral  mud,  with  the 
i-emains  of  dead  and  of  livitig  animals.  Next  comes  a  bluish 
layer,  about  one  centimeter  in  thickness;  then  a  bluish,  argil- 
laceous, rather  plastic  and  dense  stratum,  wk'ch  is  continued 
indefinitely  downward. 

I^e  fauna  of  the  bottom  appeared  to  reside  entirely  in  the 
upper  layer,  and  was  investigated  by  two  different  methods. 
The  first  consisted  in  allowing  the  mud  to  remain  in  a  flat 
dish,  full  of  water,  so  that  the  living  animals  might  come  out 
and  swim  about  and  be  examined.  Then,  atler  a  few  days, 
the  mud  was  dried,  when  various  shells  came  to  the  surface 
and  made  their  tracks ;  and,  finally,  by  scraping  the  sur&ce, 
different  worms  were  secured.  In  this  way  it  was  ascertaiu- 
ed  that  the  mud  is  very  rich  in  living  animals,  the  number 
being  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  to  the  squai-c  meter 
of  mud. 

Another  method  consisted  in  washing  ont  the  mud,  leaving 
the  animal  matter  behind,  which  gave  the  dead  animal  mat- 
ter, especially  the  shells,  mollnsks,  crustaceans,  etc. 

Dr.  Forell  estimates  the  number  of  shells,  entomosti'acans, 
etc.,  at  from  five  to  ten  thonsand  per  quart  of  the  mud.  Tliis 
abundance  of  oi'ganic  remains  may  possibly  explain  the  rich- 
ness in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  mattei-s  of  a  certain  class 
of  marls  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  far  as  the 
vegetable  life  was  concerned,  no  growing  plants  were  found 
beyond  a  depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  nlthongh  some  violet 
algffi  and  numerous  diatoms  were  met  with. 
.  Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Forell  in  his  in- 
qniries  are  these :  that  in  the  Swiss  lakes  there  aro  two  dis- 
tinct faunas  on  the  bottora~a  littoral  fanna,  or  that  of  the 
banks,  extending  to  a  depth  of  forty-five  to  sixty-five  feet, 
and  the  deep-water  fauna,  reaching  to  900  feet  and  more; 
there  is  furthermore  a  pelagic  fauna,  consisting,  of  conrse,  of 
fishes,  crustaceans,  etc.,  that  change  their  position  in  the  wa- 
ter. All  the  forms  of  the  deep-water  fauna  are  analogous  to 
that  of  the  shore,  but  not  exclusively  of  the  same  species. 
Differences  were  met  with  of  considerable  importance;  thus 
in  some  places  there  were  beds  of  the  egg-shells  and  cara- 
paces of  crustaceans. — 13  ^,  November  16, 1873, 382. 
O  2 
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THE  CATE   FAUNA.  OF  THB   UKITED  STATBS. 

A  paper  was  rend  nt  tlie  Hai'tford  meeting  of  the  Ameiican 
Association,  by  Professor  Packard,  upon  the  caie  fauna  of  tbe 
United  States,  which  embraced  the  results  of  an  examination 
upon  which  he  has  been  recently  engaged.  These  exhibit  a 
uniformity  in  the  diatribntion  of  cave  life  thvoughont  tbe  en- 
tire region  of  the  West  much  greater  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Of  plant  life  three  forms  of  low  fungoid  growths  occurred  in 
the  Mammoth  and  otiter  caves  on  old  pieces  of  stick,  but  not 
in  BufKcicnt  abundance  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  animal  life 
of  the  caves,  which  was  nearly  all  carnivorous,  except  in  the 
case  of  tbe  poduras  and  snails,  which  pi-obably  thrived  on  the 
decaying  fragments  of  wood  artificially  introduced  into  the 
caves. 

Profeesor  Packard  was  not  able  to  determine  what  consti- 
tuted the  food  of  the  most  abundant  insect  of  the  caves — the 
wingless  grasshopper.  Ot  Pfotozoa,  six  forms  were  found  in 
water  taken  from  Willie's  Spring,  abont  half  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  Mammoth  Cave.  Two  species  of  Udix  and  one  of 
PtqMi  were  seen,  although  both  may  have  been  introduced  by 
man.  A  PJanarian  worm  was  met  with  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long.  The  common  earth-worm  occurs  in  all  the 
caves.  Blind  craw-fish,  spiders,  beetles,  etc,  and  fishes  were 
among  the  animals  observed.  These  researches  of  Dr.  Pack- 
ard, in  addition  to  those  previously  detected,  bring  the  num- 
ber of  cave  species  up  to  about  one  hundred. 


J  ITX   OHIO, 

Ohio  has  of  late  yeai-s  been  quite  prolific  in  discoveries  of 
interesting  fossil  vertebrates,  and,  among  others,  those  of  the 
mastodon,  of  which  the  following  are  recorded  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1869  :  the  upper  jaw 
and  skull,  in  Pike  County ;  portions  not  yet  exhumed,  near 
New  Holland,  Faj-ette  County,  found  In  a  mai-sh,  and  partly 
exposed ;  two  tusks,  near  Germantown,  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty; a  tooth,  near  Kenton,  in  Hai'din  County ;  almost  a  com- 
plete skeleton,  in  St.  Johns ;  a  femur,  bones  of  the  feet,  and 
ribs,  near  Woodstock,  Champaign  County ;  and  one  reported 
near  Greenville,  in  Darke  County. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  J.  H, 
Klippart  of  ten  complete  skeletons  of  the  fossil  peccary ;  and 
while  excavating  for  an  extenEion  of  the  walls  of  the  peoiteii- 
tiary  at  Columbus  last  summer,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  fossil  hoi-se 
was  found.  Of  this  there  were  four  teeth,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Klippart,  some  of  them  were  three  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  about  an  inch  square.  This  jaw  was  found  about  half  a 
mile  fi'om  the  locality  that  supplied  the  peccaries'  skeletons 
(PUUygonut  compresmu),  and  in  the  same  geological  drift 
period.  

THE   TELOCITT   OF  KEBVOUS  TBAKSIfl&SION. 

Exoer  has  investigated  the  time  that  elapses  between  the 
reception  of  aa  impression  on  the  brain  and  the  voluntary 
movement  made  by  the  body  in  response  thereto.  This, 
which  he  calls  the  reaction  time,  amounts  to  one  ninth  of  a 
second  in  the  case  where  the  eye  receives  and  the  hand  an- 
swers to  the  impression,  and  the  time  increases  with  increas- 
ing intensity  of  the  exciting  cause  producing  the  impreseion, 
]a  order  to  investigate  the  similar  question  with  reference  to 
involnntary  movements  of  the  body,  ho  experiments  upon  the 
winking  of  the  eyelids.  His  observations  are  made  by  at- 
taching a  self-recording  apparatus  to  one  of  the  upper  eyelids, 
and  he  obtains  from  these  invcstigatloDs  the  reflex  time — that 
is  to  say,  the  time  in  which  the  involuntary  action  follows 
the  reception  of  any  impression.  Exncr  concludes  that  the 
reflex  time  is  not  a  constant,  but  is  smaller  in  the  case  of 
strong  exciting  causes,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  reaction 
time ;  and,  again,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  reflex  time,  in 
general,  differs  only  very  slightly  from  the  reaction  time. — 
■19  C,  1874,156.  

ACTION   OF  THE  FOISOJf   OF  EGYPTIAN  BEKP1NT8, 

A  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Panccri,  before  the  Egyp- 
tian Institute  of  Cairo,  relating  to  his  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poison  of  Egyptian  serpents,  in  which  he  presented 
the  conclusion  that  two  animals  only,  the  ichneumon  and 
Mephitis  libyca,  are  able  to  resist  large  doses  of  the  poison  of 
the  naja  and  the  ceraste,  so  that  in  ordinary  cases  they  may 
be  considered  as  invulnerable  to  these  serpents.  These  re- 
salts  are  thought  possibly  to  account  for  the  veneration  in 
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which  the  ichneumon  is  held  hy  the  ancient  Egyptiane.— 
A,  May  16, 18V4,  S46.  


ORIGIN  AKD  FORALATI0!{   OF   DOtTBtE   UOXSTSB& 

Aq  elaborate  paper  by  Darcsto  npon  the  origin  aad  mode 
of  formation  of  double  moOBtera  discuesea  the  subject  iu  all 
its  details.  Ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these,  among 
the  vertebrate  animals,  aln-aya  result  from  the  union,  or  more 
or  less  complete  confusion,  of  two  embryos  produced  uiwn  a 
single  cicatiicule. — DtUhiert' Archives,  1874,  L,  118. 


r  OF  TnB   ncMkV  EPECIES. 

M.  Silberman  shows  that  the  average  height  of  the  male 
and  female  population  of  France,  taken  in  a  certain  position 
which  he  names  the  "  geometric,"  is  1.600040  meters,  or  two 
meters  if,  in  the  same  position,  the  hands  arc  comfortably  ex- 
tended over  the  head.  Two  individnntB  laid  lengthivi3e,'with 
fingers  touching,  will  thus  measure  four  meters ;  and  this  he 
terms  the  base  of  the  harmonig  proportions  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  this  harmonic  base  is  four  times  one  meter,  just  oa  the 
meridian  is  four  times  ten  million  metoi-s,  and  the  relation  of 
the  two  integci-s  is  as  1  to  10,000,000.  From  these  consider- 
ations he  di'awB  proof  of  the  eqnality  of  the  sexes,  as  they  ex- 
hibit woman,  not  as  a  complement  to  the  male  poition  of  the 
race,  but  as  constituting  normally,  and  by  right,  half  of  the 
human  family.  M.  Silbci-man  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  as  the 
result  of  his  various  investigations  and  studies,  that  the  avei^ 
age  height  of  the  human  race  has  remained  unt;hangcd  since 
the  Chaldean  epoch,  4000  years  ago. 

THE  TUEORY   OP  BBICOBB  OF   OBSEBTATION. 

Mr.  C.  S,  Peirce,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  laws  of 
errors  of  observation,  and  the  nature  of  the  so-called  personal 
equation,  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  mado  upon 
an  entirely  untrained  observer,  a  young  man  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  whatever 
in  observations.  He  was  required  to  answer  a  signal  con- 
sistmg  of  a  sharp  sound  like  a  rap,  his  answer  being  made  by 
tapping  upon  a  telegraph  operator's  key  nicely  adjusted. 
Both  the  original  rap  and  the  observer's  tap  were  recorded 
by  means  of  a  dolieate  chromoscope,  and  five  hundred  ob- 
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servatiuna  were  made  on  every  week-day  during  a  month. 
It  was  found  that  on  the  fii-st  day  the  obeervations  were  scat- 
tered tlirough  a  very  laige  range  of  eiTor,  the  difference  in 
time  between  the  records  of  the  event  and  of  tho  observation 
varying  in  fact  between  the  extreme  values  from  0.16  to  0.98 
of  a  second.  Tbe  persooal  equation  proper  on  tho  second  day 
was  between  0.2  and  0.3  of  a  second,  and  from  that  time  it 
steadily  decreased  until  it  amounted  only  to  one  seventh  of 
a  second ;  it  then  gradually  increased  until  the  twellYh  day,  . 
when  it  amounted  to  0.22  of  a  second.  While  this  variation 
in  personal  equation  ocouned,  the  range  of  erroi-s  or  discord- 
ances was  constantly  decreasing,  until  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  the  probable  error  of  the  result  does  not  exceed  one 
eiglitieth  of  a  second.  This  is  considered  to  clearly  demon- 
strate the  value  of  snch  practice  in  training  the  nerves  for 
observation ;  and  he  recommends  that  trausit  observers  bo 
kept  in  constant  training  by  means  of  similar  observation  of 
an  artificial  event,  which  can  be  repeated  with  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, it  not  being  essential,  he  thinks,  that  those  observa- 
tions should  very  closely  imitate  the  transit  of  a  star  over 
the  wires  of  a  telescope,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  training 
more  than  any  thing  peculiar  to  this  or  that  kind  of  observa- 
tion.— lieport  Supt.  Coast  Survey,  1870, 224, 

TUE   EARLY  RACES  OF   UA^EIND  i:«  IREUlND. 

Sir  William  Wilde  made  a  communication  before  the  Brit- 
ish Afisociation  upon  the  early  races  of  mankind  in  Ii'eland, 
and  ascribes  the  greater  bulk  of  the  Keltic  population  to  tho 
"Firboigs,"  the  " Tuatha-de-Dannans,"  and  the  "Milesians." 
The  Firbolga  were  described  ns  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  small  in  stature,  oval-headed,  straight-haired,  and  of 
swarthy  complexion ;  this  associated  with  blue-gray  eyes  and 
dark  eye-lashes.  These  ai-e  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
builders  of  the  earthen  forts,  and  to  have  buried  their  dead 
witliout  eremation,  but  erecting  tumuli  or  cromlechs  as  their 
monuments.  They,  with  the  fair-skinned  Dannatis,  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  farm-laborers  who  migrate  to  England 
during  the  harvest  season. 

The  T^atha-de-Dannana  are  described  as  large-sized,  fair- 
skinned,  and  round-lieadcd.    They  were  warlike,  musical,  and 
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skilled  in  the  working  and  Emelting  of  metals,  and  accom- 
plisbed  aa  masone.  They  ai-e  believed  to  have  built  the  great 
stone  cohirs  and  caveti  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  decorated  the 
stoneB  of  their  Bepulchres  with  carved  ornamentation.  To 
these  a  Scandinavian  origin  has  been  attributed  by  some  au- 
thorities. The  firet  two  of  these  races  were  in  conflicb  with 
tlic  third,  tlie  Milesian,  who  are  described  as  having  been  a 
brave,  warlike,  chivalrons,  proud  people,  skilled  in  navigation. 
-  Most  of  the  Irish  families,  especially  those  having  the  prefix 
O',  claim  to  have  descended  from  the  old  Milesian  chiefs. 
AU  these  races  are  said  to  have  spoken  a  common  language, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  one  Keltic  stock. — 15  A, 
Aufftut  29, 187*,  280.  

BXHIBinON   OF  BBTFISH  XTBHOLOGT. 

Among  other  features  proposed  for  the  annual  international 
exhibitions  by  the  British  authorities  is  &  series  of  objects  il- 
lustrating the  ethnology  and  geography  of  the  vaiious  races 
and  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  it  is  intended  to  pursue 
the  work  systematic.illy,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  forming  a 
great  national  museum  of  the  empire,  to  be  an-anged  for  the 
present  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  l^e  com- 
missioners remark,  in  a  circular  just  issued  by  them,  that  many 
portions  of  the  empii-e  are  inhabited  by  aboriginal  races,  most 
of  which  are  undergoing  rapid  changes,  and  some  of  which 
ai'e  disappearing  altogetlier.  These  mces  are  fnst  losing 
their  primitive  chamcteri sties  and  distinguishing  traits.  The 
collections  should  embrace  life-size  and  other  figures  repre- 
senting the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  their  ordinary  and  gala 
costumes;  models  of  their  dwellings;  samples  of  their  do- 
mestic ntensils,  idols,  weapons  of  war,  boats,  and  canoes; 
agricultural,  musical,  and  manufacturing  instruments  and  im- 
plements; samples  of  their  industries  ;  and,  in  general,  all 
objects  tending  to  show  their  present  and  ethnological  posi- 
tion and  their  state  of  civilization. 

It  is  proposed  to  receive  for  the  eshibition  of  1874  any 
suitable  collections,  which  will  be  grotiped  and  classified 
hereafter  in  their  strict  ethnological  and  geographical  rela- 
tions. As,  however,  there  is  at  present  great  public  interest 
in  the  various  ti-ibes  inhabiting  the  west  const  of  Africa,  in- 
clading  the  Ashantees,  with  whom  Great  Britain  is  at  war, 
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all  objects  relating  to  the  ABhantees,  Fantees,  Dahomeys, 
Houssas,  and  the  neighboring  tribe!>,  are  especially  desired. 
The  Indian  empire,  the  Eastern  Archipdago,  and  the  islands 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  also  able  to  afTord  abundant 
and  valuable  materials  for  the  proposed  masoum,  of  which  it 
is  believed  that  the  nucleus  can  be  formed  at  once  from  ma- 
terials in  private  collections. 

Her  Majesty's  commissioners  confidently  appoal  to  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  officei-s  of  the  British  service  throughout 
the  Queen's  dominions  to  assist  them  in  these  coUectionii,  and 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  eminent  gentlemen  to  ad- 
vise them  from  time  to  time  in  giving  effect  to  these  inten- 
tions. It  is  requested  that  ofici-s  of  gifts  and  loans  of  objects 
should  be  made  known  at  once  to  the  secretary  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Commissioners, Upper  Kensington  Goie,  Ijondon,  S.lrV. 

It  may  not  be  Itiiown  that  precisely  such  a  collection  as 
this,  for  America,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  part  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
the  preparation  of  cases  in  a.  hall  two  hundred  feet  tiy  fifty 
for  this  purpose  being  nearly  completed.  We  are  informed 
that  when  the  specimens  now  aotuaUy  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum are  suitably  arranged  and  displayed,  the  result  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  the  most  unique  and  striking  character,  both 
on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  the  variety  of  its  objects. 
Among  what  we  may  call  the  monographic  collections  already 
on  hand,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, are  the  Greenland  Esquimaux,  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
arctic  coast  of  North  America,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Coppermine,  the  Tschuktchi  of  Northeast- 
ern Siberia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  (both 
modern  and  prehistoric),  the  Indians  of  Sitka,  those  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  of  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  tlio 
various  tribes  on  the  Missouri,  and  especially  the  Snake  In-, 
dians  and  the  Pi-ITtes  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  latter 
collection,  made  by  Major  Powell,  is  exhaustive  in  its  nature, 
and  of  the  most  wonderful  interest,  as  belonging  to  a  tribe 
still  using  the  dresses  and  other  appliances  of  a  century  ago, 
and  among  whom  the  stone  age  has  still  its  full  development. 
Among  the  collections  referred  to  are  knives,  scrapers,  and 
atone  implements  in  great  variety,  all  properly  mounted  on 
handles,  and  throwing  great  liglit  upon  the  hitherto  misug- 
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gested  applications  of  Biniilar  objects  dug  up  in  ravioiis  parts 
of  tha  world. 


A.  HUUAN  BOSK  IN   A.  CAVE  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

The  discovery  of  a  human  fibula  bone  in  the  remains  of 
the  Yictoiia  Cave,  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  is  justly  consid- 
ered as  a  very  important  scientific  fact,  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  its  human  origin,  or  that  it  is  of  the  same  age  as 
the  molars  of  Elephaa  antiquvs  and  the  bones  of  the  hyena, 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Mr.  Tiddeman  maintains 
that  it  was  deposited  in  preglacial  times,  befoi-e  the  great  ice 
sheet  overspread  the  country. — 16  A,  iSeptember  5, 18J4, 317. 

RTHKOLOGICAL   INQUIRIES   BT   THK   GBBJIAN  TRANSIT  EZPEDI- 

As  might  have  been  expected,  nearly  all  the  European  ex- 
peditions for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  have 
received  instructions  to  make  collections  and  observations  in 
other  branches  of  science  than  that  of  astronomy;  and  the 
Germans  being  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  ethnol- 
ogy, very  elaborate  instructions  for  observation  have  been 
prepared  by  Professor  Virchow,  lu  these  attention  is  par- 
ticularly invited  to  the  invcBtigation  of  pi-e historic  remains 
among  the  Polynesian  and  Mvlancsiau  Islands,  and  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  domestic  animals  therein,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  boundaries  between  the  Negritos,  the  Papuas, 
and  the  Australians,  as  also  any  mixture  with  them  of  the 
Malays.  Inquiries  are  to  be  made  as  to  the  distribution  of 
sundry  pecnllarlties  in  the  arts,  such  as  that  of  manufacturing 
vessels  of  clay,  and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  certain  arms. 
Particular  attention  is  called  likewise  to  the  articles  of  ibod, 
and  the  degree  to  which  animal  substances  enter  as  nutri- 
ment; also  where  salt  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  amount  of 
use  of  human  ficsh  as  compared  with  other  materials. — 30  C, 
July,  1 874, 56.  

FOOTPRINTS  IN  HOUD  ROCK. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  from  time  to  time 
by  announcements  of  the  discovery  of  supposed  human  foot- 
marks in  the  solid  rock ;  the  latest  being  an  account  in  the 
^ashvilie  Union,  of  August  2,  of  their  occurrence  at  the  nar- 
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rows  of  Harpetb.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  bere  that 
tfaere  can  be  no  question  of  tiie  artificial  origin  of  all  these 
marks,  the  similttude  of  the  human  foot  being  a  favonte  form 
of  picture-writing  among  the  aborigines.  Several  welUex- 
ecitted  specimens  are  in  the  Kational  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton, and  others  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  They  are  usually 
executed  in  limestone,  slate,  or  sandstone,  and  are  of  veiy 
rude  workmanship,  notwithstanding  all  encomiums  upon 
their  marvelous  perfection.  On  close  examination  they  will 
be  found  cut  through  the  lamination  of  the  rock,  instead  of 
indenting  it,  as  would  be  the  case  if  produced  by  a  naked 
foot  traversing  a  surface  in  a  plastic  condition. 

ANCIENT  STONE  TORT  IN  INDIANA. 

Professor  Cox  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  ancient 
stone  fort  in  Indiana,  in  which  a  break  in  the  natural  wall 
of  an  ancient  fortification  was  protected  by  an  artificial  wall 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,  made  by  laying  up  loose  stone, 
mason  fashion,  but  without  mortar.  The  base  for  sixty-five 
feet  in  height  follows  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  then  rises  ten 
feet  vertically.  Around  the  sonthera  terminus  of  the  point 
there  is  an  artificial  stone  wail  ten  feet  high,  connecting  the 
two  natural  walls,  of  Niagara  limestone,  and  forming  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  the  approach  of  foea  Numerous  mounds  of 
earth  occur  inside  the  wall,  and  within  the  line  of  these  there 
is  dug  a  ditch  four  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  wide,  which  i-e- 
ceives  the  drainage  from  the  crown  of  the  hill.  This  inter- 
esting prehistoric  work  is  situated  fourteen  miles  above  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  Hirer,  in  Clark  County,  Indiana. 

DALL'S   ETBSOLOGICAL  EXPLOEATIONS  in  ALASKA. 

In  1872  Mr.  "William  H,  Dall  made  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  prehistoric  remains  in  a  cave  on  Amaknak  Island, 
situated  in  Captain's  Bay.Uualaslika,  which  ho  supposed  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  In  18T3,howcver,he  found  that  he  had 
left  undisturbed  a  still  lower  stratum,  and  finally  cleaned  out 
the  entire  cave  down  to  the  bed  rock.  He  ascertained  that 
the  whole  interior  of  the  cave  had  been  painted  over  with  a 
red  pigment,  or  chalky  ore  of  iron,  above  which  was  a  bed 
of  organic  mould,  about  two  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  in 
which  were  found  three  skeletons,  surrounded  by  a  rough 
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sort  of  Barcophagns  bnilt  of  the  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales,  and 
around  them  wei'e  a  large  nnmber  of  implements,  especially 
of  etone  knives.  This  was  covered  in  turn  by  a  layer,  six 
inches  or  less  in  thickness,  of  refuse  material,  the  remuns  of 
repasts  on  marine  animals,  shell-fish,  fish,  and  echini  Scat- 
tered irregularly  over  this  nci-e  broken  and  woni  implements 
of  quite  a  different  character  from  those  found  with  the  dead ; 
and  the  whole  indicated  that  this  was  only  a  resting-place 
of  parties  who  used  it  temporarily  while  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  surf  to  the  adjacent  island.  It  was  down 
to  this  lower  stratum  that  the  laboi-s  of  the  previous  season 
had  extended,  but  without  disturbing  it. 

A  stratum  of  this  latter  portion  was  covered  by  a  bed  of 
shingle,  evidently  introduced  by  water,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  actual  bottom  of  the  deposit.  Mr.  Dall  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  skeletons  found  here  are  the  oldest  yet  discovered 
in  the  Aleutian  region,  although  not  approaching  in  antiq- 
uity those  discovered  on  Tablu  Mountain  or  the  Neander- 
thal. He  thinks  the  cave  was  fii-st  used  as  a  burial-place,  the 
mould  over  the  three  skeletons  having  accumulated  by  the 
decay  of  animal  matter  and  of  rubbish ;  and  that  the  debru 
from  the  repasts  of  occasional  visitors  had  been  gathering  for 
a  great  many  yeai'S.  An  nnnsuatly  high  tide  or  storm  prob- 
ably brought  in  the  shingle  from  the  adjacent  sea-beach,  and 
after  this  the  cave  was  again  used  as  a  deposit  for  the  dead. 
Nothing  was  discovei-ed  indicating  in  any  way  that  the  place 
had  been  used  or  visited  by  the  white  races. 

The  total  nnmber  of  crania  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall  amounted 
to  thirty-six,  besides  many  hundred  implements  of  bone,  ivo- 
ry, and  stone,  and  many  carvings  of  wood  and  other  objects, 
presenting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  large  and  flourishing 
communities  numbering  thousands  of  inhabitants  where  now 
none,  or  only  remnants  of  popnlation,  exist. 

Underneath  the  old  villages  were  found  still  more  ancient 
kitchen  heaps  of  echini,  fish-bones,  and  edible  shell-fish,  many 
feet  in  thicknesB,  the  age  and  time  taken  in  forming  them  scarce- 
ly to  be  approximated  or  counted  even  in  centuries.  Only 
in  the  upper  strata  were  seen  the  indications  of  progress  in 
hunting  and  {isbing,  afterward  so  notable  that  even  the  sperm- 
whale  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  these  hardy  canoe-raen. 
Their  progenitors  were  content  to  pick  echini  from  the  shore 
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and  masaels  from  the  rocks,  and  hardly  any  implements 
coald  be  found  in  the  refuse  of  their  repasts — the  accumula- 
tioQ  of  centones. 

After  them  large  TillagGS  of  solidly  conetmcted  houses 
rose ;  and  probably  at  the  height  of  their  progress  and  nu- 
merical increase  the  almost  equally  barbaroas  Rnssians  of  Si- 
beria fell  npon  them,  and  nearly  swept  them  from  the  face  oC 
the  earth.  

TBADB  AMONG  THE   ABORIGINES. 

In  illustration  of  the  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
between  the  Indians  of  the  interior  and  those  of  the  coast, 
we  are  informed  that  in  an  Indian  monnd  in  Ohio,  lately  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  a  con-espondent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institntion,  there  were  found  aronnd  the  neck 
of  a  hnman  skeleton  the  remains  of  what  was  probably  a 
necklace  of  shells.  These  were  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  John  II.  Redfield,  of  Philadelphia,  who  decided  that 
they  were  one  of  the  forms  of  MargineUa  apicina,  Menfce — a 
species  which  occurs  at  Tampa  Bay,  in  Florida,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  the  peninsula,  but  not  noted  elsewhere.  Even  if 
these  occur  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  generally,  this 
shows  that  such  objects  were  either  cariied  by  the  collect- 
ors to  a  great  distance,  or  traded  for  by  their  subsequent 
possessor.  A  fossil  species  closely  allied  to  this  (JK  UmaUtla, 
Conrad)  occurs  as  far  north  as  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

GTBKOLOOT   OF  ANCIENT  XOTPT. 

Professor  Owen,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  ethnology  of 
Egypt,  combines  the  results  lately  attained  by  Mariette-Bey 
with  those  previonsly  recorded,  and  concludes  that  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  portrait  sculptures  are  to  be  found  in  the  stat- 
ues and  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

1,  The  primal  Egyptian,  bearing  no  trace  of  the  negro  or 
Arab,  but  more  nearly  matched  by  a  high  European  physi- 
ognomy, 

2.  The  type  of  the  conquering  race  of  Shepherd  Kings. 

S.  The  Nubian  Egyptian,  typified  in  the  bass-relief  figure 
of  Cleopatra. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Owen  draws  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  high  state  of  civilization  attained  by  the  primal  Egyptian 
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race,  whose  exquisite  works,  done  six  thousand  years  ago, 
are  now  rendered  accessible  to  man. — 12  A,  X,  138. 

EJOEKSEimuDDlNG  IS  NOB  WAT. 

Zeigler  has  lately  discovered  near  Droiitheiro,  in  N'orway, 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first  illustration  of  the  kjoekkenmdd- 
ding  (oi-  Hhell  heaps)  yet  fonnd  in  that  country,  this  con«st- 
ing  of  a  lai^e  mass  of  broken  animal  bones  and  shells  mixed 
with  a  little  earth.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  a  dark  layer,  in- 
dicating traces  of  fire,  in  the  form  of  bits  of  charcoal,  etc. — 
SO  C\  January^  1874,  b. 

FCBTHEB  EXPLOBATIDNS  BY  DI  CSSNOLA. 

Since  his  retni'D  to  Cyprus,  General  Di  Cesnola,  the  United 
States  consul,  has  i-esumed  his  archaeological  researchee,  the 
munificent  results  of  which,  fur  previous  years,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Meti-opolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis  he  has  already  found  several 
sculptures  of  the  Greeco-Roman  peiiod.  He  has  also  discov- 
ered some  interesting  inscribed  objects  and  a  cave  containing 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  petrified  human  bones. — \&  A,May9, 
1874,630.  

ABCH^OLOGICAI.  SUfiTBY   OF  BBTTISB  IKDIA. 

Professor  J.  Bui^eas  has  lately  been  appointed  by  the  East 
Indian  goveniment  archteological  surveyor  and  reporter  to 
the  government  for  Western  India.  Mr.  Bnrgoss  has  made 
a  large  number  of  collections  for  a  work  illustrative  of  Ajanta 
and  other  cave-temples  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories, and  expects  to  resume  his  reseai-ches  with  a  view  of 
secui-ing  further  material  for  this  work. — TfUbnet's  American 
and  Oriental  Ziterari/  Record,  1874,  VIII.,  189. 

THE   &PECISS  OF  AUEBICAN  BQUIBBEIS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  well  known  as  cue  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  thorou{;h  of  American  zoologists,  has  lately  published 
a  synopsis  of  the  general  results  obtained  by  hint  from  an  ia- 
vestigatiou  of  the  American  Sciuridie,  or  mammals  belonging 
to  the  squirrel  group,  including  the  squirrels  proper,  the  fly- 
ing-squirrels, ground-squirrels,  marmots,  etc.  As  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  based  upon  the  immense  amount  and  variety  of 
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material  in  the  Xational  Museum  at  Washington,  lio  has  oc- 
casion to  rednce  the  nnrober  of  specieB  still  lower  than  that 
allowed  hy  Professor  Batrd  in  fais  monogi-aphs  of  the  same 
fomiB,  finding  that  many  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  species  are  in  reality  merely  climatic  or  ge- 
ographical races,  several  of  which  ai-e  refemble  to  a  common 
type. 

A  stnking  generalization  obtained  in  his  investigations 
has  reference  to  the  increasing  intensity  of  color  of  the  spe- 
cies in  proceeding  from  the  north  southward,  this  being  very 
evident  in  the  fox-squirrel  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  the  belly 
of  which  in  the  northern  part  .of  its  range  is  almost  white, 
while  in  specimens  from  Lower  Lonisiana  it  is  reddish-fulvous, 
or  a  deep  orange.  Equally  decided  differences  exist  in  spec- 
imens of  the  same  species  as  they  proceed  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Allen  now  considers  that  we  have  at  least  five  more  or 
less  well-marked  areas  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  color  variation  in  mammals  and  birds,  as  well  as  by  a  close 
relation  between  the  areas,  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  changu 
of  coloir,  and  the  amount  of  aqueous  precipitation.  The  fii-st 
of  these  regions  is  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  which  includes 
not  only  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  British  possessions,  extending  westward  as  far  as 
Fort  Simpson,  and  northward  and  westward  to  Alaska,  in- 
cluding, apparently,  all  that  territory  north  of  the  Alaskan 
Mountains,  and  having  an  annual  rain-fall  of  about  thiity- 
five  to  forty-five  Inches.  This  region,  in  view  of  its  great 
extent,  he  selects  as  representing  the  average  or  normal  type 
of  color,  the  variation  in  other  regions  being  in  the  direction 
of  intensity. 

The  second  region  embraces  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or, 
more  properly,  tho  Mississippi  Basin,  and  is  termed  the  3lie- 
eiaeippi  Region.  Here  the  annual  rain-fall  reaches  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  inches,  and  sometimes  more.  In  this  region  tho 
tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  fulvous  and  mfoaa  tints,  these 
reaching  their  maximum  in  the  limited  area  of  greatest 
humidity,  although  a  general  increase  of  color  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the 
third  region,  to  bo  called  the  Colorado  Region,  as  including 
the  greater  part  of  that  territory  within  its  limits.     Here 
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the  general  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  ioteneity  of  colors, 
as  compared  with  the  region  west  of  it,  with  a  development 
of  mfouB  and  fulvous  tints.  The  humidity  here  is  less  than 
that  in  either  of  the  other  i-egions  named,  the  raiu-fall  being 
only  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches. 

The  fonrth  area  Mr.  Allen  calls  the  Campettrian  Hegion, 
aud  includes  the  and  plains  and  deserts  of  the  continent, 
containing  not  only  the  "great  plains,"  bo  called,  bnt  the 
plains  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Western  Coloi-ado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  southwest  to  Lower  Califoraia.  Here  the  rain-fall 
ranges  from  three  inches  to  twenty,  being  below  fifleeo  gen- 
erally. Here  a  general  paleness  of  color  is  the  distinctive 
feature. 

The  fiflh  region,  called  the  CottatAian  Hegkm,  begins  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  about  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  embraces 
a  comparatively  narrow  belt  to  Sitka.  Its  peculiarities  are 
most  strongly  developed  west  of  the  Cascade  Kange  north 
of  45°,  and  prevail  eastward  nearly  to  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  average  rain-fall  is  from  filYy-five  to 
sixty-five  inches.  The  prevalent  tendency  in  color  is  to 
dusky  and  fuscous  rather  than  rufous  tints. 

Other  subdivisions  of  a  similar  character  Mr.  Allen  thiuis 
may  be  desirable,  and  may  need  to  be  made  hereafler,  espe- 
cially for  the  southern  half  of  Florida,  which  is  characterized 
by  excessive  humidity  and  a  enbtropical  intensity  of  color; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  recognize  as  a  distinct  district 
the  almost  raiuless  portions  of  the  Cam.pe»trian  Hegion. 

Mr.  Allen  in  this  communication  refers  again  to  the  rela- 
tion between  color  and  humidity  pi'cviously  enunciated  by 
him,  remarking  that  the  best  mode  of  expressing  it  is  to  eay 
that  a  decrease  of  humidity  is  accompanied  by  the  decrease  of 
intensity  of  color,  this  evidently  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  bleaching  effect  of  intense  sunlight  and  a  dry,  often  in- 
tensely heated,  atmosphere.  He  refers  to  tlio  condition  of 
melanism  as  a  race  characteristic  iu  mammals,  and  confirms 
the  generalization  of  Professor  Uaird  that  but  few  mammals 
possess  this  in  a  specific  form,  and  that  wheii:  it  occurs  in 
such  groups  as  the  squirrels,  the  wolves,  cats,  etc.,  the  indi- 
vidual muBt  be  considered  as  a  mclanistic  form  of  somo  race 
the  normal  color  of  which  is  difierent,  generally  fulvous  or 
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Mr.  Allen's  paper  embraceB  a  list  of  the  species  of  North 
American  Sciiaida  which  he  considers  permanent,  and  among 
the  true  squirrels  he  allows  bat  five  that  are  permanent  where 
Auduboa  gives  twenty-fonr.  He,  however,  recognizes  ia  ad- 
dition seven  geographical  varieties,  makiiig  the  whole  num- 
ber of  permaneotly  distinct  forms  twelve.  Of  flying-squirrels 
he  allows  but  one  species;  of  the  genus  Tamitu,oi  the  ground- 
squirrels,  he  gives  three;  of  the  SparmophUus,  eleven;  of  the 
prairie^ogs,  Pwo;  and  of  the  true  marmots,  three — making 
twenty  species  ia  all — Proc.  Host.  Nat.  Hiak  Soc.,  XVX,  1 874. 

BELATIONSHIP    < 

The  precise  relationships  of  certain  species  of  American 
deer  to  European  analogues — the  moose,  the  reindeer,  and  the 
elk  especially — have  been  the  subject  of  ciittcal  consideration 
on  the  part  of  natHralists  for  many  years  past,  some  maintain- 
ing that  they  are  identical,  and  others  that  they  are  distinct. 
None  has  given  the  matter  more  attention  than  Judge  Caton, 
of  Illinois,  who  for  many  years  has  had  in  his  large  park  near 
his  residence  at  Ottawa  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  American 
species,  where  he  has  carefully  studied  their  habits. 

Quite  recently  Judge  Caton  visited  the  North  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Old  World  forms  in  life, 
and  has  satisfied  himself,  from  careful  study,  of  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  moose  and  the  caribou  of  the  two  continents, 
and  of  the  very  close  relationship  between  the  American  elk 
and  the  European  stag.  One  character  of  much  importance 
iu  the  deer  consists  in  the  presence  and  shape,  or  entire  ab- 
sence, of  a  peculiar  gland  on  the  metatargns  of  the  liind-Ieg, 
this  being  indicated,  if  presMit,  by  a  tuft  of  hair  of  a  particular 
shape,  and  varying  with  the  species.  The  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  moose  and  caribou  do  not  possess  such  a 
gland;  and  as  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray  asserts  its  existence  ia 
the  European  species,  Jndge  Caton  at  one  time  inferred  a 
specific  distinction.  He  now  finds,  however,  that  equally 
with  the  American  they  are  destitute  of  the  gland,  and  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  point  in  which  they  can  be  separated. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  European  stag 
and  the  American  elk,  he  finds  the  principal  difference  to  be 
in  the  smaller  size  of  the  former.    Fossil  remains,  however, 
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show  a  size  like  our  vanety,  with  antlers  equally  large,  and 
with  all  the  distioguiahing  peculiarttiee,  even  to  the  occasion- 
al presence  of  a  enag  on  the  hrow  antler,  which  occurs  in 
about  five  pel'  cent,  of  our  elk ;  but  never,  so  far  as  Jndgo 
Caton  could  learn,  in  the  European  animal  of  modem  times. 
The  two  also  iubreed  perfectly  well  in  European  forcstf,  with 
fertile  progeny. 

This  entira  subject  will  probably  be  thoroughly  elucidated 
by  Judge  Caton  in  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  American 
CerjjidcB,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
past.  

TIIE   CnABACrSBa  AND  RELATIONS    OF  THE    HTOPOTAUIDJ. 

The  first  part  of  a  very  important  memoir  "  on  the  Oateolc^y 
of  the  Hyo  pot  am  idle,"  by  Dr.  W.Kowalevsky,  of  Russia,  baa 
been  lately  published  iu  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London"  (vol.  clxtii.,  p.  19-94, 1874),  and 
is  illustrated  by  six  plates  (pi.  35-40).  A  flood  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  group  in  question,  which  had,  it  eeema,  been 
previously  much  misunderstood.  After  some  well-deserved 
criticisms  on  the  looseness  and  irrelevancy  of  descriptions  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  the  author  proceeds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  long  bones  (scapula,  humerus,  ulna  and  radi- 
us, femur,  tibia  and  fibula,  and  foot  bones),  to  which  this  firet 
part  is  restricted.  His  researches  confii-m  tho  naturalness 
of  the  division  of  tho  typical  ungulate  quadrupeds  into  two 
snb-orders,  distingnished  by  the  structure  of  the  foot,  t.e,,  (I) 
Paridigitflta, or  Avtiodactyla,  and  (2)  Imparidigitata, or  Peris- 
aodactyla;  and  so  decisive  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
relations  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  that  it  is  remarked  that  "we 
may  very  often  know  most  of  the  loug  bones  of  the  skeleton 
— the  scapula,  the  humerus,  the  antibrachium,  the  tibia,  and 
fibula  of  a  fossil  ungulate — without  being  able  to  determine 
quite  certainly  the  natural  series  to  which  it  belonged ;  nay, 
even  more,  we  may  discover  the  skull  and  tho  complete  denti- 
tion without  beiug  made  much  wiser  by  it.  The  history  of 
paleontology  swarms  with  such  examples;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  single  carpal  or  tarsal  bono  very  often  clears  tho  whole 
question  by  showing  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  the 
true  affinities  of  a  fossil  form."  Such  considerations  induced 
Dr.  Kowalevsky  to  enter  into  a  detailed  cxaroinatioo  of  the 
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parts  in  question,  the  material  foi*  which  he  found  chiefly  in 
the  Bi'itisL  Museum,  and  in  aeverai  collections  at  Puy,  France. 
He  thus  found  that  in  tbt;  Artiodactyla,  numerous  as  they  are 
in  families  and  species,  tlie  similarity  is  so  great  that,  notwith- 
staudiug  the  diversity  which  prevails  in  size  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  other  parts,  and  even  of  the  feet,  "  we  may  trace 
throughout  the  whole,  not  only  the  number  and  shape  of 
their  carpal  and  tai'sal  bones,  but  even  each  separate  facet 
of  these  bones,  and  point  it  out  as  clearly  in  the  reduced  limb 
of  a  land  antelope  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  complete  unre- 
duced limb  of  the  aquatic  hippopotamus;"  and  Lhia  similarity, 
eays  Dr.  Kowalcvsky,  is  so  great  that  "  we  can  not  explain  it 
in  any  other  way  than  by  community  of  descent."  The  prin- 
cipal modifications  in  those  parts  are  exhibited, in  the  progress 
of  reduction  of  the  digits,  by  the  diminution  and  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  trapezium,  and  the  eonfluenee  at  an  early  age 
of  the  trapezoid  and  magnum  in  the  carpus,  while  the  com- 
mon likeness  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  is  still  more  striking, 
and  the  modifications  are  chiefiy  in  the  size  of  the  marginal 
bones  and  the  coalescence  or  non-coalescence  of  cuneiforms. 
The  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  exhibit  intereEting  rela- 
tione, and  adaptive  and  non-adaptive  modifications. 

The  forms  embraced  under  the  common  name  Hyopota- 
midffi  and  Anthracothcriidie  had  been  considered  to  be  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  hogs  and  related  forms;  but  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Kowalevsky  conclusively  prove  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  but  that  ihey  were  true  ruminants,  and,  according 
to  Professor  Gill,  their  allies  are  quite  numerous  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  found  in  the  genera  and  species  combined  un- 
der the  family  name  Oreodontidse,  the  remains  of  which  are 
so  abundant  in  the  mtocene  and  pliocene  deposits  of  the 
West,  The  Hyopotamidee  as  well  as  the  Oreodontidte  have 
the  canines  modified  like  the  incisors,  as  in  ordinary  rumi- 
nants, and  the  molar  teeth  have  also  the  usual  crcscenti- 
form  folds,  bnt  they  differ  in  the  produced  snout  and  the 
dentition,  and  especially  the  modifications  of  the  premolai-s. 
The  earliest  known  repi-eaentatives  of  the  family  have  been 
found  in  eocene  deposits,  and  during  the  eocene  and  mio- 
cene  epochs  they  were  the  most  abundant  and  character- 
istic of  ungulate  mammals.  They  did  not  survive  the  lat- 
ter epoch,  and  have  left  no  successors.    In  size  they  ranged 
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from  that  of  a  rat  (as  in  the  case  of  eocene  species)  to  that 

BHAD  IN  THE  GULF  OF  UBXIOO. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  occurrence  of  shad 
in  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  may  men- 
tion that,  according  to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  several 
genuine  shad  were  taken  in  Pigeon  Creek  during  the  spring 
of  1874.  ThisstreamemptieBinto  the  Escambia  River,  which 
discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Pensacola.  The  occur- 
rence of  shad  in  considei-iible  numbers  in  other  paits  of  the 
Escambia  River  has  already  been  well  substantiated. 

HISTOBT  OF  THB  PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE   HAUUAIS. 

An  exhaustive  work  on  the  marine  mammals  of  the  North 
Pacifio  by  Captain  C,  M.  Scaramon,  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Service,  has  just  been  published  by  John  H.  Car- 
many  &  Co.,  San  Franoisco.  It  tbrras  a  stout  quarto  vol- 
ume, with  many  plates,  and  contains  an  exhaustive  history 
of  the  whales,  porpoises,  and  other  cetaceans,  together  with 
that  of  the  sea-elephant,  sea-lion,  sea-otter,  the  walras,  eta, 
all  accurately  figured  and  described. 

A  specially  important  section  of  the  volume  is  that  upon 
the  American  whale-fishery,  giving  an  account  of  its  origin, 
extent,  mode  of  prosecution,  its  progress  and  present  con- 
dition,with  a  full  description  of  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
capture  and  utilization  of  the  ceUceans,aud  the  incidents  of 
a  whaling  life. 

In  an  appendix  is  a  systematic  account  and  catalogue  of 
the  cetaceans  of  the  Noith  Pacific  by  Mr.  Dall,  a  glossary  of 
woivls  and  phrases  used  by  whalemen,  and  a  list  of  stores  and 
outfits.  The  press-work  and  make-up  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
the  illustrations,  are  of  the  first  class,  and  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  of  the  establishments  in  the  East. 

The  value  of  this  book  consists  in  its  having  been  prepared 
by  one  who  was  himself  in  the  whaling  business  for  many 
years,  which  he  left  during  the  war  to  become  an  officer  of 
the  revenue  service ;  and,  although  he  has  depended  to  some 
extent  upon  others  for  the  scientific  technicalities,  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  book  is  entirely  due  to  himself 

As  an  exhaustive  treatise,  even  of  a  limited  field  of  the 
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whale-fishery,  this  l30ok  occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Bubject.  It  will  doubtless  hare  a  large  circulation 
among  the  whalemen  of  Cape  Cod  and  New  England  gener- 
ally, since  by  a  reference  to  it  they  can  renew  their  experi- 
ences, and  fight  over  again  their  early  battles. 

DECBBA8B  IM  THB  BUKOFBAM  BISON. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  living  representatives,  in  Enrope, 
of  the  European  bison,  which  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  American  buffalo,  consist  at  present  of  a  single 
herd  in  Lithuania,  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Recent  reports  indicate  a  gradual  decrease  in  their  numbers, 
with  a  probability  of  eventual  extermination.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  number  exceeded  1000,  and  in  1658  it  was  but 
559;  in  1881,541;  and  in  1872,  528.— 3  C,Jtfoy  25,1874,420. 

BOSS   OP  THB   SILDBID^. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  iu  the  economy  of  certain  fishes, 
especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Siluridee, 
that  the  mouth  constitutes  the  nest  for  hatching  the  eggs, 
these  to  the  very  limited  number  of  from  five  to  twenty  be- 
ing kept  in  this  cavity,  usually  that  of  the  male,  nntil  they 
are  hatched.  They  are  probably  caught  up  after  excluMon 
and  fertilization,  and  retained.  Some  of  these  eggs  are  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fact  of  this  pecnliarity  in  the  case 
of  the  genus  Ariun  and  some  of  its  allies  in  America  has  long 
been  known;  and  Dr.  Day  announces  the  same  condition  in 
certain  Indian  species  of  Arius  and  08teogenio*u».—\i  A, 
Mbntaty  6, 1874,  272.  


DISCOVERT   OF  FUTOBIUB   NIGBIFBB. 

Among  the  new  animals  described  by  Andnbon  and  Bach- 
man  in  their  gi-eat  work  on  North  American  quadrupeds 
was  a  kind  of  weasel,  named  by  them  FMoritit  nigripts,  or 
black-footed  ferret,  of  which  a  single  specimen  came  into 
their  possession,  constituting  apparently  a  good  species. 

In  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  announce- 
ment of  this  discovery  diligent  search  has  been  made  for  ad- 
ditional specimens,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  not  until  recent- 
ly that  a  skin  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
the  North  Platte  by  Mr,  La  Munyon,  one  of  its  oorrespond- 
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enta  He  states  that  they  are  very  rare,  but  ar«  known  to 
the  hunters  aa  liviug  mainly  upon  the  prairie-dogs,  and  in- 
habiting their  dene,  the  tracks  of  the  ferrets  being  often  vis- 
ible in  the  snow,  passing  from  one  bole  to  anotlier,  during 
,  the  wioter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  this  hint  in  regaivl  to  tbe  spe- 
cies additional  specimens  may  be  forthcoming,  and  their 
true  character  determined.  Unfortunately  the  Bpecimeu  of 
Mr,  La  Mnnyon  was  not  accompanied  by  the  skull,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  Puio- 
rius  like  the  mink,  or  a  Mustda,  and  more  allied  to  the  pine- 
marten,  or  the  so-called  "  sable  "  of  Northern  New  York. 

AH  EGG   BIZ  CEKTtTRIBS   OLD. 

In  removing  a  portion  of  the  town  wall  of  Kaschaa,  which 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  a  hen's  egg  was  found  im- 
bedded in  the  middle  of  some  fine  sand,  which  filled  a  cubic- 
al space  in  the  solid  wall.  Tbe  shell  is  yellowish -brown, 
speckled  like  a  tobacco-leaf,  but  perfectly  preserved.  It  is 
conjectured  that  it  was  placed  there  when  the  wall  was  built 
by  reason  of  some  superstition ;  perhaps  with  the  hope  of 
rendering  the  wall  impregnable. — 1  0, 1873, zxin.,  360. 

THE   FOSSIL  HOO   OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Klippart,  of  Ohio,  at  the  recent  Hartford  meeting  of 
the  American  Association,  gave  the  details  of  bis  discovery 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  skeletons  of  the  foBsil  hog  of  America, 
to  which  brief  reference  had  been  -previously  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Newberry  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Ohio.  These 
were  found  while  digging  the  artesian  well  of  the  city  of 
Columbus,  and  were  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  Several  skeletons  were  complete,  and  the  whole 
series  is  one  that  furnishes  the  means  heretofore  wanting 
for  determining  the  enlii'e  osteology  of  the  animal.  This 
hog  is  the  Platygonxta  compreesus  of  Le  Gonte,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  tbe  peccary,  although  with  a  longer  and  very  slen- 
der snout.  

DALL  OH  TBE  BIBDS  OF  ALASKA. 

A  paper  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Dall  on  the  birds  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  especially  of  that  poi-tioa  of  the  re^on 
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to  the  went  of  IlDalashlvii,  embracing  the  result  of  observa- 
tioaa  made  during  1873  on  board  the  United  Statea  Coast 
Survey  vesBel  the  Yukon.  As  might  have  beeo  expected, 
the  great  majority  of  the  species  are  water  birds,  particular- 
ly aleadcB,  upon  the  natural  history  of  which  Mr.  Dall  throws 
much  light,  having  been  the  first  to  collect  eggs  of  several 
of  the  species,  and  to  observe  their  habits  during  the  breed- 
ing season. 

The  land  birds  on  these  islands  are  very  few  in  nnmber, 
consisting  of  two  kinds  of  hawks,  one  owl,  one  swallow,  ono 
wren,  five  fiDches,  the  raven,  and  the  ptarmigan.  The  total 
number  of  species  enumerated  is  forty-five. 

IAWBBMCb'S  BIBDS   07  NOBTHWEBTEBN   KEZICO. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Geoi-ge  JH.  Lawi-ence  upon  the  birds  of 
Western  and  Northwestern  Mexico  is  based  upon  collections 
made  by  Messrs.  Qniyson,  Xantus,  and  BischoC  Although 
confined  principally  to  the  northwestern  comer  of  Mexico, 
jnat  aoath  of  the  line  of  the  United  iJtates,  the  nnmber  of 
species  observed  amoQuts  to  816.  Quite  a  nnmber  of  these 
species  proved  to  be  new,  and  were  subsequently  desoribed 
by  Mr,  Lawrence  himself,  Professor  Baird,  and  others.  The 
value  of  the  list  is  much  enhanced  by  selections  from  notes 
furnished  by  Colonel  Grayson. 

COLLECTION   Of   BIKDS-OF-PABADtSE. 

I>r.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Vienna,  who  has  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  past  in  the  exploration  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  col- 
lecting its  rarities  of  animal  life,  has  lately  retamed  home, 
bringing,  among  other  interesting  objects,  a  large  nnmber 
of  the  magnificent  birds-of-paradise  peculiar  to  that  island, 
these  including  quite  a  number  of  new  species.  He  ofi*ers 
them  for  sate  at  prices  varying  from  tlSO  to  (SO  each,  either 
singly  or  in  sets.  These  birds  are  the  most  gorgeously  beau- 
tiful of  the  whole  feathered  tribe,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
an  examination  of  the  considerable  collection  already  in  the 
Oenti-al  Park  Mnsenm  in  New  York. 

aSOGBAPHICAL  DISTBIBCTION  OF  ASIATIC  BIBDe. 

An  article  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  Asiatic 
birds,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
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London  Zoological  Society.  This  ia  the  first  attempt  that  bae 
b«en  made  to  determine  accurately  the  number  and  bouuda- 
ries  of  the  zoological  pi-ovinccs  of  that  contineut,  although 
Dr.  Sclater  and  other  eminent  writers  have  sketched  out  the 
subject  in  a  general  way. 

His  primary  division  is  into  a  Palaa-grctio  region  and  an 
Indo-Malay  region,  of  which  the  former  embraces  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  continent,  including,  indeed,  every 
thing  continental  excepting  the  southern  portion,  south  of 
China  and  the  Himalaya  Mountaiae. 

The  Palte-arctio  region  is  divided  into  the  Siberian  or  Bo- 
real sub-region,  including  Siberia  and  the  Amoor  lands;  the 
Mongolian  Bub-region,  embracing  Thiliet,  Tartary,  Turkietan, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  etc.;  the  Med t terra neo-Persic  region, 
which  extends  through  Europe,  and  includes  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  even  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
far  north  aa  4S°,  the  Black  Sea,  the  shoi-ea  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  etc. 

The  Indo-Malay  region  is  divided  into  the  Himalo-Cliinese 
sub-region,  which  includes  the  greater  portion  of  Southern 
China,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the  mountainous  portions  of  Hin- 
dustan, Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  Sumatra 

The  Malayan  region  includes  the  lowlands  of  Malaya,Sa- 
matra,  and  Borneo. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  compared  with  North  America, 
that  the  zoological  provinces  of  Asia  are  bounded  by  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  and  extend  continuously  fi-om  east  to  west, 
instead  of  being  bounded  by  degrees  of  longitude.  This  ia 
probably  mainly  owing  to  the  general  direction  of  the  great 
mountain  regions,  especially  that  of  the  Himalayas,  from  east 
to  west  instead  of  north  and  south. — J^oc.  ZooL  Soc.  Londotk. 


SUGOESTSD   miBODITCnON    OF  THE   BOOK    INTO  TUB   UKTTED 

STATES. 

Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  London 
Times  npon  the  subject  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  makes  a  sensible  sug- 
gestion for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  on  the  part  of  our  ao- 
climatization  societies.  He  tbiaks  that  if  the  rook  were  in- 
ti-odnced  into  the  United  States  it  would  have  a  very  posi- 
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tive  influence  upon  the  existence  and  multiplication  of  in- 
sects  that  ai-e  iiijurious  to  vegetation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
ita  large  size  and  semi-domestic  habits  especially  qualify  it 
for  attacking  such  pests  and  destroying  them  on  a  large  scale, 
feeding  as  it  does  almost  exclnsively  upon  insects  and  their 
larvn ;  and  as  in  consequence  of  its  slight  degree  of  shyness 
it  will  enter  the  gardens  and  orchards  freely,  and  breed  in 
colonies  in  the  trees  near  country  houses. 

T>R.  codes'  HAIITJAL  OF  FIZLD   ORSITBOLOGT. 

A  "  Manual  of  Field  Ornithology,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Couea,  and  published  by  the  American  Naturalist  Agency  of 
ijalem,  gives  the  result  of  Dr.  Coues'  experience  as  a  collect- 
or in  various  regions  of  North  America,  from  Labrador  to 
California,  and  from  Sonthem  Arizona  to  tlie  Lake  of  the 
Woods ;  and,  as  the  production  of  an  accomplished  ornithol- 
ogist and  naturalist,  and  an  extremely  successful  and  skilled 
field  explurei',  can  not  fail  to  bo  of  great  service  both  to  the 
beginner  and  the  advanced  student. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  volume  consists  in  a 
new  check  Hat  of  North  American  birds,  giving  the  resnll 
of  the  latest  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Coues  and  other  or- 
nithologists. The  list  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  has  been  in  very  extensive  use  for  many  years 
past,  brings  the  subject  down  only  to  1659,  and  in  view  of 
the  additions  and  corrections  of  synonymy  which  have  taken 
place  since  that  time,  there  has  been  an  urgent  need  of  a 
new  one,  which  has  been  satisfactorily  met  by  Di'.  Cones. 

CATALOGUE    OF   AMERICAS  BIKDB, 

A  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  America  south  of  the  United 
States  has  lately  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Sclater  &  Sal- 
vin,  under  the  title  of  "Index  Avium  Neotropi  call  urn,"  and 
embraces  a  total  of  3565  species.  The  species  peuulinr  to 
North  America  uorth  of  Mexico,  and  thus  omitted  by  the  an- 
thoi'B,  if  added  to  the  number  given,  would  bring  the  whole 
up  to  4000  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the  New  World. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  list,  the  authors  give  descriptionB  of 
thirty-one  species  included  therein  previously  undescribed, 
and  the  work  itself  is  simply  the  forerunner  of  a  much  more 
extensive  memoir,  which  Is  to  embrace  full  descriptions  of 
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geuer&andspeoieSgand  to  bear  the  title  "Index  Avinm  Amer- 
ica D  or  um."  

AUBBICAH  KIMG-C&AB  OH  THE   BUBOPBAH  COAST. 

According  to  Mr.  Edward  Newmao,  in  a  commuoicaUon 
to  the  J^eld,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  American  king-crab,  Xf- 
mubis  poiyphemus,  was  taken  in  Jnly  last  by  the  Tarmontfa 
trawl-boats  about  eleven  mites  off  the  Schelling  Light,  on 
the  Dutch  coast,  at  least  four  or  five  having  been  taken  in  all 
dnring  the  summer.  Mr.  Xewman  remarks  that  as  long  ago 
as  the  26th  of  April  a  report  appeared  that  a  specimen  of 
this  ei-ab  had  been  taken  in  North  Wales,  which  was  reject- 
ed by  naturalists  on  account  of  the  extreme  improbability 
that  this  familiar  American  animal  should  be  found  on  the 
European  shores. — 19  A, November  15,1B73,5]I. 

AN  "aemt  wobm." 

A  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  recently  called  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  which  has  greatly  excited  his  cariosity, 
and  which  he  refers  to  as  something  entirely  nnheard  of. 
This,  which  he  calls  a  combination  snake,  or  "army  worm," 
he  describes  as  at  fiiut  sight  resembling  a  snake  ten  feet  in 
length,  tapering  regularly  from  the  middle  toward  the  head 
and  the  tail,  and  moving  along  slowly.  Supposing  it  to  be 
a  serpent,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  creature,  on  reaching 
a  stone,  divide  sometimes  into  two  or  three  heads,  which  snb- 
sequently  wera  reunited  into  the  original  tin.ike.  On  exam- 
ining this  peculiar  body  more  closely,  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  that  it  was  composed  of  small  worms,  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
pin.  One  of  these  constituted  the  entire  extremity  of  the 
figure ;  then  two  or  thi'ee  lapped  on  to  it  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  and  on  them  lapped  others,  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  "snake"  imtil  it  became  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  off  towai-d  the  other  end 
in  a  similar  manner. 

This  object,  although  rai'e,  is  by  no  means  unknown  to 
naturalists.  Its  occurrence  is  moi-e  frequently  recorded  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  It  consists,  in  reality,  of 
the  larvse  of  an  insect  of  the  order  of  files,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Sclara  of  the  MycetopAilidte.      Professor 
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Cope  has  a  pa)>er  on  tbe  subject  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Scieocea  for  1868,  aud  it  is 
fieqiiently  referred  to  in  European  workn,  especially  one  by 
Max  Nowicky,"  Der  Kopaliner  Heerwurni"(BrOnn,  1 868),  orig- 
inally published  in  Vol.VL  of  Verhandlungen  natur/orschen- 
der  Verein,  at  Bi-iinn.  This  phenomenon  belongs  to  the  se- 
ries of  mimetic  i-e semblances  so  commoD  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  has  doubtless  an  important  function  in  preventing 
attacks  npon  the  defenseless  larvn  in  their  movements  from 
place  to  place ;  birds  or  other  enemies  being  deterred  by  the 
apparent  presence  of  a  large  and  dangerous  serpent. 

DBOWNINO   OF  A  CHIXAMAH   BY  A   HALIOTIS. 

A  recent  California  journal  states  that  a  Chinaman,  while 
attempting  to  secure  a  large  abaione  (a  well-known  saucer- 
Khaped  shell  of  the  genns  HaliotU),  was  held  fast,  by  its  con- 
traction, to  the  rock  to  which  it  was  attached,  until  he  per- 
ished by  being  ingulfed  by  the  incoming  tide. 

I>AU.'e  CArALOQDS  OF  THE  BBKLLS   07  BKHBIVO^e   8TBA1T. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  sum  of  opr  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  Mr,  William  H.  I>al]  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  shells  of  Bebring's  Strait  and  the 
Ai-ctio  Ocean,  partly  collected  by  himself  and  portly  by  oth- 
ers. He  indicates  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  species,  of 
which  three  obtained  by  Captain  Smith,  and  one  by  himself, 
he  considers  to  he  new  to  science, 

D1SC0VSBY   OF   AXECT  HtrUMIES. 

Mr.W.  H.Bali,  in  a  communication  to  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  remarks  as  follows:  "I  have  previously 
given  the  Academy  some  account  of  the  method  practiced 
by  the  Aleutian  Islanders  of  mummifying  their  more  dis- 
tinguished dead.  Many  tales  are  current  among  the  Aleuts 
in  regard  to  particular  cases  of  this  practice,  and  among  oth- 
ers one  has  been  frequently  related  to  me  in  regard  to  some 
mammies  preserved  in  a  cave  on  one  of  the  volcanic  islands 
known  as  the  'Four  Craters,'  or  *Four  Mountains.'  When 
in  the  vicinity  in  1873  we  were  anable  to  land  and  test  the 
truth  of  this  history  on  account  of  bad  weather  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  harbors.  More  recently,  however,  this  has  been 
P  2 
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aaccesfifully  done.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  a 
atanding  order  to  its  ageiita  to  colled  and  preserve  objects 
of  interest  in  ethuoiogy  and  natural  history,  and  the  cabinet 
of  the  Academy  bears  witnesa  to  the  generosity  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  value  of  some  of  the  material  thus  acquired. 
Captain  E.  Henuig,  of  the  company's  service,  with  the  com- 
pany's schooner  WiUiam  Sutton^  being  employed  in  remov- 
ing some  hunters  from  the  island  of  the  Four  Monntaiiis, 
was  enabled,  after  seven  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  land  al 
the  base  of  the  cliff  where  the  fallen  rocks  form  a  kind  of 
cave,  and  was  dii-ected  by  the  natives  to  the  exact  B[>ot. 
Here  he  obtained  twelve  mummies  in  good  condition,  beBJdes 
several  skulls  of  those  which,  being  laid  near  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  had  become  injured  by  the  weather.  There 
were  also  a  moderate  number  of  carvings  and  implements 
found,  though  some  natives,  less  superstitious  than  the  rest, 
had  appropriated  a  quantity  of  weapons  (i-eported  to  have 
once  been  there)  for  use  in  bunting.  The  island  being  voI> 
canic,  and,  in  fact,  still  active,  the  soil  is  still  warm,  and  the 
atmosphei-e  of  the  cave  quite  hot,  which  accounts  for  the  ex- 
tremely good  preservation  of  the  remains.  Most  of  the 
bodies  were  simply  eviscerated,  stuffed  with  grass,  dried, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  grass-matting,  and  then  secured  in  a 
walei--proof  covering  of  seal-hide.  Two  or  three  had  bad 
much  more  pains  bestowed  upon  them,  and  were  of  course 
of  much  more  interest.  The  story  of  their  deposition  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here,  and  is  not  particularly  interesting,  but 
it  includes  the  fate  of  an  old  chief  of  the  island  of  the  Four 
Mountains  and  his  family,  all  of  whom  were  buried  in  the 
cave.  Among  the  othei-s  was  a  female,  who  died  when  with 
child  from  a  premature  birth,  brought  on  by  an  accident, 
and  the  essential  correctness  of  the  tradition  is  attested  by 
the  presence  of  a  little  mummy  of  the  still-bom  infant.  The 
date  of  the  first  interment  is  very  well  fixed  by  the  faot  that 
the  old  chief  died  the  antumu  before  the  spring  in  which  the 
Russians  made  their  first  appearance  at  the  Four  Mountains; 
and  consequently  none  of  the  bodies  are  much  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  Hence  they  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ancient  prc-hiatoric  remains  which  I  have  formerly  de- 
scribed in  the  Academy's  proceedings. 
"The  mummies  of  real  interest  were  few  in  number.     The 
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most  coDBpicaoQB  was  that  of  the  old  chief.  I  am  iiifurmed 
ifaat  this  body  wae  euveloped  in  furs,  dressed  iu  the  usual 
native  attii'e,  aud  furnished  with  a  sort  of  wooden  armor, 
formerly  worn  by  the  Aleuts.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a 
sort  of  basket,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  carefully  covered 
with  water-proof  skiua,  secured  by  line  made  of  sinew,  either 
braided  or  made  into  what  sailoi's  call  'square  sennit,'  This 
line,  together  with  a  net  made  of  sinew,  in  which  another  of 
the  bodies  waa  secured,  was  very  tinely  made,  and  nearly 
as  perfect  and  strong  as  when  first  placed  there.  The  mat- 
ting, made  of  prepared  gras»,  was  exceedingly  fine,  in  most 
cases  far  superior  in  finish  and  delicacy  to  any  now  made  in 
the  islands.  One  of  the  smaller  mummies,  in  a  triangular- 
shaped  bundle  or  basket,  had  a  pattern  of  a  Maltese  cross 
worked  into  a  stnpe  of  another  color;  this  was  quite  fresh, 
aod  the  gi-ass  still  retained  its  red  and  yellow  tinge.  The 
largest  basket  had  a  wooden  arrangement  fastened  with  hone 
bnttoDS,  forming  a  broad  hoop,  which  served  it  for  a  base. 
Most  of  the  more  carefully  preserved  specimens  had  been 
once  suspended  iu  the  air  by  handles  or  cords  attached  to 
their  envelopes. 

"  The  other  articles  fonnd  in  the  cave  were  stone  knives, 
and  other  implements,  and  a  few  carvings,  one  of  which  wait 
supposed  by  the  finder  to  be  an  idol,  but  this  is  probably  an 
error.  A  child's  boot  of  native  make  was  found  in  tlie  cave, 
with  the  fur  perfectly  preserved,  and  in  it  was  a  little  ivory 
image  of  a  sea-otter.  A  number  of  other  bone  and  ivory 
toys  or  trinkets  were  also  fonnd." 


HEW  TEBUS  IN  CKANIOLOGICAL  DSSCBIPTION. 

The  teims  "  dolichocephalic  "  and  "  brach y cephalic,"  as 
applied  to  the  elinpo  of  the  human  skull,  have  long  been  in 
use,  and  are  well  uiidei-stood;  but  some  additional  appella- 
tions have  lately  been  introduced  which  tend  to  give  great 
precision  to  the  idea  of  the  cranial  form.  Among  these  we 
have  the  acrocephalic  form,  which  has  been  applied  to  such 
skulls  as  are  extended  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  are  more 
or  less  cylindrical  in  form,  instead  of  being  acutely  termi- 
nated. For  the  latter  character  the  word  oxycephalic  has 
been   applied  by  Dr.  Zuckerkandel.     The  designation  of 
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Bcaphocephalic  ia  applied  to  the  so-called  boat-ehaped  era- 
nium,  of  which  a  new  modificatioD  has  lately  been  described 
from  Holland.  In  this  the  cranium  is  elongated  or  laterally 
compreraed,  and  extended  into  a  keel  or  ridge  in  the  sagit- 
tal direction.— 15  A,  October  If,  1874,515. 

EVFKCT  OF  PABABTTIBIC  IN  THE   ANTUAL  SBBIBS. 

Among  the  commnnications  in  the  zoological  section  of 
the  French  Association,  recently  held  at  Lille,  was  one  by 
Professor  Vogt,  on  the  eS<>ct  of  parasitism  in  the  animal  se- 
ries, in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  moat  varied 
forms,  belonging  to  very  different  groaps,  could  in  their 
degradation  by  parasitism  lose  in  snccesaion  their  differ- 
ent organs,  so  as  to  i-esemble  each  other  very  closely,  and 
to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine,  without  critical 
Btndy  and  investigation,  to  what  group  a  particalar  object 
belongs. 

In  this  connection  he  mentions  the  Ritoconchadiffitata,  the 
sacculines,  and  the  trematodes,  the  starting-points  of  which, 
namely,  the  embryo,  are  very  different,  as  belonging  to  en- 
tirely distinct  groups.  They,  however,  by  SQCcessive  retro- 
grade metamorphoses,  come  to  resemble  each  other  to  snch 
a  degree  that,  without  the  assistance  of  embryology,  they 
could  be  classed  in  the  same  group,  although  the  one  be- 
longed to  the  gastero  pod -moll  uses,  the  others  to  the  cirrhi- 
pedes  and  thu  trematodea  respectively, 

Pi-ofessor  Giard,  in  remarking  npon  this  paper,  stated  that 
he  had  already  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  studying 
aacidiaus. — 8  S,  September  5, 1874, 237. 


E   OF   VOLUHB  OF  PISH   IN  BWIUMINQ. 

According  to  a  statement  of  results  ali-cady  eatablished  by 
an  investigation  by  Hailing,  conducted  by  means  of  peculiar 
and  very  delicate  apparatus,  the  chief  causes  of  the  change 
of  volume  of  the  bladder  in  fish,  and  consequently  of  the 
volume  of  the  fish,  are:  1,  Variation  of  pressure  npon  the 
fish,  resulting  from  an  upwai-d  or  downward  movement  made 
by  the  fins,  the  bladder  being  entirely  passive  in  the  case; 

2,  the  separation  and  absorption  of  the  gases  contained  in 
the  bladder,  as  well  as  their  removal  through  the  air-duct; 

3,  the  movement  in  breathing,  not  perceptible  with  all  fishes; 
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4,  the  compreBsion  of  the  bladder  by  moscular  ftcUon  npon 
it — this  was,  however,  seldom  observed,  and  waa  very  slight. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  bladder  EeemB  to  play  almost  no  active 
part  in  the  upward  and  downward  mOTemeDtB  of  fish  in  wa- 
ter. The  experimenta  were,  however  confined  to  fresh-wa- 
ter fish.— 19  C,  Jidy  II,  1874,  271. 

THB  DBTBLOPHZNT  OF  SBASKB   AND   BAT8. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour,  who  was  engaged  in  the  summer  of 
1874  at  the  zoological  station  at  Naples  in  investigating  the 
development  of  the  sharks  and  rays,  announces  to  the  British 
Association,  as  among  the  results  attained,  that,  although  as 
large  a  quantity  of  food-yolk  is  present  in  the  egg  of  the 
shark  as  in  that  of  a  bird,  there  is  found  in  the  former  ft  fine 
network  of  lines  throughout;  and  arouud  the  germinal  disk 
especially  there  are  a  number  of  nuclei.  From  the  presence 
of  these  lines,  and  the  nuclei,  be  concludes  that  the  whole  of 
the  yolk,  including  both  the  germinal  disk  and  the  food-yolk, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  single  body  —  the  ovum  —  in  the 
greater  part  of  which  pasdve  food -yolk  granules  are  em- 
bodied. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alimentary  canal  is 
fbrmed,  the  shark  is  intermediate  in  condition  between  the 
fro^  and  the  bird,  traces  of  the  primitive  mode  of  foi-mation 
of  the  alimentary  canal  by  an  involution  being  retained  in 
the  shark,  although  lost  in  the  bird. 

Mr.  Rny  Lankeater  pointed  out  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  discovery  that  the  spinal  rod,  or  notochord,  develops 
in  the  sharks  from  one  of  the  two  primary  layers  of  the  germ, 
and  not  from  a  middle  layer,  as  in  the  chick  or  frog.  He 
thought  the  middle  layer  would  have  to  be  abandoned  OS 
an  entity,  and  its  elements  traced  to  the  outer  and  inner  lay- 
ers.—IS  A,  Augua  20, 1874,  279. 

DByBI.OPlCBNT  OF  THE   ETB   III  TBK   CnTTLX-FISH. 

Mr.  K  Ray  Lankester  has  published  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  development  of  the  eye  in  the  cuttle- 
fish, in  which  he  shows  the  radical  difilerence  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  the  vertebrates.  In  LoHgo  and  SefAa  the  eye 
originates  as  a  raised  elliptical  wall  on  the  surface  of  the 
embryo.    The  wall  closes  in  above,  and  thus  the  primary 
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optio  vestole  is  formed.  From  the  front  of  this  arise  new 
watl-like  growths,  foi'ming  aa  anterior  or  second  optic  ves- 
icle, cornea,  and  iris.  The  leua,  curiously  enough,  is  se- 
creted from  the  cells  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  primary  op- 
tio vesicle,  and  is  quite  free  from  ceH-«tmclur&  It  ia  a  cu- 
tlcular  formation,  euch  as  the  bristle  of  an  annelid.  T)ie 
cells  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  be- 
come modified,  so  as  to  form  the  two  layers  of  retinal  ele- 
ments. It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  NautUut  there  is, 
as  Heusen  described,  no  lens,  and  but  one  optio  ohatnber. 
In  fact,  Mautihu  has  exactly  the  arrangement  in  adult  life 
which  is  seen  in  the  early  condition  of  the  eye  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, before  the  wall  of  the  primitive  optio  vesicle  has  quite 
closed  in.  The  small  bole  thus  lefl  pei-manently  in  Natt- 
titua  represents  the  pin-hole  apeilure  in  a  oamem  obscura, 
and  gives  a  luminous  image.  — 15  A,  September  5,  I8V4, 
319.  

BKSPIBATION   IM  THS    AllPHIBIA. 

Modes  of  respiration  of  animals  which  are  aquatic  for  a 
part  of  their  eiisteuce  are  much  varied.  As  is  well  known, 
the  gills  of  larval  salamanders  are  exposed,  while  those  of 
frogs,  etc.,  are  concealed  within  a  sac-like  covering  of  the 
skin.  The  larvie  of  a  South  American  tree-frog  {Notodet- 
phya  ov^era,  WeinL)  possesses  bell-shaped  membranes  in 
place  of  gills,  over  which  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins 
ramify.  They  occupy  a  sac  on  the  back  of  the  parent,  which 
is  formed  by  the  involntion  of  the  ordinary  integument. 
The  CacUicB  are  snake-shaped  batracbians,  which  are  found 
in  all  tropical  regions.  They  have  no  limbs,  and  frequently 
no  tail.  One  species  has  been  known  to  possess  fissures  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  in  the  larval  state,  which  subserve  res- 
piration before  the  animal  assumes  terrestrial  life.  It  is  the 
£picrium  gluitnosum  of  Ceylon.  Recently  Professor  Pe- 
ters, of  Berlin,  announced  the  interesting  fact  that  the  large 
OoecUia  comprewicattda  of  Surinam  is  viviparous — that  the 
young  are  born  in  the  water,  and  that  they  do  not  possess 
fissures,  but  external  gills.  These  organs  are  flat,  leaf-shaped 
sacs,  which  rest  against  the  sides,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
bronchial  vessels.  When  the  animal  leaves  the  water,  these 
appendnges  drop  off,  leaving  a  scar, 
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DECOUFOSmON   OF  EGGS. 

According  to  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Manchester,  the 
decompoBitioD  of  eggs  may  be  brought  about  by  any  one  of 
three  different  agencies.  The  first,  which  he  terms  "  putrid 
oe]l,"  is  generated  from  the  yolk,  this  swelling  and  absorbing 
or  mixing  entirely  with  the  white,  and  ending  with  a  true 
putrefaction.  The  second  is  that  of  the  vibrio,  the  germs  uf 
which  (fioating  as  they  do  through  the  atmosphere),  when 
settling  on  the  moist  surface  of  an  egg,  I'eadily  penetrate  it, 
and  set  in  motion  the  putrefactive  condition;  but  when  the 
shell  is  dry  such  penetration  is  impossible.  The  third  is  a 
fungus  decomposition,  in  which  the  sporas  penetrate  within 
the  shell  as  before,  sending  filaments  through  the  egg,  and 
converting  the  white  into  the  consistency  of  a  strong  jelly, 
the  filaments  being  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
whole  contents  to  resemble  a  hard-boiled  egg. — 18  A,  August 
28,1874,612.  

THE   BASKING   8BABS. 

Professor  Macalister  gave  an  account,  before  the  British 
Association,  of  a  large  basking  shark  {Selache  maximus)  late- 
ly examined  by  him,  and  he  referred  to  the  recently  establish- 
ed laot  of  its  entire  absence  of  fei-ooity,  and  to  its  feeding  on 
small  crnstaceans,  which  are  caught  by  taking  them  into  the 
month  and  forcing  the  water  through  whalebone-like  strain- 
ers, between  the  gill  arches,  composed  of  true  dentine,  and 
which  prevent  the  food  from  escaping  between  the  gill  a'its. 
— 15  A,  August  22,1874,281. 

A   KKW  SPECIES   OF  CASSOWABT. 

According  to  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Sclater,  a  hitherto  no- 
described  species  of  cassowary  is  to  be  added  to  the  seven 
or  eight  now  known  as  occurring  in  New  Guinea  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  This  new  species  was  taken  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  has  recently  reached  Iiondon, 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Bennett's  cassowary  and  Westerman's 
cassowary,  and  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus, 
having  the  transverse  ridge  across  the  helmet,  and  the  want 
of  caruncles  in  the  neck.  It  is  described  as  Casuariiu  picti- 
collie.     The  indications  furnished  by  the  discovery  of  this 
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additional  species  in  Kew  Gainea  point  to  the  fact  that  tbia 
little-known  islaud  is  Auetralian,  rather  than  Malayan,  in  its 
biological  character. — 16  A,  Aufftut  29, 1874,  281. 

TAMINO  THE  ZEBRA. 

For  many  years  the  zebra  has  been  conBidered  as  absolute- 
ly untamable,  but  one  or  two  inatancea  of  the  contrary  being 
recorded,  and  considered  as  remarkable  ezceptiona  to  the 
general  rule.  The  Acclimatization  Society  of  Paris,  shortly 
before  the  Franco-German  war,  commenced  experiments  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  their  taming  was  actually  pos- 
sible or  not,  but  without  much  progress,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  siege  made  it  necessary  to  convert  them,  with  other  ani- 
mals in  the  society's  gardens,  into  articles  of  food. 

In  1872  a  nnmber  of  extremely  vicious  zebras  were  seen  red, 
and  the  experiment  renewed.  At  first  they  were  entirely 
unmanageable,  but  became  more  docile  after  horses  were  kept 
with  them  for  some  time.  Since  then  they  have  been  readily 
harnessed,  and  are  found  to  work  steadily  and  well  The 
bulletin  of  the  society  now  announces  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  domesticating  the  zebra,  if  treated 
kindly,  and  that  they  can  be  usefully  employed  for  draught 
animals,  having  great  endurance  and  vigor,  and  occupying  a 
position  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  but  in  all  essential 
respects  corresponding  with  the  latter  animal. 

CLOSE  TIHK  FOR  BIRDS  IN  GREAT  BBtTAIN. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  question  of  a  close  time  for  the 
preservation  of  indigenous  animals,  reported  at  a  late  meet- 
ing the  steps  they  had  taken  toward  this  object,  and  express- 
ed the  belief  that  the  effect  of  birds'-nesting  on  such  kinds 
of  birds  as  are  known  to  he  diminishing  is  altogether  inap- 
preciable, while  its  efiect  on  those  whose  numbers  are  not 
decreasing  may  be  safely  disregarded,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  legislative  interference  with  the  prac- 
tice. The  committee  believed  that  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  checking  the  diminution  of  such  birds  as  have  been  proved 
to  be  deci'easing  is  the  effectual  protection  of  the  adults  from 
destruction  during  the  breeding  season. — 12  A^  September  10, 
1874,388. 
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LtKDTBNAHT  WHBKLBB's  BXPEOITIOK. 

Of  the  various  government  exploring  ezpeditione  tliat 
bave  been  in  the  field  during  the  past  eummer,  the  most  ug< 
nal  saccesB  has  been  experienced  by  the  partj'  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  in  the  discovery  of  certain  new  beds  of  fossil  verte- 
brates,  from  which  a  large  number  of  new  species  bave  been 
derived.  The  division  by  which  this  result  has  been  achieved 
was  nnder  the  command  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  in  charge  of  the 
nal  oral -history  department  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by 
Professor  E.  J).  Cope,  with  several  assistants.  One  of  the 
newly  discovered  beds  belongs  to  the  eocene  tertiary  period, 
and  originally  constituted  a  fresh-water  lake,  probably  drain- 
ed off  by  tbe  Chama  and  San  Juan  Rivers,  The  shores  of  the 
lake  are  formed  of  ci-etaceoiis  rocks  of  an  age  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  No.  8  of  Meek  and  Hayden.  The  rock  in  which 
the  fossils  occur  is  a  brown  and  white  sandstone  of  about  a 
thousand  feet  in  thickness. 

A  preliminary  investigation  given  to  the  collections  by 
Professor  Cope  shows  marked  differences  from  those  of  the 
Bridge  Basin  of  Wyoming,  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
genera  being  Bathmodon,  Hifyweyug,  and  Phenacodua.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection  that  there  are  several 
species  of  sharks  and  an  Ottrea  found  in  connection  with  the 
mammals. 

What  Professor  Cope  considers  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  discovery  is  the  occurrence  of  two  new  geuei-a,  wliich 
he  calls  Calamodon  and  MtoganM,  belonging  to  the  To3u>~ 
(jonfja,  an  order  of  mammals  not  heretofore  found  in  North 
America.  Of  the  last-mentioned  genus  three  species  were 
found,  and  of  the  former  one,  all  of  them  of  about  the  size  of 
the  tapir.  One  reptile,  a  species  of  alligator  resembling  the 
A.  neterodon  of  tlte  Wyoming  bed,  was  also  detected. 

KOWALBYBKT   ON  TUB  BBACHIOPODS. 

Professor  Eowalevsky,  the  great  Russian  naturalist,  has 
recently  published  at  Moscow  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  embryology  of  certain  Brachiopoda  studifd  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  fully  confirms  tbe  researches  made 
hy  Edward  S.  Morse  on  the  Brachiopoda  of  this  coast,  and 
indorses  the  views  Mr.  Morse  entertains  regarding  their  rela- 
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lions  with  the  worme.  The  following  is  translated  from  his 
worli :  "  Th«  first  pai-t  of  my  article  waa  already  printed 
when,  through  the  Iclndiieiis  ut'a  friend,  I  obtained  for  a  few 
days  thii  new  work  of  Mr.  Morae  on  the  '  SfBtematic  Position 
of  the  Bracliiopoda,'  sent  from  Berlin,  from  Mr.Martens.  It 
was  while  fresh  fram  the  inipressiou  produced  on  me  by  the 
views  of  the  American  scientist  that  I  wrote  the  last  portion 
of  my  general  review,  although  I  had  myself  previonsly  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  based  upon  the  homologies  of  the 
mnssels  and  sets,  that  the  brachiopods  ara  nearly  allied  to 
the  uhietopod  annelides."    

FOSSIL  BIRDS   FBOU  THE   SBKPPKT   CLAY. 

Professor  Seeley  has  lately  obtained  from  the  London  clay 
the  tibia  of  a  large  bird,  which  he  considers  closely  allied  to 
the  emu,  showing  also  relations  to  the  apteryx.  It  waa  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  which  so  many  valuable  fossil  verte- 
brates have  been  obtaiued. — 5  A,  October,  1874,  437. 

THECOMBDue^,  A  HBV/   OKDEB  OF   BYDBOZOA. 

Professor  Allman  has  lately  described,  under  the  oame  of 
TAecomeduscE,  what  he  considers  a  new  order  uf  Hydrozoa, 
based  npon  his  Stephanoeyphua  mirabilis,  which  is  not  a 
hydroid,  and  can  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  existing  orders 
of  the  Hydrozoa.  The  chitonons  tubes  which  permeate  tite 
sponge-tissue  are  united  toward  the  base  of  the  sponge,  and 
constitute  a  composite  colony  of  zooids.  The  tubes  are  in- 
creased in  width  toward  their  free  extremity,  and  the  poly- 
pite  inhabiting  each  puts  forth  a  retractile  crown  of  tentacles. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Campanularian  zoophytes. 
Jn  no  instance  was  it  unaccompanied  by  the  sponge. — 5  A, 
Ocloder,  1874,  446. 
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BOTAHT   OF  TUB   BEBMtTPAB. 

AocordtDg  to  Mr.  Moseley,  botanist  of  the  ChaSer^efjAhovit 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Bpecies  of  flowering  plants  were  gath- 
ered by  him  on  the  island  of  the  Beriniidas,  of  which  only  one 
bandred  are  certainly  native,  those  from  the  West  Indies  hav- 
ing probably  been  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or  by  cyclones. 
Seventy-one  of  the  species  belong  to  the  Old  World,  while 
two  are  plants  hitherto  known  only  as  confined  to  single  lo- 
calities in  the  United  States. — 15  A,  January  10, 1874,42. 

TAEUTION  OF  THE   BATE   OF   GEOWTH   OF   PLANTS   WITH    THE 
TI»B   OF  DAT. 

According  to  experiments  by  Tranth  upon  squash,  tobacco, 
and  other  plants,  the  rate  of  growth  varies  during  the  day ; 
the  inci-ease  being  greater  from  the  evening  during  tbe  night, 
and  attaining  its  maximum  toward  daybreak,  and  then  de- 
clining. Culture,  under  glass  shades,  showed  that  the  difier- 
ence  in  growth  was  not  due  to  the  increased  transpiration 
during  the  day,  but  that  the  temperature  has  a  considerable 
indnence.  The  difference  in  growth  of  the  leaves,  in  light  and 
in  darkness,  could  not  be  traced  to  the  number  of  the  cells. 
—21  A,  April,  1874,  381. 

BLBCTBICAL  PBBNOIfENA   IN   PLANTS. 

Dr.  Sanderson  describes  some  highly  curious  electrioal  phe- 
nomena which  accompany  the  irritation  of  the  plants  DioncBO 
mtiaeipula.  He  states  that  when  the  opposite  ends  of  a  liv- 
ing leaf  ofT^ioncca  are  placed  on  polarizing  electrodes,  in  mut- 
ual connection  with  each  other,  and  a  i-eflecting  galvanome- 
ter of  high  resistance  is  introduced  into  the  circnit  thus 
formed,  a  deflection  is  observed,  whii-h  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  current  from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
leaf.  This  current  he  calls  the  normal  leaf  current.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  leaf,  the  leaf-stallc  is  placed  on  the  electrodes, 
while  the  leaf  remains  united  to  it,  in  such  a  way  that  the  ex- 
ti-cmc  end  of  the  stalk  rests  on  oiio  electrode  and  a  pait  ot 
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the  Btalk  at  Bome  distance  from  the  leaf  oo  the  other,  a  cor- 
rent  is  then  indicated  which  is  opposed  to  that  iu  the  leaf 
cuiTent :  this  he  calls  the  stalk  current.  After  describing  nu- 
merous variations  lu  this  experiment,  all  tending  to  show  that 
feeble  electric  currents  are  passing  through  both  leaf  and 
stalk,  he  states  that,  if  the  leaf  is  so  placed  on  the  electrodes 
that  a  Dormal  leaf  current  is  indicated,  and  a  Sj  be  then  al- 
lowed to  creep  into  the  leaf,  it  is  observed  that  the  moment 
the  fly  reaches  the  interior  bo  aa  to  touch  the  sensitive  hairs 
ou  the  upper  surface,  the  galvanometer  needle  springs  to  the 
right  if  it  had  previously  been  deflected  to  the  left,  and  the 
leaf  at  the  same  moment  closes  on  the  fly.  The  fly,  having 
been  caught,  does  not  remain  quiet ;  and  each  time  it  moves 
the  needle  again  springs  to  the  right.  The  same  series  of 
phenomena  present  themsuivea  if  the  leaf  is  touched  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil. — I^oc  Roy.  Soc,  London,  XXL,  495. 

8BVWBBDS  OF  THB  BAT  OF   FONDT, 

Professor  Eaton  has  published  alist  of  the  marine  algse  col- 
lected near  Elastport,  Maine,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission.  The  specimens  were  gathered  partly  by  him- 
self, and  partly  by  Messrs.  Verrilt,  Pnidden,  Isham,  and  Pal- 
mei-.  The  list  numbers  tifty-sii  species,  of  which  several  are 
recorded  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  coast.  As  tlie 
collections  were  made  only  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, Pi-ofeSBor  Eaton  thinks  that  many  species  yet  remaia 
to  reward  the  diligence  of  the  gatherer. 

DIPFD310K   OF  POLLEN  IN  TBE   ATMOSPBEB& 

A  very  suggestive  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Blackly  in  connection  with  his  researches  upon  the  "hay 
fever,"  with  a  view  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  pol- 
len of  various  plants  is  diffiised  throughout  the  atmosphere. 
His  first  series  of  inquiries  was  instituted  in  a  meadow  at 
the  average  breathing  level  of  four  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  beginning  in  April  and  continuing  until  the  end  of 
July.  A  slip  of  glass  was  exposed  horizontally,  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  non-drying  liquid.  The  results  were  tabulated 
daily  ;  and  the  highest  number  of  pollen  grains  obtained  on 
a  square  centimeter  in  24  hours  was  880,  June  28tb.    Sudden 
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ditninationB  in  the  quantity  of  pollen — when  thtfse  occurred 
in  the  ascending  wale,  between  May  28  and  June  28 — were 
invariably  due  to  a  fall  of  rain,  or  to  this  and  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature. Mr.  Blackly  also  examined  the  amount  of  pollen 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atinOBphere.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  a  kite,  which,  by  being  attached  to  other 
kites,  sometimes  attained  an  elevation  of  1000  feet.  The  pollen 
was  found  to  be  much  more  largely  present  at  the  upper 
levels  than  at  the  "breathing  level."  Taking  the  average 
of  the  qnantities  where  pollen  was  present  at  both  levels, 
he  fonud  that,  while  the  average  of  the  ordinary  level  was 
only  24  for  each  experiment,  that  for  the  higher  levels  was 
472.33,  or  more  than  19  times  as  much.  Alter  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  air  at  vari- 
ous altitudes,  there  still  remains  a  gi'eat  pivponderance  unac- 
counted for  in  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  upper  strata. 

Mr.  Blackly  i-emarks  that  his  experiments  also  afforded 
abundant  proof  of  the  presence  of  fungoid  spoi'es  in  the  air 
in  lai'ge  quantities.  In  one  experiment,  which  lasted  four 
hours,  and  in  which  the  number  of  pollen  grains  collected  at 
an  altitude  of  1000  feet  was  1200,  the  spores  of  a  cryptogam 
(probably  UstUaso  tegetum)  were  so  numerous  that  he  could 
not  count  them.  At  a  rough  estimate,  they  oould  not  be  less 
than  thirty  to  forty  thousand  to  the  square  inch.  A  fact  like 
this  makes  the  ubiquity  of  fungoid  organisms  a  thing  easy 
to  comprehend. 

That  these  organized  contents  of  air  travel  to  a  consider- 
able distance  was  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  in 
the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  bnt  within  the  boundary  of  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  paits,  and  in  no  direction  with- 
in less  than  one  third  of  a  mile  of  grass  land.  The  quantity 
of  pollen  was  only  about  one  tenth  of  that  collected  in  the 
country. — 13  A,  October  1, 1873,  375. 

FCSGUB  liiSlDK    OP  FRESH   EGOA 

Professor  Panceri  has  ascertained  the  existence,  in  an  un- 
broken egg-shell,  of  a  large  amount  of  cryptogamio  vegeta- 
tion, and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  unbroken  shell  of 
any  egg  is  permeable  to  liquids,  and  that  these  may  introduce 
germs  into  the  interior.  He  has,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  inocu- 
lating other  eggs  with  a  fungus  which  he  had  obtained  from 
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the  interior  of  one  where  it  occun-ed  spontaneonsly.  He  enl- 
tivated  the  fungus  in  egg-nlbnmen,  and  thus  conveyed  it  to 
UDcoiitamiDated  egge. — 13  A,  ^kbruary  21, 1874,  207. 

CACSB   OP  PHOSPHOBEBCSNCB  OF  DBCATINQ  WOOD. 

It  is  Stated  that  tlie  attempt  to  account  for  t))e  phosphor- 
escence of  decaying  wood  by  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar 
process  of  combustion  accompanying  decay  has  lately  been 
rendered  nnnecessary  by  the  discovery  of  the  presence  on 
such  wood  of  a  fungus  which  emits  light,  as  a  result  of  vita) 
processes,  and  which,  without  destruction  of  this  power,  can 
be  scraped  off  and  transferi-ed  to  other  wood ;  even  animal 
matter  may  be  rendered  phosphorescent  by  it.  High  tem- 
perature, or  gases  that  destroy  life,  as  well  aa  the  withdrawal 
of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  cause  instant  cessation 
of  the  light.  

TBB   ASCBHT  OV  SAP   IN  PLAKT8. 

Professor  McKab  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Acade- 
my a  memoir  on  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  stems  of  plants,  to 
investigate  which  point  very  many  experiments  were  made. 
He  ^ds,  in  the  privet,  the  rate  of  ascent  to  be  about  six  inches 
per  hour;  in  theelm,  18.6  inches  per  honr;  in  the  cherry  lau- 
rel the  rate  varied  from  24  to  13  inches.  Experiments  were 
also  made  as  to  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  darkneee.the  in- 
fluence of  the  bark,  the  influence  of  the  leaves,  and  the  inflo- 
ence  of  pressure. — 12  A,  IX.,  366. 

PROHOnOH   OF  OBBWINATIOK  KT  CAtCPBOB-'WATBR. 

A  series  of  experiments,  undertaken  by  Professor  Vogel, 
of  Munich,  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  camphor-water  pro- 
motes the  growth  and  prevents  the  wilting  of  tulips,  etc.,  led 
to  the  discovery  that  old  seeds,  which  have  almost  lost  the 
power  of  germination,  not  only  recover  it  when  treated  with 
camphor- water,  but  even  germinate  in  larger  numbers  and 
more  rapidly  than  fresh  seeds  under  oi-dinary  conditions. 
Thus  beans,  that  required  eight  to  ten  days  for  germination 
under  ordinary  conditions,  developed  in  camphor-water  after 
three  days ;  and  cucumber  seed  that  would  not  germinate  at 
all  in  good  soil,  germinated  soon,  and  without  a  single  fail- 
ure, in  camphor-water }  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  atiUi 
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the  seeds  go  germinated  manifest  a  continued  effect  of  the 
camphoi',  when  transferred  to  good  gnrden  soil,  in  the  vigor 
of  growth  and  freshness  of  the  plants.  This  fact,  it  is  sug- 
gested, might  be  of  service,  especially  in  cases  of  expensive 
seeds  that  germinate  with  difficulty. — 1  (7,  V.,  79. 

GBS1IINAT10»  Ain>  GKOWTB   AT  LOW  TEUPERATURBB. 

The  interesting  observation  of  Uloth  that  grains  of  wheat 
accidentally  inclosed  in  ice  will  germinate,  and  send  their 
rootlets  into  it,  has  been  found  corroborated  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Alps  by  Keriier.  His  investigations  of  the  vegetation 
on  the  margin  of  the  snow-fields  clearly  prove,  not  only  that 
germination  can  take  place  at  32",  but  that  stalks  and  flowers 
may  also  be  developed  at  that  temperature.  Water  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  sinking  into  the  earth,  serves  to 
excite  organic  changes  in  small  plants  buried  beneath  the 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  heat  liberated  by  the  I'cspiration  of 
the  plant  melts  the  ice  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  growing 
portions  force  themselves  into  the  cavities  thus  formed.  The 
small  stems  thus  frequently  force  their  way  np  through  one 
or  two  inches  of  ice,  and  finally  perforate  it,  and  appear,  with 
their  blossoms,  above  it.  Alpine  flowers  were  even  found  in 
full  bloom  incased  in  ice,  just  as  insects  are  in  amber,  al- 
thongh,  as  a  rule,  the  complete  development  ofthu  flower 
only  takes  places  above  the  ice.  Not  unfreqnently  the  mar- 
gins of  the  snow-fields,  converted  into  ice  and  granular  snow, 
are  diversified  by  bnndreds  of  Alpine  flowers— among  them, 
at  times,  the  soldanella. — 19  G,  October  25, 1873, 403. 

WANGANESB   IN  BBBDS. 

Some  years  ago  the  French  missionaries,  in  returning  from 
China,  brought  with  them  a  certain  vegetable  substanoo 
which  they  called  gutta-percha  seeds,  and  known  in  its  native 
country  as  7\imiay<ms.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Sterculia, 
of  the  family  of  Sapotacm,  Quite  recently  a  chemical  analy- 
sis has  been  made  of  these  seeds,  and  the  interesting  fact  de- 
veloped that  the  ash  contains  17  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, 14  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and  12  of  lime.  The  large 
percentage  of  manganese  is  a  very  striking  fact,  said  to  be 
unparalleled  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  occurrence  in 
small  quantity  id  the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  has  but  recent- 
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ly  been  koown.  The  tambayous  sre  considered  in  Tarions 
parts  of  India  as  very  efficacious  in  intestinal  affections,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  cliarrlicea  resulting  from  suddeo  cliauges  in 
the  temperature  of  the  stmosphei-e. — 3  S,AprU  2,1874,616. 

BFFBCT   OF  TEHPBBATCRB    UPON  TBK   0BBHINATIN6    POWKB 
OF    WHEAT. 

Very  careful  and  numerous  experiments  establish  the  fact 
that  wheat  can  endure  a  much  higher  temperature  than  has 
been  generally  supposed  without  losing  the  power  of  germi- 
nation, 149°  having  been  considered  the  limit.  It  may  indeed 
be  exposed  to  the  boiling  temperature,  if  the  drying  of  the 
seed  is  effected  by  very  gradual  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
and  with  the  aid  of  chloride  of  calcium. — 8  C,  April  30, 1874, 
157.  

THE   BNOW-FLOWER. 

A  very  remarkable  account  is  admitted  into  Lea  Maudes 
of  a  so-called  aixno-JUnoer,  said  to  have  been  di&covei'cd  by 
Count  Anthoskoffin  1863  in  the  northernmost  portion  of  Si- 
beria, where  the  earth  is  continually  covered  with  a  coating 
of  frost.  Thie  wondei'ful  object  ehoots  forth  from  tlie  frozen 
soil  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  reaches  a  height  of  over 
thi-ee  feet,  blooms  on  the  third  day,  remains  open  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  elements.  It  shiuee  for 
a  single  day,  then  the  stem,  leaves,  and  flower  are  converted 
into  snow.  The  leaves  are  three  iu  number,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  kind  of  microscopic  ice, 
developed  only  on  that  side  of  the  stem  which  is  turned  to 
the  north.  The  flower,  when  open,  is  star-shaped,  its  petals 
of  the  same  length  with  the  leaves,  and  about  half  an  inch 
wid&  On  the  third  day  the  extremities  of  the  anthers,  which 
are  five  in  number,  show  minute  glistening  specks,  like  dia- 
monds, about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  are  the  seeds  of 
thb  astonishing  flower. 

Count  Anthoskoff  collected  some  of  these  seeds,  and  has- 
tened with  them  to  St.  Petersburg.  Tliey  were  there  placed 
in  a  pot  of  snon-,  where  they  remained  for  an  entire  year,  but 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  the  snow-flower  burst  through 
its  icy  envelope,  and  displayed  its  beauties  before  the  eyes 
of  the  imperial  court! — 3  B,  October  16, 1873,362. 
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Pr.  Leopold  Juet,  of  Cai'lsruhe,  in  Baden,  aooounceB  his 
intention  to  publisb,  under  the  title  o{  Botanwcher  Jahretbe- 
riclU,  a  yearly  i-eport  of  the  progress  of  botany  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  has  issned  a  circular  asking  the  co-operation 
of  all  persons  interested.  He  has  secured  the  assietance  of 
numerous  German  botanical  specinlistH  in  elaborating  particu- 
lar portions  of  his  praposed  worii,  and  promises  tbat  within 
a  few  months  after  the  expiration  of  each  year  his  annual 
sball  make  ita  appearance.  He  asks  all  aulbora  to  send  him 
as  soon  as  possible  every  thing  tbat  they  have  published  since 
the  Ist  of  January,  1873,  and  to  continue  this  I'egularly  here- 
after. He  wishes  especially  extra  copies  of  botanical  papcra 
in  transactions  of  societies  or  periodicals,  in  order  the  more 
i-eadily  to  distribute  them  to  his  collaborators.  He  ezpreasea 
his  willingnese,  also,  to  return  to  the  autboi-s  any  copies  of 
their  works  lent  him  for  examination,  although,  should  noth- 
ing to  the  contrary  be  expressed,  be  begs  permission  to  re- 
tain them. —  Circular,  Dr.  Jwit. 

TBK   EnCALTTTtra  GLOBULUS. 

According  to  a  commn  nidation  by  Mr.  SoWerby  to  the 
Royal  Botauioal  Society,  the  EMsalyflxtt  fflobulus,  the  plant 
so  much  talked  about  recently,  grows  finely  in  the  society's 
gardens,  one  of  thein,  seven  years  old,  being  fifleen  feet  high. 
Experiments  were  under  way  for  trying  its  growth  in  the 
open  air;  but  it  was  thought  that,  except  in  the  extreme 
south  or  west  of  England,  it  would  not  stand  an  ordinary 
English  winter. 

Professor  Bentlcy  stated  that,  although  probably  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  Evcalyptita  were  exaggerated,  its  effi- 
ciency in  fevers  has  been  well  established,  and  that  it  is  used 
with  success  in  Australia  and  elsewhcra  as  a  remedy  in  such 
cases.  It  is  found,  however,  not  to  possess  any  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  as  had  been  previously  claimed.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  tree  in  draining  marshy  lands  and  in  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  country  were  also  dwelt  upon. 
It  was  remarked  that  this  plant  yields  the  Eucalyptus  oil, 
now  imported  into  England,  as  also  an  astringent  substance, 
which  is  applicable,  like  catechu,  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 
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CHINESE    OIL-BEANS. 

These  beans,  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  proteine  matter 
and  oil  they  contain,  are  but  little  used  as  food  for  man,  bat 
are  cultivated  mainly  as  feed  for  cattle  and  for  fertiliEing. 
The  ripe  beans,  as  well  as  the  oil-cake,  ai-e  fed;  the  oil-cake  also 
serving  as  a  manure  for  sugar-cane  and  mulberry-trees.  The 
oil,  expressed  as  usual  by  wedges,  has  a  honey-yellow  tint, 
and  a  rather  delicate  and  pleasant  odor,  and  is  quite  fluid. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  table  oil,  or  for  illumination,  without 
previoaa  pnrification.  A  clay  soil  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  oil-beans,  which  in  China  is  well  fertilized 
with  bone  and  wood  ashes,  with  the  addition  of  the  sediment 
of  the  numerous  canals.  The  stalks  need  no  support.  The 
harvest  occurs  in  October,  when  the  beans  are  trampled  out 
and  the  straw  utilized  as  fuel. — 1  C,  1 873, 266. 

OBIGIN   or  THB   DOHBSTtC  TINK. 

According  to  Dr.  Riegel,  director  of  the  Botanical  Oar- 
dens  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  cultivated  vine  of  Europe  is  not  a 
distinct  species,  but  a  hybrid  between  the  K  labruaca  and 
y.  vti^ina  of  Linnteus.  The  former  of  these  two  species  is 
met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  Japaji,  Mantchoo- 
ria,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  is  characterised  by  having  a  cot- 
ton-like down  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  leaves.  The  second 
species  is  also  found  wild  in  the  same  countries,  but  has  only 
short  hairs  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  leaves,  which  are  also 
short  and  stiff  upon  the  nerves.  From  the  first  of  these  baa 
been  derived  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  American 
cultivated  vines — namely,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella. — 
12  A,  January  8, 1874, 192. 

BECENT   USES   OF  SBA-WEBD, 

By  subjecting  sea-weed  to  distillation  with  superheated 
steam,  according  to  Stanfoi-d's  process,  instead  of  simply  re- 
ducing it  to  ashes,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  not  only  can 
illuminating  gas,  acetic  acid,  and  combastible  oils  be  obtain- 
ed, but  iodine,  chloride  of  potassium,  etc.,  can  be  extracted 
from  the  residue.  The  charcoal  residuum  also  possesses  an 
unusual  decolorizing  power,  and  can  be  employed  for  disin- 
fecting water-closets,  in  such  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
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source  of  ammoniB,  by  farther  distillation. — 6  <7,  September 
11,  1873,368.  

NBW   SPECIES   OP  PLAin-  PORHINQ  A  CABBONATE   OF  LIUE 
INCRUSTATION. 

Wibel  and  Zacharias  have  observed  in  the  Kiver  Bille,  near 
Hambnr^,  lai^  quantities  of  a  species  of  Potamogeton,  which, 
like  many  confervie,  algs,  etc,  accumulateB  an  iocTuetation 
of  beaatifnl  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.  The  process  is 
doe,  it  is  suggested,  to  the  removal  of  one  eqnivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  bicarbonate  in  solution. — 28  C,  May, 
1874,  «fl8.  

OBN  A  MENTAL  BEOOKIAB. 

Dr.  Sacc,  in  Jles  Jifondet,  caIIs  attention  to  a  new  form  of 
ornamental  begonias,  suited  for  window  plants,  which  differ 
from  those  first  introduced  in  the  fnct  that,  while  the  leaves 
are  small  and  highly  ornamental,  the  flowers  ai-e  large  and 
brilliant.  In  one  of  these,  which  he  calls  Begonia  sidkni,X\iO 
stems  are  red  and  the  leaves  dark  green,  thick,  and  emooth, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  a  most  beantiful  red.  One  of  these 
begonias,  received  by  him  in  May  last,  had  four  leaves,  and 
was  barely  an  inch  high.  In  June  it  put  forth  its  first  flow- 
ers, with  which  it  was  constantly  covered  for  many  months, 
forming  nltimately  an  enormons  tuft  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  as  many  in  height.  No  plant  known  to  Dr.  Socc 
flowers  so  freely,  and  is  so  easily  cultivated;  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that,  in  a  few  years,  as  ornamental  window  plants,  the 
flowering  begonias  will  dethrone  all  othersL — 3  B^  November 
27  1873,570.  

KECEVr  PUBLICATIONS  IN  STBTEMATIC  BOTANT. 

Among  the  recent  publications  in  systematic  botany  should 
be  mentioned  the  long-delayed  report  by  Dr.  Torrey  upon 
the  collection  made  in  California  and  the  Columbia  Valley 
by  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition.  This  was  prepared  long 
ago,  and  a  set  of  superior  steel  engravings  designed  to  ac- 
company it  were  printed  and  partially  disti-ibuted.  The  text 
is  now  added,  under  the  care  of  Dr.Gray,bnt  with  few  changes 
in  the  original  matter.  Though  much  that  was  new  is  no 
longer  so,  the  report  will  be  of  value  as  giving  the  latest 
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views  of  Dr.  Torrey  upon  many  botanical  points  of  interest. 
Dr.  Gray  has  also  given,  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy,  the  conclusion  of  his  former  communication  upon 
ComposUm,  chieBy  Califoniian.  It  contains  revisions  of  He- 
mizoiia,  Selenium,  Microserie,  Malacothrie,  and  several  other 
genera.  In  the  same  proceedings  appears  a  monogrspli,  by 
Sereno  WaUon,  of  the  North  American  C/iencpodiacetB,  an 
oi'der  lai^ely  represented  in  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  an  earlier  article  Dr.  William  G.  Farlow.of 
Cambridge,  details  the  ciraumstances  of  the  growth  of  s  fern 
directly  from  the  spore,  without  the  ordinary  preliminary 
development  of  eexual  organs  and  fertilization  by  spennato- 
zoids.  This  is  a  unique  example  of  what  may  appai-ently  be 
considered  partbcno-gencsis  in  plants,  a  few  only  partially 
proved  cases  of  which  have  before  been  noticed  in  eome 
phtenc^amouB  species. 

PBBIODICAL  FLOW  OF  SAP  IN  TBEBS, 

Baranetzky,  of  the  obser^-atory  at  Kief,  has  investigated 
the  periodicity  of  the  bleeding  of  certain  plants  and  its  canse. 
HofTmeister  was  the  first  who  recognized  that  this  phenome- 
non was  one  very  widely  observed  among  forest  trees,  and  the 
daily  and  annual  periods  of  this  flow  of  sap  have  been  exam- 
ined into  by  several  persons.  Among  the  newer  resalts  ar- 
rived at  by  Baranetzky,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  has  been 
able  to  show  that  the  daily  variations  of  temperature  had 
but  little  to  do  with  the  flow  of  sap;  the  tatter  being  as  de- 
cided in  trees  protected  from  temperature  variations,  by  be- 
ing inclosed  in  the  hot-houses  of  the  botanical  gardens,  as  in 
the  trees  of  the  open  air.  The  variations  are  perfectly  regu- 
lar, attaining  their  maxima  and  minima  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  houi-s,  and  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  on  the  periodicity  of  the  bleeding  is,  at 
least  by  certain  plants,  not  direct  and  immediate,  but  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  at  first  becomes  manifest  some  time  after  the 
action  of  that  which  canses  it.  By  introducing  an  artificial 
temperature  variation,  this  idea  was  brought  to  a  severe  test, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  temperature  had  really  but  little 
to  do  with  the' flow  of  sap,  although  it  wonld  be  hasty  to 
conclude  that  it  had  no  influence  whatever.  It  ie  only  in  the 
case  of  gi-ent  tempeiature  variations  (for  instance,  a  change 
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of  20°  Fahr.)  that  the  normal  rate  of  flow  of  sap  is  sensibly 
diBtnrhed.—Abh.  NaUaf.  Geeellsc/t.,  Malk,  XIII.,  30, 


SARRACBNIA  TABI0LABI8   AS  AS  ANIHAL-EATEB. 

Recent  obecrvations  have  been  made  by  Di-.  J,  F.  Melli- 
chatnp,  of  Blufflon,  S.  C,  upon  the  Sarracenia  variolaria, 
which  abounds  in  that  I'egion,  with  some  new  and  curious 
resalta.  This  species  of  the  pitcher  plant  has  an  elongated 
conical, erect  leaf,  with  abroad  lamina  curved  over  the  open- 
ing, and  a  wide  longitudinal  wing  upon  one  side  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  The  upper  portion  Is  veined  with  pur- 
ple, the  intervening  spaces  being  white  and  diaphanous.  Dr. 
Melltohamp  establishes  the  following  points:  The  base  of  the 
tube  secretes  a  wateiy  fluid,  which  is  not  aweet  nor  odorous, 
but  which  proves  quickly  fatal  to  all  insects  that  fall  into  iL 
The  whole  inner  surface  is  covered  with  very  minute, tilosely 
apprcssed  piiulcles,  pei'fectly  smooth,  and  pointed  downward, 
which  render  it  impossible  for  an  insect  to  ascend  by  walk- 
ing, even  when  the  leaf  is  laid  nearly  horizontal.  Within 
the  somewhat  dilated  rim  of  tlie  tube  there  is  a  band  half  an 
inch  in  width,  dotted  with  a  sweet  secretion,  attractive  to 
insects,  but  not  intoxicating.  This  also  extends  downward 
along  tlie  edge  of  the  outer  wing  to  the  very  ground,  thus 
alluring  many  creeping  insects,  and  especially  ants,  to  the 
more  dangerous  feeding-ground  above,  where  once  losing 
foothold  it  is  impossible  to  regain  it.  Even  flies  escape  but 
rarely,  the  form  of  the  tube  and  lid  seeming  efiectually  to 
obstruct  their  flight.  As  the  result,  the  tube  becomes  filled 
to  the  depth  of  some  inches  with  a  mass  of  decaying  ante, 
flies,  hornets,  and  other  insects.  Within  this  there  is  always 
found  a  white  grub  feeding  upon  the  material  thus  gathered, 
perhaps  the  larva  of  a  large  fly  which  has  been  observed  to 
stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  tube  and  drop  an  egg  within  it. 
Soon  after  the  full  development  of  the  leaf  the  upper  portion 
becomes  bi'own  and  shriveled,  which  is  due  to  still  another 
larva,  the  young  of  a  small  moth,  which  feeds  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf,  leaving  only  the  outer  epidermis,  and  works 
its  way  from  above  downward  till  in  due  time  it  spins  its 
cocoon,  suspendingit  by  silken  threads  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  insect  dibru  at  the  bottom.  The  whole  forms  a  series 
of  relationships  and  an  instance  of  contrivance  and  design. 
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the  full  purport  of  which  is  still  by  no  meaoB  fully  ODderHtood. 
Other  Bpecivs  of  the  genue,  as  also  the  allied  Darlingtonia 
of  California,  manifest  the  same  puipoae  of  insect-captare, 
whatever  the  final  object  may  be. 

PBTBIOLOOICAL  CI.A8fiIFlCA.TI0N   OF  FIANTS. 

A  classificBtion  of  plants,  based  upon  physiological  cbar> 
acters  and  their  relations  to  climatic  conditione,  hae  been  re- 
cently  proposed  by  M.  A.  de  Candolle,  and  discnssed  with 
special  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  study  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  globe  in  past  ages.  He  divides  plants  into  six 
groups,  sufiidently  well  characterized  within  general  limits, 
ot  which  the  firat  includes  plants  requiring  a  lai^e  amount 
of  heat  and  moisture,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  hot,  damp 
valleys  of  the  tropics,  whei-e  the  tnean  temperature  exceeds 
86°  Fahr.,  and  moisture  is  never  wanting.  These  he  desig- 
nated as  Megatherma — mainly  woody  plants  and  evergreen 
climbei-s,  including  forest  trees  of  numerous  species  growing 
together,  and  air-planta  in  comparative  abimdaace.  Fossil 
remains  show  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  flora  of  nearly 
identical  character  was  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
globe,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  era  it  has  be- 
come limited  more  and  more  closely  to  the  equatorial  regional 

The  second  group  (Xerophiles)  requires  as  much  heat  but 
less  moisture,  occupying  the  dry  regions  from  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia east  and  southward,  certain  portions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  Old  World  from  the  Senegal  to  Ai-abia  and 
the  Indus,  Australia,  South  Africa,  etc.  It  includes  few  trees, 
but  many  shrubby  or  hei-baceous  perennials,  and  Dumerous 
SQGcnlent  plants.  The  third  group  of  Mesotherms  requires  a 
moi-e  moderate  degree  of  heat  (a  mean  of  se^-ee"  Fahr.)  and 
of  moisture,  and  compi'ises  much  of  the  flora  of  the  Southern 
States,  California,  China  and  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania, the  Mediterranean  region,  and  the  like,  including  a 
great  variety  of  orders.  A  similar  flora  existed  during  the 
early  teiiiary  period  in  Spitsbergen  and  much  of  North 
America,  tbe  vegetation  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  be- 
ing then  nearly  identical.  The  fourth  group  (Mici'othermB) 
is  limited  by  a  mean  temperatnre  of  32°-58''  Fahr.,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  abundance  of  deciduous  trees,  conifers 
(the  forests  often  formed  by  trees  of  but  a  single  species), 
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herbaceous  perennials,  and  by  the  absenoe  of  menibere  of  the 
preceding  gi-oDiia.  The  next  group  (Hekistotherins)  com- 
prises arctic  or  alpine  plants,  requiring  very  little  heat,  and 
able  to  endure  the  long  darkness  of  winter.  The  orders  rep- 
resented are  not  numerous,  and  woody  species  arc  compara- 
'  lively  rare.  A  sixth  group,  styled  Megistotherms,  may  be 
Ibrmed  of  such  plants  as  demand  an  extreme  degree  of  heat, 
now  scarcely  represented  upon  the  earth,  but  formerly  includ- 
ing the  algK,  ferns,  and  lycopods  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
The  constitutional  peculiarities  of  plants  upon  which  this 
grouping  is  based  are  accounted  for  by  no  known  modifica- 
tions of  either  external  or  internal  structure  or  composition. 
l>e  Candolle  attempts  to  explain  them  upon  the  principle  of 
heredity,  the  present  constitution  being  the  result  of  long- 
continued  habit.  He  considers  it  an  established  fact  that  in 
the  earliest  ages  there  prevailed  over  the  entire  globe  a  uni- 
form climate  of  high  temperature,  followed  by  a  very  gradual 
cooling,  and  the  establishment  by  stow  degrees  of  distinct 
and  localized  climates.  He  assumes,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  earliest  flora  must  have  been  as  general  and 
na  nnitorni,  consisting  wholly  uf  Megistotherms,  which,  as  the 
temperature  declined,  were  gradually  driven  from  the  poles 
toward  the  equator,  their  place  becoming  occupied  by  the 
other  groups,  successively,  or  as  circumstances  favored.  In 
what  way  the  several  groups  were  developed  is  a  question 
kindred  to  that  respecting  the  evolution  of  specific  forms, 
iuid  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin  is  equally  applicable  in  its 
solution.  The  correctness  of  that  hypothesis  De  Candolle 
does  not  consider,  but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
only  hypothesis  worthy  of  discussion  that  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced.   

GEOGBAPHICAL  DIBTBIBUTION   OF  THB  CUPULIFBB^. 

This  large  family,  including  the  chestnuts,  oaks, and  beech- 
es, since  it  is  the  earliest  geologically  of  the  dicotyledonous 
plants,  afibrds  mnch  promise  of  definite  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  genetic  relations  of  the  present  species  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  living  and  fossil  forms,  and  the  first  results  of 
un  extended  investigation  in  this  direction  by  A.  S.  Oersted, 
in  which  the  morphology,  classification,  and  geogmphical 
distribution  of  the  family  are  treated,  has  been  published  in 
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the  transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Academ}'.  The  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  geographical  distribution  harmotiize  with 
the  generally  received  law  that  the  more  the  ctaasificstion 
of  a  tamtly  rests  on  characteristics  which  indicate  b  real  re- 
lationship, the  clearer  it  appears  that  each  sabdivisiou  has 
its  own  centre  of  distribution;  and,  further,  that  the  greater 
the  differences  of  organization  between  the  subdivisions,  the 
greater  the  geographical  distances  between  these  centrea. 
Thus  the  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches,  constituting  the  three 
groups  of  this  family,  afford  three  principal  centres  of  distri- 
bution, and  cover  three  large,  widely  separated  geogi-apliical 
regions ;  the  chestnuts  having  their  centre  in  the  Malay  Isl- 
ands, the  oalcB  in  Mexico,  and  the  beeches  iu  South  America. 
The  chestnut  group,  which  is  sharply  separated  from  tlie 
other  groups,  also  has  its  own  peculiar,  tolerably  well-defined 
region,  raanifcEting  its  greatest  diversity  of  form  and  its 
purest  types  on  the  Malay  Islands,  especially  on  Java  aiid 
Sumatra,  where  its  proper  centre  lies.  But  one  species  pass- 
es its  boundaries  toward  the  west,  and  plays  an  important 
part  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  thi-ee  species  arc  found 
in  America;  while  the  typical  genus  is  found  exclusively  on 
the  Mal.iy  Isliiiidfl,  where  only  a  few  species  of  chestnut-oak 
ui'c  found,  and  not  a  single  true  oak.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  oak  group  occni's  chiefly  in  America,  north  of  the  equator, 
forming  a  second  centre  of  distribution  in  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  where  it  manifests  not  only  more  numerous  species, 
but  also  greater  diversity  of  organization,  than  any  where 
else,  several  large  subdivisions  being  fonnd  that  ai-e  not  met 
with  elsewhere,  while  chestnuts  and  beeches  are  entirely 
wanting.  Although  the  beech  group  exhibits  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  species  in  Chile  that  that  country  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  its  proper  home,  still  the  species  arc  so  scattered 
that  it  is  dillicnil,  with  the  present  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  to  refer  all  to  a  single  centre.  This  difficulty  is  not  so 
great,  however,  in  regai'd  to  Nothofagve,  which  occurs  in 
New  Zealand  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  since  there  are  other 
grounds  for  assuming  that  these  wei-e  at  one  period  connect- 
ed with  Chile.  Still  it  seems  impossible  to  refer  the  species 
oiMigua  to  the  same  centre,  since  the  nearest  related  species 
is  separated  by  70°  of  latitnde  from  the  beeches  of  the  south ; 
BO  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  Japan  seems  once  to 
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have  foi'ined  the  connection  between  the  beeches  of  the  north 
and  south,  just  as  we  find  points  of  contact  between  Chile 
and  Japau  in  other  respects.  An  explanation  of  this  is  af- 
foi-ded  by  the  fact  that  the  beeches  of  Japan  conform  to 
those  of  the  miocene  epoch.  The  centre  of  distribution  of  the 
typical  beeches  must  thei-efore  be  sought  in  a  past  geological 
jieriod,  and  from  it  they  must  have  been  dispersed  in  difTereot 
directions  before  tlie  present  distribution  of  land  and  water. 
Besides  the  three  priucipal  centres  alladed  to,  there  are  also 
three  secondary  centres  of  distribution  characterised  by  pe- 
culiar genera  and  sub-geuera.  The  principal  gi-oupsjin  pass- 
ing beyond  their  respective  regions  and  mingling  with  each 
other,  have  produced  regions  of  transition,  in  which  forms  ap- 
pear which  are  the  connecting  HniiB  between  the  types  from 
the  different  centi'eB.  Various  facts  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  in  general  are  also  peculiarly  illustrated  by 
this  family.  Thus  it  exhibits  moat  clearly  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  floras  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  the  oaks 
being  more  numerous  in  Mexico  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  world,  while  they  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  AnttU^  al- 
though the  latter  afford  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  their 
growth  in  many  places.  This  contract  can  be  pai'tiaily  ex- 
plained, ae  regards  the  oaks,  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  soon  lose  their  power  of  germination,  and  are  not  easily 
transported  by  currents;  and, besides, the  oaks  occur  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Mexico,  remote  from  the  sea ;  and  even 
if  the  seeds  were  transported  by  the  aid  of  rivers,  they  would 
not  find  conditions  favorable  to  their  development  on  the 
coast  of  the  Antilles — a  fact  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule 
that  the  larger  number  of  the  plants  common  to  the  Antilles 
and  the  continent  belong  to  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics,  while 
the  plants  of  the  mountains  are  generally  endemic.  The  dis- 
tribtilion  of  the  cupuliferte  also  substantiates  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  general  rule  that  the  floras  richest  in  endemic 
species  are  those  where  the  physical  obstructions  to  diffusion 
of  plants  are  greatest ;  the  ocean,  high  snow-covered  mountain 
ranges,  especially  those  with  their  axes  perpendicular  to  the 
directionof  the  wind,  forming  sharply  defined  limits  of  floras. 
Thus,  while  the  white  oak  occurs  all  over  Europe,  the  species 
of  cupulifer»  in  Sumatra  and  Java  are  entirely  different  from 
each  other.  In  like  manner  the  characteristic  cupnlifene  of 
Q  2 
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California  are  restncted  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Nevada 
shatn,  and  the  beeobes  of  Chile  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
east  side  of  the  snow-covei-ed  Coi-dilteras.  '  This  family  also 
manifests  the  usual  anomalies  to  the  geneml  rale  that  the 
zone  of  vegetation  becomes  more  elevated  near  the  eqaator, 
caused  by  pecaliarities  in  the  form  of  the  mountains  aud  the 
influence  of  clouds — a  high  plateau,  with  stronger  insolation, 
producing  a  considei'able  elevation  of  the  zone  and  the  snow- 
line, as  ic  Bolivia  and  Thibet,  while  abrupt,  isolated  peaks 
have  a  reverse  effect.  Thus  Europe  exhibits  the  iofltience 
of  plateaus  upon  the  cnpuliferie  in  two  points — namely,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Alps,  in  the  weaker  development  and  the 
lowering  of  the  zone  of  the  beeches,  while  the  pine  and  larch, 
to  whioh  a  mountainous  climate  is  very  favorable,  form  a 
broad  zone  in  WalHs  and  Granbfindcn,  500  to  1000  feet 
higher  than  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Again,  the  chestnut 
zone,  which  reaches  6000  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which 
rest  on  the  plateau  of  Granada,  does  not  rise  above  3200  feet 
in  the  same  latitude  in  Portugal.  This  is  owing,  it  is  trae, 
in  part  to  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  which  produce  an  an- 
usnal  depresaiou  of  the  zones  in  Portugal,  and  which  also 
manifest  themselves  in  rendering  the  zone  of  vegetation 
much  lower  in  Sumatra  than  in  Java,  on  account  of  tbe  dif- 
fei'ence  in  insolation,  caused  by  the  more  frequent  and  heavier 
clouds  in  Sumatra,  where  the  axis  of  the  mountains  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  coui-se  of  the  moist,  prevailing  winds,  while 
in  Java  it  is  parallel  to  it  In  this  respect  Portugal  resem- 
bles Sumatra,  and  nowhere  are  the  effects  of  similar  climatic 
conditions  more  evident  than  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Chile  and  in  Terra  del  Fuego.— 19  C,  December  27, 1878, 48». 

KFFECT  OF  CARBO:«IC  i 

The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  upon  the  development  of  chlorophyl  in  young  plants 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  B<>ehm.  Seeds 
of  sunflower,  garden-cress,  flax,  poppy,  oat,  barley,  rye,  knot- 
grass, and  maize  were  allowed  to  germinate  and  grow  in 
flasks  containing  mixtures  of  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  varying  from  2  to  fiO  per  cent, 
in  the  different  flasks.    The  latter  was  exposed  to  diffused 
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daylight,  at  a  temperature  of  15°  to  22°  Centigrade.  The  in- 
jurious effects  of  carbouio  acid  on  germination,  observed  by 
SaiiBsure,  were  here  confirmed.  As  regaids  the  efiect  upon 
the  development  of  c-bloropliyl  in  the  young  plants,  the  au- 
thor concludes  as  follows : 

"The  experiments  described  suffice,  as  I  believe,  to  show 
the  remarkably  injurious  effect  of  carbonic -acid  gas  on  the 
verdure  and  growth  of  the  plants.  The  presence  of  only  two 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  aoid  in  the  air  becomes  noticeable,  es- 
pecially by  its  effect  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyl.  ...  In 
an  atmosphere  which,  with  an  amount  of  oxygen  equal  to 
that  in  the  air,  contains  one-half  carbonic  acid,  not  only  was 
there  no  growth,  but  the  plants  after  a  short  time  perished." 

This  effect  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  plaiitlet,  while  living 
at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  nutriment  in  the  seed,  the  au- 
thor regards  as  very  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
green  leaves  in  such  a  medium  decompose  the  carbonic  acid 
with  considerable  ener|ry.     He  remarks: 

"  Since  the  green  plants  are,  in  virtue  of  their  capacity  for 
decomposing  carbonic  acid,  in  condition  to  build  up  their 
aubstAQce  from  inorganic  material,  they  create  for  themselves 
at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  growth  at  the  expense  of 
material  already  assimilated." 

These  observations  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  theory  that,  before  and  dni-ing 
the  period  of  carboniferous  deposits  on  the  surftee  of  the 
earth,  the  atmosphere  contained  very  much  more  carbonic 
acid  than  at  pret^ent.     He  says  : 

"In  view  ol  the  fact  that  plants  visibly  sicken  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid,  we  mnst  conclude  that,  in  an  atmosphei-e  not  much  rich- 
er in  carbonic  acid  than  that  now  existing,  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  present  vegetation  of  the  earth  would  perish.  But  from 
this,  one  of  two  things  mnst  follow.  Either  the  composition 
of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  must  always  have  remained  the 
same,  as  must  necessarily  be  infeired  from  its  boundlessness ; 
or,  as  seems  to  me  more  probable,  plants  must  have  exist- 
ed ID  former  geologic  periods  capable  of  enduring  latter 
amoaots  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere." 

Boehm  has  also  studied  the  effects  of  pure  oxygen  upon 
the  germination  of  seeds.     Seeds  moistened  and  placed  in 
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pure  oxygen, at  ordinary  atmospberio  pressure,  failed  to  pass 
beyond  the  first  stages  of  ge mi i nation.  When,  however,  the 
oxygen  was  diluted  with  four  fifths  of  its  voiume  of  hydro- 
gen, and  likewise  when  its  teneion  was  decreased  by  the  air- 
pump  to  about  one  fiflb  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  seeds  germinated  as  well  as  in  ordinary  air.  These  ob- 
servations are  quite  in  accord  with  others  lately  made  by 
Bert  upon  the  influence  of  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants.  The  experiments  of 
Bert  showed  that  the  gerinination  of  seeds  in  ordinary  air 
waa  hindered  when  the  pressure  was  increased  to  five  atmos- 
pheres, and  that  it  failed  entirely  in  an  atmosphere  of  pare 
oxygen  at  ordinary  pressure;  and,  finally,  that  in  ordinary 
air,  at  a  low  pressure  (a  nineteenth  to  a  seventh  of  one  at- 
mosphere), the  germination  was  likewise  hindered.  Too  large 
a  quantity,  or  too  high  a  tension,  of  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere seems  to  be  nnfavorable  to  germination  of  seeds. — Jour. 
Linnaan  Soc,  XIV.  

DR.  UOOKEB   ON   CARNIVOROUS   PLANTS. 

Dr,  J.  D.  Hooker's  recent  address  to  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  British  Association  had  for  its 
subject  the  carnivorous  habits  of  plants — "our  brother  oi^ 
ganisms."  Afler  a  brief  history  of  what  has  been  learned  of 
the  insect-devouring  habits  of  the  Dionaa  of  the  Carolinas, 
the  Sarracenia  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  Barlinglonia 
of  California,  and  of  the  more  widely  distributed  species  of 
Dyo8era,\te  adds  the  results  of  his  own  observations  of  the 
numerous  tropical  pitcher-plants  {Nepenthes)  of  the  East  In- 
dian Archipelago.  The  pitcher  is  not  here  a  transformed 
leaf  or  leaf-blade,  as  in  the  other  instances,  but  an  appendage 
developed  at  the  tip  of  the  midnm  of  the  leaf,  corresponding 
to  the  simple  water-secreting  gland  which  occurs  at  the  same 
point  in  several  other  plants.  The  rim  of  the  pitcher  and 
under  surface  of  the  lid  ai-e  more  highly  colored  than  the  rest 
of  the  plant,  and  are  provided  in  almost  every  species  with 
numerous  honey-seci'eting  glands,  below  which  is  a  surface 
covered  with  a  glass-Hke  cuticle,  affording  no  foot-hold  to  in- 
sects. The  rest  of  the  pitcher  is  entirely  occupied  with  a 
secreting  surface,  crowded  with  spherical  glands  in  immense 
numbers.     The  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  is  collected  be- 
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fore  the  pitcher  opens,  and  is  always  acid.  Its  digestive  pow- 
ers were  vanously  tested,  and  in  all  uaees  the  action  was 
most  evident,  in  some  surprising.  Fragments  of  meat  were 
rapidly  reduced ;  pieces  of  tibrine  weighing  several  grains 
dissolved  and  totally  disappeared  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
lumps  of  cartilage  of  eight  to  ten  grains'  weight  were  half 
gelatinized  in  twenty -tour  hours,  and  in  three  days  were 
greatly  dimiuished,  and  reduced  to  a  clear,  transparent  jelly. 
This  process,  "comparable  to  digestion,"  is  apparently  not 
wholly  due  to  the  fluid  first  secreted,  but  it  would  seem  that 
a  substance  acting  like  pepsiue  is  produced,  either  by  the 
glands  or  by  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
after  the  animal  matter  is  placed  in  the  fluid. 

While  acknowledging  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  these  singular  deviations  from  the  otherwise  uni- 
form order  of  vegetable  nutrition,  for  the  rarity  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  their  occurrence  in  so  widely  separated  I'e- 
gions,  Dr.  Hooker  refers  to  other  somewhat  like  processes,  as 
when  in  the  germinating  plant  the  embryo  lives  by  absorb- 
ing the  nutritive  matter  stored  up  in  the  seed  for  its  use,  and 
as  many  flowering  plants  which  are  destitute  of  green  leaves 
and  nnable  to  elaborate  their  own  proper  food  grow  by  ab- 
sorbing the  material  of  other  plants.  As  respects  the  origin 
of  the  change  of  habitj  the  pitcher  of  Sarracenia  may  be  con- 
sidci-ed  a  modified  leaf  of  the  water-Hiy  type,  which,  hollow- 
ing in  the  Centre,  would  allow  the  accumulation  of  debris  of 
vanous  kinds,  and  some  of  the  saline  solutions  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  would  become  diS'used  into  the  substance 
uf  the  plant- tissues.  So  in  the  case  of  Nepenthes,  the  whole 
apparatus  and  habit  may  have  developed  by  natural  selec- 
tion from  a  fluid-secreting  gland  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  In- 
sects perishing  in  this  secretion  would  in  like  manner  be  to 
some  extent  absorbed,  and  "  the  subsequent  diflerentiation  of 
the  secreting  organs  of  the  pitcher  into  aqueous,  sacchanoe, 
and  add  would  follow  jxiri  pawn  with  the  evolution  of  the 
pitcher  itself,  according  to  those  mysterious  laws  which  re- 
sult in  the  correlation  of  organs  and  functions  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Nature,  and  which  transcend  in  wonder  and  in- 
terest those  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  species." 

The  phenomena  as  recorded  serve  at  least  as  one  more  link 
uniting  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  showing  that 
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the  protoplasm  of  plants  is  not  prohibited  from  availing  itself 
of  food  such  as  that  by  which  the  protoplasDi  of  animals  is 
nourished.  

BEPORT    on   THE  PLANTS    OF  THE   WILKES    BZFLOBJSO   BXPB- 
DmON. 

Among  the  gaps  that  have  remained  nnfilled  in  the  series 
of  reports  of  the  Wilkes  expedition  has  been  that  on  the 
plants  collected  by  the  party,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriatioDS, 
and  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Torrey,  who  had 
chai^  of  the  phenogamons  portion.  This  volume,  however, 
has  lately  appeared,  Dr.  Gray  having  undertaken  the  work 
of  Dr.  Torrey  after  his  death.  That  part  relating  to  the 
cryptogamouB  plants  (coDsisting  of  the  mosses)  had  been  al- 
ready published  in  several  portions,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
mosses  as  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivant,  that  of  the  lichens 
'by  Professor  Tuckerman,  and  that  on  the  alg»  by  Professors 
Bailey  and  Harvey ;  the  fungi  by  the  late  Dr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Berkeley. — i  D,  October,  1874,  322. 

VKGBTATION   I»  THE  6HEEP  -  KAISINO  FOBT10N9  OF  SOUTH 


It  appears  from  an  article  in  the  journal  of  the  Linntean 
Society  that  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Sonth  Afiica  has 
efieoted  great  changes  in  the  vegetation  of  the  sheep-raising 
portion  of  that  region.  Besides  the  naturalization  of  the 
cockle-burr  {Xanthium  spinoeum),  which  has  spread  so  eX' 
tensively  that  only  special  laws  and  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  penalties  have  kept  it  from  proving  the  ruin  of  the  wool 
producei's,  the  native  grasses  have  succumbed  to  elose  crop- 
ping, and  only  shrubby  plants  remain  as  the  chief  resource 
of  the  Socks.  As  a  consequence,  the  rain-fall  is  said  to  have 
become  less  certain,  and  to  take  more  frequently  the  form  of 
thunder -torrents,  and  the  perennial  springe  are  every  year 
less  copious.  Favoi-ed  by  these  changes,  and  protected  by 
their  bitter  or  poisonous  qualities  from  the  sheep,  several  of 
the  more  hardy  plants  of  the  adjoining  half-desert  region  are 
gi-adually  encroaching  upon  the  feeding-grounds,  and  in  eoine 
cases  have  taken  possession  of  large  districts. — Jour,  Linnce- 
an  Soc.,  XIV.,  202-208. 
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I.  AGRICULTIJRE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

A  COVERINQ   OF   BNOW  AS  FBOTECTIOK   AQA1K8T  FBOST. 

Ebennayer  gives,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  influence  of 
the  fui-estt^,  a  table  of  observations  showing  tbe  temperatnre 
of  the  earth  covered  by  anow  during  the  very  cold  weather 
of  December,  1971,  in  Bavaria.  The  fact  has  been  generally 
known  that  snow  is  the  best  passible  proteiMiun  against  tbe 
penetration  of  frost  into  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  the  natural 
protection  of  seeds,  yoDog  plaots,and  other  vegetation  against 
frost.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
exact  observations  made  on  this  subject  by  Ebermayer ;  and, 
as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  snow  does  protect 
the  eaith,  it  may  be  stated,  for  instance,  that  on  the  eth  and 
12th  of  December  the  temperatura  of  the  air  at  Vienna  fell 
to  —6.8°  Fahr.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  snow  was  no  lower  than  +33.8°,  and  four  feet  below  it 
was  42.8°.  So  long  as  the  snow  lie?,  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature nnder  the  cai-th's  surface  are  very  slight. — ZeU- 
nchriftfar  Meteorologie,  November,  1873,  282. 

VIESNA  CONOBESS   OP  LAND   ASD  FOItEST  CULTUBIST8. 

Among  other  features  of  the  International  Exposition  at 
Vienna  was  a  Congi-ess  of  Land  and  Forest  Culturists,  repre- 
sented by  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  which 
had  in  view,  among  other  objects,  the  protection  of  birds 
useful  to  the  farmer,  and  the  definition  of  species  that  might 
properly  come  under  this  category.  This  subject  was  brought 
up  by  the  Swiss  minister  in  Vienna,  Vou  Tschudi,  whom  we 
presume  to  be  the  weil-known  naturalist,  whose  labors  upon 
the  fauna  of  Peru  (as  published  in  a  large  quarto  volnroe)  and 
on  the  natural  history  of  Switzerland  have  given  him  a  de- 
servedly great  reputation.  In  the  discnssion  of  this  paper 
several  persons  took  part,  among  them  Dr.  Alfred  Brehm, 
Mr.  BaiTal,  and  othei-s.  The  great  importance  of  birds  as  the 
natural  protectors  of  crops  was  spoken  of  in  the  strongest 
terniR,  and  numerous  cases  were  presented  where  their  agency 
was  decidedly  manifest.    There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the 
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lueasnre  of  protection  to  which  the  English  sparrow  (now  a 
well-known  denizen  of  Kew  York)  is  entitled  ;  but  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  its  benefits  far  outweigh  the  injuries  that  it  may 
occasionally  produce. 

The  general,  theoretical  measures  recommended  in  connec- 
tion with  the  protection  of  birds  were:  1.  General  instruc- 
tion in  the  nature  and  influence  of  native  aniraala  and  biivls. 
2,  Promotion  of  instruction  in  natural  history  by  the  inti-o- 
ductiou  of  an  exhanstive  manual  of  zoology  and  botany  in 
the  educational  course  of  public  and  high  schools.  3.  Pro- 
motion of  and  an  active  interest  in  the  rational  eiforts  of  so- 
cieties for  the  protection  of  animals.  4.  Dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge  in  thia  direction  through  free  distribution 
of  good  books  by  the  government  and  societies  for  the  gen- 
eral weaL  a.  Especially  the  distribution  of  a  popular,  com- 
pendious, well-illustrated  manual  and  hand-book  of  native 
animals  and  plants  to  all  foresters,  vill^e  sobool-teacberR, 
rural  clergymen,  and  Other  persons  of  local  influence.  6.  Es- 
tablishment of  small  collections  in  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  object- teaching. 
The  following  resolutions  were  nnanimoasly  adopted : 
"  The  International  Congress  of  Land  and  Forest  Cultnr- 
ists,  assembled  at  Vienna,  resolve  to  petition  the  Austrian 
government  to  secure  the  protection  of  birds  which  ai-e  ac- 
knowledged as  useful  to  land  and  forest  culture  by  interna- 
tional treaties  with  other  states,  under  consideration  of  the 
following  points  as  bases:  I.  The  capture  and  killing  of  in- 
sect-devouring bii'ds  are  unconditionally  forbidden.  2.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  special  list  of  the  names  of  such  birds  as 
should  be  protected  be  published  by  an  International  Com- 
mission composed  of  men  acquainted  with  the  subject.  3. 
The  capture  of  birds  which  are  for  the  most  part  grain-eat- 
ers shall  be  permitted  from  the  1st  of  Mai'ch  to  the  12th  of 
September.  4.  The  capture  of  birds  by  means  of  slings  and 
siinres,  of  whatever  kind,  is  totally  forbidden.  5.  The  taking 
of  eggs  and  young,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  nests  of  all 
birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  injurious  species,  are  forbid- 
den. A  list  of  all  injurious  birds  shall  be  published  by  the 
nbove-nanied  commission.  6.  The  public  sale  of  dead  or 
live  insect-eating  birds  is  forbidden  at  all  seasons,  as  well 
as  the  sale  of  all  other  species  of  birds  during  tho  seaeon 
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of  pi-eservation.  This  prohibition  likewise  extends  to  the 
sale  of  tlie  neats  of  said  birds.  7.  Exc-eptions  to  these 
resolntions  can  be  made  at  all  times  in  favor  of  scientific 
objeota."  

AG&ICULTUBAL  FEBIODICALB   ABBOAD. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  indications,  as  well  of  the 
amount  of  progress  in  agricultui'al  Bcience  as  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  it,  is  found  in  the  agrioulLural  literature  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  and  especially  of  (iermany.  In  Germany,  as 
nowhere  else,  are  Jonnials  devoted  exclusively  to  the  publi- 
cation of  abstract  investigations  in  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  other  branches  of  science  applied  to  agi-iculture.  In 
these,  and  also  in  others  of  a  different  or  less  scientific  char- 
acter, are  published  the  results  of  a  very  large  amount  of  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  upon  subjects  relating  to  agricult- 
ure. In  order  to  gather  together  and  present  in  a  succinct 
form  to  the  German  reader  the  most  important  resnits  of 
this  class  of  work,  there  was  established,  early  in  1872,  the 
OeiUral  Blatt  fur  Agrieultyrchemie,  "  an  oigan  descriptive 
of  scientific  investigations  in  their  application  to  agricult- 
ure." Tlie  prospectus  for  the  third  year  (1874)  of  this  joui*- 
nal  shows  that  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  start  a  large  and  con- 
tinually increasing  success.  During  the  two  first  years  it 
hns  regularly  gathered  material  from  over  sixty  periodicals, 
some  English  and  French,  but  mostly  German.  It  has  pub- 
lished abont  six  hundred  abstracts  of  reports  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations, and  two  hundred  shorter  notices.  The  subjects 
treated  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads :  Atmosphere 
and  Water  (  The  Soil;  Manunng  j  Animal  Production; 
Vegetable  Prodnction ;  Agricultural  Technology;  Fermen- 
tation, Decomposition,  and  Decay — the  last  subject  having 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  manufactui-e  of  fermented  liquors. 
Many  of  these  investigations  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Such  ai'e:  Studies  npon  the  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in 
the  soil ;  the  effects  of  different  fertilizing  substances  upon 
the  plant  growth,  and  of  different  methods  of  foddering  npon 
the  growth  of  cattle,  the  production  of  milk,  etc.  It  is  an 
encouraging  fact  to  the  friends  of  agricultnral  science  at 
home  that  literature  of  this  kind  should  be  so  well  appre- 
ciated, even  if  it  be  in  a  foreign  country. 
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LrTUIA   IN  THE   BOIL  OF   ArVEBGNB. 

The  rarity  of  litbia  in  rocks  and  iu  mineral  waters  is  well 
known,  as  also  the  supposed  pait  whicli  it  plays  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  in  the  niedicinal  qualities  of  the  latter.  The  re- 
cent announcement  that  Truchot  has  fuund  thi§  in  large 
quantity  in  the  soil  of  Limagne,  and  In  the  mineml  waters 
of  Anvergne,  has  elicited  considerable  interest.  Indeed,  so 
lai^e  is  the  percentage  in  the  first-mentioned  district  that  an 
amount  varying  from  31  to  131  milligrammes  of  the  car 
bonate  of  lithia  have  been  fonnd  in  100  grammes  of  earth. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  earth  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  distinctly,  and  without  any  preparation,  the  char- 
acteristic red  ray  when  examined  spectroscopically.  The 
same  soil,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  is  also  rich  in 
alkalies,  containing  iu  100  grammes  five  or  six  tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  potash. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  npon  certain  ashes  of 
three  diSei-ent  plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  Grandeau 
found  that  the  ashes  of  colza  exhibited  indications  of  aodium 
and  potassium,  but  not  of  lithinm  nor  of  rnbidium  ;  that  the 
beet  assimilated  the  potassium,  the  sodium,  and  rubidium; 
while  tobacco  accepts  potassium  and  rubidium,  with  little  or 
no  sodium.  In  Limagne,  however,  both  the  eolza  and  the 
beet  take  up  a  smallquantity  of  lithium,  100  grammes  of  the 
ashes  of  each  containing  about  10  milligrammes  of  its  chlo- 
ride, while  100  grammes  of  tobacco  ash  gave  440  milli- 
grammes. 

Iu  reference  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Anvergne,  Tnichot 
finds  that  those  of  Royat  contain  35  milligrammes  of  chloride 
of  lithium  in  each  liter  of  water.  Bnt  he  has  not  yet  po^- 
tlveiy  determined  the  presence  of  cieaium  and  rubidium, 
which  are  usually  associated  with  those  substances. 

XXPBBUENTS  UPOIT  THE   NUTRITIVE  VALrB    OF  CLOTBB  HAT 
HARVESTED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  GROWTB. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  time  to  mow  grass 
and  clover,  in  order  to  secure  hay  of  the  highest  nutritive 
value,  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  crop  is  cut  a  little  before  the  time  of  blossom, 
a  smaller  amount  of  hay  is  obtained  than  when  it  is  allowed 
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to  stand  nntil  it  begins  to  ripen.  The  earlier  cut  hay  has 
beeu  believed,  however,  to  contain  a  lai-ger  percentage  of  di- 
gestible nutritive  ingredients,  so  that  the  nutritive  vahie  of 
the  greener  fodder  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  riper, 
though  its  quantity  be  less. 

In  Germany,  Wagner  has  lately  conducted  some  experi- 
ments calculated  to  throw  light  upon  this  qnestion. 

In  a  field  of  red  clover,  the  soil  of  which  was  of  Dniform 
quality,  and  had  received  uniform  manuring  and  till^e,  and 
on  which  was  an  even  stand  of  clover,  three  contiguous  par- 
cels, of  about  nine  square  rods  each,  were  measured  off,  and 
the  clover  mown  as  follows; 

Plot  L   Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  blossom,  May  22, 

Plot  IL     In  full  blossom,  June  13. 

Plot  m.    Toward  the  end  of  the  blossom,  July  1. 

The  amount  and  compoHition  of  the  different  crops  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  A  gives  the  total 
amount  of  the  crops  and  their  ingredients  in  pounds,*  and  B 
the  percentages  of  the  ingredients ; 


A. 

»                1 

,i' 

T 

A 

,E. 

Anionat  of  hay  (air-dry)  produced. 

73 
11.8 

80.6 
21.9 
8.8 

Hi 

12.2 
41.9 

86.4 
8.7 

IM. 

188 
112 

12.8 
46.9 

42.8 
«.8 

85.9 
16.1 
42 
30 

13 

Lta. 

87 
12,  S 
42.2 
36.7 

8.8 

8T.B 
11.2 
41.9 
88.2 

8.7 

Kon-nilrogenoQB  nutritive  Ingred. 

Ash  (mineral  mutters) 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  following  results  of  the 
experiment  as  shown  by  the  above  data: 

"Although  the  amount  of  the  ci-op,  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  dry  substance,  was  greater  in  III.  than  II.,  and  in 
II.  than  L,  yet  the  total  amount  of  nitrogenous  nutritive  ma- 
terials (which  are  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  the  fod- 
der) is  nearly  the  same  in  all ;  while  the  percentage  of  these 
decreased  considerably  during  the  period  of  growth."  From 
the  22d  of  May  to  the  let  of  July  there  was  an  increase  of 
forty-three  pounds  in  the  amount  of  hay,  and  of  thirty-nine 

*  By  poond  ia  to  be  nudentood  the  Gcnmin  ZoU-FTund,  which  Ib  about 
1^  lbs.  avoirdnpMS. 
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poands  in  the  watei'-lVee  sabstance  contained  therein.  But 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  this  latter  increased 
only  one  pound,  while,  aa  com[iarod  with  the  whole  dry  mat- 
ter, it  fell  from  18  to  11.2  per  cent, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage,  as  well  as  the  total 
amount  of  crude  fibre,  increased  very  considerably  dnring 
this  pei'iod,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  other  non -nitrogenous  in- 
gredients, so  that  on  the  1st  of  July  twice  as  much  erode 
fibre  was  harvested  as  on  the  22d  of  May,  while  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  waa  much  less." 

Numerous  trials,  made  at  the  German  agricultoral  experi- 
ment stations,  on  the  digest  ibility  of  different  kinds  of  fodder 
by  different  animals,  have  showu  that  some  of  the  crude  fibre 
is  digestible,  and  consequently  uutritioiis.  On  the  contrary, 
a  portion  of  the  other  non-uitiogenoas  ingredients  is  found 
not  to  be  digested  by  the  animal.  In  general,  the  indigest- 
ible portion  of  the  latter  is  found  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
amount  of  crude  fibre  digested.  The  amounts  of  crude  fibre 
and  of  other  non-nitrogenous  materials  are,  therefore,  approx- 
imately accurate  measures  of  the  amount  of  digestible  and 
indigestible  non-nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  plant. 

In  Germany,  methods  are  current  for  calculating  the  nu- 
tritive values  of  various  fodder  materials,  based  upon  the 
amounts  and  assumed  values  of  the  digestible  nutritive  ia- 
gredients  they  contain. 

Using  such  rates  of  valuation,  Wagner  calculates  the  values 
of  the  three  outs  of  clover  to  be  as  follows: 

I.  Harrestadjaat  before beginningofbloesom 78  eta.  gold. 

11,         "         iDfuUbIo8som la'i   "     " 

III.         "         toward  end  of  blossom tl5   "     " 

He  concludes  therefore  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in- 
crease in  weight  of  clover  as  it  grows  older  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  digestible  ingredients, 
and  as  these  ingredients  theniBelves  become  less  digestible 
as  the  plant  grows  older,  and,  further,  as  time  is  secured  for 
after-growth  by  the  early  cnttiug,  it  ia  better  to  harvest  the 
clover  when  in  full  blossom  than  later.  He  even  i-egards  it 
as  a  fair  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  hai'- 
vest  still  earlier,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  blossom. 
—28(7,1873,101. 
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DOES  TUB   FSKB  RtTROOB!!  OF  TBE  AIR  COMTBIBUTB  TO  TBB 
POHlfATION   OF  MITBATES   IN  TBB  SOIL? 

BoDssingaiilt,  long  famous  for  his  researches  npon  the 
question  whether  the  plant  assimilates  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  has  lately  performed  some  experiments  to  determine 
whether  the  free  gaseous  nitrogen  of  the  air  can  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  nitric  aoid  in  the  soil. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  saltpetre  is  fonnd  in  soil  contain- 
ing alkaii  and  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  organic  matter,  and  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  therein.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same 
whether  the  opci'ation  takes  place  in  a  nitre  bed  or  an  ordi- 
nary fertile  soil. 

The  atmosphere  is  also  a  source  of  an  immense  amount  of 
nitrates  for  the  soil.  Under  the  influence  of  electrical  dis- 
turbances, nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  chemically 
combined,  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  conveyed  by 
rain  to  the  soil,  and  thus  the  Utter  is  fertilized. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  free  gaseous  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  does  not  also  contribute  to  the  foimation  of 
nitrates  in  the  soil,  by  oxidation  and  union  with  the  bases 
therein  contained. 

To  test  this  question  experimentally,  Boussingault  took 
two  glass  globes  of  one  hundred  litres*  (a  little  over  twenty- 
five  gallons')  capacity  each,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  one 
a  quantity  of  dry  earth  mixed  nith  quartz  sand,  and  in  the 
other  the  same  materials  with  the  addition  of  non-nitrogenons 
organic  matter,  in  the  form  of  woody  fibre.  The  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  carbon  in  the  soils  thus  formed  had 
been  accnrately  determined  by  analysis.  The  globes  were 
tightly  closed,  and  set  aside  in  a  cellar,  and  remained  nn- 
opcneil  for  eleven  years.  There  was,  then,  in  the  globes,  dur- 
ing this  time,  organic  matter  in  the  earth  containing  known 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid  exposed  to  the  action  of 
nir.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  nitric  acid  would  be  in- 
creased by  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  oi^anio  matter 
of  the  earth.  The  question  was  whether  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air  would  also  be  taken  into  tbe  soil  and  oxidized,  and 
whether  this  process  wonid  be  furthered  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  woody  fibre.     A  comparison  of  the  total  amounts  of  ni- 
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trogen  in  the  soil  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment would  tell  whetlier  any  nitrogen  Iiad  been  gathered 
from  the  air;  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  would 
show  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ozidiied,  while  the  decrease  id 
the  carbon  in  the  oi^anic  matter  would  be  a  measure  of  tbe 
oxidation  of  the  latter 

The  general  results  were,  that, 

Ist.  In  the  globe  containing  the  woody  fibre  tbe  total  ox- 
idation of  organic  matter  was  greatest. 

2d.  In  eacli  case  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  during  the  experiment,  showing  that 
nitrogen  had  been  oxidiied.  The  oxidation  was  less,  how- 
ever, in  presence  of  the  woody  fibre,  showing  that  the  greater 
oxidation  of  organic  matter  had  not  favored  the  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogen. 

3d.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  each  esse 
did  not  increase ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  ni- 
tric acid  was  at  the  expense  of  tbe  nitrogen  in  the  organic 
matter,  and  that  there  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  inclosed  air 
did  not  contribute  to  the  fomiatioD  of  nitiic  acid  nor  other 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil. 

This  failure  of  the  free  niti-ogen  to  become  ozidieed  was 
Dot  d&e  to  a  lack  of  free  oxygen  in  the  air,  since  leas  than 
one  fourth  ofthe  latter  was  consnmed  during  the  experiment. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  bases  with  which  tho 
nitric  acid  could  combine,  since  analysis  showed  that  enough 
of  tbe  latter  was  present  to  combine  with  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  was  present  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 

"  It  results  from  these  experiments,  therefore,  that  the  free 
nitrogen  contained  in  a  confined  portion  ofthe  atmosphere, 
and  one  which  is  not  renewed,  can  not  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid  which  takes  place  in  the  soil.  Under 
the  circumstances  named,  nitrification  took  place  only  at  the 
cost  of  the  bumus  substances  which  exist  in  every  fertile 
soil." 

This  test  forms  a  very  interesting  snpplement  to  the  clasNO 
researches  of  the  same  savnnt  upon  the  question  whether 
plants  assimilate  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  resnlts  of 
these  latter,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  experiments  of 
LawcB  and  Gilbert  in  England,  show  that  plants  do  not  as- 
similate  tbe  uncombined  nitrogen  of  the  air.     It  appears 
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probable,  therefore,  that,  as  well  in  the  soil  as  in  the  at- 
mosphere, nitrogen  must  first  have  been  combined  with  other 
elements  before  it  can  be  efficient  as  a  fertilizer,  and  that  the 
soil  has  no  power  of  bringing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
into  80ch  combination,        

MBW  OCANO   DBPOerra   OF  PBBU. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  agricultnriBta,  as  well  as  to 
manufacturei'a  of  artificial  fertilizers,  to  learn  that  the  new 
guauo  depoBitB  of  Peru  are  said  to  be  very  decidedly  enperior 
in  commereial  value  to  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  Pro- 
feesor  Raimondi,  of  Lima,  has  lately  made  a  report  to  the 
government,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"The  guano  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca  ia  dry  and  pow- 
dery ;  some  specimens  not  containing  IS  pier  cent,  of  water, 
among  which  thirty-three  seemed  about  equal  in  that  respect 
to  the  Chinclta  guano.  The  guauo  of  the  south  of  Peru  has, 
in  this,  an  advantage  over  that  of  Guanape,  which  is  pasty, 
and  not  so  easily  spread  over  the  soil.  The  guano  of  Tara- 
paca, from  its  dryness,  makes  the  nric  acid  and  other  nitrog- 
enous principles  less  apt  to  be  decomposed.  In  guar.o  more 
abounding  in  humidity  those  elements  become  transformed 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  being  volatile,  escapes  dur- 
ing transportation.  This  gnano,  althongh  abounding  in  am- 
monia, has  little  smell,  and  from  this  fact  might  be  judged 
of  less  value;  the  want  of  a  strong  ammoniat-al  odor  being 
due,  not  to  lack  of  ammonia,  but  from  two  different  causes. 
1.  Being  very  dry,  as  before  observed,  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  does  not  so  readily  take  place.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  strong  aramoniacal  smell  indicates  that  the  ammo- 
nia is  being  given  off,  and  this  condition,  instead  of  being 
favorable,  is  prejudicial.  2.  The  ammonia  in  this  guano  is 
combined  in  great  part  with  phosphoric  acid,  under  the  form 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  fixed  salt,  and  emits  no 
smell.  The  association  of  ammonia  with  phosphoric  acid 
gives  a  greater  importance  to  this  article,  because  those  two 
most  valuable  elements  of  all  kinds  of  manure  existing  in  a 
soluble  state  are  more  easily  taken  np  by  plants,  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  the  guano  of  Tai-apaca  jircferable  and 
superiorto  all  others  yet  known.  In  these  guanos,  phosphor- 
ic acid  in  a  soluble  condition  pi-evails  to  the  extent,  in  many 
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samples,  of  10  per  cent,  and  even  to  12  and  13  per  cent., 
while  in  that  of  the  Chmcbas  it  does  not  go  beyond  4  per 
cent. 

From  the  preceding  results,  it  is  evident  that  if,  in  the 
province  of  Tarapaca,  some  of  its  guano  is  poor  in  ammonia, 
there  are  others  equal  to  the  beat  guano  of  the  Chinchas,  and 
even  more  valuable  than  the  latter  from  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  they  contain.  The  most  abun- 
dant deposits,  such  as  those  of  the  Pabelloa  do  mco,  Patacbe, 
Huanillos,  and  Point  Lobos,  are  also  those  of  a  superior  kind 
of  guano. 

Ofthe  specimens  from  Point  LoboB,  one  contained  only  0.81 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  another  3.1fi  percent.;  another  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  15.67  per  cent.  The  inference  was 
that  these  three  specimens  were  taken  at  differ^t  depths, 
the  deepest  abounding  most  in  ammoniacal  salts.  A  bottle 
was  received  from  Pataohe  filled  with  muriate  of  ammonia, 
very  pure,  and  of  fibrous  structure.  Its  presence  would  go 
to  show  that  the  guano  of  these  deposits  may  be  expected  to 
improve,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  fixim  which  it  is  extract- 
ed. Of  the  thii'ty-three  specimens  fram  different  points  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Professor,  the  vaine  i-angcs  from  £1  16«.  to  £16 
a  ton,  the  latter  being  from  Pabellon  de  Pico. — I^ama  Star 
<md  Berald,  May  1, 1 874.   

FOSSIL  FDOSPHATES   OF  BBLLBGABDB. 

Risler  gives  an  account  of  investigation  ofthe  fossil  phos- 
phates of  Bellegarde,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  in  France, 
near  the  Swiss  boundary.  He  found  in  a  sample  47^  per  cent, 
of  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  corresponding  to  21.7  percent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.  By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  su- 
per-phosphate was  obtained,  with  20.3  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  large  amount.  Such  a  fossil  phos- 
phate as  this,  and  occnrring  in  considerable  quantity,  must 
prove  very  valuable.— 28  C,  1 873,  XL,  316. 


AGEICULTPKAL  TALUK   ( 

In  the  SuUetin  of  tlie  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, lately  issued,  are  accounts  of  several  series  of  inves- 
tigations undertaken  by  Professor  Storer  and  his  assistants, 
which  are  not  only  intei-esting  and  valuable  in  themselves. 
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but  also  vei'7  encouraging  in  the  prospect  tliey  give  for  the 
cultivatiou  of  agricultural  science  in  this  country.  Among 
these  are  a  number  of  experiments  "  on  the  agricultural  val- 
ue of  the  ashes  of  anthracite."  In  these  experiments,  pots 
were  chai-ged  with  ashes  of  Pennsylvania  anthi-acite  coal, 
and  planted  with  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  maize,  etc. 
In  some  cases  they  wei-e  watered  with  rain-water  aloue ;  in 
others,  with  solutions  of  nitric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid,  com- 
bined with  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  ammonia,  or  of  several  of 
these  together.  The  ashes  used  were  free  from  wood  ashes, 
thus  differing  from  those  uommonly  produced  in  stoves  and 
furnaces. 

Raised  in  the  ashes  with  rain-water  alone,  says  Professor 
Storer, "  none  of  the  plants  really  prospered.  The  beans  and 
pease  grew  to  a  considerable  height,  but  it  was  plain  that  the 
matter  of  which  the  new  parts  were  forn>i;d  came  chiefly 
from  the  older  paits.  The  nitrogen,  at  all  events,  needed 
for  the  foi-maiion  of  new  leaves  and  stems,  was  apparently 
the  same  that  had  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
shoots  from  the  seeds."  When,  however,  nitrate  of  lime  was 
substituted  for  the  rain-water  with  which  the  plants  bad 
been  watered,  the  plants,  before  stunted  and  dying,  became 
thrifly,  and  in  time  exhibited  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  yield 
of  dry  substance,  when  the  plants  were  watered  with  nitrate 
of  lime,  was  in  several  caEes  over  fifteen  times  as  much  as 
when  pure  water  was  used.  "  It  is  plain  that  the  ashes  used 
must  have  contained  appreciable  quantities  of  phospborio 
acid  and  potash,  as  well  as  the  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  iron,  which  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants,  for  on 
the  addition  of  nitrogenized  salts  to  the  ashes  abundant  crops 
of  buckwheat  and  barley  could  be  produced.  .  ,  ,  The  addi- 
tion of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  did  little  or  no  good,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesia  seemed  to  do  harm." 

The  question  arose  whether  the  pure  anthracite  coal-ashes 
were  better,  in  respect  to  their  contents  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  than  ordinary  sand.  To  get  light  upon  this 
point,  experiments  quite  similar  to  the  above  were  made  with 
ordinary  pit  sand,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston;  with  pui-e  white  quartz  sand,  such  as  is  used  in  mak- 
ing flint-glass ;  and  with  New  Jersey  green  sand  marl. 

The  pure  quarts  sand  was  found  to  contain  very  little  nu- 
R 
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tritive  materials ;  while  the  oi-dinary  pit  sand  was  saperior 
to  the  aahen  of  the  Peonsylvaiiia  white-aflh  coal,  sa  ivgai-ds 
the  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  aoid  coDtaiiicd  id  fit 
form  foi'  plant-food.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained  from 
the  green  sand,  with  solution  of  nitiate  of  potash. 

This  aeries  of  experiments  shows  that,  while  the  ashes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  white-ash  coal  eicamiued  do  contain  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  condition 
fit  for  the  support  of  plants,  they  are,  nevertheless,  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  an  equal  hulk  of  good  pit  aand  from  Maesa- 
chusettB.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  all  of  the  experiments, 
how  readily  the,  comparatively  speaking,  insoluble  rock  phos- 
phates of  the  sands  are  put  to  use  by  plants  that  are  duly 
supplied  with  potash  and  nitrogen,  and  other  kinds  of  plant- 
food,  provided  the  soil  is  kept  moist.  The  experiments  with 
the  New  Jersey  greeu  sand  illustrates  very  cleariy  ita  ferti- 
lizing value,  both  as  regards  potash  and  phosplioric  acid,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  using  a  nitrogenized  manure,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  produce  its  proper  effect  in  field  practice. 

Chemical  examinations  were  made  of  the  ashes  used,  and 
their  absorptive  power  was  also  studied. 

On  the  whole,  this  series  of  experiments  is  quite  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  investigations  of 
this  and  similar  character  may  be  encouraged,  so  that  we  in 
this  country  may  no  longer  be  so  far  behind  the  Europeans, 
and  paiticularly  the  Germans,  in  investigations  in  agriculture 
al  science. — Mull.  ofBuasey  InsCitute,  1874,  L 

COIGNET's    PROCBSe  FOE  THE  PBEPABATION    OP   AKIUAL  MAI^ 
T£B  FOR  TBE  MANDFACTURB    OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Without  deciding  upon  the  value  of  samples  of  fertilizers 
presented  by  Coignet,  a  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred  recommends  the  pi-ocess  employed  in  their  manufact- 
ure, and  suggests  that  it  may  find  many  applications,  and 
render  possible  the  utilization  of  many  substances  for  ferti- 
lizers that  have  hitherto  been  unemployed.  Thus  horns,  hoofs, 
Lair,  leather  scrap?,  woolen  rags,  etc.,  although  rich  in  niti-o- 
gen,  and  other  fertilizing  matter,  have  hitherto  had  no  special 
value,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pulverizing  them,  and 
their  slowness  of  decomposition  in  the  soil.  By  Coignet's 
process  such  substances  can  be  pntverizcd  and  decomposed 
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in  ati  abort  a  time  as  stable  maniiro.  To  this  end  they  must 
be  placed  in  a  drying-chamber  of  sheet^iron,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  at  least  twenty-sii:  cubic  yards,  and  supplied  with  a 
door  at  the  top  for  filling,  and  others  on  the  aide  below  for 
removing  the  dried  materials.  There  must  also  be  a  perfo- 
rated floor  of  brick-work,  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  above 
the  bottom.  The  lower  part  of  the  chamber  communicatea  by 
means  of  a  wide  sheet-iron  tube  with  the  uhimney  of  the  es- 
tablishment, or  some  di-aught,  and  a  rectangular  furnace,  for 
the  consumption  of  coke,  adjoins  it,  with  its  chimney  entering 
the  top  of  the  drying-chamber.  The  hot  air  and  products 
of  combustion  thus  pass  through  the  chamber  from  top  to 
bottom,  its  doors  being  carefully  luted  tight,  and  the  doo)-s 
of  the  furnace  above  the  fire-chamber  being  open,  so  that  aa 
large  a  volume  aa  possible  of  heated  air  (not  above  800°)  may 
be  thrown  into  the  chamber.  When  the  material  has  all 
reached  this  temperature,  the  furnace  is  freshly  filled,  and  its 
doors  closed,  so  that  the  fire  is  simply  kept  alive;  and  a 
stream  of  steam  ia  then  passed  into  its  chimney,  which  min- 
gles with  the  consumed  air,  and  passes  through  the  chamber 
at  a  temperature  of  300°  to  320°.  Afler  such  treatment  for 
several  houre,  the  material,  although  somewhat  swollen,  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  pnlverizable  without  trouble,  and  without 
loaa  of  nitrogenous  matter.  When  cold,  it  is  crashed  by  roll- 
ers and  passed  through  sieves.  So  accurate  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  mixtures  from  this  product  that  the  manufacturer 
guarantees  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates. — 14  C, 
CCX,118.  

BAT-CAKZB  FOB   B0B8EB. 

Hay  tablets,  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  have  been 
employed  in  France  for  some  time,  as  a  convenient  and  port- 
able feed  for  horses :  Hay  and  straw,  very  finely  cut,  are 
well  mixed  with  crushed  oats  or  rye,  and  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  rapeseed  or  linseed  oil-cake,  and  the  mass  again 
well  worked,  and  then  formed  into  tablets  under  pressure. — 
9  C,  JFebrvary,  1874,  28.       


4  OF  FAT  TO  BAW  FEED  FOB  SHEBP. 

Experiments  npon  sheep  by  Hofmeister,  of  the  Dresden 
expeiimental  station,  afibrd  the  following  conclusions :  (1.) 
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Fat  incorporated  with  the  raw  feed  was  without  effect  upon 
the  digestibility  of  the  raw  fibre.  (2.)  A  dose  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  fat  to  1000  pounds'  live  weight,  and  18  to 
20  pounds  of  organic  matter  in  the  feed,  increased  decidedly 
the  digestibility  of  the  oi^anic  matter  of  the  feed  in  general, 
and  especially  of  the  proteine  matter  of  the  raw  feed,  and  of 
the  non-nitrogenoDB  extractive  matter.  (3.)  This  increased 
digestibility  of  the  nutritive  matter  was  only  true  of  clover 
hay,  and  not  of  meadow  gi-ass.  (4.)  It  appeared  od  calcula- 
tion that  clover  hay,  which  loses,  as  was  proved  experiment- 
ally, in  digestibility  by  being  stored  for  a  month,  and  more 
for  a  longer  time,  can  not  then  be  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition, in  this  respect,  by  the  addition  of  oil,  the  proteine  mat- 
ter being  rendered  as  digestible  as  in  well-cured  hay,  bat  the 
non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter  remaining  ten  per  cent, 
less  digestible.  (5.)  The  oil  added  seemed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree digestible.  (6.)  The  digestibility  of  raw  feed,  clover 
hay,  is,  however,  not  so  mtiterially  heightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oil  that  it  would  pay  to  add  it  tor  this  purpose  ;  but 
since  fresh  clover  hay  possesses  almost  as  high  a  degree  of 
digestibility  as  (and  in  some  cases  even  higher  than)  old  hay 
treated  with  oil,  it  is  decidedly  advisable  not  to  store  such 
hay  longer  than  necessary  before  feeding  it.  (7.)  Increase  of 
the  dose  of  salt  from  964  grains  to  1928  grains  per  1000 
pounds  of  weight  of  the  sheep  seemed  injurious  to  the  diges- 
tion of  nutritive  matter,  white  it  caused  a  larger  consumption 
of  feed.  (8.)  A  better  or  worse  effect  of  the  feed,  as  indica- 
ted by  an  increased  or  diminished  increment  of  weight  of 
the  animals,  on  the  administration  of  oil  or  salt,  could  not  be 
recognized  from  the  experiments. — 8  0,  April  30, 1874, 168. 

INFLOBMCK   OP  FOOD   ON  THE   MILK  PBODUCTION  OF  GH3ATS. 

Our  late  jouriials  bring  acconnta  of  the  continuation  of  the 
experiments  performed  under  the  direction  of  Stohmann,  at 
the  experiment  station  at  Halb,  in  Germany,  on  the  influence 
of  the  food  upon  the  milk  production  of  goat&  The  results 
are,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  those  of  proviouB  experi- 
ments. The  composition  of  the  oi^anic  snbstance  of  the  milk 
was  not  easentinlly  altered  by  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  food.  "The  milk  production  was  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  water  consumed.    This  observation,  which  is  in 
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accordance  with  ^ricultnral  experience,  shovs  the  difference 
between  tbe  fattening  and  milk- prod acing  processes."  "Tbe 
amount  of  milk  production  is  dependent  upon  tbe  iadividual 
peculiarities  of  the  animal,  and  npon  tbe  duration  of  period 
of  lactation."  The  very  interesting  observatioD  was  also 
made  that  the  decrease  in  the  auonnt  of  milk  during  the  pe- 
riod of  lactation  may  be  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  albuminoids  in  the  fodder. — 
28  C,  JanwOT/y  1874, 26.      

BEMOTAL  07  6UBLL  FBOH  BOG  TABD& 

Profeesor  Horsford  has  lately  1>een  making  experiments  in 
reference  to  the  abatement,  and  if  possible  the  removal,  of 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  establisfament  of  extensive  hog 
yards  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
at  present  near  Boston.  It  may  create  a  smile  of  incredulity 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  at  the  present 
time  Boston,  as  a  pork-packing  centre,  is  second  only  to  Chi- 
cago, having  long  since  distanced  Cincinnati  and  other  West- 
em  towns  in  the  race,  and  that  probably,  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  it  will  outrank  even  Chicago.  This  is  due 
to  the  facilities  secured  by  tbe  Boston  merchants  for  the 
transfer  of  live  stock  to  the  East,  rather  than  tbe  packed  pork, 
and  to  the  very  complete  and  efficient  labor-saving  arrange- 
ments for  doing  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  very  tri- 
fling cost. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the  odor  developed  by  the 
concentration  of  so  many  living  hogs  has  become  very  disa- 
greeable to  the  neiebborhood,  and  Pi-ofessor  Horsford,  as  an 
expert,  has  been  called  upon  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  reports 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  liquid,  which,  when 
sprinkled  to  the  amount  of  about  a  pint  to  each  animal  upon 
tbe  hogs  and  their  surroundings,  will  entirely  remove  the  pe- 
culiar odor,  BO  as  to  make  it  inappreciable.  This  is  also  to 
be  applied  to  the  floors  and  sides  of  the  cars  in  which  the  ani- 
mals are  transported.  When  once  within  the  pens,  and  a 
supply  of  charcoal  spread  upon  the  floor,  the  emanations  are 
almost  completely  overcome. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  thatch  with  straw  the  board  walls 
of  tbe  space  where  the  hogs  are  last  handled  before  dropping 
into  the  scalding-tank.    This  will  reduce  the  noise  to  a  mini- 
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mum,  aod  render  it  almost  inaadible  beyood  the  walls  of  the 
inclosure.  Professor  Horeford  thinks  that  the  problem  of  the 
possibility  of  an  extensive  inoffensive  slaughter-hoase  for 
swine  is  satisfaotorily  solved. — Boston  Advertiser,  January 
7, 1874.  


Numerons  comparative  experiments  to  solve  the  above 
problem  were  made  by  Dr.  Hofmeister,  by  feeding  to  one  lot 
of  lambs,  six  weeks  old,  hay  and  potatoes  alone,  and  to  an- 
other phosphate  of  lime  in  addition.  AUhongh  the  phoe- 
phate  diet  seemed  to  produce  a  better  appetite,  yet,  sinoe 
greater  increase  in  weight  did  not  seem  to  accompany  in- 
creased consumption  of  food,  it  was  concluded  that  st  least 
by  the  moderate  feeding  employed  no  peculiar  e&ect  in  io- 
creasiug  the  live  weif^ht  could  be  ascribed  to  phosphate  of 
lime.  Tlie  ratio  of  live  weight  to  dead  weight  was  fonnd 
upon  slaughtering  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  bones 
of  those  not  treated  with  phosphate  were  for  the  moat  part 
richer  in  fat,  but  the  phosphate  B<.vmed  to  be  without  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  the  amount  of  lime  or  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  bones.  Tlie  experiments  tend  to  substantiate  the  opinion 
of  Haubner  that  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime  baa  no 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  bone  nor  flesh,  unless  the 
usual  food  is  actually  deficient  in  it.  The  animals  treated 
with  phosphate  digested  on  an  averse  8T.5  per  cent,  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  23.8  per  cent,  more  lime  than  the  others. 
Expenments  with  sheep  two  years  old  with  superphosphate 
of  lime  showed  that  with  160  gnuns  administered  per  day, 
61.1  per  cent,  of  its  phosphoric  acid  and  41.7  per  cent,  of  its 
lime  were  digested ;  and  of  300  grains,  Sl.6  per  cent,  of  its 
phosphoric  acid  and  64.71  per  cent,  of  its  lime  were  digested. 
No  injurious  effecu  were  perceived. — 28  C,  Sept.,  1873, 161. 

FEBDIMS  ANIMALS   WITH   FLESH  FOOD. 

Pettenhoffer  and  Voit  have  lately  investigated  the  efi^  of 
feeding  animals  with  fleeh  food,  the  experiment  being  tried 
upon  a  dog,  provided  with  various  known  quantities  of  flesh 
and  fed  for  a  certain  period ;  and,  during  each  diet,  placed 
for  one  or  more  days  iu  the  respiration  apparatus,  every  thing 
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taken  in  and  run  off  being  noted.  It  w&s  found  that  a  ftt, 
well-fed  body  will  oxidize  more  fat  than  a  lean  one,  and  that, 
as  the  body  becomes  fatter,  rather  lees  fat  is  digested.  Al- 
bumen is  far  more  readily  oxidized  than  fat :  the  addition  of 
fat  to  au  albumiDOUg  diet  ecai-cely  diminishing  the  amount 
of  albumen  oxidized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  al- 
bumen to  a  fatty  diet  diminishes  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  and 
greatly  increaeeB  the  amount  of  fat  stored  up.  If  a  liberal 
albuminous  diet  be  long  continued,  or  follow  a  very  low  diet, 
fat  is  produced  from  the  albumen  ;  but  if  the  same  diet  fol- 
low one  rich  in  fat,  the  animal  for  a  time  loses  fat.  The  au- 
thors consider  that  lat  is  in  ail  cases  produced  from  the  albu- 
men of  food,  but  it  is  generally  burned,  and  not  deposited. 
Fattening  is  best  attained  by  beginning  with  a  liberal  nitrog- 
enous and  medium  fatty  diet,  and  when  the  animal  frame 
has  sufficiently  increased,  giving  more  fat  and  less  albumen. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  has  no  relation  to  the  kind  of 
diet,  bat  rather  to  its  quantity.  A  maximum  consumption 
of  oxygen  is  not  possible  without  the  circulating  system  be- 
ing laigely  developed,  which  implies  liberal  olbumiDous  diet. 
—21  A,  October,  1673, 1047. 

nJTRODCCnON  OF  FBAIRIS   CHICKENS  INTO  THE   BASTBRN 


Quite  an  extended  movement  is  taking  place,  having  for 
its  object  the  introduction  of  prairie  chickens,  or  the  pinnated 
grouse,  from  the  West  into  the  scrubby  lands  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  especially  of  Long  Island.  An  angury  of  success 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  country  was  first  dis- 
covered, these  birds  were  extremely  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island,  and  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mew  England  States  as  far  an  Cape  Cod. 
Tliey  have,  however,  been  almost  entirely  exterminated,  a 
lew  only  existing  in  the  mountain  region  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  possibly  in  parts  of  Long  Island. 
According  to  a  memorandnmin  Fbrest  and  Stream,  two  pairs 
of  grouse  were  obtained  about  five  years  ago,  and  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland.  The  first  season  they 
raised  twelve  or  thirteen  young,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that, 
in  that  section  of  country,  the  number  has  risen  to  about  two 
thousand.    The  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  experi- 
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ment  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  are  very  partioalar  not  to 
allow  any  moleBtation.  The  passage  of  S  law  was  also  ob- 
tained forbidding  their  being  killed  for  five  years. 

English  sportsmen  are  now  taking  measures  to  introdnce 
the  same  species  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  what 
sucoeHs  remuns  to  be  seen. 

BBABING  TBE   AHBKICAN  WILD  TCBKBY  IN  FRAUCB. 

Mr.  Edgar  Roger  has  paid  mnch  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  the  American  wild  turkey  id  his  park  near  Nandy,  in 
France,  and  has  met  with  gi-eat  success  in  managing  them. 
Tliey  are  allowed  to  run  free  in  a  walled  park  seventy-five 
acres  in  extent,  and  when  their  wings  are  nntrimmed  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  off  into  the  siirronnding  country,  some- 
times to  the  distance  of  many  leagues,  seeking  their  food, 
but  always  returning  at  night  to  a  particular  tree  selected 
by  them  as  a  lodging-place. — 10  B,  May,  1874, 370. 

THE  BEST  IMeBCnCIDES. 

lie  injuries  caused  by  insects  to  certain  crops  are  in 
TQsny  oases  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  poisons ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  select  those  which  shall 
be  most  efficient  while  at  the  same  time  least  likely  by  their 
color  and  character  to  involve  danger  from  their  use.  The 
prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  which 
have  been  so  serious  within  the  last  two  years,  can,  it  is  said, 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  Paris  green  or 
Scheele'B  green,  an  arscnite  of  copper;  and  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  this  treatment  has  induced  the  United  States  Agricult- 
ural Department  to  invite  experiments  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  cotton  worm.  It  is  estimated  that  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
a  quarter  to  a  half  million  bales  of  cotton  takes  place  annual- 
ly from  this  cause  alone,  which,  at  tlOO  per  bale,  wonid 
amount  to  from  126,000,000  to  420,000,000. 

A  circular  has  accordingly  been  transmitted  by  the  De- 
partment to  its  correspondents  in  cotton-growing  countries, 
and  the  monthly  report  of  the  Department  for  Novembev 
contains  a  digest  of  the  replies  to  the  queries  contained 
therein.  The  general  conclusions  to  which  the  department 
arrives  are  that  the  nse  of  one  part  of  Paris  green,  pnre  and 
unadulterated,  mixed  thorooghly  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
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parts  of  floor  (damaged  flonr  being  good  enough),  answers 
perleotly  well,  and  has  proved  of  such  utility  as  in  many 
cases  to  have  saved  the  crops. 

Paris  green  or  arsenic,  mixed  with  water,  and  spriokled 
over  the  plants,  has  also  been  used  with  satisfactory  effect. 
The  latter  application  should  be  made  moist,  and  before  using 
the  former  it  is  desirable  that  the  plants  be  wet  by  rain 
or  artificially,  in  order  to  cause  the  dust  to  adhere  to  the 
leaver  The  poisons  should  be  applied  on  the  fii-st  appear- 
ance of  the  caterpillars,  and  also  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
second  crop  of  worms  is  seen.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
to  be  on  the  windward  side  of  the  plant  when  dusting  the 
poison  upon  it,  and  not  to  permit  the  cattle  to  feed  ou  the 
foliage. 

Large  flocks  of  turkeys  have  been  found  very  eflScient  in 
destroying  both  the  cotton  and  the  tobacco  worma — Sep. 
Affric.  J}q}t.,  Decen^er,  1813,  676. 

DALMATIAN  ISBECT-POWDEB. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Landorer  that  the  common 
Chrj/aantftemum  leueatithemum  has  long  been  employed  in 
Dalmatia  for  the  preparation  of  a  powder  similar  to  Persian 
insect-powder,  and  that  this  widely  diffused  weed  is  now 
laigely  employed  in  Germany  for  the  same  purpose,  and, 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  tegetum  forms  a  perfect  substitute 
for  Pyrelhrum  carneum  and  roaeutn,  from  which  the  Persian 
powder  is  prepared.  These  facts  may  be  of  snfGcient  im- 
portance to  justify  further  experiments  with  these  plants, 
since  Dalmatian  insect-powder  has  recently  been  found  very 
effective  against  parasites  on  sheep  and  cattle,  one  pound  of 
it  being  equivalent  in  this  reEp>ect  to  a  pound  of  arsenic. 
The  Dalmatian  powder  is  now  regularly  qnoted  in  the  drug- 
gists' lists,  and  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  Persian. — 28  O, 
April,  1874, 315. 

SV¥SCnVS   JWSKCT-POWDEE. 

Powder  prepared  as  follows  from  the  plant  used  in  making 
the  so-called  Persian  insect-powder  is  recommended  as  less 
liable  to  failure  than  the  commercial  article,  and  not  only  as 
very  effective  against  moths,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  and  poultry  ver- 
min, bnt  also  as  a  useful  internal  remedy  against  worms,  when 
R2 
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administered  in  a  weak  infasion.  Seed  of  the  plant  known 
scientificall}'  as  the  I)/retAnim  roaeum,  and  which  is  obtain- 
able  from  large  Beed-dealers,  Ib  to  be  sown  in  JUay,  not  too 
thickly,  in  a  well-coltivated  bed ;  which  will  develop  large 
stalkB  by  fall,  if  the  weeds  are  kept  down,  although  it  eeldom 
blooms  before  the  next  May  or  June.  The  flowers  are  to  be 
plucked  as  tbey  become  fully  developed,  and  the  yellow  disk- 
flowers  separated  from  the  red  rays  and  calyx,  thorooghly 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  finely  pulverized.  Flowers  can  be 
plucked  even  in  the  autumn,  so  that  a  few  beds  will  prodnoe 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  powder,  and  as  the  plant  is 
perennial,  it  can  be  pi-opagated  by  dividing  the  old  stalks  in 
the  fall.  Since  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Caucasus,  it  is  not 
very  sensitive  to  winter  temperature. — 8  C,Auffuat  It,  1878, 
273.  

SEW  FOKM  OF  BLIGHT  ON  FORKST  TBEBS. 

A  new  form  of  blight  is  reported  as  attacking  beech-trees 
in  Westphalia.  A  snow-white,  downy  substance  appears 
upon  the  hark  and  gradually  covers  the  tree,  sometimes  pro- 
dncing  death.  It  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of 
fine  threads,  among  which  appear  great  numbers  of  small  in- 
sects by  which  these  are  stureted.  It  has  the  properties  of 
wax,  having  nearly  the  composition  and  melting-point  of 
Chinese  wax.  It  is,  in  pait,  saponified  by  potash,  the  eoap 
yielding  an  acid,  with  a  melting-point  of  51.6°.  The  unsa- 
ponified  portion  melted  at  140°-145°,  and  seemed  to  be  rich 
in  carbon. — Zaridteirt/i.VersiicA-Stationen,  1873,  XVX,  198. 

KXTEKaiSJATIOS   OF  TBBE-BESTLES,  BTC. 

An  old,  headless  barrel,  smeared  internally  with  tar,  hav- 
ing a  properly  protected  lamp  in  the  bottom,  will  collect 
large  quantities  of  beetles  during  n  night. — 9  C,  July,  1873, 

108.  

DBBTROTINO  UAT-BUGS. 

AFrench  writer  gives  the  following  method  of  destroying 
the  May-bug,  or  cockchafer,  on  a  large  scale,  his  captures 
amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  in  a  night.  For  this  pnr- 
pose  he  smears  with  tar  the  inner  surface  of  an  old  barrel, 
one  head  of  which  has  been  Temove«l,  and  at  twilight  he 
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places  ne&r  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  a  lighted  lantern.  In- 
sects of  all  Itiuds  are  attracted  by  the  light,  and  in  flying 
around  it  they  strike  i^ainst  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  when 
their  wings  are  gummed,  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom.  These 
may  then  be  thrown  iuto  boiling  water  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ed, and  they  can,  indeed,  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
ns  a  manure.  If  a  similar  method  of  destroying  the  moth 
of  the  canker-worm,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  apple  crop  in 
Kew  England,  can  be  succesBfutly  applied,  it  will  prove 
much  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  effectual,  than  any  reme- 
dy hitherto  employed. — 3  B,  AprU  2, 1874, 611. 

SULPHIDE   OF   CABBON  FOB  FHYLLOXEBA, 

Among  other  remedies  lately  enggested  for  the  destruction 
of  the  terrible  Phylloxera,  or  grape-vine  loose,  is  that  of  M. 
Monestenx,  in  the  application  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  Two 
or  three  holes  are  to  be  made  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  at 
the  root  of  the  vine,  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  liquid 
placed  in  each,  the  holes  being  then  filled  from  above  with 
earth.  The  odor  of  the  sulphide  pencti'ates  to  the  roots  and 
aSects  the  plant  above,  and,  according  to  the  writer,  brings 
about  the  destruction  of  every  insect  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  withont  injury  to  the  vine.  The  remedy  needs 
to  be  tested  by  long-continued  trial,  as  the  insect  is  one  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exterminate  by  any  treatment. — 
18  B,  Se^emher  6, 1873,  22*. 

THE   PBTLLOXBBA  AND  ITS  PARASITES. 

M.  Planohon,  who  was  sent  to  America  some  moDtbs  ago 
by  the  government  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  natural  history  of  the  PA^/^oiEera,  or  gi-ape-vine  louse, 
in  the  country  believed  to  be  its  native  home,  and  from  which 
it  was  transplanted  to  Europe,  has  recently  reported  the  re- 
nnltB  of  his  inquiries  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
While  here  he  spent  much  time  with  Mr.  Charles  V.  Riley, 
the  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  to  whom  we  owe  a  great 
deal  of  our  knowledge  of  this  destrnctive  insect  Plan- 
chon  communicates  to  the  Academy  what  he  considers  three 
important  observations ;  fli-st,  the  absolute  certainty  that  the 
American  Phylloxera  is  the  same  insect,  specifically,  as  that 
which  destroys  the  vines  in  Europe;  second,  that  certain 
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variedea  of  AmericaD  vines  resist  the  attacks  of  the  insect; 
third,  the  existence  of  an  aearm  which  paraues  the  J'hyllax- 
era  for  food,  even  into  the  depths  of  the  soil,  and  destroys  it 
Planchon  carried  back  with  him  some  specimens  of  this 
aearus,  the  acclimation  of  which  he  thought  would  produce 
important  results. — 6  B,  October  20, 1873,  871. 

PHTLLOZEKA.  THE  BESDLT,  BOT  THE   CACBB   07  THB    TINS 
DISEASE. 

M.  Gn^rin  Men^ville,  in  a  oommanication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  takes  the  ground  that  the  Phylloxera 
(or  grape-vine  louse)  is  not  the  cause  of  the  vine  disease,  but 
simply  an  accompaniment  of  it,  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  vine  permitting  an  enormous  multiplication  of  the  in- 
sect. Until  quite  recently,  the  PhyUoxera  has  remained  al- 
most unappreciated,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size  and  its 
retired  life ;  but  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  plant  it  is  roiil- 
tiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  itself  manifest  to  the 
notice  of  all.  In  this  view,  all  efforts  at  removing  the  evil 
by  applications  to  the  insect  must  necessarily  bo  fniitlesa, 
and  only  those  which  serve  as  manures  or  stimulants  to  the 
plant  itself  will  be  of  any  avail — 1  iJ,  Detembar  21,  1873, 
214.  

PBOTXCnON  Off  BABBITS  TS  ENGLAND. 

The  Game  Law  Committee  of  Parliament  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  protection  given  to  rabbits  by  the  game  law 
should  be  withdrawn,  excepting  in  warrens  and  smalt  in- 
closed spaces,  in  view  of  the  great  injury  done  by  these  ani- 
mals to  the  cultivated  lands,  in  which  they  are  alleged  to 
destroy  more  food  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  number  of  hares  and  rabbits  annnally  killed,  and 
used  for  food  or  for  their  fur,  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom;  but,  ac- 
cording to  lAind  and  Wa(«-,  the  aggregate  reaches  30,000,000, 
furnishing  about  40,000  tons  of  food,  and  the  collection  and 
manufacture  of  the  skins  supplying  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  people.  Besides  these,  large  numbers  of  rabbits 
are  imported  from  abroad.  The  skins  are  used  for  making 
felt,  from  which  bats  are  manufactured,  and  they  are  also 
dyed  and  used  for  cheap  furs. 

It  is  maintained  that  a  comparison  as  to  the  relative  peca- 
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niary  valae  of  rabbits  and  sheep,  npou  all  the  light  soils  near 
the  sea-coast,  shows  that  the  rabbits  are  very  much  more 
valuable,  siace  they  eat  various  kinds  of  grasses  which  sheep 
never  touch,  and  will  also  feed  on  dandelions  and  roots ;  and 
while  the  sheep  take  off  the  top  of  the  vegetation,  the  rabbits 
eat  the  rest,  so  that  both  can  be  cultivated  in  the  same  region, 
although  it  is  more  profitable  to  confine  attention  exclusively 
to  the  rabbits. — 2  AfDecember  6, 18T3, 460. 

DKBTEUCITVE(rE68  OF  B0DENT8  IN  CALIFOBKIA. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  living  in  the  older  portions  of  the 
United  States  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  losses  experienced 
by  agricnlturifits  in  California  from  the  ravages  of  the  vari- 
ous rodent  mammals  which  abound  in  that  state,  especially 
the  gophers  and  so-called  groand-sqnirrels. 

The  gopher  is  a  large  species  of  poached  rat,  which  makes 
extensive  burrows,  from  which  it  seldom  emerges.  It  has  a 
connterpart  in  a  larger  species,  bearing  the  same  name,  in 
Illinois,  where  also  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pouched  rat. 
Another  species  ia  called  the  salamander  in  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

The  ground-squirrels  are  very  different  from  the  animal 
bearing  the  same  name  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  species 
larger  than  the  common  gray  squirrel  of  the  East,  with  a  tail 
nearly  as  long,  but  much  less  bushy,  and  occnre  in  large  com- 
munities, living  in  burrows  more  or  less  thickly  i^gregated. 
The  ground-squirrel  is  known  as  Sp^viophUm  biecAeffii; 
while  tlie  gopher  is  the  TTiomomya  buBivorut. 

A  convention  of  agriculturists  was  held  in  October  last  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  destroying  these  animals  (the 
squirrels  especially),  and  was  attended  by  delegations  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  state.  On  this  occasion  it  was  remark- 
ed that  the  plan  of  offering  local  bounties  had  proved  entire- 
ly inadequate,  the  expense  being  enonhons,  and  very  little 
benefit  resulting ;  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  state  in  the  adoption  ofsome  more  comprehen- 
sive method  than  had  hitherto  been  employed.  The  law  al- 
ready enacted  by  the  state  is  considered  hareh  and  impracti- 
cable, and  further  legislation  is  desired. 

According  to  statemente  presented  at  this  meeting,  the 
average  loss  from  the  ravages  ofthesquirrelSjin  Contra  Costa 
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County  alone,  amonnted  to  one  dollar  per  acre ;  one  farmer 
eBtimating  his  share  at  over  tlOOO.  In  addition  to  the  injury 
to  the  grain  itself,  the  thinning-out  of  the  grass  by  the  de- 
Btraction  of  the  seeds  is  also  an  important  element  in  the 
case.  The  method  nsnally  adopted  for  keeping  the  aqnirrels 
in  subjection  is  the  application  of  poison  of  some  kind  ;  sev- 
ei'al  gentlemen  present  at  the  conference  atating  that  phos- 
phorus was  the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  was  thought  that 
if  a  concerted  action  were  entered  upon  the  evil  could  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  The  best  time  for  such  action  was  thought  to  be 
October,  afler  the  rains,  when  the  animals  were  hungry,  and 
readily  devoured  any  bait  put  in  their  way. 

The  applicability  of  the  "Vermin  Asphyxiator,"  an  article 
recently  patented  in  Great  Britain,  and  already  introduced 
into  this  country,  may  here  be  suggested.  This  consists,  es- 
sentially, in  burning  sulphur  and  other  noxions  substances  in 
an  air-tight  box,  and  passing  the  fumes,  by  means  of  a  fan, 
through  a  tube  into  the  abodes  of  the  vermin.  It  is  stated 
that  nothing  has  proved  so  satisfactory  for  the  destmction 
of  rata  in  buildings  and  outhouses,  especially  as  the  sulphnr- 
ouB-acid  gas  generally  used  has  an  important  function  as  a 
disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  the  decay  of  the  nnima).  In  the  case  of  ground- 
squirrels  and  gophers,  it  would  seera  only  necessary  to  stop 
up  a  certain  number  of  holes,  so  as  to  retain  the  gas  in  the 
burrows  among  the  animals  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
cause  death,  asphyxia  occurring  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
same  method  is  also  much  uRed  at  present  as  a  disinfectant 
for  vessels,  rooms,  and  buildings,  and  performs  its  work  most 
efSciently  and  satisfaotorily. 

BAT  POISON, 

The  following  method  of  preparing  poison  for  rats  is  said 
to  be  more  effectnal  than  moistening  grain  with  a  solntion 
of  strychnine  :  Make  a  clear  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash,  by 
boiling  in  a  large  iron  kettle  one  part  of  white  arsenic,  one 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  26  of  water,  stirring  the  whole 
well  together;  add  25  parts  of  water,  and  introduce,  while 
warm,  50  parts  of  barley,  wheat,  or  oats,  stirring  fre<]uently 
during  24  to  30  hoars;  then  heat  the  grain  and  stir  it  with 
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a  paddle  Tintil  it  appears  dry  externally.  For  use  in  the 
house  it  may  be  advisable  to  color  the  gi-ain  by  adding  one 
five-hundredth  part  of  liquid  fucbsin.  Clean  the  kettle  after 
use  by  scouring  with  lime.  In  most  cities,  however,  the  ar- 
senite  of  potash  can  be  obtained  ready  made,  and  thus  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  preparation  is  saved. — 10  <7, 1873,  204. 

BFFK(7r  or  TEUPSRATUKE   OK  THE   CREAMINQ  OF  UILE, 

The  resnltB  of  a  series  of  experiments,  carried  on  through 
several  months,  by  exposing  difierent  portions  of  milk  in  pans 
to  temperatures  of  40%  57°,  and  74°,  and  determining  the 
amount  of  fatty  matter  still  present  afier  various  times  of  ex- 
posure, are  embodied  in  a  report  by  Schubert,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  separation  of  fatty  matter  from  the  milk  was 
most  rapid  at  40°,  but  that  it  was  more  rapid  at  74°  than  at 
57°,  the  separation  being  more  complete  at  40°,  in  16  hours, 
than  it  was  at  57°,  after  30  hours.  After  24  hours  at  40°, 
only  0.296  per  cent,  of  the  fatty  matter  remained  in  the  milk; 
and  while  diminution  of  it  continued  to  from  30  to  36  hours, 
it  was  BO  slight  as  to  have  no  practical  importance.  Tests 
made  on  a  large  scale  of  Schwartz's  method  of  immersing  the 
milk  in  deep  vessels  in  ice-water,  showed  that  it  produced 
the  largest  yield  of  butter  for  equal  measures  of  milk ;  and 
also  that  sweet  cream  afforded  moi'e  butter  than  sour  cream. 
The  method  possesses  the  additional  advantage  that  the  milk 
never  sours,  can  be  preserved  several  days  in  ice-water  with- 
out the  least  injury,  and  will  bear  transportation  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  becoming  warm  enough  to  change. 
Cheese  made  from  it  is  also  much  better,  and  less  liable  to 
spoil  in  keeping ;  and  since  butter  mode  from  sweet  cream 
contains  less  milk-sugar  and  caseine,  according  to  the  analyses 
made,  it  is  consequently  less  liable  to  become  rancid. — 28  C, 
January^  1874, 65.  

PBEPABATION  07  CONDBKOBD  KTIX.. 

The  process  of  Professor  Trommer  is  essentially  as  follows: 
The  milk  from  washed  adders,  after  being  strained  and  boiled 
over  a  free  fire,  is  again  strained  through  a  fine  tin  strainer 
into  shallow  evaporating  pans  of  heavy  tin,  and  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  with  continued  stirring  with  a  wooden  paddle, 
after  the  addition  of  from  3  to  3^  ounces  of  refined  sugar  for 
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each  quart  of  milk,  in  form  of  a  sirup,  prepared  by  boiUog  it 
for  some  time  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  ekimming,  strain- 
ing it  through  flannel,  and  cooling  it  to  167°.  The  temperature 
during  evaporation  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  189°.  When 
sufficiently  concentrated,  as  indicated  by  its  dripping  from 
the  stirrer  in  adherent  masses,  tin  cans  of  from  1  to  2  pounds* 
capacity,  previously  cleaosed  with  soda-lye  and  heated  well 
for  a  few  seconds,  are  filled  completely  with  it,  and  the  space 
left  by  contraction,  on  cooling  to  from  68°  to  78°,  is  filled  up 
with  hot,  concentrated,  parified  sugar  sirup,  and  the  can  is  im- 
mediately closed  with  a  cap,  and  the  joint  covered  with  hot 
flour-paste,  and  then  with  a  strip  of  paper  similarly  coated. 
Ten  to  eleven  ounces  of  this  preparation,  with  the  addition 
of  a  quart  of  water,  are  aaid  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a 
quart  of  pure  milk.  While  analyses  of  several  samples  of  con- 
densed milk  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  by  ProfesBor  Moser, 
showed  that  one  was  much  richer  in  the  proper  ingredients 
of  milk,  and  the  other  consequently  in  sugar,  he  does  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  carry  the  concentration  too  far,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  an  article  of  the  first  kind,  since  the 
milk  is  apt  in  snch  cases  to  acquire  a  tallowish  taste,  BO  fre- 
qnently  noticed  in  condensed  milk. — 28  C,  April,  1874, 299. 

BFFBCT  OP  FEEDING   ON  THE  COLOB   OF  COCOONS. 

The  art  of  silk-culture  is  likely  to  be  materially  advanced 
by  the  discovery  of  Taillis  (if  it  he  true)  that  when  the  worms 
are  fed  on  vine-leaves  the  cocoons  are  of  a  magnificent  red, 
and  if  lettuce  be  used,  they  become  an  emerald  green.  An- 
other experimenter  has  obtained  silk  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  a 
fine  green,  and  then  again  violet,  by  feeding  with  lettuce  or 
white  nettle.  Taillis  remarks,  however,  that  the  worms  must 
be  fed  on  mulberry- leaves  when  young,  following  with  other 
leaves  during  the  last  twenty  days  of  the  larval  stage  of  li& 
— 16  A,  October,  1873,543. 

ABTIFICIAL  HATCHING    OF   EILSWOBHe'   BOOB. 

A  very  cnrioas  discovery  has  been  communicated  by  Sasani, 
an  Italian  scientist,  to  the  French  Society  of  Agriculturists, 
to  the  effect  that  the  hatching  of  silkworms'  eggs  may  be  ar- 
tificially hastened  by  friction.  The  process  consists,  essen- 
tially, in  brushingtheeggs  vigorously, for  ten  or  twelve  miu- 
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ntoB  daily,  with  a  moderately  bard  bnish,  made,  preferably, 
of  coarse  grass.  In  less  than  fifteen  days  the  eggs  tbus 
treated  will  hatcb  ont,  with  a  product  as  healthy  as  that  ob- 
taiued  in  the  usual  way.  A  small  proportion  of  the  eggs 
may  prove  refractory  to  this  novel  treatment,  and  yet,  in  the 
spi-ing,  even  these  will  hatch  ont  earlier  than  those  which 
have  been  left  to  themselves. 

Snsani  performed  a  series  of  experiments  npon  abont  four 
fifths  of  an  ounce  of  silkworms'  eggs,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
Angnst.  They  were  brushed  for  ten  or  twelve  minatea 
daily,  and  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number  was 
lost.  The  first  hatchings  occurred  on  the  14th  of  the  month, 
and  were  succeeded  by  others  for  seventy-two  consecutive 
days ;  the  largest  number  batched  on  the  ninth  day  following 
August  14  giving  112  worms.  After  this  date  the  hatchings 
decreased.  From  August  17  to  September  1,932  worms 
were  hatched  oat.  From  August  14  to  November  14, 1200 
were  born.  Those  which  came  out  duriug  the  first  fifteen 
days  were  raised  and  prospered  perfectly,  although  it  was 
found  that  the  wonns  earliest  hatched  were  not  by  any  means 
the  healthiest.  No  satisfactory  hypothesis  baa  yet  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  curious  effect  thus  produced  by  fric- 
tion upon  these  eggs ;  but  new  experiments  are  in  course  of 
execution,  and  may  lead  to  something  more  definite.  Proba- 
bly the  discovery  will  be  found  to  have  important  practical 
bearings ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  render  it 
available— 18  S,  March  21, 1874, 250. 

SBU07AL  OF  BURS  FROM  WOOL. 

The  XTmted  States  Economiat  for  November  29,  I67S,  con- 
tuns  a  commnnication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Crossley  in  reference 
loan  improvcdmethodofremoving  the  burs  from  wool,  which 
be  claims  as  constituting  a  very  great  advance  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  this  staple.  Not  only  is  the  wool  made  thoroughly 
clean  by  the  process,  but  it  is  also  bleached  perfectly  white, 
however  yellow  may  have  been  its  previous  condition;  and, 
thus  prepared,  it  will  receive  any  desired  color  in  a  shorter 
time  and  at  less  expense  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
uniform  condition  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  treatment 

By  Mr.  Crossley's  process  the  wool  is  first  simply  scoured 
and  washed  clean  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and,  after  removing 
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the  water  by  meaoB  of  the  hydrtnex tractor,  it  is  spread  npon 
racks  to  a  tbickness  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  snbmitted 
to  a  gas  generated  from  a  combination  of  materials,  which, 
serves  to  entirely  decompose  the  claw,  or  beard,  of  the  bar, 
or  other  vegetable  matter  or  scurf  mixed  with  the  wool ;  bo 
that  ali  the  burs,  grass  seeds,  and  other  foreign  substances, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  bur-picker,  are  at  once 
removed,  and  the  wool  is  left  in  a  soft  and  elastic  condition. 
The  labor  and  material  required  to  produce  this  resalt  are 
trifling:  the  spreading  of  the  wool  to  receive  the  gaa  being 
about  the  only  addition  to  the  work  that  is  usaitlly  required. 
—  IT.S.  Economiat,  Jfooeniber  29, 1B73. 

BAlN-FALL  AND   FORESTS  IN  THE   WB8T  INDIKS. 

Mr.  F.  Hubbard,  in  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  rain- 
fall and  forests  in  the  West  India  Islands,  states  that  the  dim- 
inution in  rain-fall  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  is  noticeable, 
and  that  in  the  past  twenty-seven  years  the  effect  is  percep- 
tible in  the  gradual  change  from  fertility  to  barrenness. 
Every  plantation  newly  swallowed  up  by  the  onward  march 
of  desolation  augments  the  cause,  and  renders  the  arrest  of 
the  evil  more  and  more  hopeless.  The  movement  is  from  the 
east  and  toward  the  west,  every  few  years  an  estate,  formei^ 
ly  green  with  cane-fields,  being  abandoned  to  the  graziers, 
whose  cattle,  however,  find  a  meagre  pasture  upon  it  for  only 
a  few  seasons  longer.  There  are  no  streams  npon  the  island 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rills,  and  the  wells  are  failing- 
Cultivation  is  imposRible  without  constant  irrigation,  and  no 
means  remain  to  sustain  life.  A  planter  not  long  since  set 
out  a  few  trees  upon  his  estate,  and  lost  every  one.  The 
island  of  St.  Thomas  is  similarly  affected,  although,  being 
loftier,  it  seems  to  have  rather  more  rain.  In  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  which  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the  rain- 
fall still  continues  abundant,  and  the  flora  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered.  The  ^d  change  which  has  befallen  the 
smaller  islands  is  without  any  docibt  to  be  ascribed  to  human 
agency  alone — to  the  removal  of  the  trees  the  present  evil  is 
attributed.  The  rainy  seasons  in  these  climates  are  not  con- 
tinuous cloudy  days,  but  a  succession  of  sudden  showers,  with 
the  sun  shining  hot  in  the  intervals;  and  the  opening  of  the 
soil  to  the  vertical  beat  of  the  sun  causes  its  rapid  drying. 
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snd  prevents  the  rain  from  sinking  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
An  equally  marked  example  of  this  result  is  seen  in  the  small 
island  of  Curaijoa,  which  in  1849  was  almost  a  perfect  deseit, 
while,  according  to  history,  it  had  once  been  a  garden  of  fer- 
tility ;  the  cause  being  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  the 
export  of  their  valuable  timber.  Almost  within  sight  of  Cu- 
rs9oa  is  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  covered  with  the  rank- 
est vegetation,  over  which  the  burdened  clouds  shower  down 
abundant  rain,  while  at  Cura9oa  fresh  water  is  among  the 
laxuriee. — Jtep.  Agricu&urcU  Dqaartment. 

BCONOUICAL  UBK   OF  PEAI>BBBS. 

M.  De  la  Blanch^re  calls  attention  to  the  eoonomical 
value  of  feathers,  which  are  so  generally  considered  as  the 
refuse  of  the  farm,  especially  those  obtained  in  plucking  ducks, 
chickens,  and  turkeys,  and  tbose  of  wild  fowl  and  other  birds 
killed  as  game.  He  remarks  that  by  trimming  these,  partio- 
nlarly  the  latter  ones,  off  the  stump,  which  may  be  thrown 
away,  the  plumes  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose ;  and  they 
are  now  being  worked  up  in  Paris  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  feather  cloth  or  blanket,  which  possesses 
the  essential  qnality  of  being  exceedingly  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  very  warm.  The  plnmes  thus  separated  from  the 
stalk  are  to  be  placed  in  a  bag,  closed  tightly,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  rubbing  between  the  hands,  as  in  washing  olothea. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  very  light  down.  This 
can  be  sold,  or  worked  up  directly  into  coverlids,  and  other 
household  objects,  by  quilting. 

In  Paris  this  down  sells  readily  for  %2  a  pound,  and  the 
price  is  continnally  increasing.  According  to  De  la  Blan- 
ch^re,  the  feather*  of  an  ordinary  chicken  will  produce  down 
worth  at  least  20  cents,  a  snm  which  it  is  of  course  very  de- 
sirable to  atilize.  Of  course  something  must  be  allowed  for 
the  time  occupied  in  separating  the  plumes. — 13  B^JoTMory 
17,1874,88.  

NEW  POTATO   DISEASE. 

A  form  of  the  potato  disease  which  has  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral seasons  in  certain  departments  of  France  exhibits  itself 
in  a  peculiar  weakness  of  growth  in  the  shoots,  which  attain 
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their  usual  length,  but  are  vanting  in  thickneBS.  The  first 
leaves  are  also  detective,  but  the  tubers  do  not  appear  to  be 
diseased  nor  affected  in  quality.  A  fungns  is  assigned  as  the 
cause,  but  further  investigation  is  needed  on  this  point. — 8  C, 
S^/temier  25, 1873,  321.      

ZNITBCnON  OF  SOUND  POTATOES  BT  DISBASBD  OXSS. 

Mr.  Worthington  Smith  has  lately  presented  the  results  of 
sundry  eiperiments,  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far 
perfectly  sound  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  in- 
fected ones.  For  this  object  he  secured,  in  the  autnmn  of 
1872,  samples  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing certain  disease-resisting  qualities.  From  these  he  se- 
lected samples  in  different  stages  of  disease  previoas  to  plant- 
ing, and  tested  two  supposed  cures — namely,  first,  dusting  the 
cut  suinTaces  with  sulphur ;  and,  second,  dipping  the  potatoes 
in  a  solution  in  water  of  pure  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine. 
Neither  application,  however,  was  found  to  be  of  any  avail 
in  preventing  the  disease. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  diseased  potatoes  of  one 
selected  kind  were  planted  with  healthy  ones  of  another. 
The  result  was  that,  although  the  selected  kind  resisted  the 
disease  better  than  the  ordinary  kind,  yet  in  time  they  also 
yielded  to  it.  In  one  case,  however,  a  potato  called  the 
"Patterson's  Victoria,"  claimed  to  be  free  from  disease,  was 
bliced  and  planted  with  diseased  tubers,  and,  on  digging,  it 
was  found  that  the  latter  were  ft  putrid  mass,  while  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  perfectly  healthy  potatoes  of  Patterson's 
Victoria.  Cut  potatoes  were  found  to  take  disease  much 
more  readily  than  those  planted  whole,  and  the  fact  was  well 
established  that  certain  varieties  of  potatoes,  especially  "  Sut- 
ton's red-skin  flour-ball,"  resisted  the  disease  much  better 
than  others.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that,  for  any 
one  variety,  absolute  immunity  irom  the  danger  of  attack  can 
be  claimed.— 2  A,  March  1, 1874, 186. 

lUPROYED  HODS   OF  GROWING  POTATOBB. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibherd  lately  read  a  paper  befoi-e  the  Society 
of  Arts  upon  a  new  system  of  cultivating  the  potato,  with  a 
view  to  augment  the  production  and  prevent  the  disease. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  the  disease  is  rather  an  accompani- 
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ment  tban  a  cause ;  or,  in  other  worde,  tbat  it  is  due  to  cer- 
tain climatio  oooditions,  such  aa  excessive  moisture,  and  par- 
ticular changes  or  stages  of  temperature,  which,  while  weak- 
ening the  plant,  render  it  an  eas^  prey  to  the  fungus  which 
is  developed  simultaneously.  According  to  Mr.  Hibberd, 
whenever  there  are  sudden  and  positive  alternations  of  unu- 
sual cold  and  great  heat,  accompauied  by  a  copious  rain-fall, 
the  disease  is  always  developed ;  and  if,  by  any  artificial 
means,  it  were  possible  to  prevent  these  agencies  from  influ- 
encing the  potato,  we  should  measurably  secui-e  it  from  de- 
struction. 

The  potato,  more  than  any  other  plant  under  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Mr.  Hibberd,  is  dependent  for  its 
health  on  continued  solar  heat ;  and  if  we  can  produce  arti- 
ficial sunshine  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  artificial 
heat  below,  we  shall  save  the  crop  at  times  when  sunshine 
fails,  and  the  ground  is  disastrously  cooled  by  a  heavy  rain- 
fell.  This  forms  the  saggestion  of  a  method  of  treatment  of 
the  potato  which,  according  to  the  author,  has  resulted  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  ft  favor- 
able method  of  treating  potatoes  is  to  cultivate  them  in 
ridges,  so  that  their  roots  may  enjoy  a  maximum  of  ground 
beat,  and  be  quickly  drained  of  superfluous  moisture  by  means 
of  the  trough  between  the  ridges.  If,  now,  every  ridge  were 
pierced  with  a  tunnel,  the  advantage  would  be  increased, 
since  this  would  insure,  beneath  the  plants,  a  body  of  impris- 
oned air,  the  non-conduuting  property  of  which  would  render 
it  a  storehouse  of  solar  heat,  maintaining  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  nearly  at  the  point  it  had  attained  before  the 
weather  changed,  and,  while  favoring  the  rapid  escape  of 
surplus  molBture,  acting  medicinally  as  well  as  nutritively 
to  sustain  the  health  of  the  plant. 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  author  procured  a  quan- 
tity of  common  roofing  tiles,  laid  them  in  lines  in  hard  ground, 
and  laid  potato  sets  upon  them,  and  then  covered  the  who'e 
with  prepared  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  long  ridge,  covering  a 
shallow  tunnel.  The  result  was  a  remarkably  heavy  crop, 
the  texture  finer  than  the  average,  and  without  a  trace  of 
disease. 

He  then  resolved  to  improve  upon  the  plan  by  providing 
a  better  tnnnel  than  was  possible  with  the  nearly  flat  roofing 
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tile,  and  oue  was  adopted  made  expressty  for  the  purpose,  and 
known  KB  the"Hibberd  potato  tile."  ThiBiB  afoot  wide  and 
fourteen  inches  long,  being  in  the  form  of  a  low,  flat-topped 
arch,  four  iDchee  deep  in  the  centre.  These  tiles  are  laid 
down  in  lines  four  feet  apait,  on  hard  ground,  and  as  the  sets 
are  laid  on  the  tiles  they  are  covered  with  earth  from  the  in- 
tervening spaces.  The  result  is  a  series  of  rounded  ridgeti, 
BO  far  separated  that  the  plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air  J  lodgment  of  water  is  impossible,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  lowering  of  temperature  when  the  tubers  are  rip- 
ening, the  storage  of  earth-heat  below  the  roots  tides  the 
crop  over  the  time  of  danger,  and  prevents  that  engorgement 
of  the  tissues  which  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  nursery  for  the  fungus.  The  intervening  spaces 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured,  and  planted,  in 
the  garden,  with  suitable  crops,  such  as  celery,  dwarf  pease, 
brocoli,  etc.,  while  in  farm  practice  it  may  be  best  to  leave 
the  fniTows  open,  because  the  soits  of  potatoes  selected  would 
profitably  utilize  the  light  and  air,  and  in  strong  land  really 
meet  across  the  furrows. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  the  operation  will  pay 
in  practice,  Mr.  Hibberd  remarks  that  the  ontlay  at  first  is 
considerable,  and  that  the  tiles,  even  in  England,  can  not  be 
obtwned  at  less  than  (30  to  t40  a  thousand,  or  at  the  rate 
ofaboutt^l&O  per  acre;  or,  if  laid  a  yard  apart,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  t300  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hibberd's  experiments  with  these  tiles  have  been  con- 
ducted for  nearly  ten  years,  and  he  is  emphatically  of  the 
opinion  that,  while  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  there  is  compara- 
tively little  advantage  over  the  old  method,  yet  in  a  majority 
of  seasons,  and  always  where  these  are  uniavorable,  the  yield, 
in  a  very  short  time,  is  so  mnch  greater  as  to  more  than  re- 
pay the  cost  of  the  tiles  and  furnish  a  handsome  profit;  and 
although  he  confesses  he  has  occasionally  taken  diseased  po- 
tatoes from  the  tiles,  yet  in  several  seasons  he  obtained  a 
very  satisfactory  crop  when  others  had  none. 

FRIZB   FOB  AN  E6SAT   OH  THE   POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Great  Britain,  through 
the  liberality  of  Earl  Cathoart,  was  enabled  to  offer  a  priie 
of  £100  for  the  best  essay  on  the  primary  cause  of  the  pouto 
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disease  and  the  best  netboda  of  its  prevention.  Ninety-four 
essays  were  sent  in  for  competition,  none  of  which,  however, 
was  considei-ed  as  satisfying  the  conditions.  Arnong  tlie 
principal  causes  adduced  by  a  large  majority  of  the  writers 
as  bringing  about  the  disease  were :  First,  the  degeneration 
of  the  tuber;  second,  fungus  on  the  tuber;  third,  wet  weath- 
er and  generally  superabundant  moisture;  fourth,  Perono- 
apora  inftatans  attacking  the  foliage;  fifth,  electricity;  and 
sixth,  a  plethoric  or  succulent  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
plant  caused  by  epecific  manures. 

The  remedies  proposed  were :  Use  of  new  sorts  of  potatoes 
for  planting;  steeping  or  kiln-drying  the  tubers  previous  to 
planting;  use  of  lime  as  manure  ;  clumping,  tumping,  or  hil- 
lock-growing ;  bending  the  haulm  downward  clear  of  the 
tubero;  tying  the  haulms  upright,  and  other  modifications 
of  the  mode  of  cultivation;  dresRing  with  sulphnr,  chlorine, 
etc.;  cutting  off  tops  on  the  appearance  ofthe  disease;  sow- 
ing disease-proof  sorts;  the  use  of  lightning-conductors  of 
various  modes  of  construction  ;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  certain  manures. 

In  view  ofthe  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  competition,  the 
committee  have  i-ecommended  that  a  eum  of  money,  say  £100, 
be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  competent  mycolo- 
gist to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  life-history  of  the 
potato  fungus  {Peronospora  injestang),  especially  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  injury  to  the  potato  plant  and  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  fungus  in  the  following  year;  and  that  a 
valuable  pnrse  be  offered,  first,  for  the  best  disease-proof  early 
potato ;  and,  second,  the  best  disease-proof  late  potato ;  and 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  new 
varieties  having  the  desired  qnalities,  that  prizes  be  offered 
for  disease-proof  potatoes  of  uevr  varieties,  to  be  sent  in  for 
competition  in  1878. 

In  summing  up  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease,  the  committee  state  that  the  natural  history  of  the 
potato  fungus,  from  the  time  it  attacks  the  foliage  until  the 
potatoes  ai-e  harvested,  is  now  wtll  known,  but  that  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  becomes  of  the  parasite  from  the 
potato  harvest  nntil  its  reappearance  the  following  year; 
therefore  the  latter  portion  of  its  history  offers  a  suitable 
field  for  investigation. 
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The  hope  that  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be  found  practi- 
oally  disease-proof  is  based  upon  tbe  assumptioa  that  there 
is  a  definite  period  of  incubation  of  this  diseaae  at  certain 
seasoDS,  and  that  ceitain  varieties  reaching  maturity  before 
this  period,  or  after  it  has  passed,  may  avoid  its  attack, 

FrofesBtir  De  Bary,  of  Straehni^,  has  received  the  grant 
of  £100,  and  entered  upon  the  desired  investigation. — 18^, 
December  26, 1873, 363.       

ONS   CAUSE    OF   THE   POTATO   DISKA3E. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  of  the  potato  disease,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  a  principal  one  cousists  in  tlie 
accidental  introduction  of  a  diseased  tuber  into  a  pile  des- 
tined for  subsequent  planting,  the  spores  being  transmitteil 
fram  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  entire  mass  is  more  or  less 
affected.  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
germs  of  disease  must  be  pre-existing  in  tbe  mother  plant, 
but  that  they  may  remain  entirely  dormant  or  altogether  in- 
active for  a  considerable  period,  or  until  favorable  conditions 
of  excessive  moisture,  heat,  or  other  causes  combine  in  proper 
ratio  to  quicken  their  growth.  If  measures  can  be  taken  to 
completely  disinfect  the  seed'potato  before  planting,  he  thinks 
no  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  the  future; — Jour.  o/Sath 
and  West  ofEng.  Agric  Soc.,  1673, 78. 


THE    HOOIBBEIIK   BYSTEU   OF  FKDIT-CCLTIJEK. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Zes  Mondet  published  an  account  of 
what  was  called  the  Hooibreuk  process  of  fruit-culture,  so 
named  from  its  discoverer,  an  ignorant  peasant  on  the  Dan- 
ube, This  consists,  essentially,  in  training  the  blanches  of 
fruit-trees,  vines,  etc.,  so  as  to  give  them  an  inclination  be- 
low the  horizontal  line ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  fertility  of  tbe  branch,  which,  iu  fact,  throws  out 
leaves  and  fruit  buds  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  An  es- 
sential condition  of  the  process  consists  in  having  the  line  of 
the  branch  nearly  straight;  as,  if  curved,  only  the  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  arc  are  developed,  while  the  rest  remaia  in 
their  original  condition, 

Duchesne -Thoureau,  by  whom  the  information  was  first 
communicated  to  Iss  Mond^,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
creased vigor  of  the  bi-anch  thus  treated  was  caused  by  its 
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being  made  to  assume  the  condition  of  a  siphon,  the  longer 
end  downward,  thus  producing  a  much  greater  flow  of  sap. 
Id  one  instance  he  took  four  vine  pknl8,  and  tiiaimed  theui 
80  as  to  have  one  stem  to  each,  arranging  these  vertically, 
obliqnely  upwai-d,  bonzontally,  and  obliquely  downward.  He 
then  cut  off  the  limbs  alike,  and  found  that  from  the  limb  in- 
clined downward  more  than  three  times  as  much  fruit  was 
produced  aa  from  the  others. 

In  a  more  recent  communication  to  i^^orKfeSjDnchesDe- 
Thoureau  maintains  the  continued  success  of  the  process,  and 
states  that  it  has  been  introduced  with  great  profit  into  many 
parts  of  France,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  result  is  to  give  to  the  branches  the  gentle  declination 
already  referred  to ;  the  only  inconvenience  likely  to  result 
tVom  the  extended  application  of  the  metbod  being  to  make 
frnit  too  abundant,  and  thus  measurably  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  cultivators. 

Duchesne-Thoureau  advises  that  at  least  half  the  fruit  buds 
developed  in  the  branches  in  this  way  should  he  destroyed, 
so  that  the  remainder  may  acquii-e  a  full  development. — 3  B, 
-Sgriemier  26,1873, 108.      

BARKING  TREES,  FOR  TAX,  WITH   STRAH. 

An  apparatus,  patented  by  Maitre,  for  the  employment  of 
Btearo  in  peeling  bark  for  tan  (described  in  JHngler'a  Journal 
for  1861),  in  i-egard  to  which  very  contradictory  opinions 
were  expressed,  has  been  tested  at  Wiesbaden,  under  saper- 
vision  of  the  government,  with  the  following  results:  The 
quality  of  the  leather  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  tannin  in 
the  bark.  The  variation  of  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  baric 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  too  small  to  be  regarded 
in  tanning.  The  amount  of  tannin  in  bark  removed  by  the 
aid  of  steam  in  the  spring  from  trees  felled  in  winter  showed 
no  loss,  either  in  chemical  analysis  or  by  actual  experiments 
in  tanning.  The  process,  therefore,  on  these  points,  is  not 
objectionable.— 14  C,  1873,  CCX.,  804. 

HOOIBBXIJK  METHOD   OF  FBBTIUZINQ  PLANTS. 

A  process,  invented  by  Hooibreuk,  for  facilitating  the  fer- 
tilization of  plants  has  lately  been  successfully  tried,  accord- 
ing to  Zes  Monde^,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Vienna.   This 
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consistB  in  simply  toncbing  the  extremity  of  the  stigmt  of 
the  flower  about  to  bloom  with  a  brnsb  dipped  ia  honey,  or, 
still  better,  in  honey  raized  with  the  pollen  of  the  plant  to 
be  operated  npon.  This,  in  the  oase  o£JBibuctu  Mexicanvt, 
which  had  never  borne  fniit,  resulted  in  the  prodaction  of 
perfect  eeeds.  The  operation  has  succeeded  very  well  with 
certain  frnit-trees,  some  of  which  have  thus  been  caused  to 
produce  fruit  for  the  first  time.  As  an  explanation  of  this 
result,  it  is  suggested  that  the  honey  keeps  the  grains  of  pol- 
len upon  the  stigma,  and  thus  favors  the  development  of  the 
pollen  tube,  which  is  indispensable  to  fertilization.  Tlie  sub- 
stitution of  glycerine  for  honey  in  the  experiment  baa  been 
suggested.— S.B,i)«eni*«r  25, 1873,716. 

CONTINUKD  6B0WTH   OP  BABLBT  ON  TBB  8AMK   LAND. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley  on 
the  same  land  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  Messrs.  Lawes 
&  Gilbert  report  that  when  the  same  crop  is  grown  consecu- 
tively on  the  same  ground  for  a  series  of  years,  mineral  ma- 
nnres,  alone,  fail  to  enable  the  plant  to  obtain  snflScient  nitro- 
gen and  carljon  to  yield  even  a  fair  crop ;  that  nitrogenous 
manures,  alone,  increase  it  very  considerably ;  but  that  the 
largest  crops  are  obtained  when  nitrogen  and  mineral  ma- 
nures are  applied  together.  In  the  case  of  barley,  these  com- 
bined manures  gave  for  twenty  yeara  in  snccession,  on  the 
same  land,  rather  more  of  both  corn  and  straw  than  tam- 
yard  manure  did,  considerably  more  than  the  average  bar- 
ley crop  of  the  country  grown  under  a  system  of  rotation  of 
crops,  and  an  average  weight  per  bnsfael  of  between  fifty- 
three  and  fifty-four  pounds.— 13  A,  JFebruarj/  14, 1874, 17». 

MAHUFACnTBE   OF  HAT-WOBK  FBOM  THB  BARK   OF  THK 
LINDEN. 

A  great  variety  of  articles,  including  grain-b^s,  wagon- 
covers,  floor-covers,  ropes,  sails,  etc.,  is  made  in  Russia  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  baas-wood  or  linden-tree ;  a  million  of 
trees  being  destroyed  annually  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
value  of  the  articles  produced  amounting  to  about  (2,400,000. 
The  bark  is  collected  by  the  peasants  in  May  and  June,  when 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  renders  peeling  easy.  That  of  the  low- 
er part  of  the  trunk,  generally  employed  for  roofing,  is  oh- 
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taincd  in  pieces  about  five  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  a  quar- 
ter feet,  and  is  warmed  and  pressed  to  prevent  its  enrling. 
That  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  bi-anchea  is 
tied  in  bundles  and  rotted  under  water  until  September, 
when  it  is  dri^d  by  aid  of  beat,  and  separated  into  thin,  deli- 
cate strips,  suitable  for  weaving  into  matting,  and  varying 
in  weight  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  heavi- 
est is  sold  at  the  Nishni  Novgorod  fair  at  about  (24  per 
hundred-weight.— 14  C,  CCIX.,  173. 

A   NKW  FOBAOB  PI^NT  IN   OUATEUALA. 

A  new  forage  plant  has  lately  been  sent  to  the  Soci4t4 
d'Acclimatation  of  Paris,  from  Guatemala,  by  M.  Kossingol, 
director  of  Public  Gardens  in  Guatemala  City — namely,  the 
USosinte  {Iteana  hixvrians).  Tliis  plant,  M.  Kossingol  in- 
forms UB,  thrives  best  in  the  temperate  and  cooler  part  of 
Guatemala,  on  which  account  he  thinks  that,  if  protected 
against  irost,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  almost  any  part  of 
France.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  having  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  Indian  corn,  but  of  a  darker  green,  and  of\ien 
much  broader.  These  leaves  are  cut  at  stated  intervals,  and 
oxen  fed  with  them  fatten  very  rapidly.  The  young  shoots 
furnish  an  excellent  dtsh  for  the  table.  The  plant  is  quite 
ornamental  on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens  in  Guatemala. — 10  J5,  JJdnt- 
ary,  1874, 168.  

PBERBRTATIOIf   OF  WOOD  LANDS. 

Professor  F.  B.  Hough,  who  for  many  years  has  been  me- 
teorologist to  the  State  of  New  York,  has  published  a  valu- 
able paper  on  the  duty  of  governments  in  aiding  the  preser- 
vation of  wood  lands.  Professor  Hough  states  that  the  ex- 
tensive data  at  his  command,  although  they  reveal  great  ir- 
regularities in  the  rain  or  snow  fall  of  any  given  locality,  do 
not  jastify  us  in  supposing  that  in  the  general  average  of 
periods  the  amount  is  sensibly  incfeaeing  or  diminishing,  al- 
though they  do  show  a  tendency  to  drought  in  some  cases 
for  a  series  of  years  together.  This  growing  tendency  to 
floods  and  droughts  he  ascribes  directly  to  the  clearing  up 
of  wood  lands,  by  which  the  rains  quickly  find  their  way  to 
the  streams,  and  swell  tbem  into  destructive  floods.     The 
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various  considerations  presented  by  Professor  Hoagh  show 
how  difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
American  forests,  but  he  says  he  has  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  work  out  a  practical  system 
adapted  to  our  social  oi^anization  and  our  general  theory 
of  law.  We  must  begin  at  the  centi-e  of  power,  and  make 
the  people  themselves  familiar  with  the  facts  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  and  he  considei-a  that  much  may  be  done 
by  withholding  from  sale  valuable  timber  lands,  by  exempt- 
ing from  taxes  the  lands  planted  for  timber,  and,  lastly,  by 
requiring  that  the  elements  of  science,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
forestry,  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. — Froceediuga  of 
the  American  Aesocialion,  1873. 

DKSTRUimON   OP   NIGBT-FLTING   IKSECT8. 

Millions  of  insects  injurious  to  trees  may  be  destroyed  by 
keeping  up  numbers  of  small  fires,  from  twilight  to  midnight, 
and  surrounding  them  with  circles  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
taned  stakes,  not  more  than  six  inches  apart  Although  few 
insects  will  be  found  burned  to  death,  since  they  soon  seem 
to  acquire  a  dread  of  the  fire,  many  will  be  caught  in  the 
tar  while  moving  about  in  tho  warmed  stratum  of  air,  or  to 
and  fro  from  the  fire.— 10  C.jtfay  1,1874,77. 

PBOPAGXTION   OF  POTATOES   BT   CDTTING9. 

Potatoes  of  large  size  are  said  to  be  pi-oduced  by  a  monk 
in  France  by  CDtting  two  side  shoots  from  each  stalk  when 
it  is  five  to  seven  inches  high,  and  setting  them  in  good,  rich, 
mellow  garden  soil.  In  a  few  days  they  send  ont  roots,  and 
form  tubers  about  as  early  and  tn  as  large  quantitiea  as  the 
original  Etalk,  while  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  injured 
by  the  moderate  pruning.  The  experiment  also  seems  to 
have  been  successfully  tried  elsewhere  previously.  The  plan 
may  be  found  especially  serviceable  in  the  propagation  of 
new  and  rare  varieties  for  seed. — C  C,  June,  1874,  81. 

POISONOUS   SUPERPBOSruATSS. 

The  European  agricultural  journals  have  lately  contained 
frequent  accounts  of  the  injurious  working  of  ammoniated 
ftiiperphoBphates.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that,  un- 
der certain  cii-cumstance?,  especially  in  soils  poor  in  lime,  the 
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phosphoric  acid  may  have  a  corrosive  action  upon  the  plants. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  trouble  does  not  come 
from  the  phosphoric  acid  at  all,  but  rather  from  the  sulpho- 
cyaoic  acid  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  often  nsed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  "  ammoniated  saperphoa- 
phates."  The  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  made  as  a  by- 
product of  the  manufacture  of  coal-gss,  and  is  lai^ely  used 
for  this  purpose,  often  contains  sulpho-oyanide  of  ammonia. 
InveBtigations  by  a  number  of  German  experimenters  indi- 
cate that  this  works  as  a  violent  poison  for  vegetation.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  present  in  am- 
monia salts  used  as  fertilizei'B.  It  is  easily  detected  by  the 
red  color  which  results  from  its  solutions  with  those  of  salts 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  

KEEPING  OBAPES  yRESB. 

A  method  of  preserving  grapes  for  a  long  time,  even  from 
one  autnron  until  the  next  summer,  has  come  into  extensive 
nae.  The  grapes  are  kept  on  the  vine  as  long  as  possible — 
in  France,  where  this  device  originated,  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  begiuuing  of  November.  Before  the  tirst  frosts  ap- 
pear they  are  out,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  stem,  of  abonttwo 
or  three  knots  below  the  bunch  and  two  above  it.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  end  is  then  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  pre- 
vent the  evapoi-ation  of  the  liquids  contained  in  the  pores  of 
the  wood;  and  after  carefully  i-emoving  all  the  unsound 
grapes  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  is  inserted  in  a  small  elon- 
gated bottle  filled  with  water,  having  a  small  quantity  of 
wood  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  The  space  between  the  stem 
and  the  tightly  fitting  cork  through  which  it  is  inserted  is  to 
be  filled  with  wax.  The  bottles  thus  fitted  are  to  be  placed 
on  shelves  in  a  dry  room,  and  there  arranged  so  as  not  to 
fall  over,  this  being  best  prevented  by  inserting  them  in  holes 
bored  in  a  frame,  as  close  together  as  they  cao  stand  conven- 
iently.—1  B,June  13, 1874, 178. 

BXPEBIMENTS   ON   DIQESTIBILITT  OF   HAT  BT  6HEBP. 

In  the  experiment  station  at  Hohcnheim,  in  Germany,  an- 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Yon  Wolff,  a  series  of  eiperimenls 
has  lately  been  performed  to  determine  the  influence  which 
the  addition  of  different  kinds  of  beets  and  turnips  to  rations 
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of  bean-hay  and  ailennath  exercise  upon  the  digeetibility  of 
the  latter.  The  effect  of  easily  digestible  materials,  as  grain 
and  root-fruits,  npon  the  digestion  of  hay  and  straw  by  do- 
mestic animals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  investigations  in  the  Gei'man  expei'iment  stations.  In  the 
series  here  referred  to  sheep  were  the  animals,  and  young 
Bncculent  bean-hay,  aftermath  from  a  meadow,  and  beets  or 
turnips,  the  fodder  employed.  The  animals  were  fed  for  a 
certain  period  with  the  aftermath  or  beau-hay  alone;  dnring 
another  period  turnips  were  added.  In  each  case  the  amounts 
of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  hay  or  aftermath  digested 
by  the  animals  were  determined,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the 
turnips  upon  the  digestion  became  known.  It  was  found 
that  when  turnips  were  added  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  29 
pounds  to  100  pounds  of  dry  substance  in  the  bean-hay,  3^ 
to  5^  per  cent,  less  organic  substance  of  the  hay  was  digested 
than  when  this  was  fed  alone.  An  addition  of  a  like  pro- 
portion of  turnips  to  the  aftermath  caused  a  decrease  of  2^ 
to  6i  per  eent.  in  the  digestion  of  the  dry  substance  of  the 
latter.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  bean-hay  is  very  rich, 
and  turnips  are  very  poor  in  nitrogenous  material,  while  the 
aftermath,  like  ordinary  hay,  holds  a  medium  position  in  this 
respect.  Since  the  nitrogenous  material  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  food,  its  digestibility  in  a  ration  is  of 
very  great  importance.  The  deci-ease  in  digestion  of  nitrog- 
enous material  produced  by  the  addition  of  turnips  to  the 
ration  was  less  with  the  bean-hay  than  with  the  aflermath. 
These  results  accord  with  those  of  previous  eKperiments  per- 
formed at  Uohenheim  and  elsewhere,  in  indicating  that  the 
digestibility  of  the  nitrogenons  material  in  fodder  rich  in 
nitrogen  is  less  depressed  than  that  of  fodder  poor  in  nitro- 
gen by  the  addition  of  easily  digestible  substances  poor  in 
nitrogen. 

Some  other  results  of  considerable  interest  were  gained 
from  the  experiments  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  is  an  old 
observation  that  hay  kept  stored  for  a  considerable  time 
loses  somewhat  of  its  nutritive  value.  This  may  be  attrib- 
uted either  to  a  loss  of  nitrogen  or  to  a  deci-ease  in  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  ingredients  of  the  hay.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  handling,  particularly  of  clover,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  loss  of  the  leaves  and  other  more  digestible  portions  of  the 
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plant.  The  hay  used  for  these  experiments  was  kept  stored 
during  the  winter,  and  was  analyzed  at  the  times  of  the  ex- 
periments in  November,  February,  and  April. 

In  November  the  amount  of  nitrogenone  material  in  the 
beau-hay  was  24  per  cent.;  in  April  it  had  fallen  to  23.3  per 
cent.  Dutdng  the  same  interval  the  nitrogenous  material  in 
the  aftermath  decreased  from  14.6  per  cent,  to  13.9  per  cent. 
There  was  likewise  ft  decrease  in  the  digestibility  of  the  hay 
during  this  interval.  In  November  64.9  per  cent,  of  the  or- 
ganic Bubstance  of  the  bean-bay  was  digested;  in  April 
only  62.3  per  cent.  With  the  aftermath  the  decrease  in  dir 
gestibility  was  greater,  being  in  November  67.1  per  ceut., 
in  April  72.  T  per  ceut.  The  authors  of  the  experiment  con- 
sider it  undecided  whether  this  less  digestion  was  due  to 
a  loss  of  eaiiily  digestible  parts  of  the  plant  or  to  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  digestibility  of  the  ingredients.  The  obser- 
vations made  in  other  experiments,  particularly  at  Wundc, 
substantiated  by  these,  show  that  the  crude  fibre  of  grami- 
naceous plants  is  considerably  less  digestible  than  that  of 
leguminous  plants. — 28  C,.1674, 339. 

PURB  AND  MIXED  LINRSED  CAKES. 

The  journal  for  1873  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  contains  a  very  valuable  report  by  Professor 
Vodcker  on  "llie  CharacteiH  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Linseed 
Cakes."  As  chemist  to  the  society.  Dr.  Yoelcker  often  re- 
ceives in  a  single  yearlfi0or200  samples  of  various  kinds  of 
feeding-cakes  and  meals  for  examination.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  extensive  experience  are  presented  in  the  report 
referred  to,  which  discusses  the  composition  and  characters 
of  pure  linseed  cakes,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  genu- 
ine from  inferior  or  adulterated  cakes ;  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  or  compound  feeding-cakes,  and 
the  properties  of  various  substances  employed  for  adulterat- 
ing linseed  cake;  the  composition  and  properties  of  inferior 
and  adulterated  mixed  cakes;  and  the  causes  which  render 
feeding-cakes  either  poisonous  or  more  or  less  injurious  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  stock.  In  order  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  quality  of  lin- 
seed cakes,  a  large  number  of  samples  of  commercial  linseed 
fiom  various  parts  of  the  worid  were  examined,  and  foreign 
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weed  seeds  und  impuritiee  found  tfaerein,  in  amounts  varying 
from  1^  to  70  per  cent.  Some  twenty-three  different  kiiida 
of  seeds  were  found,  besidee  variouB  sorts  of  dover  and  grass 
seeds.  Among  these  were  seeds  of  rape,  red  or  wild  mas- 
tard,  white  mustard,  dodder,  purging-flax,  corn-cockle,  millet, 
sheep  sorrel,  dandelion,  knot-giass.biiuk  wheat,  eto.  Of  these, 
rape-seed  is  itself  quite  valuable  for  cakes,  and  a  number  ot 
the  other  seeds  are  of  themselves  harmless.  Of  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  or  compound  feeding-cakes, 
a  list  of  more  than  thirty  kinds  is  given,  including  rape  cake, 
groundnut  cake  (peanut),  cotton  cake,  palm-nut  oake,  castor- 
oil  cake,  curcaa  cake,  olive  cake,  rice  meal,  bian,  and  sawdnsL 
"  Some  of  the  materials  which,  like  curcas  beans  or  castor-oil 
cake,  are  downright  poison,  do  not  freqnently  occnr,  and 
generally  get  mixed  with  feeding-cakes  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness ;  as  when  the  sweepings  of  warehouses,  grana- 
ries, or  provision  stores  are  pressed  into  componnd  cakes." 
Besides  curcas  and  castor-oil  beans,  no  other  positively  poi- 
sonous ingredients  were  fonnd  in  linseed  cakes.  In  rape-seed 
cake,  however,  black  or  wild  mustard  frequently  occurs  in 
such  qnaDtities  as  to  render  it  entii-ely  nnfit  for  feeding  pur 
poses. 

The  injurious  effects  observed  from  the  feeding  of  oil-cakes 
are  often  due,  not  to  any  poisonous  adulteration,  but  rather 
to  a  mouldy,  rancid,  or  heated  condition  of  the  cake.  The 
evil  effects  of  mould  and  rancidity  are  discussed  at  some 
length  in  Professor  Yoel eke Hs  repoi-t.  Instances  are  cited  of 
death  of  animals  from  eating  mouldy  oats  as  well  as  mouldy 
feeding-cakes,  A  namber  of  analyses  are  given  of  pure, 
adulterated,  and  poisonous  feeding -cakes,  which  show  that 
the  mere  chemical  analysis  of  a  cake  does  not  necessarily 
throw  much  light  upon  it  as  a  feeding-cake.  A  much  surer 
method  of  detecting  adulterations  is  found  in  microscopical 
examination.  The  differences  in  structure  of  the  cuticle  and 
other  parts  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  seeds  used  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  oil-cake  are  quite  characteristic  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  as  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  the  report. 
In  general, Dr. Voelcker  finds  in  these  examinations  great  rea- 
son for  carefulness  in  the  purchase  of  oil-cake  for  stock.  As 
regards  the  relative  value  of  American  and  English  linseed 
cake,  Dr.  Yoelcker  says  that,"  ^  a  rnle,  the  bulk  of  American 
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cftko  ii  better  than  the  majority  of  linaeed  cakes  that  are 
niaiiafactnred  in  EDgland  and  sold  as  genuine  linseed  cakes. 
Pure  English  linseed  cake,  aa  regards  quality,  however,  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  best  American  barrel  cake." 
Tbe  general  superiority  of  American  cakes  he  attributes  to 
the  practice  of  drying  the  cake,  and  sending  it  over  to  En- 
gland in  barrels  instead  of  packing  it  in  bags,  whereby  it  is 
prevented  from  damage  by  heat  in  the  passaga —^our.  Jioy. 
AffrieuU.  Society,  1878, 1. 

MEAT-FLOUB  AS  FOOD  FOR  FIOS. 

A  comparatively  new  foddering  material,  known  an  meat- 
flour,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  present  among 
German  ex  peri  m  enters.  This  material  is  manufactared  from 
the  meat  which  remuos  from  the  preparation  of  "Liebig's 
Meat  Kstract."  At  Fray  Bentos,  in  ITrnguay,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, immense  numbers  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  annually  for 
the  pi-eparation  of  this  meat  extract.  The  muscular  tissue 
(the  lean  meat)  is  separated,  cut  in  fine  pieces,  and  treated  for 
some  time  with  water  at  140°  Fahr.,  which  dissolves  out  a 
portion  of  the  organic  and  mineral  substances.  The  broth 
thus  formed  is  boiled  down  nntil  it  is  quite  thick,  and  con- 
tains 20  per  cent,  water,  forming  the  meat  extract.  Of  late, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  meat  remaining  from 
this  treatment — over  90  per  cent. — which  was  formerly  wast- 
ed. It  is  dried  and  finely  ground,  and  in  this  form  contains 
gome  73  per  cent,  albuminoids  and  12^  per  cent.  fat.  Since 
the  nitrogenons  ingredients  of  the  food,  the  albuminoids, 
alone  contribute  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and  other  nitroge- 
nons parts  of  the  animal  body,  and  since  these  ingredients  of 
the  food  are  the  most  costly,  it  is  evident  that  a  material  so 
rich  in  albuminoids  as  the  meat-flour,  if  it  could  be  success- 
fully used  as  fodder,  would  be  of  great  value  for  mixing  with 
fodder  materials  poor  in  niti-ogen.  How  important  it  might 
become  as  an  article  of  commerce  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  Fray  Bentos  Company  alone  slaughters  annually  some 
78,000  cattle,  which  would  furnish  8,000,000  pounds  of  the 
meat  residue,  containing  4,500,000  pounds  albuminoids. 

The  value  of  this  meat-flour  as  food  for  swine  has  been  test- 
ed at  several  of  the  experiment  station;!,  and  by  some  prac- 
tical farmera  in  Germany,  and  with  results  in  the  main  quite 
S  2 
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gratifying.  It  is  found  necessary  to  restore  the  alkaline  salts 
removed  in  making  the  extract.  In  absence  of  these,  the 
animals  lose  tlietr  appetite,  become  sickly,  and  in  some  cases 
show  signs  of  rachitis  and  soflening  of  the  bones.  When 
meat-flour,  with  chloride  and  phosphate  of  potasb  added,  was 
mixed  witli  potatoes  and  fed  out  to  pigs,  the  animals  fatten- 
ed rapidly,  and  showed  a  normal  and  healthy  growth.  The 
nutritive  value  of  meat-flour  fed  in  tliis  way  has  been  tested 
by  Lehmann,  DUnkelberg,  and  Hoffmeister,  at  the  experiment 
stations  in  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Dresden,  and  with  similar  re- 
sults. In  each,  the  increase  in  live  weight,  after  subtracting 
what  was  calculated  to  be  due  to  the  potatoes,  was  about 
one  pound  to  one  pound  of  meat-flour.  Hoffraeister  and  De- 
lius  have,  from  the  results  of  these  experiments,  made  some 
calculations  as  to  the  nutntive  value  of  animal,  as  compared 
with  vegetable  albuminoids.  They  infer  that  the  albumi- 
uoids  of  meat-flour  have  nearly  double  the  value,  as  expressed 
by  the  increase  in  live  weight  produced,  of  those  of  barley. 
Hoffmeister  adds :  "Meat-flour  has  thus  proved  in  all  respects 
excellent  as  a  nitrogenous  food  to  be  added  to  other  tbods 
rich  in  starch  for  feeding  young  swine.  It  should,  however, 
be  fed  in  small  quantities.  By  so  doing,  excelleot  results 
can  be  obtained." — 22  C,  1874, 137. 
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oil,  FBOH  BHAKKS'   LIVEBS. 

The  preparation  of  oil  from  the  liTers  of  sharks,  rays,  saw- 
fish, etc.,  is  conducted  on  a  targe  scale  on  various  portions  of 
the  sea-coast  of  India.  For  this  purpose  the  fish  are  usually 
taken  in  October  and  November,  the  livers  being  then  iu 
their  beet  condition.  Although  the  quality  does  not  vary 
with  the  season,  the  amount  is  about  three  times  as  gi«at  in 
autumn  as  in  spring.  The  most  esteemed  livers  are  firm  and 
rose-colored,  while  those  which  are  whitish  and  fiabby  are  re- 
jected. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  removing  the  gall-blad<iers ; 
the  livers  are  next  slashed  in  various  places,  and  washed  to 
remove  the  blood.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  large  earthen 
vessel,  with  enough  water  to  cover  them  ;  are  heated  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  aud  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  oil 
which  floats  on  the  sui'face  is  gathered  in  ladles  and  ponred 
into  glazed  earthen  jars ;  it  is  next  parsed  through  a  sieve, 
and  all  which  does  not  pass  through  is  thTOwn  away.  Three 
or  four  days  later  it  is  again  filtered  through  athick  strainer 
to  separate  the  deposit  of  stearine,  this  operation  being  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  days.  The  oil  then  remains  clear,  of  a  fine  straw  color, 
smelling  very  much  like  cod-liver  oil.  An  inferior  quality 
of  oil  is  made  by  simply  heating  the  livers,  without  previons- 
ly  washing  or  picking  them.  The  better  quality  of  this  oil 
is  used  for  medical  purposes.  That  of  the  shad  is  similarly 
used  in  Chiua. — 17  A,  March  1, 18*4,  40. 

FISHBRISS  AND  SEA   TEMPER ATUSES. 

The  Scotch  Meteorological  Society  instttnted,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  a  series  of  valuable  observations  on  sea  tempera- 
tui-e,  the  observations  being  taken  at  the  uniform  depth  of 
six  feet,  and  special  observations  were  made  at  greater 
depths,  extending  even  to  fifty  feet,  while  a  highly  important 
series  of  hourly  observations,  continued  during  four  ye&rs, 
were  made  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet.     During  the  past  year 
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Mr.  Stevenson  haa  had  consti-ucted,  for  the  use  of  the  Ch<d- 
lenger  exploring  vesaet,  as  also  for  the  Scotch  station,  an  ap- 
paratus for  these  observations,  by  which  a  masimum  and  a 
minimum  thermometer  are  immei'sed  conlinually  under  the 
water,  thus  insuring  the  securing  of  the  absolute  extremes  of 
the  temperature — extremes  whieh  would  most  likely  be  miss- 
ed if  observations  were  taken  only  at  gi-eat  intervals.  The 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  in  1872,  proposed  that  the  society 
should  enter  npon  the  investigation  of  the  migrations  of 
fishes,  and  particularly  those  of  the  herring,  in  connection 
with  sea  temperatures  and  weather  generally,  and  stated  that 
it  was  in  his  opinion  likely  that  the  herring  followed  belts 
of  water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  sea  gener- 
ally. The  statistics  of  the  herring  catch  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been,  in  consequence,  made  the  subject  of  two  elab- 
orate reports  by  Mr.  Buchan,  secretary  of  the  society,  and 
positive  results  of  considerable  value  are  anticipated.  The 
subject  has  also  actively  engaged  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  at  whose  reqnest 
the  Ai-my  Signal-office,  some  two  years  ago,  instituted  a 
similar  series  of  observations  of  sea  temperature,  and  who  has 
moreover  suggested  that  it  may,  through  the  admirable  or- 
ganization of  that  ofhcp,  soon  become  poiisible  to  predict  from 
day  to  day  the  migrations  of  shoals  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  fishea— 12  A,  IX.,  346. 

UAHDIB  FI6I1EB1BS  OF  UAIME   IK    1873. 

According  to  the  Gloucester  Telegraph,  the  total  value  of 
the  cured  and  packed  herring,  cod-lish,  haddock,  pollock,  and 
mackerel  in  Maine  last  year  will  approximate  isoo,000,  giv- 
ing employment  to  not  less  than  660  men.  In  catching  end 
and  mackerel  861  vessels  are  employed,  aggregating  46,196 
tons'  burden.  

CONSUMPTION  OF  HABINE  PRODUCTS  IN   WASHINGTOH. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  the  sea 
enter  into  the  food  consumption  of  a  city  may  be  gathered 
fi-om  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  C.  Ludington,  inspector  of  this 
class  of  articles  of  food  for  the  city  of  Washington. 

According  to  this  account,  during  the  year  extending  from 
October,  1872,  to  September  30, 1873,  the  number  of  fish  sent 
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to  the  city  markets  amouuted  to  852,900  shad,  8,786,800  hei^ 
ring  (or  alewives),  S2e,200  Taylor  herring,  553,761  bunchei 
of  small  fish,  496  sturgeon,  448,557  busbela  of  oysters,  524,000 
cl&ms,  and  330,000  crabs.  The  total  number  of  all  kinds  of 
fish  is  estimated  at  9,426,561,  and  as  weighing  8,648,861 
pounds. — Report  of  C.  Intdington. 

ACT  IN   BBGARD  TO  KILUNQ  SEALS  IN  ALASKA. 

At  present  the  principal  source  of  income  to  the  United 
States  from  its  acquisition  of  Alaska,  and  that  which  pays 
the  larger  part  of  the  interest  on  the  original  investment  of 
♦7,000,000  in  its  purchase,  is  derived  from  the  fur-seal  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St  George,  which  coiistittite  the  Pribylov 
group,  situated  id  the  Behring  Sea,  and  north  of  tbe  Aleu- 
tians. It  is  from  these  islands  that  the  greater  cumber  of 
the  skins  of  the  fur  seal,  as  known  in  commerce,  are  derived, 
the  animals  resorting  to  them  in  immense  numbers  every 
spring  for  the  pui'pose  of  bringing  forth  their  young. 

Although  a  few  seals  are  taken  elsewhere  in  the  North 
Pacific,  the  breed  iug-grounds  or  rookeries  arc  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  Pribylov  group ;  and,  as  such,  require  to  be  guard- 
ed with  great  care,  especially  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
class  of  animals  that  shall  be  killed,  and  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber. 

In  1870  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  placing  this  limita- 
tion at  100,000,  of  which  76,000  were  to  bo  taken  from  the 
island  of  St.  Paul,  and  25,000  from  St.  George,  and  it  was  . 
made  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal,  or  any  male  less  than 
a  year  old.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  also  author- 
ized to  lease  the  islands  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  from  the 
l8l  of  May,  1870,  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than  160,000, 
and  in  addition  a  royalty  of  (2  per  skin  was  to  be  exacted. 
The  natives,  however,  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  skins  for  their  own  purposes,  upon  which  a  similar 
royalty  was  to  be  paid.  In  fact,  the  total  annual  receipts 
from  the  islands,  at  the  present  time,  amount  to  (271,000. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  secured  the  contract, 
and  has  carried  it  out  in  apparent  good  faith.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  islanders  )ias  been  considerably  improved,  and  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  their  moral  and  phyxical  welfare. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  are  guarded  by  a  resident 
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Treasury  agent  (Captain  Bryjvit),  iritb  an  assistant  od  St 
Paul  Island,  and  another  on  St.  George,  who  sees  that  the  lav 
of  Congress  and  the  regulatiouH  of  the  Treasury  Department 
are  complied  with.  Upon  Captain  Bryant's  i-ecom menta- 
tion, CongresB  has  lately  directed  that  the  proportion  of  aui' 
mals  to  be  killed  on  the  respective  islands  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provided  that  the 
maximum  of  100,000  be  not  exceeded.  It  is  found  that  not 
more  than  ten  to  fitlcen  thousand  skins  of  the  first  quality 
can  be  obtained  ou  St.  George,  while  St.  Paul  will  yield  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  without  any  danger  of  affecting 
the  general  supply.  Although  the  full  number  has  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  Alaska  Company  from  St.  Greorge,  yet 
more  than  half  the  skins  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  broaght 
much  less  than  the  average  price. 

Congress  has  also  aulhoriaed  the  appointment,  by  the  Treas- 
ury Depai-tment,  of  a  commission  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
Xorth  Pacific  and  investigate  the  natural-history  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  fur  seals.  He  is  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  whose  more  especial  duty  will 
be  to  look  into  the  affaii-s  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Compa- 
ny. Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  has  been  selected  as  the  Treasury 
agent,  and  Lieutenant  Maynai'd  by  the  Navy  Department. 

THE   FBENCR   FIBHEBIBS. 

In  the  Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale  for  March,  1874,  we 
■find  a  summary  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  France  for  the  year 
1872.  TliJB  has  not  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  in 
previous  yeai-s,  and  fails  to  give  the  tables  of  aggregates  of 
the  different  fish  taken  at  the  several  stations,  as  well  as  of 
the  men  and  boats  employed.  All  the  figures,  however,  show 
a  gratifying  increase  as  compared  with  former  statements: 
the  total  products  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  74,000,000 
francs,  being  an  increase  of  4,000,000.  As  1871  was  the  best 
year  since  1817,  when  the  statistics  were  first  collected,  the 
exhibit  is  very  satisfactory  to  French  political  economists. 

The  yield  for  1872  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  hemng-fishery.  This,  according  to 
the  article  referred  to,  was  due  to  two  causes :  the  first,  that 
a  large  stock  was  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  in  con- 
sequence of  the  competition  produced  by  the  lai^e  yield  fron> 
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the  coast  of  Scotland ;  the  second,  the  anuBual  amonnt  of 
Btorroy  weather  which  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tobei'  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  French  fieherUs  aie  divided  primarily  iato  two  classes : 
those  relating  to  the  cod,  conducted  on  the  Banks  of  Hew- 
fuDDdland  aud  about  Iceland,  and  those  prosecuted  on  the 
coast  of  li'rance  itself  The  product  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  amounted  to  about  10,iiOO,000  francs,  with  187  vesstls, 
being  an  incieaae  of  nearly  2,000,000  francs  and  of  24  vessels 
over  the  number  in  1871.  The  Iceland  fishery  afforded  about 
6,400,000  francs,  with  252  vessels,  an  increase  of  819,000 
francs  and  36  vessels  over  the  number  in  1671.  The  greater 
number  of  boats  for  a  much  smaller  yield  in  Iceland  is  due 
to  their  smaller  size  as  compared  with  the  Bankers. 

The  total  increase  in  the  value  of  the  cod-fishery  for  the 
year  amounted  to  about  2,819,000  francs.  The  shore  fisher- 
ies proper  yielded  24,204,000  francs,  with  a  force  of  63,006 
men  aud  18,340  boats — a  decided  increase  in  all  respects  as 
compared  with  1871.  The  oyster-fisheries  yielded  417,000 
francs  more  than  the  previous  year,  this  being  due  to  the 
greater  development  of  the  trade,  and  possibly  to  the  success 
of  artificial  measures  for  their  inti'oduction,  as  also  to  the 
regulations  to  prevent  waste  and  injury.  The  aardine-fish- 
eries  of  1872  were  much  more  productive  than  those  of  1871, 
the  difference  being  neai'ly  2,000,000  franca 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  measures  should  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  United  States  for  determining  the  value  of  our 
sea-lisheries  with  some  of  the  precision  practiced  in  France, 
whose  system  is  perhaps  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  The  republic  is  divided  into  22  districts, 
from  each  of  which  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  men  employ- 
ed, the  number  of  vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  the  products, 
and  the  total  yield — in  each  case  a  double  column  being  ex- 
hibited of  the  fisheries  for  the  year,  and  the  difference,  plus 
or  minus,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding.  There  is 
also  a  supplementary  table,  showing  the  line  and  seine  fishing, 
without  the  use  of  boats,  and  other  statistics. 

One  fact  of  much  importance  suggests  itself  in  the  exami- 
nation of  these  tables — namely,  the  small  extent  to  which  the 
anadromouB  fish  enter  into  the  food  supply  of  France.  Thus 
we  find  mention  of  the  capture  of  salmon  only  to  the  value 
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of  1 4,000  francs,  of  shad  to  the  value  of  9000  francs,  and  of 
smelts  to  that  of  16,000.  Although  this  is  probably  &r  from 
representing  the  total  catch  of  these  fieh,  it  is  the  highest 
figure  reported  from  all  the  districts  into  which  the  coantry 
is  divided. 

Among  other  points  connected  with  the  fisheries  of  France, 
we  find  one  feature  referred  to  in  the  statistics  of  these  fish- 
eries that  might  very  properly  be  imitated  in  onr  own  conn- 
try — namely,  the  establishment  of  extensive  reservoira  both 
fiir  fish  and  ornstaoeans,  in  which  the  living  fish  arc  placed 
afler  capture,  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  or 
until  wanted  for  the  markeL  Of  course,  the  floating  boxes 
used  in  Boston  and  New  York  for  keeping  fish  alive,  in  the 
vicinity  of  fish-marketR,  answer  a  certain  purpose;  bat  the 
French  establiehments  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  capa- 
ble of  keeping  in  excellent  condition  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  fish  each. — Jtevue  Maritime  et  Coloniak,  March,  l8^^,  SIS. 

ALASKA  COD-FISHERIES   IN    1873. 

According  to  the  Alaska  Herald,  seven  vessels  were  en- 
gaged throughout  the  summer  of  1 873  in  the  capture  of  cod- 
fish on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  with  a  total  yield  of  S83,000  fish, 
or  an  average  of  83,285  per  vessel. 

THB   SEAI,  AND   BBBBINO   FIBHEBIEB   OF   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  valuable  tract  has  lately  been  published  by  Michael  Car- 
roll, of  Bonavista,  Newfoundland,  upon  the  seal  and  herring 
fisheries  of  that  island,  which  contains  what  appears  to  be  s 
very  thorough  and  trnstwortliy  accoant  of  the  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  herring,  this  writer  remarks  that  as  soon  as  the 
ice  moves  off  the  shore  in  the  different  northei-n  bays  in  the 
spring,  herring  strike  in  to  spawn,  and  that  they  visit  the 
same  harbor,  cove,  or  creek  each  season,  and  very  nearly  on 
the  same  day.  If  not  prevented  by  ice,  when  the  spawning 
time  arrives  the  herring  will  swarm  to  the  beach,  always  se- 
lecting a  sandy  one  for  snch  a  purpose,  and  can  be  taken  in 
any  desired  number  with  the  simplest  form  of  nets.  The 
fish  taken  in  the  spring  around  the  island  are  generally  very 
poor  and  of  uniform  size.  Those  taken  in  gill  nets  are  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  those  caught  in  the  seines,  and  will  keep 
much  longer  without  salt.    This  is  due  especially  to  the  fact 
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that  the  coating  of  scales  is  uabrokeo  in  the  one  case,  while 
with  the  seine  these  are  generally  scraped  oS.  Fish  taken  from 
the  seine,  and  salted  after  four  hoars,  ara  often  of  little  value ; 
while  those  taken  from  nets  will  bear  a  delay  of  eight  hours 
without  injury.  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  also  said  to 
be  injurious,  particularly  with  a  southwest  wind. 


FIBH-CITLTDBE   IN  TUB   CABTALU   SPKINOB. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  having  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  fish-culture,  that  the  Castalia  Springs,  in  Erie  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  have  been  found  to  be  admirably  suited  to  tbe 
growth  and  culture  of  the  trout  and  young  salmon.  Tliese 
springs  are  of  great  size  and  uniform  temperatare,  and  flow 
throughout  the  year.  At  three  to  six  feet  below  the  surface 
tbe  thermometer  indicates  48°.  What  is  peculiar  in  these 
waters  is  the  immense  amount  of  mineral  subBtance  they  con- 
tain,  a  single  gallon  holding  in  solution  ninety-four  grains  of 
solid  matter  and  eighty-four  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  bicarbonate  of  lime  constitutes  fifty-seven  percent, 
of  the  whole,  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  coming 
next.  Bicarbonate  of  litbia  is  also  found  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  water  of  these  eprings  has  never  been  used 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  as  seryiceable  as  many  othera  of  much  ra- 
pute. — 7  i>,  Jfboember,  1873, 1 69. 

DECKXA8B   OF  LOBSTEBS  ON   TBB  ATLANTIC  COABT. 

The  subject  of  the  decrease  of  lobsters  on  the  North  Atlan- 
tic coast  has  excited  much  apprehension  of  late,  especially  in 
view  of  the  demand  for  this  crustacean  for  canning.  Con- 
certed measures  am  now  being  taken  by  parties  interested, 
both  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  Provinces,  to 
regulate  the  capture  of  lobsters  by  limiting  the  size  of  those 
that  may  be  taken  and  disposed  of;  or  by  a  prohibition  of 
the  capture  of  females  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  season ; 
or  by  the  establishment  of  a  period  of  close  time,  during 
which  none  may  be  captured.  A  favorite  restriction  is  that 
of  weight,  the  limit  of  a  pound  and  a  half  being  proposed. 
As,  however,  the  lobsters  in  some  parts  of  the  country  scarce- 
ly reach  that  weight,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  proper  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  lai^e  a  minimum. 
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So  great  has  become  the  decrease  of  lobsters  od  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  tfaat  the  caimtng  establishments 
io  those  states  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  eupp)f, 
and  tbey  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  waters  of  the 
Dominion  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  dar- 
ing the  year  1873  not  less  than  20,000  tons  were  captui'ed  in 
the  Dominion  waters,  a  lai^e  portion  being  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  on  the  7th  of  Jnly, 
1873,  an  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Governor -General 
providing  that  "in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Kew  Brunswick  no  person  shall  at  any  time  fish  for, 
catch,  kill,  buy,  sell,  or  have  in  possession  any  soft-ahell  lob- 
Btei-s,  or  female  lobsters  with  eggs  attached ;  nor  shall  lobsters 
of  a  lets  weigftt  than  one  and  a  half  pounds  be  at  any  time 
fished  for,  caught,  killed,  boaght,  sold,  or  had  in  possession ; 
bat  when  oanght  by  accident  in  nets  or  other  fishing  appa- 
ratus lawfully  used  for  other  fish,  yonng  lobsters  of  less 
weight  than  a  pound  and  a  half  shall  be  liberated  alive  at 
the  risk  and  cost  of  the  owner  of  the  net  or  apparatus,  or  by 
the  occupier  of  the  fishery,  on  whom  in  every  case  shall  de- 
volve the  proof  of  such  actual  liberation." 

INTBODOCnON   OV   BKTnSH   7IBH  TSTO  INDIA. 

In  1868  carp,  tench,  trout,  and  other  fish  were  earned  irom 
England  to  the  cinchona  plantations  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
in  Southern  India ;  and  we  learn  from  Ocean  Highways  that 
while  the  tront  have  not  succeeded  very  well,  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  tench  have  been  marvelous.  The  first  fish 
were  introduced  into  a  lake  at  Utakamund  by  Lady  Napier 
in  August,  1869,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  caught  and 
sold  in  large  numbers  by  the  natives.  Many  of  these  fish 
have  been  taken  below  the  great  Kalhutty  waterfall,  show- 
ing that  they  have  survived  after  being  carried  down  the 
highest  fall  firom  the  Neilgherries  in  the  descent  of  the  TJtaka- 
muiid  River  to  the  plain. — 6  A,  Jtmuairy,  1874, 431, 

BESTOCEINa   OTSEQO  LXKX   WITH   FISH. 

For  some  time  past  efibrts  have  been  in  progress,  ander 
the  direction  of  Seth  Green,  of  Rochester,  for  restoring  to  Ot    • 
sego  Lake,  near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  the  full  supply  of 
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Bo-called  OtBcgo  bass,  formerly  so  plentiful,  bat  which  of  late 
years  have  become  very  scarce.  This  delioions  fish  is  not  a 
'  bass,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  iodicate,  bnt  belongs  to  the 
whitefieh  family,  and  is  scicDtifically  known  as  Coregonua 
Otsego,  diSering  but  slightly,  however,  in  external  form  from 
the  whitelish  of  the  upper  lakes. 

la  the  autumn  of  1871  a  hatching-honse  was  establishe<3, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Cooper,  in  which  74,000 
young  bass  were  reared,  and  placed  in  the  lake  in  March, 
1672,  together  with  a  number  of  young  salmon-trout  from 
the  upper  lakes.  In  the  winter  of  1873  100,000  more  yonng 
bass  were  planted,  together  with  20,000  salmon-trout,  and  a 
large  number  of  bass  taken  during  the  present  year  are  now 
in  the  hatching-house  at  Cooperstown.  This  large  supply 
will  doubtless  soon  manifest  itself  in  the  increased  number 
of  marketable  fish;  and  if  the  effort  be  continued  for  a  few 
years  longer,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  res- 
toration of  the  original  abiindnnoe.  Many  hnndredii  of  yonng 
bass  and  at  least  a  thousand  rock-bass  have  been  placed  in 
the  lake,  whioh  will  undoubtedly  multiply  in  due  proportion. 
The  introduction  of  rock-bass  will  add  a  new  element  to  the 
ichthyology  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  to  which  tbia  fish  is 
not  originally  nativa  

CAUTION  IN  PLANTING   TODNO   SALMON, 

According  to  Riedel,  care  should  be  taken,  in  planting 
young  salmon,  not  to  introduce  them  Into  brooks  already  oc- 
cupied by  trout,  as  the  latter  show  the  greatest  avidity  in  at- 
tacking the  new-comers,  and  soon  exterminate  them. —  Cireu- 
cular  J).  I'ucherei-Verein,  1873,  VIL,  366, 

TRANSPOBTISO  UVINQ  TKOrT. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  circulars  of  the  Oerman  Fishery 
Association,  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  living  trout, 
recommends  that,  before  the  ti-ansfer  is  attempted,  the  fish 
be  kept  for  eight  or  ten  days  where  they  can  not  have  access 
to  any  food.  The  author  remarks  that  when  trout  have  been 
recently  captured  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  very 
soon  becomes  turbid,  and  unfit  for  their  preservation,  but  that 
after  a  few  days  this  tendency  disappears.  It  is  also  consid- 
ered objectionable  to  transport  male  with  female  fishes  near 
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the  spawning  season,  as  the  former  are  apt  to  discharge  tbeir 
milt,  and  thus  aff«ot  the  water. —  Circitlar  I>.  Fitckerei-Ve- 
rein,  1873,  VTI.,  246. 

STOCEiyC   A   POND  IN   UTAH  'WITH   EELB. 

A.  P.  Ilockwood,  a  fish-oulturiat  in  Utah,  placed  five  hun- 
dred silver  eels,  received  from  the  East,  in  Zion'e  Co-operative 
Fish  Pond,  in  Salt  Lake  County.  This  discharges  into  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Jordan  Kiver,  which  connects  Utah  Lake  with 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Utah  papera  announce  the  capture,  on 
the  12th  of  August  last,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frovo  River, 
of  an  eel  two  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  one  pound  seven 
ounces,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  stock  referred  to. 

I>B6TB[rCri0N  OF   F16U   ON  THE   ORBGOH  COAST  BT  NITBO- 
GLTCEBINZ. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Chase  comiDunioates  au  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  an  account  of  the  destructioa  of  fish  on  the 
Oregon  coast  by  means  of  the  explosion  of  iiitro-glycerioe. 
In  this  he  remarks  that  some  of  the  fish  are  killed  outriglil 
by  this  explosion,  while  others  appear  to  be  simply  stunned, 
and  that  in  several  instances,  after  having  fish,  appai-cntly 
dead  for  half  an  hour,  scaled,  the  intestiaes  taken  out,  and 
prepared  for  cooking  {the  head,  however,  remaining  on  the 
body),  they  began  to  flop  around  as  briskly  aa  if  just  taken 
from  the  water.  


BTEBLET  FROM  ST.  PtTTEBSBtJRa  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  AQrABIOM. 

An  interesting  occurrence  to  British  fish-cuiturista  took 
place  in  the  arrival  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium,' on  the  16th 
of  September,  of  nine  living  sterlets  from  St.  Petersburg, 
brought  by  the  British  steamer  Iheina.  These  were  taken 
in  the  Volga  River,  and  brought  in  the  well  of  a  boat  four- 
teen hundred  miles  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  sterlet  is  a  small 
species  of  stui^eon,  very  much  prized  in  Russia,  where  it  is 
considered  superior  even  to  the  tnrbot.  Its  introduction  into 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  subject  will  receive  due  attention  from  the 
authorities. — 2  A,  Septemba-  26, 1 874, 243. 
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HODIFlCAXIOir   OF  KLINEBBFDBB'   GALVANIC   OAB  -  LIGHTER. 

The  esseDtial  featnre  of  this  improvement  by  Baron  Olden- 
hausen,  of  Yienn»,  coneiBtB  in  the  employment  of  a  sudden 
increase  of  prcMure  —  a  gradual  increase  having  no  effect  — 
and  in  the  attachment  of  a  second  burner  beneath  the  princi- 
pal one,  which  is  ignited  by  the  heated  platinum  ppiral,  and  is 
automatically  extinguished  after  it  has  ignited  the  principal 
burner.  Mercury  and  floats  are  employed  for  extinguishing 
the  accessory  and  principal  flames.  Although  ingenious  and 
effective,  the  apparatus  seems  too  complicated  for  gener- 
al introduction  for  street  lamps. — S  C,  DeeeaAer  18,  1873, 
fiOQ. 


IMPROVED  I 

The  system  of  cleotncal  illumination  invented  by  the  Rus- 
sian Ladiguin  ia  attracting  much  attention  from  technolo- 
gists, as  furnishing  a  very  important  improvement,  both  as 
to  economy  and  brilliancy.  Id  the  old  method  the  electric 
spark  was  passed  between  two  pieces  of  burning  charcoal, 
each  joined  to  a  copper  wire  connected  with  the  electric  ma- 
chine, separate  machines  being  necessary  for  each,  and  the 
light  obtained,  although  powei-ful,  being  very  difficult  of  reg- 
ulation, and  continually  intemipted,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  consumption  of  the  charcoal  points  from  exposure  to 
the  air. 

In  the  new  method  only  one  piece  of  charcoal  or  other  bad 
conductor  ia  required,  which,  being  attached  to  a  wire  con- 
nected with  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  is  placed  in  a  glass 
tube,  from  which  the  air  is  exhansted  and  replaced  by  a  gas 
which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  will  not  combine  with  the 
charcoal.  This  tube  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  ma- 
chine being  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  small  steam-engine, 
the  charcoal  becomes  gradually  and  equally  heated,  and  emits 
a  soft,  steady,  and  continuous  light,  which,  by  a  most  simple 
contrivance,  can  be  strengthened  or  weakened  at  the  option 
of  those  employing  it,  its  duration  being  dependent  solely 
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on  the  electric  carrent,  which,  of  course,  wtlt  last  as  long  as 
the  inachiDe  is  kept  in  motion. 

By  this  invention  of  Ladigiiin  it  is  claimed  that  one  ma- 
chine, worked  hy  a  small  three  horse-power  engine,  is  capa- 
ble of  ligliting  many  fauDdrede  of  lauterno,  thus  exhibiting  an 
enormous  advantage  and  profit  from  its  nse.  It  promises  to 
be  especially  valnable  from  the  absence  of  any  damage  aris- 
ing from  explosion  or  the  emisdon  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  or  the  accidental  escape  of  gas. 
It  is  asserted  that  an  equal  amount  of  light  for  the  puipose 
of  house  or  street  illumination  can  be  obtained  at  one  fiAh 
the  cost  of  gas.— 22  A,  1873,  562. 

OAS-BUBNEB  WITH   FLATINUK   ATTACHHBNT. 

A  large  part  of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  is  lost  in 
using  an  ordinary  burner,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
inteiior  of  the  flame  is  too  low  to  effect  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon.  It  is  claimed  that  this  can  be  reme- 
died, according  to  a  i-ecent  Belgian  patent,  by  introducing  a 
strip  of  platinum  between  the  openings  of  a  common  fish-tail 
burner,  against  which  the  gas  plays,  and  which,  when  heated, 
causes  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas,  and  at  tbje  same 
time  diminishes  its  flow.  Careful  photometric  experiments, 
it  is  said,  fix  the  illuminating  power  at  double  that  of  the 
same  amount  of  gas  consumed  with  an  ordinary  burner. 
The  accidental  bending  of  the  platinum  is  prevented  by  four 
copper  wires  attached  to  the  burner. 

A  similar  object  is  accomplished  with  the  ordinary  fish-tail 
burner  by  slipping  or  screwing  a  cap,  with  a  silt  in  the  top, 
over  it.  The  gas  is  discharged  into  the  very  small  cavity 
thus  formed,  and  is  ignited  after  passing  through  the  slit. — 
18  C,Septemb&-  16,1673,  1161. 

FURIFIC^LTION   OF  EXPENDED  LCBBICATIKG   OH. 

To  accomplish  this,  procure  a  tub  of  about  sixteen  gallons' 
capacity,  supplied  with  one  spigot  at  the  bottom  and  one 
about  four  inches  above,  and,  placing  in  it  6^  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  introduce  2000  grains  of  chromate  of  potash,  1540 
of  soda,  1920  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  3840  of  common 
salt.  Then  add  fifty  qnarts  of  the  oil  to  be  purified,  stir  well 
for  five  to  ten  minutes,  allow  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
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week  in  a  warm  place,  and  then  draw  off  the  clear  oil  by  the 
upper  spigot. — 9  C,July,l873, 109, 


BBILLIANCY   OP  GAS  FROM  DISTILLATION   OP  THE   PINS, 

According  to  Professor  Benevides,  of  Tisbon,  gas  obtnined 
by  distillation  from  the  pine-tree  is  much  more  Inminons 
than  that  from  coal,  the  difference,  according  to  careful  com- 
parison, being  as  five  to  one.  The  density  is  about  twice  as 
great.  It  is  rich  in  carbon,  and  requires  special  burners,  with 
very  small  apertures,  so  as  to  bum  without  smoke  or  offen- 
sive smell, in  this  respect  resembling  petroleum.— 18,4,00- 
lober  6,1813,60.  


r   OP  PETROLEUM  FLAHBS. 

A  writer  in  Xes  Mbndee  qnotes  from  Ommeganck,  of  Ant- 
werp, a  very  curions  and  perhaps  valuable  method  of  exlin- 
guUhing  the  flames  of  burning  petroleum — flames  upon  which 
water  eeems  to  be  without  effect.  Chloroform,  this  wnter 
asserts,  is  absolutely  non-inflammRble,  and  mixed  with  pe- 
troleum in  the  proportion  of  one  eixth  will  i-ender  the  latter 
also  incombustible.  More  than  this,  if  a  liter  of  petrolenm 
be  poured  into  a  shallow  dish,  so  as  to  expose  a  surface  of  a 
hundred  square  centimeters,  and  then  ignited,  fifty  cnbio 
centimeters  of  chloroform  cast  upon  the  flames  will  extin- 
guish them,  and  render  the  remainder  incapable  of  reignition. 
In  this  case  the  qnantity  of  petroleum  would  be  nearly  fif- 
teen times  that  of  the  chloroform.  If  similar  results  can  be 
obtained  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  obviously  desirable  for 
vesncls  laden  with  petroleum  to  carry  also  a  supply  of  chlo- 
roform. To  be  sure,  the  expense  of  the  latter  substance 
might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  an  obstacle,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  better  to  expend  a  reasonable  sum  in  this 
way  than  to  lose  a  vastly  more  valuable  property  in  the 
flames.— 3  B,AprU  30, 1874,  780. 

SAFE   AND  CHEAP   BED-PI&B. 

The  mixture  for  red-fire,  generally  composed  of  nitrate  of 
strontia,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphur,  frequently  ignites 
spontaneously,  especially  when  flowers  of  sulphur  or  imper- 
fectly dried  nitrate  are  employed.  Tlie  following  mixture, 
which  can  be  prepared  comparatively  cheaply  as  well  as 
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safely,  is  free  from  such  a  teodency,  and  buroe  with  excellent 
effect,  quietly,  aud  comparatively  slowly,  and  even  when 
strewn  upon  the  damp  gronnd :  one  pari,  by  weight,  of  shel- 
lac, and  tour  of  thoroughly  dried  nitrate  of  strontia  are  well 
mixed,  in  an  unpalvenzed  conditiou,  in  a  tin  disfa,  and  heated 
to  the  melting-point  of  the  ahellac,  and  the  semi-jiiBed  mass 
is  pnlverized  after  cooling. — 6  C,  1674,  XUL,  108. 

MAIMTBHANCE   OF  A   UNIFOHH  TBHPEKATUBB. 

General  Morin  has  proposed  a  method,  both  simple  and 
inexpensive,  of  maintaining  a  temperature  as  constant  as 
possible  in  a  given  locality  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  principle  he  announces  is  simply  that  of  regular- 
ly renewing  the  air  of  any  given  place  by  causing  cool  air 
of  a  constant  temperature  to  flow  into  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
moderate  aspiration.  In  order  to  obtain  this  cool  air,  he 
states  that  at  a  depth  of  about  seventy  feet  in  the  earth  the 
temperature  is  constant,  and  that  it  is  to  this  fact  that  is  due 
the  uniform  temperature  of  several  French  public  halls  al- 
luded to  by  him,  which  kk  supplied  with  air  drawn  throngh 
subterranean  galleries.  He  gives,  also,  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  air,  at  a  given  temperature,  necessary 
to  be  introduced  into  any  apartment  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a 
uniform  condition  (somewhat  cooler  than  the  average  sum- 
mer temperature),  and  shows  that  to  maintain  such  a  tem- 
perature it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  deep  caves,  expensive  to  construct  and  to  keep  free 
from  watery  infiltrations;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  rooms  one  can  establish  the  reservoir 
of  cold  either  at  the  level  of  the  soil  or  at  a  moderate  depth 
beneath  it,  giving  it  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  snnlight,  and  in 
which  a  temperature  a  little  lower  than  that  of  spring-time 
can  be  maintained  without  inconvenience. — 6  S^  Nowtnber, 
1873,743.  

WOODEN  SOLES   FOB  SBOBS. 

Wooden  shoe-soles  are  manufactured  by  B&hme,  of  Sohan- 
dau,  by  means  of  a  machine  specially  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  internally  have  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  when 
attached  to  leather  uppere  form  shoes  not  only  as  elegant  in 
appearance,  but  as  comfortable,  it  is  said,  as  those  with 
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leather  soles,  from  wbiob,  indeed,  they  can  not  be  distin- 
guished, although  costing  only  half  as  much,  Wom-ont 
Boles  can  be  replaced  at  a  trifling  cost,  tbe  same  uppers  out- 
lasting two  or  three  sole^  Red  or  white  beacb  wood  is 
mainly  used  in  tbeir  manufacture. — 34  (7,  XVIII.,  164. 

WASHING  COTTON   GOOI>S  WnHOUT  INJUBINO   TUB  COLOR. 

Add  to  rain-water  so  hot  that  the  band  can  not  be  held  in 
it  an  amount  of  wheat  bran  equal  tn  weight  to  one  eighth 
of  the  fabric  to  be  cleansed,  and  after  stirring  well  for  Ave 
minntes  add  the  goods;  stir  tbem  about  with  a  clean  stick, 
and  bring  tbe  whole  to  a  boil.  Allow  this  to  cool  until  the 
articles  can  be  washed  out  as  usual,  after  which  rinse  them 
well,  and  dry.  They  will  be  as  pure  as  if  soap  had  been 
used,  and  it  is  said  that  tbe  colors  will  be  uuinjured. — 26  C, 
1874,  L,  4.  

BEHOTAL  OF   BUST  STAINS  FBOH  FABBICS. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  so  desirable  in  domestic  econ- 
omy,moisten  the  spot  with  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt  in  a  few 
drops  of  hot  water,  and  after  a  few  minutes  rub  it  in  welt 
and  moisten  again.  Next  fill  a  tin  vessel  with  boiling  water 
and  set  it  on  the  stained  space  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after- 
ward wash  out  in  soft  water.  If  the  spot  be  old  and  not  easi- 
ly removed,  the  operation  mast  be  repeated.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  articles  thus  treated  washed  at  once. — 25  C,  1873,214. 


PBETBNTnfO   BENZINE  STAINS   ON  CLOTHINO. 

Tlie  brown  marginal  stain  generally  left  after  the  use  of 
benzine  or  naphtha  for  removing  grease  from  clothing  may  . 
be  prevented  by  strewing  gypsum  or  lycopodium  upon  the 
cloth  immediately  aiYer  the  removal  of  the  grease-spot,  as  far 
as  the  material  is  moist,  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  simply 
brushing  off  tbe  powder.— 9  C,Jvly,  1873, 109. 

DBT  CLEANINQ  WITH  TCBPBNTINE   AND   ITS  PURIFICATION. 

Articles  to  be  cleaned,  except  those  of  silb,  velvet,  plush, 
etc,  are  nibbed  on  a  sharp,  tinned  washboard  five  to  eight 
minutes  in  turpentine  of  the  finest  quality,  in  a  tin-lined 
wooden  Teasel,  and  after  being  placed  in  a  centrifugal  ma- 
chine, and  then  hung  np  for  two  hours  in  a  drying-room  at 
T 
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133°,  they  will  be  odorUes  and  clean.  For  silk,  velvet, plush, 
eta,  Venetian  turpeutine  is  applied  by  gently  rubbiog  spots 
of  paint,  tar,  etc.,  with  a  good  sponge  or  woolen  rag.  Tur- 
pentine that  has  beeome  turbid  by  nse  may  be  purified  by 
Htirring  it  well  witb  -j-^  of  its  vohinie  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  settle  overnight,  and  then,  as  a  precaiitiouary 
measure,  filtering  it  through  a  felt  bag.  A  beautiful  bluish 
tint  can  be  imparted  to  pure  white  goods  by  tinting  the  ben- 
sdne  employed,  by  adding  to  it  some  benzine  wUicb  has  been 
colored  by  steeping  in  it  a  piece  of  cotton  colored  with  ani- 
line bine.— 26  C,  1874,  vi.,  62. 

DRY   OK  CHEUICAL   CLEA.N1K0   'WITH   BENZINE. 

Scouring  with  benzine  has  proved  to  be,  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  very  best  methods,  since  the  end  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished without  shrinkage  or  injuiious  effect  upon  the  color 
or  finish,  so  that  the  most  elegant  garments  need  not  be  token 
apart,  nor  lace  nor  velvet  trimmings  be  taken  off;  while 
with  men's  clothing  it  is  not  noticeable  that  they  have  been 
washed.  The  articles,  freed  from  dust  and  dirt  by  beating 
them  while  dry,  are  first  simply  thoroughly  moistened  with 
benzine  in  a  tinned-copper  or  stone-ware  vessel,  and  well 
squeezed  in  it  with  the  hands,  silk  pieces,  ribbons,  and  heav- 
ier portions  that  may  require  it,  being  brushed  well  on  a  zinc- 
covered  table  supplied  with  a  tube  beneath  for  re-collecting 
the  benzine.  The  deepest  stains  are  marked  and  treated 
more  thoroughly.  The  articles  are  similarly  ti'eated  in  a 
second  bath  of  benzine,  and  then  carefully  dried  in  a  centrif- 
ugal machiue  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  benzine  being 
re-collected  in  a  vessel  beneath.  On  removal  from  it  thoy 
are  smoothed  out  and  hung  in  a  warm  drying-room,  with  ac- 
cess of  air.  It  will  require  ten  to  twelve  hours,  after  they 
are  dry,  to  remove  the  odor  completely.  Since  benzine  acts 
principally  upon  fatty  matter,  stains  of  street  mud,  etc,  may 
remain,  and  must  be  removed  by  gently  rubbing  with  n  soil 
sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  to  which  a  little  alcohol  has 
been  added,  and  then  drying  with  a  soft  silk  cloth.  Sugar, 
champagne,  and  egg  stains  are  also  removed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  the  color  is  brought  up  again  with  a  little  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol  in  water,  the  spots  being  well  rubbed  onL 
Blood  spots  are  treated  similarly.     In  all  these  cases  the 
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foitnation  of  niai^tDal  stains  around  the  spots  most  be  pre- 
vented by  tliorougb  use  of  the  soft  sponge  and  aoft  silk  cloth. 
An  avticle  that  still  retains  decided  stains  is  bmsbed  with  a 
cold  decoction  of  soap-baric,  to  which  some  alcohol  has  been 
added,  and  is  then  qnickly  passed  through  water,  and  then 
through  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  dried 
rapidly.  Kid  gloves  ai-e  well  rubbed  with  the  haods,  sepa- 
rately, in  benzine,  each  finger  being  then  rubbed  on  a  stretch- 
er with  a  rag,  and  after  being  blown  up  they  are  hung  up  to 
dry.  Articles  treated  with  benzine  need  but  little  subsequent 
finishing,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  applying  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  arahic  in  water,  and  a  little  alcohol,  uniformly, 
with  a  rag,  and  ironing.  Portions  of  coats  that  have  been 
taken  apart  need  simply  be  stretched  and  moistened  uniform- 
ly with  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  dry  rapidly.  Heavy  cloth, 
velvet,  etc:,  after  being  well  steamed,  are  treated  on  the  wroug 
aide  with  so  little  dressing  (beet  of  tragacanth)  that  it  does 
not  go  through,  and  are  then  placed  on  tbe  finishing  frame  or 
warm  drum.  White  furs  and  angora  tassels  are  passed  im- 
mediately from  the  benzine  through  pnlverized  chalk,  and 
allowed  to  di'y,  and  are  then  beaten  out,  when  the  leather 
will  remain  elastic  and  tbe  far  look  well.  Benzine  that  has' 
become  turbid  by  nse  may  be  pnrified  by  thoroughly  stirring 
tendi-ops  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  about  two  bncketfuls  of  it,  and 
allowing  it  to  settle.  The  operations  must  of  course  not  be 
conducted  near  the  lamp  or  fire,  on  account  of  the  combaati- 
bility  of  benzine. — 26  C,  1B74,  vi.,  52. 


r  FOR  REKDERINO  CORKS  TIGHT. 

The  corks  should  be  brushed  several  times  with  a  mixture 
of  ft  solution  of  shellac,  of  the  consistency  of  simp,  prepared 
by  tbe  aid  of  heat,  and  with  a  similar  solution  of  caoutchouc 
in  benzine,  separately  pi-epared ;  care  being  taken  that  one 
coat  is  perfectly  dry  before  another  is  laid  on. — 5  C,  1874, 
XIX.,  152.  

RKUOVINQ    GRKASE-BPOTS   WITH   BENZINE. 

The  usual  method  of  moistening  the  spot  w:th  benzine  or 
turpentine,  and  rubbing  with  a  rag,  often  until  the  nap  is 
completely  removed,  produces  at  best  a  very  transitory  ef- 
fect, the  spot  reappearing,  if  any  thing,  larger  and  more  tin- 
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lightly  after  dust  aettlea  npon  it.  The  only  proper  way  to 
completely  remove  the  grease  is  to  lay  the  soiled  part  of  the 
garment  npon  several  folds  of  white  blotting-paper,  moisUn 
it  thoroughly  with  benzine  or  turpentine,  place  several  folda 
of  blotting-paper  npon  it,  and  presa  with  a  cold  iron.  The 
operation  should  not  be  conducted  near  a  naked  flame,  since 
ben^ne  is  very  volatile  and  combustible. — 9  (7,i/i</y,  1873, 100. 

BLEACHIKO  SHELLAC  BT   BONB-BLACE  AND  8UMUGHT. 

Shellac  bleached  by  the  ordinary  process  affords  a  polish 
for  light  woods,  etc.,  that  is  brittle  and  liable  to  peel  off, 
while  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  chlorine  causes  metallic  in- 
laying to  become  dim.  These  defects  may  be  avoided  by  a 
different  mode  of  bleaching — namely,  by  adding  floe  granu- 
lated bone-black  to  the  solution  of  shellac  in  ninety  per  cent, 
alcohol  until  a  thin,  pasty  mass  is  formed,  and  exposing 
this  for  several  days  to  direct  sanlight,  occasionally  phaking 
it  thoroughly,  and  filtering  when  sufficiently  bleacbed. — 6  C, 
1873,  JXrvL,  288.  

SBW  ITALIAN  UBTHOD  FOB  PBB3BBTIMG   GBAPES. 

It  is  said  that  i^rape  clusters  can  be  preserved  until  Kaster, 
as  fresh  and  palatable  as  when  cut,  by  gathering  them  in 
small  quantities,  on  clear,  dry  days,  removing  any  decayed 
berries,  fuming  them  with  benzine,  and  laying  them  (not  in 
contact,  however)  between  fine  corn-leaves,  in  drawers  or 
trays  carefully  closed  agunst  the  air  and  dust. — 9  C,  Jufy, 
1873,  106.  

NBW  UBTHOD  FOB  PBBSBBVING   HEAT. 

According  to  Endemann,  meat  cut  in  slices  and  placed  in 
a  room  the  air  of  which  is  heated  to  140°,  and  only  allowed 
to  enter  and  escape  through  cotton  filters,  becomes  so  dry 
in  three  hours  that  it  can  be  gronnd,  and,  since  the  albumen 
and  fibvinc  are  not  coagulated,  it  loses  none  of  its  nutritive 
properties. — S  (7, 1673,xzxix.,  312. 

WINDHADSEX  BEFSIQEBAT1KG  UACHINBa 

It  is  Stated  that  in  New  Orleans  several  refrigerating  ma- 
chines of  the  Windhausen  pattern,  which  operate  by  expand- 
ing compressed  «r,  have  been  constructed  that  are  compe- 
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tent  to  expand  and  deliver  continoously  150,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hoar,  at  a  temperatui-e  of  from  30°  to  35°  below 
zero,  Fahr.  If  the  actual  work  accord  with  these  represen- 
tations, it  seems  probable  tbat  machines  upon  this  principle, 
being  free  from  the  drawbacks  and  diflicultiea  attendant 
'  upon  the  nse  of  chemical  snbstances  in  refrigeration,  must  in 
time  supplant  them.  

DETECnON  OF  CHICOBT  IS  A   DBCOCTIOM  OF   COFFKB. 

It  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Polj-technio  So- 
ciety, in  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  a  trustwoithy  teat  for  chicory 
in  boiled  coffee,  that  a  decoction  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
chicory  root  ia  not  precipitated  by  aesqui-salts  of  iron,  but 
retains  its  color,  while  the  brown  coloring  matter  of  coffee  ia 
changed  by  a  solution  of  aesqui-aulphate  of  iron  to  a  light 
green,  and  ia  partially  precipitated  in  bluish-green  flakes. 
In  a  mixed  decoction  of  both,  after  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  iron  salt  the  liquid  above  the  piecipitate  retains  a 
browDiBh-yellow  color,  according  to  the  amonnt  of  chicory 
present.  The  separation  of  the  precipitate  may  be  hastened 
by  rendering  the  colored  liqaid  alightly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia.—16  (7, 1873,  XXIV.,  383. 

MUTTON  WINS   OF  THB   CHINES  S. 

Among  the  .peculiar  preparations  of  the  Mongolians  and 
Chinese  are  ceitain  animalized  liquids,  which  consist  of  tho 
fiesh  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  sheep,  dogs,  deer, 
snakea,  etc.,  macerated  in  distilled  liquors,  with  various  other 
ingredients,  as  sugar,  honey,  raisins,  milk,  etc,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  boiling  under  considerable  pressure.  The  liquid 
thus  prepared  has  a  very  strong  odor  of  the  animal  sub- 
stances used,  and  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  very  much  in 
vogne  as  a  medicine  for  curing  various  diseases. — Jownal 
Nw-th  China  Branch  Roy.  AsiatK  8oc,  1873,  VIL,  237. 

WTME  HADE   Wrm   TKABT, 

According  to  Erckmann,  yeast  wine  is  prepared  as  follows : 
2ei  gallons  of  thick  yeast  ai-e  stirred  with  63  gallons  of 
water,  a  solution  of  165  ponnds  of  potato  sugar  and  4.4 
pounds  of  tartaric  acid  in  70.2  gallons  of  water,  having  a 
temperature  of  100°  to  130°,  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  fcr- 
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DieDted  at  66°  to  77°,  as  a  rule  about  two  to  three  weeks,  anil 
then  decauted  into  fresh  caskB,  and  half  a  galloD  of  90  per 
ceut.  alcohol,  free  from  fuael-oil,  and  3^  ounces  of  taimin  are 
added  to  each  26^  gallons.  After  staDding  four  weeks  it  be- 
comes clear,  and  is  decanted  into  fresh  sulphurized  casks, 
and,  if  necessary,  clarified  in  the  usaal  way  with  isiDglaaa. 
The  color  may  be  deepened  by  sngar-color,  and  the  quality 
improved  by  the  addiiion  of  glycerine,  and  still  moi'e  by  ad- 
dition ofi-aieins;  the  latter,  freed  from  stems,  being  crushed, 
boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  added  to  the  fermentiug 
viae.  The  acidity  of  the  product  should  reach  0.6  per  cent., 
to  which  it  may  be  brought,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of 
tartaric  acid. — 28  C,  May,  1874,  395. 

BBA7IDY   FSOM   SAWDUST, 

Zetterlund,  after  boiling  9  cwt.  of  sawdust  with  7  cwt.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.18,  and  30.7  cwt.  of  water,  under 
presGiii-e  of  lees  than  2  pounds  to  the  inch,  found  3.33  per 
cent,  of  the  mass  to  be  grape  sugar ;  and  with  2^  hours  of 
further  boiling,  4.38  per  cent.,  or  19.67  per  cent,  of  the  saw- 
dust, to  be  grape  sugar — an  amount  he  was  unable  to  exceed. 
After  neutralizing  the  acid  with  lime  until  the  cooled  mssfa 
contained  but  i  per  cent,,  according  to  Lildei-sdorfTs  test,  at 
66°  a  ferment  made  of  20  pounds  of  bruised  malt  was  added. 
Id  96  houra  f'^rmentation  was  complete,  and  distillation  aflbrd- 
ed  61  quarts  of  brandy  of  50  per  cent,,  at  59°,  perfectly  free 
from  odor  or  taste  of  turpentine,  and  of  very  agreeable  flavor. 
He  considers  it  probable  that  the  process  might  be  success- 
ful on  a  large  scale  if  the  amount  of  water  and  time  of  boil- 
ing (two  important  factors  in  the  production  of  sugar)  were 
accurately  determined  by  experiments.  By  conversion  of 
all  the  cellulose  into  sngar,  each  hundred- weight  of  air-dried 
sawdust  would  yield  at  least  27.4  quarts  of  50  per  eenC 
brandy. — 18  C,  June  8, 1874,  399. 

FASTEUB  FROCKSB   FOR  HAKINS  UKALTBBABLB  BEEK. 

Pasteur,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  has  recently  given  a 
method  for  preparing  an  unalterable  beer;  that  is,  a  beer 
which  will  not  turn  sour  or  spoil  upon  keeping.  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  two  facts  as  preliminary  to  this  process. 
In  the  first  place,  says  Pasteur,  all  the  objectionable  changes 
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which  beer  or  must  undergo  ai-e  due  to  the  action  of  minute 
microscopic  organisms,  vibrioues,  bacteria,  etc.,  whose  germs 
are  carried  in  the  air,  are  contained  in  the  materials  used,  or 
are  found  adhering  to  the  utensils  employed  in  the  brewery. 
In  the  second  place,  under  all  the  methods  of  brewing  com- 
monly employed,  every  must,  every  yeast,  and  every  beer 
contain  these  germs.  Without  their  presence  beer  can  only 
undergo  alcoholio  fermentation,  and  possibly  some  miuor 
changes  which  may  in  certain  cases  improve  its  quality,  and 
in  other  coses  produce  nothing  worse  than  vapidity.  The 
thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  a  must  free  from 
objectionable  germs,  and  to  ferment  it  by  meaus  of  a  yeast 
similarly  pure.     Pasteur  proceeds  as  follows: 

The  must,  prepared  by  the  ordinary  methods,  is  heated 
very  hot  in  order  to  destroy  all  germs  contained  in  it.  It  is 
then  inclosed  in  a  vat  provided  with  a  tight  cover,  whose  in- 
terior commuiiicateH  with  the  outer  air  only  through  two 
vertical  tubes.  At  one  of  these  tubes  a  current  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  allowed  to  enter,  its  exci'ss  being  discharged  by 
the  other.  In  this  vat,  thus  sheltered  from  all  germs  which 
might  otherwise  get  in  from  the  air,  the  must  is  allowed  to 
cool.  Tlie  next  step  is  to  add  the  yeast;  and  the  main 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  this  pnra.  This  is  done  in  a  way 
which  Pasteur  does  not  describe  in  detail,  but  which  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  yeast  plant  multiplies  more  rap- 
idly in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  than  in  carbonic 
acid,  while  almost  the  contrary  is  true  of  the  objectionable 
germs.  A  little  of  this  pure  yeast  once  obtained,  it  can  be 
preserved  indefinitely,  and  permitted  to  multiply  in  appai-atus 
BO  constructed  as  to  shelter  it  from  the  germs  floating  in  the 
sir.  The  yeast,  free  from  these  germs,  being  added,  without 
contact  of  the  air,  to  the  ninst  likewise  free  from  germs,  alco- 
holic fermentation  sets  in.  A  beer  is  thus  obtained  which, 
when  finished,  no  longer  offers  a  favorable  medium  for  the 
development  of  the  above-mentioned  microscopic  organisms. 
It  can  be  preserved,  as  is  usual,  in  barrels  or  bottles,  and  for 
an  indefinite  time,  even  without  the  use  of  ioe.  Even  high 
temperatures  do  not  affect  it  unfavorably.  It  undergoes 
only  those  changes  which  are  commonly  produced  by  age, 
and  which  are  positive  improvements  rather  than  the  re- 
verse.   The  employment  of  ice-houses  is  thus  avoided,  the 
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expense  of  the  ice  saved,  and  a  beer  of  superior  qnality  pro- 
auced,— 6  S,  November  17, 1873, 1140. 


I   OF  PICRIC  ACID  TS  BEER. 

The  method  for  detecting  picric  acid  in  beer,  saggested  by 
Pohl,  according  to  Bnmner,  will  indicate  the  presence  of  one 
sixty-fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  acid  in  a  pint  of  beer,  if  conduct- 
ed as  follows :  Immerse  a  pieeeof  white  woolen  yarn  in  the 
beer,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  on  a  water-bath.  Since 
extractive  matter  will  be  precipitated  by  picric  acid,  and  will 
impart  a  dirty,  brownish- yellow  coloration  to  the  yam,  treat 
the  latter  with  warm  dilute  ammonia  water,  which  will  ex- 
tract all  tlie  picric  acid ;  filter,  and  concentrate  the  solution 
on  a  water-bath  to  a  email  volume,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  smallest  trace  of  picric  acid  will 
be  indicated  by  a  red  coloration,  due  to  the  formation  of  iso- 
pnrpurate  of  poCaaaium. — 5  C,  1873,  iLV.,  360. 

DETECTION   OF  FOREIGN  BITTER  FRIMCIPLES   IN  BEBB. 

The  following  method  for  the  detection  of  alkaloids  and 
other  poisoDons  substances  and  bitttr  principles  in  beer,  em- 
ployed by  Dragendorff,  is  also  followed  by  Kubicki,  on  ac- 
count of  its  simplicity  and  iuexpensivenesa.  The  liqnid  to  be 
invcatigated  was  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  the  consist- 
eucy  of  sirup,  3  to  4  times  its  volume  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
was  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain,  withoat 
beating,  for  24  hours,  in  order  that  the  gum,  dextrine,  albu- 
men, etc,  might  separate.  It  was  then  filtered,  and  the  alco- 
hol was  completely  distilled  ofT.  The  residual  liquid  was  al- 
lowed to  rest,  afler  cooling,  for  10  to  20  honrs,  for  the  separa- 
tion of  any  residue  of  the  above  substances,  and  then  filtered. 
The  filtrate  was  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
shaken  for  half  an  hour  with  about  i  to  J  its  volume  of  pe- 
troleum naphtha,  then  poured  into  a  burette  having  a  glass 
stop-cock ;  and  after  complete  separation  of  the  liquids,  by 
standing,  the  aqneons  portion  was  drawn  off  for  further  treat- 
ment, and  the  petroleum  carefully  washed  with  distilled 
water  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  portions  of  the  aqueous 
liquid,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  tbe  loss  of  cer- 
tain volatile  substances,  and,if  possible,  to  obtain  the  peculiar 
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odor  of  otherB,  althongh  the  latter  ifl  but  imperfectly  accom- 
plislied,  on  account  of  empyreumatic  matter  present  in  the 
beer.  Ti)e  residual  aqueous  liquid  was  afterward  treated 
with  benzine  and  chloroform  in  tfae  same  manner  as  with  the 
petroleum,  and  subsequently  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  repeatedly  extracted  with  .petroleum,  benzine,  and  chli>- 
roform.  The  final  results,  together  with  some  of  those  of 
Dragendorlf,  are  given  in  full  in  the  annexed  table. 

A.  Shaken  with  an  add  aolution, 
I,  Residuum  from  evapomtioD  of  the  petroleum  naphtha 
extract : 

1.  Crystalline,  yellowish,  difficultly  volatilizable.  Tfae  so- 
lution in  sulphuric  auid  remains  yellow ;  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrate  of  potash  color  it  blood-red  on  warming. 
It  colors  cotton  yellow.  Piorie  acid, 

2.  Amorphous,  white,  of  pungent  taste,  and  reddening  tbe 
skin.  Capeicine. 

n.  Residuum  from  evapoi-ation  of  the  benzine  extract : 

1.  Crystalline,  {a)  Not  bitter;  colored  purple  by  caustic 
potash.  Aloetine. 

(A)  Bitter;  colored  yellow  by  caustic  potash;  after  warm- 
ing, brown.  Daphnine. 

2.  Amorphona.  (a)  Colored  reddish-brown  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  precipitated  by  tannin.  Quassine. 

(A)  Gives  the  odor  of  Menyanthis  oil  when  heated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and 
oily  globules  separate.  Menyanthine. 

(c)  Colored  blood-red,  afterward  brownish-red,  by  sniphu* 
ric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  afibrds  a  greenish  solntion ;  aft- 
er warming,  brown  and  turbid,  with  the  separation  of  oily 
globules.  Cnicine. 

(<f )  Brown  solution  with  snlphnric  acid,  sabsequently  vio- 
let. Similar  reactions  with  Frohde's  rei^ent.     Abainthitte. 

(e)  Deep-red  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  beautiful  cher- 
ry-red with  FrOhde's  reagent;  precipitated  yellowish-wliite 
by  tannic  acid.  Colocynthine. 

{/)  Colored  brown  by  sulphurio  acid;  greenish  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  becoming  brown  and  turbid  on  warm- 
ing.  Erythrocentawine.  (?) 

[g)  Colored  pnre  brown  by  snlphnric  acid ;  by  caustic  pot> 
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ash,  yellow ;  on  warming,  browo.  Not  precipitated  by  tannin. 
Colored  red  by  nltrie  acid  of  1,42.  Bp,  gr.     Gentianifie.  (?) 

(Besides,  possibly,  a  residue  of  Capsicine.) 

III.  Itesidu urn  from  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  extract: 

1.  Crystalline,  [a)  Without  alitaloid  reaction.  Gives  a 
beautiful  yellow  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed  with 
niti'ate  of  potash,  then  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
becomes  brick-red.  Picrotoxine. 

{b)  With  alkaloid  reaction.  Opium  alkaloids. 

2.  Amorphous.  Residues  unextracted  by  petroleum  mani- 
festing the  same  reactions  as  in  II.,  viz.,  of  Aloetine  and 
Daphnine ;  also  of  Quassine  and  Cniciue,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Menyaiithine,  inBoluhle  in  ether;  and  of  Absiuthiiie  and 
Colocynthine,  and  the  greater  part  of  Erythrocen taurine, 
soluble  in  ether. 

B.  Shaken  with  an  ammoniacal  aolittion. 

1.  Residuum  from  evaporation  of  the  benzine  extract : 
Cryatalline.     1.  Dilates  the  pupil,    (a)  Its  aqueous  solution 

is  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum.     Its  solution 
io  sulphuric  acid  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  heated. 

Atropine, 
(b)  Pi-ecipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  if  exactly  the 
proper  quantity  of  the  reagent  is  employed.  Syoscyamine. 

2.  Does  not  dilate  the  pnpil.  The  sulphuric-acid  solution 
becomes  blue  with  eerie  oxide.  Strychnine. 

II.  Residuum  from  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  extract: 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  colorless  solution  in  the  cold, 
(a)  The  solution  is  also  but  slightly  colored  by  heating,  and 
after  cooling  is  rendered  violet  by  nitric  acid,  Sesqui-chlo- 
ride  of  iron  renders  the  substance  bine,  and  Frohde's  reagent 
affords  immediately  a  violet  solution  of  iL  Morphine. 

(6)  The  solution  becomes  violet  on  warming.  Papaverine. 

2,  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  grayish-biown  solution,  which 
becomes  blood-red  on  boilincr.  Narceine. 

III.  Hefiidnum  from  evaporation  of  the  amylalcoho!  extract; 
Sulphuric  ncid  forms  a  pure  red  solution  at  once.  Warming 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  biclirumate  of  potash  develops  the 
odor  of  salicylous  acid,  Salicine. 

Unless  the  presence  of  salicine  is  suspected,  this  extract 
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should  not  be  made.  Although  it  might  be  poseiltlc,  as  tlie 
table  suggests,  to  extract  all  tbe  bitter  principles  by  repeat- 
ed shaking  with  benzine,  so  that  the  chlorofurm  extract  would 
manifest  no  reaction,  this  course  would  only  be  of  practical 
value  when  very  small  quantities  of  the  snbstanXtcs  are  in- 
volved ;  and  since  several  of  them  can  be  much  more  readily 
separated  in  the  chloroform  extract,  on  account  of  tbe  action 
of  ethei-  on  that  residuum,  the  repeated  shaking  with  benzine 
should  only  be  employed  when  thei-e  is  renson  to  suspect, 
from  the  pieliminary  investigation,  tbe  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  particular  ad  u  iteration.— 16  C,I}6C.  31, 1873,626. 

USE   OF  SDLPHITE   OF  SODA    IN   DIBTILLEKIKS. 

It  is  Stated,  as  theresultofnumerouaeipenments,  that  the 
employment  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or,  better  still,  the  bisulphite, 
in  steeping  grain  in  distilleries,  increases  the  product  aa  much 
as  the  aqncoua  fiolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  imparting  the  unpleasant  flavor  which  so  materi- 
ally affects  the  price.— 18  C,  December  31, 1873, 831. 

HOOK   OF  TESTING  BUTTBB  FOB  ADULTEBATION. 

The  method  adopted  by  Hooid  for  testing  butter  for  adul- 
terations differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Dr.  Brown,  He  em- 
ploys a  glass  tube  about  eight  inches  long,  and  eight  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  its  length,  narrower 
and  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  for  the  other 
third,  and  closed  at  the  narrow  end.  Into  the  tube  are  intro- 
duced 160  gi-ains  of  butter,  melted  by  means  of  warm  water; 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  light  petroleum-oil  are  added,  and  tbe 
tube  is  shaken  vigorously  and  set  a^ide.  In  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  the  petroleum  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  contains 
all  the  fatty  matters  in  solution.  The  other  constituents  of 
the  butter  collect  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube,  and  their 
volume  may  easily  be  read  off.  For  more  exact  determina- 
tions the  fatty  layer  is  poured  off,  and  the  i-esidue  again 
treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of  petroleum ;  the  whole  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  two  to  three  hours.  Good  butter  con- 
tains from  10  to  14  per  cent,  adulterated  butter  aa  much  as 
40  per  cent  of  impurities,  generally  water.  After  separating 
the  petroleum,  the  undis^nlvetl  portion  may  be  tested  for 
flour,  potato-atai'ch,  etc    Tbe  fatty  solution  ia  tested  by  evap- 
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orating  the  petroleum  completely,  dissolving  15  grains  of  the 
residue  In  seven  cubio  centimeters  of  petrol eum-f<pirit  in  a 
well-closed  flask,  and  placing  the  solution  in  water  at  S0°  to 
60°  Falir.  for  some  hours.  Fats  of  low  meltittg-point  being 
more  soluble  than  those  of  higher  melting-point,  the  batter 
fat  remains  in  solution,  while  snet,  tallow,  and  even  lard,  are 
deposited,  if  present  to  the  exteut  of  more  than  10  per  cent. 
—21  A,  October^  18T3, 1064. 

BPFELT  OF  SALTING   BUTTKB. 

The  well-known  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
all  butter,  without  exception,  is  salted  immediately  on  its 
production,  while  in  the  Southern  countries  none  but  the 
moat  inferior  butter  is  either  sold  or  used  sailed,  led  to  the 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  t)ie  salt  by  Martini.  This  in- 
cluded analyses  of  salted  and  unsulted  butter  by  Professor 
Mailer,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  use  of  salt 
is  advantageous  to  both  the  consumer  and  producer.  The 
weight  of  the  bntter  does  not  seem  to  be  increased  by  the 
salt,  since  the  weight  of  the  liquid  worked  out  about  equals 
that  of  the  salt  added.  The  butter  so  treated  is  also  found 
to  be  but  little,  if  any,  richer  in  fat,  but  to  keep  better  and 
longer,  not  only  on  account  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  the 
salt,  bat  because  it  is  alf>o  partially  fi'eed  from  caseine  and 
milk-sugar,  the  two  ingredients  whicli,  in  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter, impart  the  tendency  to  decomposition.  The  salt  also 
rendera  the  working  of  the  butter  easier,  apparently  by  par- 
tially reducing  the  adhesion  between  the  caseine  and  milk- 
sugar  and  fatly  paiiiules,  thus  facilitaring  the  removal  of  the 
former,  just  as  salt  added  to  pure  milk  will  cause  it  to  filter 
more  rapidly,  while  caseine  and  milk-sugar  pass  into  the  fil- 
trate, some  caseine  remaining  with  the  fat  on  the  filter.  The 
preference  for  nnsalted  butler  in  some  countries  Martini  at- 
tributes entirety  to  unfonnded  prejudice. — 13  C,Nbvemder  1, 
1873,1378.  

lUPROTBD   MOr>B   OP  CONDENSING   MILK. 

■A  simple  and  cheap  method  of  condensing  milk,  devised  by 
6fal,  of  Innsbruck,  consists  in  heating  the  milk  in  a  boiler  to 
from  150°  to  160°,  and  then  pumping  it  up  throngh  pipes,  at 
the  mouth  of  each  of  which  is  a  perforated  rose,  like  that  of 
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a  watering-can.  The  milk  thas  returne  in  separate  thi'eade 
to  the  boiler,  and  in  its  paaaage  the  watery  part  ia  evapo- 
rated. This  method  ia  aaid  to  give  concentrated  milk  qnitc 
as  good  aa  that  by  the  ordinary  proceeaea,  and  with  much  leas 
ttonble  and  expenae. — 18  A,  November  21, 1873, 237. 

FBEPABATIOH   OF  CATUBB  IN  RUSSIA. 

All  of  oar  readers  have  heard  of  caviare  as  a  delicacy  of 
Raasian  origin,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  rich ;  bat  many  of 
them  may  not  be  aware  that  it  ia  simply  the  roe  of  one  or 
more  speuies  of  aturgeon  (sometimes  indeed  of  other  fish) 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  All  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  America  abound  with  sturgeon,  conaiating  of  several  dif- 
ferent species,  some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensions ;  and 
although  in  some  sections  these  are  marketed  and  consumed 
in  considerable  numbers,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  captured  are  either  returned  to  the  water  or  waated, 
no  special  cfibrts  being  made  to  make  use  of  them.  Quite 
recently,  however,  some  firms  on  Lake  Erie  have  undertaken 
the  utilization  of  the  aturgeon,  receiving  immense  numbera 
from  I'aiious  places  on  the  lakes.  They  smoke  the  flesh, 
which  is  cut  up  into  strips,  and  prepare  the  roc. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  the  sturgeon  roes,  and  their  conversion  into  caviare ;  and 
it  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  interested  in  the  trade  to 
know  how  this  is  prepared  in  the  White  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  business.  According  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Schuitz,  two  kinds  are  made :  one  freab  or  grained,  and 
the  other  the  hard  or  preaaed.  In  both  cases,  the  roes  are 
placed  upon  a  web  or  net-work,  with  narrow  raeahes,  forming 
&  kind  of  sieve,  stretched  over  a  wooden  hoop.  (Possibly  a 
fine  wire  gauze  would  answer  a  still  better  purpose.)  The 
fish  eggs  are  then  forced  through  the  meshes  by  pressing  the 
whole  mass  lightly,  until  nothing  is  left  on  the  upper  aurface 
but  the  cellular  tissue,  the  fat,  and  tendons.  The  eggs  fall 
into  a  wooden  receptacle  placed  beneath,  and  are  next  sprink- 
led with  very  fine  salt  of  the  best  quality,  the  mass  being 
stirred  with  a  large  wooden  fork  having  eight  or  ten  teeth. 
The  quantity  of  salt  necessarily  varies,  according  to  the  sea- 
ROD,  iroro  6  to  If ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  August, 
thive  to  five  poauda  of  salt  are  used  to  the  pond  (36  pound*) 
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of  i-oes,  and  1|  to  2^  in  the  winter.    The  less  the  ciaviare  ifl' 
salted,  the  more  it  is  esteemed. 

At  first  the  eggs,  mixed  with  salt,  exhibit  a  pusty  appear- 
ance when  stirred;  but  afler  each  graiu  is  thoroughly  iin- 
pivgnated  with  the  salt,  the  niasa  swells,  aud  wbea  stirred 
there  b  a  slight  rustling,  simitar  to  what  would  be  the  case 
in  the  stirring  of  fine  partivtes  of  glass.  This  is  a  sign  that 
the  preparation  is  complete.  The  caviare  ia  then  placed  in 
casks  of  liiideu  wood,  which  imparts  no  unpleasant  taste,  as 
might  be  the  case  with  most  other  materials. 

To  prepare  the  pressed  caviare,  a  tub  half  filled  with  pickle, 
more  or  less  strong  with  salt,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  season,  is  placed  under  the  net-work.  To  secure  u  thor- 
ough impregnation  of  the  eggs  by  the  pickle,  the  masa  is 
stirred  with  a  wooden  fork,  turning  it  always  from  the  Bsme 
cide.  Then  the  eggs  are  strained  out,  aud  wheu  tlioi-oughly 
drained  a  quantity  of  about  100  pounds  is  placed  in  a  sack, 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  in  order  to  remove  all 
the  pickle,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass,  as 
curd  is  converted  into  cheese.  In  thus  pivp.iring  the  cavinro 
a  nunilwr  of  the  eggs  are  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents runs  off  with  the  picklf,  so  that  for  each  pond  there  is 
a  loss  often  to  twelve  pounds.  Atler  removing  the  pressed 
caviare  from  the  box,  it  is  placed  in  catiks,  holding  about  thir- 
ty pounds,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  napkin  cloth,  on 
which  account,  in  commerce,  this  always  beara  the  name  of 
"  napkin  caviare."  ,Tlie  better  quality  of  the  pressed  caviare 
— that  ia  to  say,  that  which  has  I>een  less  mashed  and  salted — 
is  placed  in  narrow,  cylindrical  cloth  bags,  and  it  is  then 
called  bag  caviare.  Caviare  is  also  transported  in  boxes  of 
tin,  hermetically  sealed.  Fresh  caviare  is  always  preferred 
to  the  pressed,  bnt  is  more  expensive.  Thus,  at  Astraehan, 
fresh  caviare  is  woi-th  fi-om  30  to  35  rubles  (the  valne  of  the 
ruble  is  about  78  cents)  the  pond,  while  the  pressed  is  worth 
only  24.  It  is  much  more  profitable  to  prepare  the  green 
caviare  than  the  pressed,  as  it  brings  a  better  price,  takes 
less  salt,  and  requires  less  labor.  There  are  exported  every 
year  from  Astraehan  abont  1 1,000  ponds  of  caviare,  which 
goes  especially  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

lu  commerce,  the  caviare  from  the  roe  of  the  Beloaga  stnr- 
geon  (Acipenser  huso)  is  more  esteemed  than  that  from  the 
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A.  eteUatug.  The  beat  of  all  is  that  of  the  sterlet  {A.  rulhe- 
niia) ;  but  this  scarcely  entei-s  into  commerce.  The  diSVreiit 
kinds  of  sturgeon  have  roes  difftjring  in  size,  this  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fish,  the  season,  and  the  pailicular 
place  of  capture.  The  roes  of  sturgeon  which  are  taken  in 
the  sea,  between  the  8th  uf  July  and  the  15th  of  August,  are 
allowed  to  remain  only  a  few  honrs  iu  the  pickle,  aud  they 
31-e  then  removed,  and  placed,  without  being  pressed,  in  CHskd 
offive  to  ten  pouds.  If,  on  touching  the  roes,  they  are  tbuud 
to  be  tender,  and  the  ovaries  have  already  begun  to  decay, 
the  roe,  ovaiies,  and  all  are  thrown  into  the  pickle,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  impregnated  with  salt.  This  is  the  most 
inferior  quality,  and  is  shipped  in  casks  of  twenty-seven  pouds 
each,  and  is  worth  only  three  or  four  rubles  per  pond.  This 
is  known  as  summer  cavini-e.  The  total  amount  of  caviare 
obtained  in  the  Caspian  Sea  fisheries  amounts  iu  one  year 
to  139,000  pouds  (iibout  6,020,000  pounds),  worth  1,3BO,000 
rubles,  or  11,103,000. — Report  0/  Aiexander  SchvUz,  Vienna 
Mpotitiott,  1873, 44.  

SPINAL  COLUUN  OF  TBB  BTDBaSOK  AB  AN   ABTICLB   OF  FOOD. 

Among  the  preparations  of  the  sturgeon,  which  is  utilized 
to  BO  great  an  extent  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
one  called  vezigti,  which  consists  simply  of  the  dorsal  cord 
dried.  As  soon  as  the  fish  is  disemboweled  and  the  roe  and 
air-bladder  arc  removed,  a  cut  is  made  along  the  back, 
the  finger  inserted,  and  the  whole  gelatinous  vertebral  col- 
umn taken  out.  This  is  washed  carefully  in  water,  and  com- 
pressed so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  sofl  matter  it  contains; 
afler  which  it  is  dried  from  three  to  eight  days,  accordinir  to 
the  temperature.  It  is  then  made  up  into  pnckcts,  of  which 
TSO  form  a  poud  (36  pounds).  When  boiled,  this  substance 
swells,  and  is  then  cut  up  very  fine  and  used  as  a  composition 
for  excellent  fish-balls.  It  sells  for  (11  to  tl6  per  poud. — 
Mtheriea  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  SJivltz,  1 873, 87. 

UBB   OF  HOBSE-FLESB   IN   FKANCE. 

The  committee  for  intreducing  the  use  of  horse-flesh  into 
France  reports  that,  during  the  first  six  monthn  of  1867,  803 
horses,  asses,  and  mules  were  sold  in  Paris,  the  weight  of 
which  amounted  to  169,000  kilogramme b.     During  the  first 
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BIZ  months  of  1 670,  the  namber  of  animale  amounted  to  1S92, 
or  360,000  kilogram mea ;  while  iu  the  same  period  of  1873, 
6618  animals  were  exposed  in  the  marVets,  the  flesh  alone 
weighing  883,840  kilogi-ammes,  not  counting  the  heart,  braio, 
liver,  tongae,  etc,  which  were  also  used  like  those  of  beef 
cattle  A  similai'  ezteasion  of  the  use  of  horse-flesh  was 
manifested  in  the  provinces.  The  asual  price  paid  hj  the 
butchers  for  these  horses  amounts  to  t2fi  to  $30  each,  the 
animals  being  killed  only  after  their  period  of  utility  haa 
passed,  and  when  they  are  worth  little  or  nothing.  Allow- 
ing $20  as  the  increased  sum  realized  fi'om  each  aninoal  in 
consequence  of  their  conversion  into  food,  we  have  the  food 
resources  of  Paris  alone  increased  by  the  amount  of  9103,720. 
A  simitar  estimate,  based  upon  the  entire  number  of  horaea 
sold  as  food  iu  the  whole  of  France,  indicates  that  the  food 
reaonrces  of  the  country  during  IBT3  will  have  been  iucreased 
to  the  amount  of  (800,000 ;  while  the  saving  to  the  public 
by  the  difierence  between  the  cost  of  borse-flesh  and  the  more 
ezpensive  kinds  is  of  course  much  greater. — H£,Octoder  Ifi, 
1873,669.  

UEAT  BISCUIT, 

A  new  form  of  biscuit  for  troops  was  used  in  the  Russian 
campaign  against  Khiva,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  This 
was  composed  of  one  third  rye  flour,  one  third  beef  reduced 
to  powder,  and  one  third  of  pulverized  sauerkraut.  Great 
relish  for  the  food  and  the  excellent  health  of  those  who  osed 
it  were  characteristic  of  the  Russian  soldiers  throughout  the 
campaign, — l%A,Janiiar>/  24,1874,464. 

FBESHNSSS   OP  BGGS. 

An  egg  is  generally  called  fresh  when  it  has  been  laid  only 
one  or  two  days  in  summer,  and  two  to  six  days  in  wiuter. 
The  shell  being  porous,  the  water  in  the  interior  evaporates, 
and  leaves  a  cavity  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  yolk  of 
the  egg  sinks,  too,  as  may  be  easily  appreciated  by  holding 
it  toward  a  candle  or  the  sun,  and  when  shaken  a  slight  shock 
is  appreciable  if  the  egg  is  not  fi-esh.  To  determine  the  pre* 
cise  age  of  eggs,  dissolve  about  four  ounces  of  common  salt 
in  a  quart  of  pure  water,  and  then  immerse  the  egg.  If  it  is 
one  day  old,  it  will  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but 
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if  three  days,  it  floats  in  the  liqoid  ;  and  if  more  than  five,  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  projects  above  in  proportion  to  its 
incr«li8ed  ttge.—nB,  October  15,1878,55fl. 


I  AND  CRICKET  EXTEEUINATOR. 

An  approved  remedy  for  the  undue  presence  of  these  in- 
sects is  prepared  by  mixiog  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  fine  flour 
with  four  of  white  sugar,  one  part  of  powdered  borax,  and 
one  of  unslacked  lime,  thoroughly  stimng  the  whole  togeth- 
er. Keep  the  powder  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  For  use 
strew  some  of  the  powder  on  paper  placed  in  the  infested 
place  (taking  care  that  no  liquids  remain  uncovered),  and  re- 
peat this  process  several  nights  in  sucoeeeiou. — 0  (7,  July, 
18T3, 101.  

FBETBNTINQ  TUES  FBOIl  ANNOTINQ   HOBSEa. 

According  to  Rochard,  a  French  veterinary  sargeon,  a  sim- 
ple method  of  preventing  flies  from  annoying  horses  consists 
in  painting  the  inside  of  the  ears,  or  any  other  part  especially 
troubled,  with  a  few  drops  of  empyreumatic  oil  of  jnuiper. 
It  is  said  that  the  odor  of  this  substance  is  unendurable  to 
flies,  and  that  they  will  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  parts 
so  anointed.  If  this  treatment  should  accomplish  the  alleged 
result,  it  may  perhaps  be  equally  applicable  in  repelling  mos- 
quitoes from  the  faces  and  hands  of  tourists  and  sportsmen, 
when  passing  through  woods  or  meadows. — iQ'A,  October  \&, 
1873,442,  

ASPHTXIATINO   BUSGLABS. 

The  manufacturers  of  vanlts  and  safes  for  the  preservation 
of  valuables,  and  also  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  enter 
them  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  continue  to  develop  a  vast 
amount  of  ingenuity.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  have  the  tri- 
umphant announcement  of  absolute  security  as  the  result  of 
some  combination  or  constmction,  we  find  that  the  device  has 
been  successftilly  evaded.  All  the  arrangements  of  chitted 
iron  and  other  modes  of  protection  seem  to  be  of  no  value 
against  the  efibrts  of  experienced  "  ci'acksmen,"  and  attention 
now  appears  to  be  directed  toward  the  addition  of  defensive 
weapons  that  shall  maim  or  otherwise  injure  the  intruder. 
One  of  the  most  recent  devices  of  this  kind  conaists  in  what 
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is  called  the  Chemical  Armor  for  Bank  Vaults,  which  is  eo 
adjusted  that,  should  the  interior  of  the  safe  be  peuetrated 
by  violence,  sundry  glass  vials  filled  vith  sulphuric  acid  are 
necessarily  broken,  and  their  contents  dischai^ed  into  pow- 
dered carbonate  of  lime,  reaulting  in  the  instantsneouB  pro- 
duction of  enough  carbonic-scid  gas  to  nitphyxiate  a  regi- 
ment. What  mode  of  defense  will  be  adopted  by  the  oppo- 
site side,  should  this  device  be  carried  out  to  aoy  extent,  re- 
mains to  be  seea. 

»BW   METHOD  OF  SLACOHTBBIXO   ANIUALS. 

Killing  animals  by  the  so-called  boutrole,  first  used  in  Paris, 
and  recently  introduced  into  Vienna,  seema  preferable  to  the 
old  metJiod,  since  an  animal  can  be  instantly  killed  by  a  single 
blow  with  an  iustrament  weighing  scarcely  five  pounds,  in- 
stead of  the  ten  to  fifteen  blows  with  the  heavy  hammer  asu- 
ally  employed.  The  instrument  is  simply  a  very  convenient 
form  of  axe,  with  a  hollow  cylinder  (like  a  gun-wad  punch) 
abont  six  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  its  edge 
ground  sharp,  on  the  end  opposite  the  blade.  A  singlu  blow 
with  this  end  cuts  a  round  hole  in  the  forehead,  and  produces 
instant  death. — 9  C,  November,  1813, 163, 


i  SFOKGES. 

According  to  J.  Stiiide,  sponges  that  have  become  soiled, 
hard,  and  discolored  by  photogiaphic  use,  may  be  again  ren- 
dered perfectly  pure  and  elastic  by  immersion  in  a  wine-col- 
ored solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  then  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (one  part  of  acid  to  ten  of  water),  and  aft- 
erward washed  thoroughly  with  water.  Sufficient  time  should 
be  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  operation. — S  C,  1873, 
XLii.,  336.  

PLASTIC  CARBON   FOB  FILTEBS. 

According  to  Professor  Kletzinsky,  two  mixtures  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  in  practice :  the 
one  consisting  of  60  pails  of  coke,  20  of  animal  carbon,  1 0  of 
charcoal,  and  10  of  pipe-clay ;  the  other  of  10  parts  of  coke, 
30  of  animal  carbon,  20  of  charcoal,  and  40  of  short-fibred 
asbestos.  The  ingredients,  except  the  asbestos,  are  finely 
powdered,  passed  throngh  a  sieve,  and  intimately  mixed  while 
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dry,  and  then  mii:ed  with  as  raucb  molasses  or  sirup  as  raay 
be  necessary  to  furm  a  plastio  mass,  about  as  muuh  as  the 
weight  of  the  dry  powder.  This  dough  is  well  worked,  and 
then  formed  into  cylinders  or  disks,  allowed  to  dry  for  some 
time  at  a  moderate  temperatui'e,  and  then  burned  in  a  care- 
fully heated  muffle,  without  access  of  air.  After  beini^  slow- 
ly cooled,  the  soluble  sails  are  extracted,  and  the  sulphide  of 
iron  decomposed,  by  placing  the  artiule  in  very  dilute  hydio- 
chloric  acid.  The  filter  is  then  thoroughly  washed  in  run- 
ning water,  dried,  and  again  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  well- 
closed  muffle,  and  finally  shaped,  by  turning,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, for  beakei's,  funnels,  etc.  Closed  hollow  vessels  can  be 
formed  by  luting  together  two  suitably  shaped  vessels  of  the 
substance  by  means  of  a  certain  paste.  This  is  prepared  by 
covering  the  turnings  from  the  washed  masses,  thinly,  with 
pure  simp  (made  by  dissolving  refined  sugar  in  half  its  weight 
of  water),  and  triturating  them.  The  edges  of  the  vessels  to 
be  luted  are  first  well  fitted  together,  and  then  coated  with 
the  paste,  so  as  also  to  fill  all  the  seams ;  and  the  whole,  after 
drying  thoroughly,  is  to  be  burned  at  a  dull-red  heat.  While 
the  fused  sugar-carbon  affords  a  vitreous  mass,  the  asbestos 
and  coke  and  coal  give  firmness  and  form  the  framework. 
The  charcoal  removes  especially  fnsel-oil  and  odorous  gases, 
and  the  nitrogenous  animal  carbon  extractive  and  coloring 
matter.  Tubes  of  difierent  materials  can  be  firmly  cemented 
to  the  filtera  by  plastic  sulphur  or  good  cement,  such  as  ia  made 
with  chalk,  clay,  and  water-glass.— 14  C,  1873,  CCIX,  396. 


GLYCGKiyS   F0&  PRESSBYTNO  LEATHEB  fBOH   AUUOMU.CAL 
VAPORS. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  to  the  grease 
naed  for  leather  articles,  exposed  to  the  ammoniacal  exhala- 
tions of  horse  stables,  is  said  to  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
keeping  them  soft  and  pliable. 

INFCBOttiAL   EAKTH  AS   A   NON-CONDOCTOB  OF   HBAT. 

Tripolite  or  infusorial  earth,  being  a  worae  conductor  of 
heat  than  coal-ashes,  and  almost  as  poor  as  fiax-chaff,  and  be- 
ing refractory,  is  adapted  for  walls  of  ice-cellars  and  fire- 
proof safes,  for  casing  steam  boilers  and  pipes,  etc.,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  aifordiiig  protection  against  rats  and 
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mice.  Its  lightDesfi  is  also  a  great  recommendation.  One 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  21^  to  26  pounds ;  the  same  bulk  of 
dry  coal-ashes,  40^  to  42^  pounds ;  and  of  dry  earth,  94  to 
128  pounds.  For  casing  steam-pipes  it  is  mised  with  boiled 
flaxseed.— 13  C',June  1, 1873, 108. 

FB0CSS8   FOB  BBNDINO  GLASS  TUBS& 

The  PolytechnUchet  Notini^U  calls  attention  to  tbe  fact 
that  a  perfectly  round  bend  of  any  curvature  may  be  given 
to  glass  tubes  if  they  are  filled  with  fine  dry  sand  and  closed 
at  both  ends  when  heated  for  bending,  as  by  a  Bunaen  burn- 
er. A  similar  plan  is  available  with  copper  and  lead  tubes. 
—15  C,  iTin.,  286.  

POWDERED  OUH  ABABIC 

According  to  Dr.  Hagar,  gum  arabic,  under  prolonged  dry- 
tug,  preliminary  to  pulverization,  not  only  experiences  a  loss 
of  natural  moisture  {as  high  as  ten  per  cent),  but  also  a 
slight  change  of  properties,  as  indicated  by  its  power  of  re- 
ducing, at  a- gen  tie  heat,  potassic  solution  of  copper.  After  a 
time  it  also  loses  its  ready  solubility  in  water,  and  conse- 
quently oily  emulsions  are  not  as  easily  made  with  it.  Ha- 
gar therefore  advises  that  gnm  arabic  be  kept  only  as  a  mod- 
erately fine  powder,  and  that  in  moist  or  cold  weather  it  be 
dried  no  longer  than  one  day  in  a  warm  place  (about  80°), 
in  which  case  it  will  lose  but  two  per  cent.,  or  at  most  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  weight. — ^ep.  o/Akxander  ScAuUz, 
Vienna  Ex.,  1873,  40.  

EEEFIHG  FLOWBBfi  FREBH. 

According  to  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Agricult- 
ural Society  of  Paris,  cut  flowers  may  be  kept  fresh,  for  from 
fifteen  days  to  a  month,  by  inserting  their  stems  in  water  in 
which  sal  ammoniac  or  ammonia  chloride  has  been  dissolved 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  grains  to  the  quart. — 3  £, 
Decern^  25, 1873,  715.      


BXTAnOKO  TBB  NATUBAL  COLORS   OF  DRIED  FLOWERS. 

Puscher  recommends  sticking  the  stems  in  the  neck  of  a 
glass  funnel,  leaving  tbe  flowers  in  the  wide  portion,  but 
leaving  about  an  inch  from  the  top  unfilled.    The  funnel  ia 
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then  to  be  inverted  over  a  few  drops  of  aqna  ammonia  on  a 
plate.  In  a  few  minntea  moat  blue,  violet,  and  ciimsou  flow* 
ers  change  to  beautiful  green,  dai-k  crimson  to  black  or  dark 
violet,  and  white  to  yellowish.  If  they  are  then  immediate- 
ly placed  in  fresh  water,  they  will  retain  their  new  color  from 
two  to  six  houn>,  according  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  taken 
up,  but  will  gradually  regain  their  original  tints.  The  cus- 
tomary way  of  treating  blue,  violet,  and  red  asters  for  winter 
bouquets  with  nitric  acid  gives  irregular  results,  on  account 
of  the  wax  on  the  leaves,  and  it  is  preferable  to  expose  them 
to  the  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  hanging  them,  tied  in 
pairs  by  their  stems,  heads  downward  on  strings  drawn  across 
the  interior  of  a  close  wooden  box,  upon  the  bottom  of  which 
arc  several  plates  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  two  glass 
windows,  on  opposite  sides,  through  which  the  progress  of 
the  coloration  may  be  noticed,  so  that  the  flowers  may  be  re- 
moved as  tbey  acquire  the  desired  tints,  and  hnng  in  the 
same  manner  in  airy,  shady  rooms  to  dry.  They  should  be 
preserved  in  a  dry,  dark  place. — 6  C,  1873,  iix.,  23B. 

BEGENEBATIOM   07  OIL-PA IKTINOB. 

Besides  the  irremediable  darkening  of  oil-paintings  by  age, 
they  are  also  liable  to  deterioration  by  the  cracking  of  the 
paint  on  severe  drying,  and  also  to  the  loss  of  brilliancy  by 
the  formation  of  nnmherleas  small  fiasures  in  the  originally 
tranaparent,  heavy  film  of  varnish  npon  them.  The  former 
defect  can  only  be  removed  by  the  tedious  filling  of  the 
cracks  with  fresh  paint.  As  a  means  for  remedying  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  Wei  gelt  snggeata,  aa  an  improvement  on  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Pettenkofer,  that  the  varnish  be  partially  dissolved 
(and  the  fissures  thus  filled  up)  by  leading  upon  the  picture, 
through  a  gnm  tube,  a  blast  of  mr  which  is  saturated  with 
alcohol,  by  blowing  it,  by  means  of  a  bellows,  through  a  flask 
cODtiuning  alcohol  gently  warmed. — 15  C,  ix,  129. 

FIG   COFFEE. 

A  coffee  substitute,  of  roasted  figs,  has  been  io  the  market 
in  Austria  for  tea  years,  and  is  also  prepared  at  present  in 
Berlin.  Recent  careful  tests  of  it  indicate  that  it  possessea 
a  more  agreeable  flavor  than  the  chiccory  substitute,  and  that 
it  has  thus  far  been  brought  into  the  market  fi'ee  from  inju- 
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nous  ail  (literati one,  oflen  preBcnt  in  chiccory  coffee.  Samples 
I rom  Berlin,  in  the  form  of  a  coarse,  brown  powder,  iDctuding 
yellowish  particles,  formed  an  adhering,  slightly  gummy  mass 
OD  being  lightly  pressed  between  the  Angel's,  and  possessed 
a  sweetish -bitter  taste  like  caramel,  and  a  corresponding 
odor.  Austrian  samplett,  although  in  the  main  similar  to  the 
pi-eceding,  were  slightly  more  pulverulent,  and  of  ft  sourish 
taste,  which  fact,  together  with  the  chemical  analysis,  render 
ed  it  probable  that  cheaper,  inferior,  perhaps  even  spoiled 
figs,  had  been  used  in  its  preparation.  At  its  first  introduc- 
tion wonderful  medicinal  properties  were  claimed  for  it  tu 
Austria,  especially  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  and  it  was 
recommended  for  nervous  p&rsons.  Although  it  may  be 
serviceable  in  such  cases,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  medic- 
iual,  and  the  Berlin  manufacturer  claims  that  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  pure  coffee  simply  because  it  is  less  stimu- 
lating. In  all  cases  it  is  recommended  to  employ  an  equal 
quantity  of  coffee  with  the  substitute;  and  the  color  as  well 
as  the  flavor  of  the  product  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine. 
— 15  C,  IX.,  141.  


CLSANING  UOSS-COTBKED  &TATUART   IS   OABDENS,  ETC 

It  is  recommended  to  first  kill  the  vegetatiou  by  the  ap- 
plication of  petroleum  and  benzine,  which  will  not  injure  the 
stone,  and  to  remove  it,  when  dried,  by  brushing,  and  finally 
rubbing  with  a  rag. — 10  C,  May  1, 1874,  80. 


SIZE   OF  WAGON-H 

Experiments  recently  made  in  England  indicate  that  wag- 
ons ai'e  most  easily  drawn,  on  all  kinds  of  roads,  when  the 
fora  and  hind  wheels  are  of  the  same  size,  and  when  the  pole 
lies  lower  than  the  axle. — 10  C,  June  1, 1874,  94. 


CLEAKINO   GILT  i 

Gilt  metallic  articles  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them 
very  gently  with  a  soft  sponge  or  brush  di[iped  in  a  solution 
of  one  half  an  ounce  of  potash,  or  one  ounce  of  soda,  or,  still 
better,  of  one  half  an  ounce  of  borax  in  a  pound  of  water, 
then  rinsing  them  in  pare  water  and  drying  with  a  soft  linen 
rag.  Their  lustre  may  be  improved,  in  special  cases,  by 
warming  tbem  slightly,  and  then  rubbing  them  very  gently. 
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Oilt  frames,  etc.,  should  only  be  washed  with  pure  water, 
robbing  very  gently  with  a  soft  sponge  or  brnsh. — 5  C,  1874, 
zxiiL,  184,  

JAPANBSK  UODE   07  PBESBBTINO  UEAT  IK  SUUURB. 

'The  meat  is  covered  rompletely,  in  a  porcelain  bowl,  with 
very  hot  water,  and  oil  is  then  poured  upon  the  water.  The 
nir  is  thns  excluded,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  in 
the  externa)  part  of  the  meat  doubtless  aids  in  preserving  it, 
—9  C,  June,  1874,  90.  

DANGER  OF  CLEANING   BOTTI.B8  WITH   SHOT. 

A  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  condemns  the  use 
of  shot  in  cleaning  bottles,  as  practiced  in  many  households, 
on  the  ground  thnt  carbonate  of  lead  may  be  formed  in  shak- 
ing them  with  water,  and  that  some  shot,  with  their  not  ta- 
coneiderable  amount  of  arsenic,  may  possibly  remain  in  the 
bottle.— 10  t7,Jfa^,  1874,80. 


AtJTOUATlC  OAS-LIGHTEB  AND  SXTINGnSHER. 

Instead  of  electricity  for  ligliting  gas,  Baumeister  employs 
a  small  accessory  flame,  which  bums  all  day,  with  a  con- 
(^nmption  of  0.04  cuhio  feet  per  hour,  or  even  less,  although, 
wheD  less  than  0.03  cubic  feet,  the  flame  is  liable  to  be  extin- 
guished by  draft.  By  regulation  of  the  pressure  this  flame 
is  made  to  flare  np  and  ignite  the  principal  jet,  and  it  then 
goes  out ;  and  again  by  a  change  of  pressure  the  principal 
flame  is  extinguished,  and  the  small  one  relighted,  and  the 
flow  of  gas  to  the  principal  burner  again  completely  checked. 
There  is  also  an  attachment,  wbioh,  under  the  average  press- 
ure, allows  only  a  definite  flow  of  gas  through  the  burner, 
and  which,  it  is  snggcsted,  can  also  be  arranged  as  a  simple 
and  convenient  pressure  regulator. — 18  C,  May  13, 1874, 304. 

IMFBOVED   GAS   FURKACB. 

An  improved  gas-bnrning  apparatus,  for  heating  purposcn, 
was  exhibited  at  the  recent  international  exposition  in  Lon- 
don. It  is,  in  reality,  an  improved  form  of  Bunsen  burner, 
and  consists,  in  principle,  of  a  brass  tube,  throwing  a  jet  of 
gas  into  a  hemispherical  chamber  into  which  air,  as  well  as 
the  gas,  is  driven  by  the  expedient  of  having  an  opening,  or 
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breakof  continnity  in  the  gas  tabe,  sheathed  only  by  a  covei^ 
ing  of[>«rRieahle,8afet7-lanipwire-gauie,ji)Bt  before  itentera 
the  hemispherical  chamber.  The  gas  leaps  across  the  open 
chasm,  dri^ging  with  it  a  current  of  air  through  the  wire- 
gauze  Bheath.  The  air  and  gas  mix  in  the  chamber,  and  then 
i-ise  through  a  transverse  internal  diaphragm  of  wire-gause, 
to  issue  from  a  burner  at  the  top.  The  flame  produced  bj 
this  arrangement  is  an  emerald,  amber-tipped  cone,  of  very 
remarkable  heating  power,  readily  melting  brass,  silver,  gold, 
and  copper,  and  attaining  a  temperature  of  3000°  Fahr.  The 
burner  is  made  with  1,  4, 12,  16,  or  24  flames,  according  to 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. — 21  A,  Aug.  15,1873,  751. 

NEW  SAFBTT  LOCK. 

Prokop,  of  Qratz,  has  constructed  a  iock  on  a  now  principle, 
which  he  claims  renders  it  proof  against  picking,  or  copying 
of  the  key.  The  peculiarity,  as  gathered  from  a  condensed 
description,  consists  in  a  keyhole  curved  upward  instead  of 
straight,  with  a  corresponding  compound  curved  key. — 13  C, 
June  1, 1873,  719.  

AFPAR&TUB  FOB  H0I8TBKIMO  LABELS,  STAKP8,  THE  FIMGBSB, 
BTC. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  moistening  stamps,  labels,  the  fin- 
gers, etc.,  in  banks  and  counting-rooms  has  been  devised, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  for  frequent  cleansing  of  a 
sponge,  as  when  moist  sponge  in  a  porcelain  dish  is  simply 
nsed.  It  consists  of  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  double  bottom, 
and  the  two  separated  by  a  small  space,  the  upper  bottom 
being  filled  with  small  holes,  and  having  a  hollow  cylinder, 
serving  as  a  reservoir,  closed  at  the  top,  resting  upon  it,  and 
in  communication  with  the  inclosed  space.  The  apparataa 
is  filled  by  immersing  it  entirely  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
then  placing  it  in  its  proper  position.  The  water  oozes  np 
through  the  perforations  as  needed,  too  rapid  escape  being 
prevented  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. — 34  C,  1873,  UL, 
116.  

WETTIETa   COAL  A  HIOTAKB. 

It  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  wetting  coal  in- 
creases the  amount  of  heat  given  out  in  combustion ;  but  a 
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carefal  inqairy  has  shown,  first,  that  there  is  no  increase  of 
heat;  second,  that  a  loBs  of  heat  always  follows  addition  of 
water;  third,  that  hoth  theamount  of  heat  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fire  are  considerably  diminiBhed. — 21  A,  April, 
1874, 397.  

TEBTISG  MILK. 

As  a  result  of  investigations,  Professor  Sacc  proposes,  as  a 
test  for  the  dilution  of  milk,  mixing  it  with  its  volume  of  al- 
cohol of  70°  Tr.,  when,  with  pure  milk,  the  coagnlum  formed 
will  equal  the  milk  in  volume,  and  will  invariably  rise  to  the 
top.— 14  C,  CCXI.,  247.      

GUUMED  ADHE8TTB  PAPER. 

Paper  recently  introduced  into  the  market  in  sheets,  half 
of  whiuh  arc  gummed  on  both  sides,  and  the  other  half  on 
one  aide,  and  divided  into  strips  and  squares  of  different 
sizes  by  perforations,  like  sheets  of  postage-stamps,  promises 
to  be  very  convenient  in  many  ways — the  doubly  gummed 
answering  for  fixing  drawings  in  books,  labels  on  glass,  etc. 
It  is  stated  that  the  mixture  by  which  it  is  coated  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  six  parts  of  glue  (previously  soaked  for 
a  day  in  cold  water),  two  parts  of  sugar,  and  three  paits  of 
gnm  arable,  in  twenty-fonr  parts  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
—15  C,  1874,  VI.,  95.  

PROTEcnoir  OF  HAPS,  FICTDBK8,  Era,  bt  an  insolcblg 

COATING, 

Coat  a  plate  of  glass  thinly  and  uniformly  with  a  warm 
mixture  of  one  quarter  of  an  oance  of  ox-gall  and  one  quart 
of  a  solution  of  glue,  which  will  form  a  stiff  jelly  on  cooling. 
When  the  film  is  well  set,  render  it  insoluble  by  immei-sion 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina, 
which  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  one  ounce  each  of  alum 
and  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  decanting  the 
clear  liquid  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  formed.  Then  wash 
and  nnse  well,  and  give  it  an  additional  thin  coating  with 
weaker  glue  solution,  and  lay  the  picture,  slightly  but  uni- 
formly moistened,  upon  it,  face  downward ;  smooth  out  by 
gentle  rubbing,  place  in  a  warm  room  three  to  four  days,  and 
remove  from  the  gloss,  when  thoronghly  dry,  by  cutting  the 
U 
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film  arouud  it.  The  back  of  the  picture  may  be  coated  in 
a  simitai-  manner,  and  it  will  then  lie  flat  without  a  frame. 
The  film  may  also  be  colored  before  applying  the  picture,  by 
immersioii  in  a  bath  of  cochineal,  logwood,  etc. — 13  C^March 
1, 1874,  330.  

PBODtJCnON  OF  ICE   IN  UILD  WINTBItS. 

It  is  suggested  that  by  filling  suitably  constructed  ebeet- 
iron  vessels  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  with  water  it  will 
soon  freeze,  even  when  the  temperature  is  but  little  below 
the  freezing-point,  and  that  by  repeating  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter as  the  first  portions  become  frozen,  blocks  of  tbe  clearest 
ice,  six  inches  thick,  may  be  formed  during  a  night;  and 
when  the  temperature  by  day  is  suitable,  a  single  laborer 
will  be  able  to  fill  a  large  ice-house  in  a  short  time.  By 
pouring  water,  which  has  been  cooled  in  the  vessels  nearly 
to  the  freeEing-point,  over  the  ice  afler  it  has  been  packed,  at 
suitable  intervals,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below 
the  freezing-point,  a  compact  mass  of  ice  may  be  foi'med, 
of  more  value  for  use  than  a  much  larger  quantity  loosely 
]iackcd.  Even  in  winters  favorable  to  the  production  of  ice 
the  above  method  may  be  found  the  most  convenient,  and 
the  cheapest,  for  filling  ice-houses. — 13  C,  May  1, 1874,  £99. 

WHEEL  WITH   INDIA-BCBBER  TIRE. 

Messrs.  Bird  <fe  Co.,  of  Ix)ndon,  have  lately  brought  into 
notice  a  new  and  improved  wheel,  with  India-rubber  tire, 
which  18  claimed  to  be  c.ipable  of  we.iring  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  an  irou  tire,  and  to  have  the  great  advantage 
of  perfect  noiselcBsness  and  absence  of  injurious  jar.  The 
di-aught  of  the  carriage  is  said  to  be  reduced  nearly  one  third 
by  tbe  use  of  this  tire.  It  appears  to  be  simply  a  tire  of  solid 
i-ubber,  fastened  on  the  exterior  of  an  ordinary  wheel  by 
bolts,  such  as  are  used  with  iron  ties ;  and  it  may  be  thinner 
than  the  usual  kind,  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  a  band  to 
hold  tbe  wood-work  firmly  together. — 2  A,  August  29, 1874, 
174. 
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GBBHABD  FBOCBBS  FOB  OBTAIHIKQ  PUDDLED  IBOK   DIBBCT 
FBOM  THE    OKE, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Staffordshire,  has  lately  introduced  a 
new  proceBB  by  which  puddled  iron  is  obtaiued  direct  from 
the  ore,  the  blast-furuace  being  dispensed  with.  Instead  of 
using  pig-iron,  Mr.  Gerhard  employs  a  compound  of  ore  or 
any  substance  containing  iron,  the  necessary  fluxcB,  and  the 
equivalent  of  carbon.  A  lump  of  this  compound  is  put  into 
the  furnace,  and  by  the  single  process  known  to  the  puddlers 
as  "balling,"  a  "beat"  may  be  obtained  in  much  less  time 
and  with  couaiderable  less  labor  than  under  the  old  method; 
the  process  of  melting"  and  "boiling"  being  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  special  feature  of  the  invention  is  the  great 
isaving  of  fuel,  it  being  estimated  that  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  coal  are  saved  in  manufacturing 
two  thousand  four  hundi-ed  pounds  of  iron.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  iron -workers,  this  method  of  making  wrought  iron 
must  very  soon  supersede  the  present  laboiious  and  costly 
mode  of  manufacturing  it  from  pig-iron. — 3  A,  Decetnber  21, 
1873,  807.  

IBON  COLCMNS   FIIiED  WrrH   COHCBBTB. 

The  Westphalian  Union,  of  Hamm,  exhibited  at  Vienna 
several  hollow  iron  cylinders  filled  internally  with  a  Stony 
mass,  for  which  greater  strength  is  claimed  than  that  of  un- 
filled columns  with  walls  of  the  same  thickness,  and  which 
may  find  extensive  use  for  telegraph  poles  and  building  pur- 
poses. They  are  made  by  rolling  a  pile  of  puddled  bare,  filled 
with  a  peculiar  sandy  mixture,  at  a  heat  at  which  the  sandy 
mass  will  fuse  and  unite  with  the  iron  walls. — 13  C,  Novem- 
ber 1,1873,1365.  

BESSEMEB  BTKKL   KSTABLIBHMEKTS  IN  THE   DNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Alex.  L.  Holley,  whose  name  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  growth  of  the  Bessemer  Works  of  this  country,  an- 
nounces the  following  facts  in  connection  with  the  working 
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condition  of  our  BesBemer  Steel  establishments.  The  prod- 
uct of  Ammcan  Beesemer  Works  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing from  various  causes — better  organization,  better  refracto- 
ry materials,  and  chiefly  numerous  large  and  small  improve- 
ments in  mechani(;al  details.  In  1868  an  output  of  500  tons 
of  ingots  per  month  was  barely  reached  in  the  best  works ; 
in  18T0  the  production  at  Troy  and  Harrisbui^  bad  risen  to 
about  1700  tons  per  mouth,  maximum.  Early  in  1872  the 
Harriaburg  Works  tnrned  oat  above  2000  tons  per  raotith,  and 
for  a  year  or  more  these  and  the  Cambria  Works  took  the 
lead  in  this  direction,  the  latter  plant  having  mn  aa  high  as 
640  tons  in  one  week.  Dniing  1873  the  Cambria,  Harrisburg, 
North  Chicago,  and  Joliet  Works  averaged  25  to  30  heats  of 
five  tons  each  per  24  bom's.  During  the  week  ending  July 
12, 1873,  the  HarriBburg  Works  made  180  heats,  yteli^ing  890 
tons  of  ingots.  The  product  of  the  Cambria  Works  for  the 
week  ending  January  17, 1874,  was  189  heats,  giving  956  tons 
of  ingots.  During  24  honra  (Friday,  January  16)  46  blows 
were  made.  Ou  Friday,  February  13, 1874,  the  Troy  "Works 
made  50  heats  in  24  hours,  yielding  267  tons  of  ingots.  This 
is  the  mnxt  remarkable  run  on  record.  During  the  week  end- 
ing April  4  the  Troy  Works  made  195  heats,  yielding  972 
tons  of  ingots,  which  is  the  largest  week's  work.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1874,  the  Troy  Works  made  2896  tons  of  ingots ;  and  in 
April  the  North  Chicago  Works  made  3526  tons,  which  is  the 
largest  month's  work.  These  are  all  five-ton  plants,  consist- 
ing of  two  five-ton  vessels  and  accessories,  and  they  work 
only  eleven  tunis,  or  five  and  a  half  days  per  week. 

FIEE-PEOOP  JOISTS 

A  practically  fira-proof  joist,  invented  by  JUr.  Walker, 
promises  to  )>e  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of  erect- 
ing approximately  fire-proof  edifices.  This  consists  of  a  slip 
of  wood  five  inches  wide  by  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
bolted  between  two  fianged  stiips  of  quarter-inch  iron,  mak- 
ing a  beam  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  wood  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. The  iron  sides,  in  addition  to  afl'ording  strength,  it 
is  claimed,  render  the  joist  substantially  fire-proof,  while  the 
centre  of  wood  affords  the  means  of  putting  down  floors  and 
nailing  on  laths  in  the  nsnal  manner.  The  impediment  to 
the  manufacture  of  these  joists  heretofore  has  been  the  diffi- 
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ouUy  of  rolling  the  flanged  iron  eides.  This,  however,  haa 
hven  BuccesBfiilly  overcome,  and  the  new  invention  promises 
to  come  into  rapid  ose. — 8  A,  October  18, 1678, 477. 

NEW  HSTBOD   OF  FKBSKBVINO  WOOD, 

A  new  method  of  preserving  wood  from  decny  haa  been 
recdmmended  by  Hatzfeld.  It  seems  that,  in  1830,  speci- 
mens of  oak  were  dug  up  in  Rouen  which  had  been  buried 
since  the  year  1160.  This  wood  was  quite  sound,  but  had 
acquired  a  black  color  hke  ebony,  and  an  astonishing  hard- 
ness. Hatzfeld  ascribed  its  preservation  to  the  joint  action 
of  tlie  tannin  in  the  wood  and  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
Accordingly  be  now  proposes  to  preserve  wood  artificially 
by  means  of  tannin  and  the  pyrolignite  of  iron,  a  combina- 
tion which  would  in  some  measure  bring  about  the  same 
changes  noticed  in  the  specimens  fram  Rouen.  Hatzfeld  im- 
pregnates the  wood  to  be  pi-eserved,  first  with  tannin,  and 
subsequently  with  the  pyrolignite  solution.  The  latter  sub- 
stance has  long  been  used  by  itself  as  a  pi-eservative  of  the 
best  character,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  addition  of  the 
tannin,  as  proposed  by  Hatzfeld,  will  prove  of  sufficient  ad- 
vantage to  warrant  the  extra  expense. — 8  C,  December  25, 
1873, 430.  

THE   aSiBOPHORE. 

The  afirophore,  a  new  life-saving  apparatus,  is  at  present 
attracting  much  attention.  It  is  specially  designed  to  enable 
the  workman  or  miner  to  enter  a  mine  full  of  fire-damp,  and 
to  labor  there  with  complete  immunity  from  danger.  Its 
continuous  action  seems  to  be  its  chief  and  very  excellent 
merit.  As  designed  for  coal-mines,  the  apparatus  consists  of 
an  air-pump,  a  regulator,  a  strainer,  an  air-tube,  wound  ou  a 
self-regulating  coil,  and  a  lamp. 

The  regulator,  weighing  about  eight  pounds,  is  strapped 
upon  the  back,  and  supplies  the  weai-er  and  his  lamp  with 
fresh  air.  In  constioiction,  it  is  a  metal  box,  so  divided  and 
fitted  with  valves  that,  on  breathing  into  it,  the  breath  is  ex- 
pelled and  fresh  air  supplied  to  Subsequent  inhalation,  at  nor- 
mal pressure  and  in  proper  quantity.  One  chamber  is  sup- 
plied with  compressed  air,  obtained  and  kept  up  fi-om  the 
pump,  and  from  reservoirs,  where  it  is  found  impracticable  to 
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place  the  pnmp  within  working  distance,  by  reasoa  of  inac- 
ceBsibility,  or  too  great  a  length  of  connecting  tube.  The 
breathing-tube  and  mouth  are  of  India  rubber,  the  latter 
being  held  by  the  lips  and  teeth,  in  guch  a  manner  that  none 
of  the  snrrounding  atmosphere  can  enter  the  lungs  of  the 
operator,  the  nostrils  being  closed  by  a  clip,  and  the  eyes 
protected  by  lunettes. 

Armed  with  this  apparatus,  one  may,  upon  an  emergency, 
enter  a  mine  full  of  foni  gases,  and  thus  possibly  many  livm 
may  be  sared  that  would  otherwise  be  lost;  or  the  state  of 
workings  may  be  ascertained  without  the  risk  that  now  often 
attends  this  operation,  the  workman  penetrating  with  the  aid 
of  long  tubes  to  a  great  distance,  and  i-emaiiiiug  for  hours  if 
necessary.  At  a  recent  public  trial  of  the  apparatus,  witness- 
ed by  a  large  audience  of  tnine  inspectors  and  'others,  its 
wearer  remained  with  impunity,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  engaged  in  various  occupations,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
burning  charcoal  and  sulphur.  The  company  declared  them- 
selves convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  the  new  device. 


BEACH-UlIfINO  FOR  GOLD   HJ  < 

A  communication  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  A,  W. 
Chase  to  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  in  reference  to 
the  beach-mining  as  prosecuted  at  Gold  Blufis,KlamBth  Coun- 
ty, California.  Many  yeai-a  ago  a  party  of  gold  miners,  en- 
camping on  this  beach,  found  the  sand  tilled  with  particles  of 
the  precious  metal,  and,  much  excited  at  the  prospect,  they 
made  preparations  to  follow  up  the  placer  on  a  large  scale; 
but,  unfortunately,  befui'e  they  could  get  to  work  a  heavy 
sea  brought  in  a  mass  of  gravel  which  covered  the  gold  de- 
posit. More  recently,  however,  the  work  has  been  resumed, 
and,  by  carefully  watching  the  best  opportunity,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  aui-iferous  sand  is  secured  from  time  to  time. 
According  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  gold  really  comes  from  a  strati- 
fied bed  of  gravel,  sand,  stone,  and  lignite,  which  forms  the 
vertical  blnfis  of  the  coast;  and  it  is  only  after  these  bhifii) 
have  been  broken  down  by  the  action  of  the  waves  that  the 
gold  is  found  on  the  beach.  '  At  present  the  mining  consisls 
in  watching  carefully,  aller  a  high  sea,  for  a  fresh  expioSHre 
of  auriferous  sand,  collecting  this  in  bags,  and  cai-rying  it  on 
the  backs  of  mules  to  the  works. 
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The  washing  is  done  with  the  aseistance  of  copper  vessels, 
first  coated  with  a  little  silver  before  the  quicksilver  is  ap- 
plied— the  gold  being  in  so  extremely  sniall  particles  that  it 
reqaires  this  B|iecial  measure  for  its  extraction. 

During  Mr.  Chase's  visit,  gold  of  the  value  of  tl600  was 
obtained  fi-om  the  washings  in  six  or  seven  days,  with  two 
machines;  and  tlTOO  were  secured  the  succeeding  week. 
Mr.  Chase  thinks  the  suggestion  that  coarser  gold  will  be 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  mine  at  low  water,  and  beyond 
tlie  line  of  the  surf,  to  be  unfounded,  and  that,  from  his  own 
observations,  the  gold  follows  the  first  two  or  three  lines  of 
breakers,  and  will  nevei-  be  found  in  paying  quantities  be- 
yond. 

Professor  Dana,  in  discnesing  specimens  of  the  sand, remarks 
that  the  red  grains  in  the  sand  are  garnets.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  deposit  dates  partly  from  the  close  of  the 
glacial  era  (that  is,  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Champlain  period,  when  floods  and  gravel 
depositions  were  the  order  of  the  day),  and  partly  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  Champlain  period,  when  the  waters  were 
comparatively  quiet. — San  Ihtn.  Mining  and  Scien.  Frets, 
January  24, 1874.  

BES0nKCE»   OF   PEBC. 

Pern,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  industriously  occupied  for 
several  years  past  in  the  construotion  of  railroads  into  various 
portions  of  her  territory,  with  a  view  of  opening  them  npfor 
trade  and  settlement;  the  following  being  already  finished, 
or  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year — namely,  from 
Ho  to  Moquegua,62  miles;  from  Mollendo  to  Puno,33T  miles ; 
from  Pisco  to  Ico,  25  miles;  from  Callao  to  San  Mateo, 73 
miles;  from  Chimbote  to  Taqnilpon,  65  miles;  and  from  Pa- 
casmayo  to  La  ViRa,  92  miles. 

As  the  Peruvian  government  is  not  able  to  develop  the  re- 
gions thus  opened,  it  proposes  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  direction,  and  is  accordingly  engaged 
in  preparing  for  publication  copies  of  the  plans  and  profiles 
of  the  railways,  with  drawings  of  the  most  important  engi- 
neering works  on  the  lines,and  a  general  map  of  the  country; 
and  a  GommissioD,  consisting  of  Captain  Ramon  Azcarte,  the 
state  geologist,  Don  Antonio  Kaimondi,  and  Don  Julio 
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Pflucker  y  Rico,  has  been  appointed  to  collect  samplee,  in 
triplicate,  of  the  principal  mioerals  and  coal  deposits  which 
may  be  discovered,  or  are  known  to  exist,  in  the  region  re- 
feired  to,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
railways  which  are  to  ti-averae  it,  and  which  from  their  char- 
acter and  condition  promise  profitable  working. 

Catalogues,  drawings,  and  collections,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tioDS  of  the  railways,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  Peru 
in  Fiance,  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  ia  Engliah,  French, 
and  German,  while  tlie  coUectiona  of  minerals  are  to  be  placed 
on  exhibition  in  London,  Paris,  aud  Berlin,  The  minister  of 
the  republic  in  France  is  authorized  to  grant  free  passage  to 
and  from  Peru,  in  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  to  miners  of  established  repntatioD  who  ex- 
press the  intention  of  examining  the  mineral  depoaits  of  the 
repuhlic,  and  to  the  representatives  of  companies  formed  with 
a  minimum  capital  of  one  million  ponnds  sterling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  mines  of  Fern,  and  with  that  object  de- 
siring to  visit  the  scene  of  their  proposed  labor. — Punatna 
Star  and  Herald,  Mbruarj/  6, 1874. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF  THE   MEW   HARBOB  OF  TRIESTE. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  imperial  chief  engineer,  Josef 
Ton  Mauser,  the  usnal  pile-work  for  securing  vessels  in  hai^ 
bora  is  replaced  by  a  system  of  chains  about  2,S6  inches 
thick,  forming  a  net-work  over  the  bottom,  to  which  are  at- 
tached buoys  carrying  rings  to  which  vessels  may  be  fasten- 
ed. The  ends  of  the  chains  at  the  ahores  and  piers  are  se- 
cured by  being  drawn  through  cast-iron  tubes  and  held  by 
rings,  while  the  outer  ends  are  anchored  by  masses  of  about 
7400  pounds'  weight.  Three  basins  supplied  in  this  way  are 
calculated  to  accommodate  ninety  ships  of  the  first  class. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  plan  are  that  vessels  are 
much  less  liable  to  injury  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  the 
buoys  take  up  much  less  room,  and  are  not  liable  to  injury 
from  the  vessels.  Shore  fastenings  are  formed  in  a  similar 
way  by  drawing  a  chain  through  cast-iron  tubes,  and  secur- 
ing each  end  by  a  nng,  to  which  vessels  can  be  attached ; 
great  economy  of  room  being  thus  secured,  and  possibility  of 
nearer  approach  of  tracks  for  cars.  The  cost  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  pile-work,  while  the  method  is  adaptable 
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to  greater  depths,  and  requires  no  annual  outlaj'  for  repairs. 
—  Vienna  Circular.  

ATTACKS   OH  OCEAN   CABLES   BT   UABINS  ANIUALS. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  possible  injury  to 
ocean  cables  by  the  action  of  submarine  animals,  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention  in  our  passes,  it  is  stated  that 
when  the  French  Atlantic  cable,  laid  in  1 869,  was  lately  raii>ed 
iit  one  point  for  repairs -jibout  113  miles  west  of  Brest,  it  was 
found  perforated  by  small  boring  mollusks,  apparently  of  the 
genus  Xylopliaga,  The  outer  covering  of  the  cable  consisted 
of  tarred  Manilla  hemp,  and  was  bored  occasionally  by  ronnd 
holes,  iu  which  their  shells  wei'e  found.  In  some  places  they 
had  passed  throngb  the  outer  covering,  and  between  the  iron 
,  wires  to  the  gatta-percha  core,  and  in  some  instances  they 
had  actually  made  numerous  shallow  indentations,  and  laid 
bare  the  wire.  .Wherever  examined,  the  cable  was  found 
covered  by  adhering  masses  of  bryozoa,  etc.,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  produce  no  injury. — 12  A,  Nbvembw  6, 1873, 16. 

BELF-BEGISTEBIKa  APPABATUB  EOB  OMNIBUSEa,  TSTC 

A  very  ingenious  apparatus  was  presented  at  the  late  ex- 
hibition of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  recording 
passengers  in  omnibuses  and  street  cara.  This  counts  np 
once  every  minute  the  number  of  passengers,  and  prints  this 
number  and  the  exact  time  in  plain  figures.  Each  seat  is 
separate,  and  the  weight  of  the  passenger  on  the  seat  brings 
the  wire  from  the  seat  in  communication  with  the  recorder. 
The  instrument  also  recoi-ds  the  speed  of  the  omnibus  at  every 
moment  of  the  journey,  and  shows  the  exact  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  from  each  station. — 12  A,  IX.,  Si. 

or  IROK  OK  BTEBL 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  by  centring,  etc.,  the  interior 
diameter  of  a  tire  becomes  so  much  too  large  that  it  will  not 
fit  the  wheel.  Such  defects  have  been  con-octed,  for  a  long 
time,  by  J.  Fiedler,  a  German  machinist,  by  heating  the  tire 
red-hot,  and  in  that  condition  holding  it  half-immersed  in 
cold  water  until  cold;  then  heating  again  red-hot,  and  im- 
mei-sing  the  other  half  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  operation 
U  2 
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the  nnimmereed  hot  portion  miiBt  contract  with  the  portion 
i-spidi;  cooled,  with  a  conveponding  condeneatiou  of  material, 
and  cODBequent  permanent  diminution  of  diameter,  and  in  the 
second  operation  a  similar  effect  i%  produced  on  the  other 
half.  By  these  two  operations  an  interior  diameter  of  34 
inches  can  be  reduced  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  hj  four  op- 
erations half  an  inch.  The  method  given  is  not  confined  to 
tires,  an  instance  being  given  where  a  ring  of  Bessemer  steel, 
to  be  used  as  a  flange-ring,  had  been  entirely  misshaped  by 
an  inexperienced  workman,  and  was  drawn  into  abape  by 
beating  fifteen  times  and  cooling  different  portions. 

ABTESIAN   WKLL8. 

The  irregularity  of  flow  of  aitesian  wells  has  been  studied 
of  late  by  Judge  Caton,  who  has  presented  a  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Chicago,  in  which  he 
adduces  some  interesting  phenomena,  and  very  truly  Btatex 
that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  these  phenomena  in  ail  their 
details  in  oi-der  that  we  shall  become  able  to  use  the  artesian 
wells  to  irrigate  the  great  arid  plains  of  the  West ;  and  with- 
out attempting  a  profound  inquiry  himself,  he  hopes  at  last 
to  stimulate  inquiry  in  this  direction.  He  states  that  a  well 
Buulc  by  him  nt  Ottawa,  Illinois,  at  the  foot  of  a  binff,  pa^ised 
first  through  12  feet  of  earth,  then  HOfeet  of  sandstone,  then 
120  feet  of  lime  rock,  and,  finally,  9fi  feet  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone— in  all  367  feet.  During  the  boring  of  the  well  through 
the  lime  rock  the  water  commenced  floning  over  its  mouth, 
and  every  day  the  rate  of  discharge  increased,  until  at  the 
conclnsion  of  the  operation  the  flow  was  found  to  be  about 
64  gallons  per  minute,  while  if  the  head  of  the  well  was  raised 
15  inches  higher,  the  flow  wan  65  gallons  per  minute.  After 
piping  the  well  and  leading  it  into  a  tank,  he  soon  observed 
that  the  water  would  sometimes  only  rise  to  the  height  of 
1 1  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  tank,  and  he  became  satisfied 
that  there  was  an  irregularity  in  the  flow  of  the  well,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  ordered  measures  to  be  taken  of  the  height 
of  the  water  three  times  a  day,  which  measures  he  presents 
for  consideration,  in  full,  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  average  of  the  furmer  month  shows  that 
the  water  stood  on  the  average  highest  at  noon,  while  in  the 
evening  it  was  two  inches  lower,  and  in  the  morning  oue 
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inch  lower  still.    He  is  not  able  to  establish  a  defiuite  period 
in  the  flow,  although  its  irregularity  is  abundantly  evident. 


Professor  Joseph  Henry,  chairman  of  a  coramittee  on  fog- 
BignalR,  has  communicated  a  nambei'  of  interesting  observa- 
tions made  by  liiro  on  the  phenomena  of  sound  as  relating  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  In  studying  the  subject  of  fog-signats, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
waves  of  sound,  like  those  of  light,  arc  absorbed  or  stifled  by 
fog.  On  this  point  observers  disagree;  and  to  settle  this 
qncstion  definitely  the  assistanoe  of  the  pilots  of  the  boats 
running  between  Boston  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  has 
been  secured,  and  they  have  promised  to  note  the  actual  dis- 
tance of  a  body  from  a  given  fog-signal  when  the  sound  is 
first  heard  on  approaching,  and  again  when  it  is  lost  on  re- 
ceding from  it.  Professor  Henry  consiOei-s  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  fog  does  somewhat  diminish  the  penetrating  power 
of  Bonnd,  but  only  to  an  exceedingly  minute  degree.  Among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  diminution  in  this  penetrating 
powerareenumerated  the  varying  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sound 
wave  from  neighboring  objects,  such  as  hill-sides,  forests, 
houses,  etc.  According  to  General  Duaue,  it  appears  that 
althongh  a  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  a  steam-whistle  or 
ordinary  bell  is  placed,  reflects  the  sound  a  short  distance,  it 
produces  little  or  no  effect  at  the  dirtance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  In  the  case  of  signals  that  were  sounded  at  the  side 
of  a  bank  with  n  large  house  directly  in  the  rear,  the  roof  of 
which  would  tend  to  deflect  the  sound  forward,  it  was  shown 
that  this  souud  shadow  vanishes  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
ft  half  or  two  miles,  and  that  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
the  sound  was  quite  loud.  The  fog-signals  have  frequently 
been  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  as  frequently 
can  not  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  this  with 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
case,  althongh  quite  abnormal,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well 
authenticated  to  justify  its  publication  under  the  authority 
of  the  Light-house  Board.  The  instruments  employed  as  fog- 
signals  by  this  board  are  mainly  three,  all  constructed  on  a 
principle  of  rebounding  cavities,  in  which  the  air  is  the  somid- 
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iDg  body.  These  iDstraments  are,  first,  the  reed  tmmpet,  the 
air  being  condensed  by  a  caloric  engine ;  second,  the  eiren 
trumpet,  the  revolving  disk  being  driven  by  steam  from  a 
high -pressure  boiler;  third,  the  ordinary  locomotive  whistle 
blown  by  steam  from  a  high-pressure  boiler. — iVoc  Nat. 
Acad.,  N.  T.  Tribune,  October  31, 1873. 

SAWDUST  A3   FCEL. 

The  expense  of  forming  sawdust  into  compact  blocks,  in 
which, like  turf,  tan,  etc,  it  is  best  adapted  for  fuel,  leads  many 
to  be  satisfied  with  smaller  heating  results  in  burning  it  in  a 
loose  condition.  A  muuh  better  effect  may,  however,  be  ob- 
tained under  such  ciraum stances  by  adding  about  one  sixth 
their  weight  of  mineral  coal :  the  high  temperatare  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  latter  causing  a  more  rapid  expul- 
sion of  the  25  to  *0  per  cent,  of  moisture  present  in  the  saw- 
dnst,  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  development  and  more  complete 
combustion  of  inflammable  gases.  For  the  best  effect,  how- 
ever, a  peculiar  grate  is  necessary. — 6  C,  January  6,  1874, 
la  

BSPLOSIOH   OF  GnN-COTrO». 

For  a  long  time  Professor  Abel,  at  Woolwich,  has  been  con- 
ducting experiments  upon  gun-cotton ;  aud  very  lately  be  has 
obtained  results  of  unusual  interest.  In  the  first  place,  he 
finds  that  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  is,  so  to  speak,  sympa- 
thetic, varying  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun. 
If,  in  the  form  of  yarn,  the  gun-cotton  be  ignited  by  a  spark, 
it  smoulders  slowly  away  ;  a  flame  causes  it  to  bum  rapidly; 
fired  as  a  charge,  it  behaves  with  corresponding  vigor;  and 
exploded  by  a  fulminating  powder,  it  acts  with  tremendoas 
violence.  Every  fulminating  powder,  however,  will  not  ex- 
plode gnn-cotton,  it  seeming  to  need  a  peculiar  set  of  vibra- 
tions to  which  alone  it  will  respond.  Fulminating  mercury, 
the  ordinary  powder  of  percassion-cape,  seems  the  best  agent 
for  this  purpose.  If  gun-cotton,  compressed  into  cakes,  be 
arranged  in  a  line,  and  a  cake  at  one  end  detonated  by  the 
fulminate,  the  detonations  follow  each  other  along  the  line 
with  marvelous  velocity — a  velocity,  according  to  the  electric 
chronoBcope,  of  about  20,000  feet,  or  nearly  four  miles  per 
second.     When  we  recollect  that  a  rifie-bnllet  usually  travels 
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only  aboat  1300  feet,  and  sonnd  only  1090  feet,  per  secoDd, 
we  can  partially  realize  this  entraordinary  velocity.  Only 
the  epced  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  the  rapidity  of 
light  and  of  radiant  heat,  can  be  compared  with  it.  Another 
remarkable  feature  is  that,  by  means  of  fulminating  powder, 
wet  guD-cotton  may  be  exploded  as  readily  as  dry.  Wet  gim~ 
cotton  has  hitherto  been  considered  absolutely  non-explosive, 
and,  indeed,  is  so  as  far  as  regards  flame  :  thrown  upon  a  fire 
it  acts  like  a  wet  blanket.  But  to  the  fulminating  powder 
the  cotton,  thongh  soaking  wet,  responds  instantaneously. 
A  quantity  of  it  inclosed  in  a  coniiuon  fishing-net,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  dry  primer  and  a  fulminate  fuse,  will  explode 
nnder  water  as  violently  as  if  confined  within  a  water-tight 
steel  case.  Here  opens  a  new  field  for  the  makers  of  snbma- 
rine  torpedoes.  Some  other  new  applications  of  gun-cotton 
have  been  suggested.  If  several  mines  are  to  be  exploded 
Bimultaneously,  they  can  be  connected  by  lines  of  gun-cotton 
cakes,  and  the  velocity  already  mentioned  made  useful.  If 
palisades  are  to  be  destroyed,  disks  of  gun-cottou  exploded 
against  them  will  do  the  work  effectnally.  And  if  a  large 
tree  is  to  be  cut  down,  a  necklace  of  snob  disks  hung  around 
the  trunk  will,  when  detonated,  act  as  thoroughly  and  as 
neatly  as  an  axe. — 12  A,Oclober  23, 1873. 

FRBTBNTTON   OF  BOILEK  INCBUETATION. 

The  process  of  Dr.  De  Hacn,  consisting  in  the  treatment  of 
the  feed  water  with  the  proper  amount  of  bario  chloride  and 
milk  of  lime,  as  determined  by  quantitative  analysis,  seems  to 
gixiw  in  favor  for  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  and  is 
to  be  employed  for  the  310  boilers  of  Krupp's  steel  foundry 
at  Essen.— 6  C,  March  S,  18T4,  94. 


R-NOnCB  TO  U>C01IOTrVX   EEfQIMEEBS. 

According  to  General  Horin,  a  method  has  been  in  nuccesa- 
fiil  operation  for  a  year  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Company 
of  France  for  informing  the  driver  of  a  train  whether  the  way 
is  open  or  not.  According  to  this  arrangement,  the  signal- 
man, when  he  turns  the  disk,  sends  an  electric  current,  in  the 
direction  of  the  coming  train,  to  a  bar  placed  between  tbe 
rails ;  and  when  the  engine  reaches  the  spot,  a  metal  brush, 
placed  between  the  wheels,  sweeps  the  cross-bar,  the  current 
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paeseB  to  tbe  eogine,  and,  by  meane  of  an  electro- magoet, 
presses  upon  a.  lever  whicb  opens  the  steam  whietle,  tbas 
making  it  virtually  automatic. — 3  A,  April  11, 1874,  4&4. 

CHBCEINO    UNGOVPLBD  CABS   OH  A  DOWN   QRADK. 

A  portable  stand  was  constructed  for  this  purpose  by  Se- 
niann,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  qnadraut,  prolonged  inio  tongues 
about  four  fe«t  long,  resting  upon  the  rails.  When  the  sig- 
nal is  given  that  n  car  has  become  detauhed,  the  road-watcher 
places  this  on  the  track,  with  the  tongues  toward  the  car, 
the  fore  wheels  of  whicb  mnover  the  tongues  into  the  curved 
recess,  and  pusfa  tbc  apparatus  along  tbe  track ;  and  the  slid- 
ing of  the  tongues  and  the  stopping  of  tbe  wheels  bood  check 
the  car.— 6  C,  January/  22, 1 874,  38. 

•       A   NEW  6TBAUB0AT  PROPELLBB. 

A  new  propeller  for  steamers  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Collia  Brown,  which  differs  materially  fram  the  aorew  pro- 
peller nt  present  in  use,  resembling,  when  at  rest,  the  letter 
X,  and  claimed  to  possess  many  advantages  over  its  prede- 
cessors. These  are  stated  to  be  absence  of  vibration  ;  reduc- 
tion of  wear  and  tear  to  machinery ;  ready  adtiptability  to  any 
screw  steamship;  and  facility  of  checking  a  ship's  way,  with 
the  power  of  driving  her  full  speed  astern  in  a  few  seconds 
on  reversal,  as  well  as  giving  considerable  increase  of  speed 
and  effecting  a  gi'eat  saving  of  coal.  During  a  trial  with  the 
steam-yacht  Lapwing,  under  a  pressure  of  fifty-eight  pounds 
of  steam,  with  a  consumption  of  eighty-one  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour,  the  propeller  made  220  revolutions  per  minute,  with 
the  tide  slack,  and  tbe  furnace  burning  hard  steam  coal ;  the 
measured  mile  being  run  in  five  minutes. — 3  A,  Decenib^  37, 
1873,804. 


BEATING   POWEH   OF  WEATnBBEn  CINDERS. 

The  efforts  at  utilizing  cinders  for  building  purposes  have 
not  succeeded  very  well;  and  attempts  to  burn  them  have 
also  been  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  tbe  melting  slag  which 
chokes  the  draf^  in  a  ehort  time.  Accoi'ding  to  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Westphalia  Engineers*  Association  by  Chary, 
when  condensed  air  is  passed  over  glowing  cinders  in  a  fur- 
nace the  carbonic  oxide  formed  affords  a  flame  sevei'al  feet 
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loDg,  suitable  for  beating  boilers,  etc.,  and  the  experiment)!, 
as  far  an  they  go,  indicate  a  heating  power  in  the  cinders 
(from  which  the  larger  pieces  of  elag  have  simply  been  sepa- 
rated by  hand)  equal  to  that  of  half  their  weight  of  coal.  A 
convenient  method  of  separating  the  slag  seems  to  be  the 
great  denderatam.  Washing  the  cinders  requires  loo  much 
room  for  drying,  and  even  then  they  will  retain  considerable 
moisture.  A  cnrreot  of  air,  as  employed  in  winnowing  grain, 
has  been  suggested.— 14  C,CG1X.,  236. 

PDBinCATION  OF  BARD  WATEB  FOB  STEAU-BOILKRS,  ETC. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  methods  for  purifying 
hard  water  for  feeding  boilers  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
Stingl  concludes  that  the  only  trustworthy  method  is  that 
of  precipitating  the  impurities  by  the  proper  quantity  of  a 
suitable  chemical  agent  or  agents,  and  removing  the  precip- 
itates in  an  approved  way.  The  defects  in  the  previous  ap- 
plications of  tiiis  method  have  been  so  far  removed  by  St- 
ranger, in  his  patented  process,  that  it  ia  used  with  success  in 
a  number  of  establishments.  Omitting  the  detailed  working 
description  of  the  complete  but  simple  apparatus  employed, 
the  main  features  seem  to  be  the  precipitation  of  the  foreign 
matters  by  lime-water,  or  lime-water  and  chloride  of  barium 
(the  requisite  quantity  of  these  substances  to  be  accurately 
ascertained  by  volumetric  analysis  of  the  water),  using  for 
the  purpose  standard  lime-water  instead  of  soap  solution,  as 
in  previous  processes.  During  the  progress  of  the  purifica- 
tion, the  least  excess  or  deficiency  of  lime-water  can  be  de- 
tected by  accurate  and  easy  tests,  and  can  be  remedied,  thus 
keeping  the  operation  completely  under  control.  The  water  is 
finally  passed  through  a  very  simple,  efficient,  and  cheap  filter 
of  shavings  and  refuse  coke,  which  not  only  delivers  it  clear, 
but  remains  effective  for  seveml  months. — 14  (7,  CCIX.,  ITS. 

FnSL  BCBNIKQ  wrTHOUT  SMOKE    (pTEOLTTH), 

A  fuel  hnming  without  smoke,  needing  no  attention  after 
lighting,  and  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  heating  railway 
cars,  has  been  patented  in  England.  It  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  pnlverized  charcoal  or  coal  with  some  material  affording 
oxygen  when  heated,  as  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  etc. 
Some  cementing  snWance,  such  as  gum,  starch,  or  water- 
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glass,  is  employed  to  form  it  into  cakes,  which  are  compressed 
aiid  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  Special  apparatus  has  been  de- 
vised for  its  combustion. — fi  C,  xxns.,  311. 

CONDBITOATION  OF  STBAM  BT  COLD  SrBFACKB. 

An  investigation  by  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  on  the  condensation  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  air  and  steam  upon  cold  surfaces,  has  important  prac- 
tical bearings  in  the  management  of  the  steam-engine.  His 
objects  were  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
rates  of  condensation  of  pure  steam  and  a  mixture  of  steam 
and  air;  and,  again,  to  ascertain  if  the  effect  of  the  mixed  air 
on  the  condensation  increases  as  the  proportion  of  air  to 
steam  increases.  The  i-ate  of  condensation  of  pure  ateam  is 
BO  gi'eat,  when  it  impinges  itpon  a  cold  surface,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  measure  it;  wherefore  indirect  methods 
of  investigation  were  necessary.  The  conclusions  dr&wn 
from  his  experiments  are  as  follows :  First,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air  in  steam  does  very  much  retard  its  condensation 
upon  a  cold  surface  ;  that,  in  fact,  there  ia  no  limit  to  the  rate 
at  which  pnre  steam  will  condense,  except  the  power  of  the 
surface  to  carry  off  the  heat.  Second,  that  the  rate  of  con- 
densation diminishes  rapidly,  and  nearly  uniformly,  as  the  air 
that  is  present  increases  in  a  proportion  of  from  two  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  steam,  and  then  less  and  less  rapidly  until  SO 
per  cent,  is  reached,  afler  which  the  rate  of  condensation  re- 
mains nearly  constant.  Third,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  ef- 
fect of  air,  the  necessary  area  of  surface  of  a  condenser  for  a 
steam-engine  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  quantity  of  sir 
allowed  to  be  present  within  it.  Fourth,  that  by  mixing  air 
with  the  steam  before  it  is  used  the  condensation  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  conse- 
quently the  efficiency  of  the  engine  increased.  Fifth,  that 
the  maximum  effect,  or  nearly  bo,  will  be  obtained  when  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  one  tenth  that  of  the  steam. — Proc.  Roy.' 
5'oc.,  1873,  280.  

SIMPLEST  STEAM-UOTOB. 

Tlic  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  utilize  the  expansive 
forae  of  steam  in  the  simplest  manner,  so  as  to  prodnce  a  con- 
tinuous rotary  motion,  is  furnished  by  an  invention  of  Pro- 
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feasor  Siemens,  as  lately  published  in  Dingler's  Polytechnic 
Journal,  and  warmly  recommended  for  the  propulsion  of  sew- 
ing-machines and  other  forms  of  the  lesser  indoBtriea  The 
motion  of  the  macliine  commences  directly  with  the  action 
of  t)io  steam,  and  the  steam -geoerator  itself  rotates. — 16  A, 
S^tember  5, 1878, 624.         


bock's  petbolbdk  1 
In  the  imperial  printing-office  at  Vienna,  three  presses,  of  a 
capacity  of  1200  sheets  per  hour,  are  driven  by  a  motor  in- 
vented by  Hock,  which  promises  to  be  very  nseful  for  small 
industrial  establishments.  Combnstion  of  petroleum  in  the 
working  cylinder,  and  the  heat  developed  by  it,  constitute 
the  motive  power.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  very  regular 
in  action,  to  be  entirely  free  from  danger,  to  require  little  at- 
tention, to  occupy  little  space,  and  to  be  very  economical  in 
ranning,  1^  pounds  of  petroleum  per  hour  being  reckoned  for 
one  horse-power.  Like  the  gaB-cngine,  it  is  also  ready  at 
all  times,  and  it  is  easily  cooled  down. — 14  C,  CCXII.,  78. 

TRIAL  OF  THK   AMERICAN  COAL-CUmNQ  HACHINR. 

The  first  practical  trial  of  an  American  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine was  recently  made  at  the  Coal  Brook  mines  of  Messrs. 
Niblack,  Zimmerraann,  Sa  Alexander,  a  few  miles  from  Brazil, 
Indiana. 

The  machine  in  question  is  known  as  Brown's  Monitor 
Coal-cutter,  and  consistB,  according  to  the  description  given 
of  it,  of  a  five-horse-power  steam-engine,  driven  by  steam 
that  is  carried  into  the  mine  by  a  steam-pipe,  terminating  In 
a  flexible  hose  of  rubber,  so  as  to  permit  freedom  of  motion 
in  the  machine.  It  is  intended  to  substitute  compressed  air 
for  steam  upon  the  termination  of  the  experimental  trials. 
The  cntting  arrangement  is  an  iron  rim  of  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  has  on  its  periphery  movable  steel  teeth  placed 
at  points  twelve  inches  apart  These  teeth  may  be  taken 
out  and  ground  whenever  they  become  dull.  The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  cntter  is  such  that  it  can  be  inserted 
to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  third  feet,  or  seven  eighths  of  its 
whole  diameter.  The  machine  runs  on  a  movable  track,  and 
is  fed  by  a  screw  movement.  The  track  is  laid  along  the 
aide  of  the  coal  at  the  proper  distance  from  it,  and  when  « 
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cnt  has  beeo  made  the  whole  leogth,  the  maohioe  is  put  on 
trucks  and  wheeled  to  the  next  room,  where  the  track  is  liid 
as  before,  and  bo  od  through  the  mine.  The  machine  will 
cut  a  distance  of  a  yard  in  five  minutea,  Tlie  ecouomy  ob- 
tained hj  the  use  of  the  machine  ia  estimated  at  thirty-five 
cents  per  ton  over  the  hand  labor  of  minera.  This  wonld 
prove  a  large  saving,  even  in  limited  operations. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  much  of  the  snccess 
which  has  attended  the  employment  of  machines  for  a  aimi- 
lar  purpose  in  England  is  attributable  to  the  tbiDnesB  of  the 
English  coal  veins,  which  run  about  two  feet  four  inches  to 
two  feet  ten  inches,  while  in  the  United  States  the  bitantinons 
veins  vary  fioni  four  feet  to  eight  feet,  and  the  anthracite  oft- 
en from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  In  the  Indiana  mines  the 
average  thickness  of  the  aeams  will  nut  be  far  from  that  of 
the  bituminous  estimate.  Further  and  more  extended  trials 
will  be  anticipated  with  much  interest.  Those  who  favor  the 
undertaking  in  the  English  mines  believe  that  a  force  of 
60,000  men  with  the  machines  can  raise  Great  Britain's  an- 
nual product  of  120,000,000  tons,  which  now  requirea  the  la- 
bor of  360,000  men.  

PBTSOLATB,  A   NEW   FUEL. 

M.  Pogliaoi  has  lately  devised  a  new  combustible,  which 
he  calls  "  Pctrolate."  He  employs  in  its  manufacture  certain 
refuse  carbonaceous  materials,  thereby  making  an  artificial 
fuel  which  is  claimed  to  be  very  cheap  and  of  great  value. 
His  first  formula  is— of  distilled  petroleum,  20  parts;  colo- 
phane,30;  charcoal-dust,  40;  mineral  coal-dust,  30 ;  sawdust, 
6  ;  and  sulphate  of  lime,  10.  The  petroleum  b  to  be  placed 
in  a  metallic  vessel  ceated  by  steam  to  167°  Fahr.  As  soon 
as  the  colophane  is  dissolved,  the  other  substances  arc  in- 
troduced and  stirred  together,  and  the  mixture  is  then  ran 
off  into  moulds,  and  when  cold  it  becomes  hnrd.  In  another 
formula,  26  parts  of  crude  petroleum-oil  are  substituted  for 
the  20  of  distilled  petroleum.  In  the  opinion  of  U.  Pogliani, 
the  petroleum  combines  chemically  with  the  colophane,  and 
in  its  combination,  and  the  mixture  with  other  substance!', 
produces  a  complete  solidification.  The  combustion  of  the 
fuel  produced  is  quick,  and  prolonged,  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
until  every  thing  is  consumed.     The  calorific  power  of  the 
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combnstible  is  said  to  be  mora  than  double  that  of  coal ;  so 
that  with  1000  pounds  of  the  new  material  M.  Pogliani 
claims  to  have  seuared  a  result  equal  to  that  of  3000  pounds 
of  common  coal.  For  this  reason  its  use  is  urged  for  steam- 
Tessels,  especially  those  which  are  obliged  to  remain  a  long 
time  at  sea  without  the  means  of  renewing  tbeir  supply. — 
3  B,  November  6, 1873,  403. 

SYSTEM   OF   OPTICAL  TELEGRAPBT. 

A  system  of  optical  telegraphy,  somewhat  like  that  de- 
vised in  Fmnce  and  Italy,  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tin,  of  Troy,  who  uses  an  instrument  like  a  head-light  to  a 
locomotive,  with  a  shield  that  fits  over  and  shuts  off  the 
tight.  The  operator  sits  behind,  and  an  atta<:hment,  worked 
by  the  hand,  lifts  the  shield,  throwing  forward  the  flash  of 
light.  A  single  flash  stands  for  a  dot,  and  a  prolonged  one 
means  a  dash.  While  the  French  and  Italian  systems  have 
given  very  gratifying  results,  although  not  Bpecinlly  adapted 
for  use  in  the  field,  Mr.  Gustin's  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  designed  especially  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Some 
objections  have  been  made  against  it  by  the  authorities  nt 
Washington,  but  the  inventor  thinks  these  have  but  slight 
foundation. — Elmira  Daily  Advertiwr,  October  3, 1873. 

THE   AUTOUATIO  8TSTEU   OF  TKLBGKAPHT. 

Tlie  automatic  telegraph  system  has  been  now  for  nearly 
two  years  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
and  it  has  proved  itself  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  rapid,  unerring,  and,  nt  the  same  time, 
economical  system  of  transmission  which  has  as  yet  been  de- 
vised or  introduced  into  practical  use.  By  it  has  been  attain- 
ed the  rate  of  1500  words  per  minnte,  on  a  line  250  miles  in 
length.  The  President's  Message,  of  12,000  words,  was 
punched  and  transmitted  from  Washington  to  New  York  iu 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Little's  system  consists  principally  in  the  use  of  a  con- 
denser for  clearing  the  wire  of  a  static  charge  of  electricity, 
and  for  the  absorption  of  extra  currents  induced  in  the 
helices  of  the  magnets  inserted  in  the  main  line.  These 
extra  currents  are  brought  about  by  making  or  breaking 
the  battery  contacts.    This  condenser  could  bo  applied  with 
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great  advantage  to   the  Morse  instrument  now   in  Aai}j 
use. 

Another  feature  of  tlie  Little  system  is  the  application  of 
an  adjustable  rheostat;  and  a  thii-d  important  featiii-e  is  the 
introdnction  of  the  "lighting  blade,"  which  prevents  over- 
windiog  atid  breaking  of  the  paper  strip.  Some  forty  minor 
points  in  connection  with  his  instruments  have  justified  spe- 
cial patents;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  punching 
and  perforating  machinery,  which  is  a  feature  common  to 
other  instruments,  and  will  probably  come  into  very  general 
nse. — TAe  Telegrapher,  December,  1878. 

PBIZS   FOB   BAILWAT  LAHPS. 

Tlie  Society  of  Arts  of  London  offers  a  gold  medal  or 
twenty  guineas  for  an  improved  lamp,  or  means  of  illumina- 
tion, suitable  for  railway  passenger  carriages,  that  shall  pro- 
duce a  good,  clear,  steady,  durable,  and  safe  light.  It  must 
be  simple  in  construction,  and  capable  of  being  readily 
cleansed  and  repaired.  In  judging  the  merits,  the  cost  will 
be  considered.  Specimens  in  a  condition  suitable  for  trial 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  society's  house  not  later  than  the  Ist 
of  November,  1874.  The  council  reserve  the  right  of  with- 
holding the  medal  or  premium  offered,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  none  of  the  articles  sent  in  are  deserving  of  re- 
wai-d. — 23  A,May  29, 1873,661. 

STRXNGTH   OF  FEBFOBATED  IRON  PLATES. 

According  to  experiments  by  Kirkaldy,  the  diminution  of 
the  strength  of  iron  plates  by  punching  and  boring  for  rivetr 
ing  is  not  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  the  metal  re- 
moved. The  breaking  weight  for  a  unit  of  surface  of  the 
metal  remaining  was  found  to  be,  on  an  average,  34  per  cent, 
less  for  the  punched  ones,  and  23  per  cent,  less  for  the  bored 
ones,  than  for  the  unperforated  plates. — 6  C,  April  16, 1874, 


PBESSBVATIOH   OF  WOOD. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  M. 
Hatzfeld,  after  presenting  a  very  concise  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  practice  in  this  branch  of  technology, 
proposes  the  employment  of  the  taimate  of  the  protoxide  of 
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iron  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  pi-eaervative  of  timber.  He 
bases  his  statement  npun  the  assurance  that  the  decompos- 
ibte  nitrogenous  and  albiiuiiiiouB  matters  contained  in  the 
juices  of  the  tree,  to  the  presence  of  wliich  its  decay  ia  to  be 
ascribed,  will,  by  the  injection  of  a  tannate,  be  changed  to 
insoluble  and  very  stable  compounds ;  or,  to  speak  technic- 
ally, there  will  be  formed  albuminous  tannates,  analogoua 
in  their  pro])erties  to  the  gelntinoiis  tannates  formed  in  the 
tanninq  of  animal  skins.  In  addition  to  this  tanning  proce8.<i, 
he  urges  that  tbe  gradual  oxidation  of  the  iron  will  cause  it 
to  deposit  itself  ill  a  solid  state  iu  the  inteicellalar  spaces, 
and  thus  effect  a  species  of  petrifaction,  thereby  materially 
adding  to  tbe  harduess  of  the  timber,  and  rendering  it  more 
Taluable  for  many  industrial  uses.  In  carrying  his  plan  into 
execution  he  proposes  to  use  the  method  of  injection  invent- 
ed by  Boucherie  (vital  suction,  or  the  pressure  of  a  liquid 
column),  and  either  to  employ  the  tannate  at  one  operation, 
or  to  inject  the  tannic  acid,  and  follow  this  with  any  soluble 
salt  of  iron.  

HYDRAULIC9  OP   QRZAT  BITEBS. 

The  Athencetan,  in  a  highly  commendatory  notice  of  a 
work  by  R6vy  upon  hydraulics  of  tbe  great  rivers,  especially 
of  the  Parana  and  Uragoay  and  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata, 
refers  to  a  generalization  obscnrely  indicated  in  the  work, 
and  which  the  reviewer  thinks,  if  absolute,  may  be  called 
R^vy's  law,  stating  it  in  the  following  terms:  "The  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  being  the  same  (and  no  interference  aris- 
ing from  other  causes), the  velocity  of  a  river  is  as  the  square 
of  its  depth."~15  A,  Aiyugt  22, 1 874,  284. 

EXPLOSIONS   OF  FIRE-PAMP  IN  COAL  UINBB. 

The  subject  of  the  connection  between  explosions  in  ooal> 
mines  and  the  weather  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Galloway,  in  England,  during  the  past  four  years. 
Their  third  report  baa  recently  been  presented,  covering  tbe 
year  1873;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  fatal 
explosions  was  seventy,  causing  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  lives.  Of  these  explosions,  S8  per  cent,  are  due 
to  changes  of  barometric  pressure;  17  per  cent,  to  great 
heat;  25  per  cent,  are  not  attributed  to  meteorological  agen- 
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cies.  The  number  of  ezplosione  is  not  found  to  have  an; 
apparent  dependeuce  upon  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows.  The  results  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  that  the  escape  of  the  fire-damp,  and  the  coDBequeDl 
explosions,  aro  related  mainly  to  the  conditions  of  atnios- 
pheiic  pressure,  and  that  a  careful  watch  over  the  barometer 
is,  above  all,  necessary  iu  each  colliery. — 12  ^,X.,  1S8. 


CAMAI.  THROUOQ  THE   ISTHICDS   Or  COBINTH. 

The  contract  for  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  has  been  granted  to  a  capitalist  in  Athena  on  the 
following  terms:  The  canal  is  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  deep, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  width  at  the  bottom.  Near  the 
middle  of  its  extent  there  is  to  be  a  dock,  having  a  surface 
of  400,000  squai-e  yards.  The  whole  is  to  be  done  in  sil 
years.  .The  precautionary  deposit  is  fixed  at  300,000  francs, 
and  the  concession  is  to  last  for  ninety-nine  yeart>.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  $4,000,000. — 8  S,N6oembsr  8, 1873,456. 

THE  BCZABOCB. 

The  Russians,  it  is  said,  have  adopted  a  new  shell,  which 
from  its  formidable  character,  as  shown  in  recent  experi- 
ments, is  attracting  much  attention  on  the  part  of  military 
authorities.  The  following  description  of  the  new  projectile 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  scientific  press:  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ordinary  elongated  bolt  will  not  permit  of  a  ricochet 
fire,  and  as  this  species  of  firing  is  very  effective  against  masses 
of  troops,  the  loss  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  The 
ficzaroch,  as  the  new  projectile  is  called,  is  either  a  percus- 
sion or  a  time  shell,  combined  with  a  shot.  The  latter 
ricochets  beyond  the  point  of  explosion  of  the  bursting 
charge.  The  shell  portion  is  a  simple  iron  cylinder,  to  one 
end  of  which  is  secured  by  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  a  spherical 
shot.  On  leaving  the  gun  the  combined  projectile  acts  like 
an  ordinary  elongated  shell,  but  as  soon  as  the  explosion 
of  the  charge  takes  place  the  cylinder  flies  in  pieces,  while 
the  shot,  impelled  with  the  additional  velocity,  ricochets  for 
hundreds  of  feet  ahead.  In  firing  at  batteries,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  double  effect  of  this  projectile  comes  into  excellent 
use,  as  the  shell  might  be  exploded  among  the  gnns,  while 
the  ball  would  strike  far  in  the  rear  among  the  reserves ;  or 
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while  the  shell  might  burst  in  the  front  rank  of  an  advancing 
column,  the  ball  would  continue  its  course  through  several 
succeeding  columns.  

CKLLCLOSE-DTNAMITB. 

Trauzl  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  nitro-glycerine  pow- 
der, poasessing  all  the  advantages  of  infusorial- dynamite,  and 
also  that  of  gun-cotton  in  its  indifference  to  the  action  of 
water,  by  employing  the  property  of  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, discovered  by  him,  of  absorbing  nitro-glycerine,  and 
retaining  it  completely  in  water,  in  a  condition  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  explosion.  Instead  of  nitro-cellulose  and  gun-cotton, 
first  nsed  for  the  purpose,  be  employs  a  peculiarly  prepared 
cellulose,  which  takes  up  TO  to  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  torms  an  explosive,  which  remains  constant  in  composi- 
tion under  water,  and  after  pressing  out  and  drying  acquires 
its  previous  eiplosive  force  completely;  and  which,  when 
mixed  even  with  a  large  amount  of  water,  can  be  exploded 
with  great  effect  by  means  of  fulminates  or  cartridges,  but 
not  by  merely  mechanical  means. — 6  C,  April  2, 1874, 136. 

uprMAN^'e  eiiAix  blectro-capillakt  motob. 
The  following  principle  has  been  applied  by  Lippmann  in 
the  construction  of  a  very  novel,  small  motor,  producing  one 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  and  which  is  so  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  electrical  current  that  its  use  for 
electrometrical  purposes  is  suggested,  as  well  as  its  possible 
adaptation  to  the  reception  of  messages  by  ocean  cables.  If 
a  globule  of  mercury,  sevei-al  millimeters  in  diameter,  covered 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  but  slightly 
colored  with  bichromate  of  potash,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel,  is  touched  on  the  side  with  an  iron  point,  it  at  once 
contracts,  thus  altering  its  shape,  agaio  expands  nntil  it 
touches  the  needle  point,  then  again  contracts,  and  so  on, 
giving  rise  to  curious  reciprocating  movements.  This  pe- 
culiar effect  is  due  to  the  alternate  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing 
effect  of  the  bichromate  and  iron  on  the  mercury,  whereby 
its  capillary  properties  are  modified;  and  a  similar  phenome- 
non is  produced  when  the  mercuiy  is  alternately  connected 
with  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  galvnnJo  celt.  Id 
applying  the  force  thus  generated  on  a  large  scale,  Lipp- 
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mann  placed  tvo  veBseh  of  mercury  io  a.  glass  trough  filled 
with  acidulated  water,  and  with  pistoDS,  composed  of  capil- 
lary tubes  filled  with  mercury,  inserted  into  the  vessels  of 
mercury;  the  alteruate  contractioQ  and  expaiisioa  of  the 
mercury  in  the  pistons,  as  they  are  connected  with  one  or 
the  other  pole  of  a  galvauio  battery,  famishing  the  motive 
power  in  the  oase.— 14  C,  CCXIL,  300. 

SCISMTIFIC  BALLOON   ASCGNBIOy. 

A  balloon  ascension  made  on  the  2d  of  November,  1873,  at 
(rharkow,  in  Russia,  by  Bunelle,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  S^  hours  the  balioon  traveled  190  kilometers,  going  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction  toward  the  N.N.K  The  great- 
est altitude  was  about  nine  thousand  feet ;  and  the  small 
quantity  (thirty-five  pounds)  of  ballast  used  shows  how  well 
the  aeronaut  managed  the  length  of  his  voyage.  The  move- 
ment of  the  lower  strata  of  air  was  always  greater  than  that 
of  the  upper  strata.  At  an  altitude  of  three  thonsand  feet 
the  hourly  velocity  was  twenty-one  miles,  while  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  earth  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
so  great  that  Bunelle  could  with  difficulty  effect  a  landing. 
The  shadow  of  the  balloon  on  the  earth  was  a  very  well-de- 
fined black  spot,  whose  movement  across  the  country  gave, 
by  means  of  an  accurate  map,  the  means  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  air.  At  sunset  a  heavy  rain-fall 
was  experienced  in  the  interior  of  the  clouds.  Above  the 
clouds  the  aeronaut  found  a  beautiful  sky  and  a  very  pleas- 
ant temperature.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  appears 
to  have  been  directly  the  opposite  of  that  experienced  by 
Glaisher  on  July  11th,  1863.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a 
northerly  current,  which  was  warmer  the  nearer  be  approach- 
ed the  earth. — ffeU,WocftenscIiri/l,  1814, 154, 

BUBSIAN  versus  WELBH   COAI& 

Chief-Engineer  Isherwood,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  a 
report  on  the  investigation  of  the  value  of  Russian  coal  from 
the  basin  of  the  River  I>on,  states  that  the  depodts  of  this 
coal,  which  are  now  being  mined,  are  immense.  Some  of  it 
has  an  exceptional  purity,  yielding  only  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  ash.  The  calorific  efiect  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated, the  result  being  to  disprove  the  reliability  of  the  law 
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of  Dulong,  which  assumes  the  cerorifio  effect  of  coal  free  from 
moisttire  to  be  the  sum  of  the  calorific  efftcte  of  all  its  com- 
bustible elemeuts,  less  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  required 
to  form  water  with  the  whole  of  its  oxygen.  The  coats  in 
qoealion  gave — experimentally — a  c-alorihc  effect  from  three 
to  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  that  obtaiucd  by  the  cal- 
culation according  to  Dulong's  law.  Among  the  numer- 
ical values  quoted  by  Isherwood,  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest: 

"The  number  of  pounds  of  water  that  were  raised  l°Fahr. 
in  temperature  by  the  burning  of  one  pound  of  crude  coal  or 
lignite,  as  found  by  direct  experiment,  was  for 

The  Groncheaski  &nthracita li.lS!) 

The  Mioocki  coal 16.888 

The  Gatoabotki  coal 13.609 

The  Toula  lignite 10.429 

These  numbers  are  in  all  cases,  as  above  stated,  considerably 
less  than  those  calculated  according  to  Dulong's  law. 

"The  Welsh  coals  ordinarily  used  in  the  Bi-itish  Navy  are 
the  Bwelf  and  the  Powell,  which  respectively  have  calorific  ef- 
fecU  of  1S.804  and  16.108  of  the  above  units."— 1  D,1X., 
870.  

TILUNQ  TUB  DBPBE8S10M  IS  TUB  DBSBBT  07  SAHABA. 

Considerable  discussion  is  now  going  on  in  reference  to 
the  prnpriety  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  French  government 
of  filling  a  depression  in  the  Sahara  Desert  by  allowing  the 
entrance  of  water  from  the  Afediten-anean  ;  many  questions 
arising  as  to  the  effect,  not  only  upon  the  country,  but  upon 
the  regions  north  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sirocco  (or  the  Ji^hn  of  the  Ger- 
mans), after  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  expends  itself  upon 
the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  tends  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  to  prevent  their  undue  extension,  as  in  an  earlier 
geological  period.  Hany  persons  fear  that,  should  this  de- 
pression be  filled  with  water,  the  proper  amount  of  dry  beat 
will  not  be  prodnced  to  regulate  the  glaciers,  and  that  in 
consequence  they  will  probably  extend  far  into  the  plains, 
and  perhaps  in  a  measure  reprodnce  the  climatic  conditions 
that  existed  during  the  reindeer  period,  the  evidences  of 
which  are  so  abundant  in  Southern  Europe. 
X 
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TliU  has  been  Btoutly  contested  by  other  writers,  who  in- 
Biat  that  the  effect  of  bo  comparatively  small  a  surface  will 
uot  be  appreciable  ia  this  way,  bnt  that  it  will  involve  > 
very  beneficial  change  in  the  climate  of  Xorth  Africa,  where- 
by the  regions  adjacent  to  the  new  lake  will  experience  a 
HQCceBBioD  of  ebowers,  by  which  they  will  betxtme  compara- 
tively fertile. 

Professor  Le  Verrier,  who  takes  the  latter  ground,  refers  to 
the  beneficial  action  of  water  in  the  little  thread  of  the  Sues 
Canal,  and  infers  from  it  what  will  be  the  result  in  the  evap- 
omtion  from  a  surface  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  broad. 

In  further  objection  to  the  proposittoit,  Mr.  Houyvet  re- 
marks, in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  eotabliah  this  sea;  the  problem  will  be 
how  to  keep  it  up.  Supposing,  however,  according  to  his 
communication,  the  sea  to  be  established  by  means  of  a  ca- 
nal, it  will  lose  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  by  evaporation 
every  day,  without  the  introduction  of  an  equal  volume  of 
fresh  water.  The  water  evaporated  being  replaced  by  a 
supply  coming  through  the  canal,  the  whole  body  will  soon 
reach  the  maximum  of  saturation.  The  evaporation  still 
continning,  a  deposit  of  salt  will  be  formed,  which  in  time 
will  fill  up  the  whole  space  of  the  interior  sea,  and  the  salin- 
ity of  the  water  will  be  such  that  no  animal  life  can  be  sns- 
tained  in  it,  and  the  ultimate  i-esalt  will  be  simply  the  acca- 
mulation  of  an  immense  deposit  of  salt. 

The  projectoi-a  ai-e  very  strongly  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  this  water  and  its  evaporation  will  pro- 
duce copious  rains,  which  will  in  large  measure  retnm  into 
the  sea,  and  not  only  accomplish  the  object  referred  to,  but 
also  convert  what  is  now  a  sterile  waste  into  a  fertile  coun- 
try.—13  A,  July  26, 1874, 98  ;  and  6  B,July  13, 1874, 102. 

STBlH-PSESSUBB  IND1CAT0B8. 

A  most  ezhaastive  experimental  investigation,  by  Profess- 
or Bemdt,  into  the  accuracy  of  the  indicator  diagrams  used 
in  connection  with  steam-engines,  has  been  published  at  the 
Chemnitz  Indiifltrial  School.  The  want  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  this  snbject  seems  to  have  justified  Professor  Bemdt 
in  the  thoixinghness  of  his  inquiry. 
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The  "Ricliarda  indicator"  and  the  "Ashton  &  Story  in- 
dicator" are  two  instrtimentB  specially  examined  by  Berndt; 
and  in  these  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  free  spnngs, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  employed  as  the  means  of 
measuring  the  preesui'e  of  the  steam— a  very  marked  supe- 
riority being  manifeated  by  the  latter  instninient,  so  long  as 
the  spring  is  not  warmed  in  consequence  of  the  work  that  It 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  Even  when  bo  warmed,  it  seems 
to  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Richards  indicator. — 
J^ogramme  Ind.  School  at  C/iemnitz,  1874. 

THE  TniRTY-FITK-TOS   STEAU-nAMUEIt. 

The  great  steam-hammer  lately  built  for  the  Royal  Gun 
Factories  at  Woolwich  has  been  succeaBfuUy  erected  and 
set  to  woik.  Being  ranch  the  largest  piece  of  meuhauism  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  its 
performance.  The  weight  of  the  falling  portion  is  nearly  40 
tons,  and  its  force  of  impact  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
use  of  steam  to  drive  it  down  from  the  top,  the  augmentation 
being  estimated  to  equal  the  force  represented  by  allowing 
the  hammer  to  fall,  of  its  own  weight,  from  a  height  of  80 
feet.  It  has  been  allowed  a  striking  fall  of  16  feet  3  inches. 
The  hammer  is  45  feet  high,  and  covers,  with  its  supports,  a 
base  of  about  120  square  feet  Its  weight  is  about  600  tons 
above  the  ground,  and  the  iron  used  in  the  foundation  below 
weighs  665  tons.  

THE   USB   Of  AUSLEB's  PLAMIMETBB. 

The  well-known  planimeter  of  Amsler,  that  has  during  the 
past  ten  years  taken  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  accurate 
assistant  in  all  engineering  calculations,  has  had  a  new  use 
suggested  by  Kopcke,  who,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineers  and  Architects,  at  Leipsie,  explained  how 
the  planimeter  may  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  embankments,  excavations,  and  other  sim- 
ilar problems.  If  to  this  new  use  we  add  the  application 
suggested  by  Professor  Frankel,  to  the  determination  of  the 
weight  and  strength  of  trestles  and  beams,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  planimeter  is  destined  to  occupy  a  still  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  engineer's  office. — ProtokoSe  SOehe.  In- 
ffenieur  Vereiii,  1873, 3. 
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Mr.  Harland,  of  Belfast,  gave  an  account  before  the  British 
Association  of  his  method  for  i-aisiag  andlovei-ing  the  screw 
propeller  in  ehipB,  i-emarking  that  during  some  voyages,  and 
especially  across  the  Atlantic,  the  wave  line  of  the  side  of  the 
ship  was  very  often  such  as  to  leave  an  ordinary  screw  half 
exposed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  engine  has  only 
half  work  to  do,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  rnn  off  at  such 
ppeed  as  to  injure  the  machinery.  To  prevent  this  he  has 
dcTised  a  simple  method  of  lowering  the  screw,  enahling  the 
engineer  id  heavy  weather  to  keep  the  vessel  going  much 
steadier,  with  very  little  reduced  speed.  A  large  amount  of 
power  was  thus  utilized,  with  the  advantage  of  a  uniform 
motion.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  screw  the  tip  should 
be  in  a  line  with  the  keel ;  but  when  the  vessel  is  in  more 
water  than  she  really  requires,  the  screw  can  be  lowered,  in- 
volving no  change  in  the  speed  of  the  engine.  To  prevent 
the  screw  coming  in  contact  with  fishermen's  nets,  or  other 
obstaulea,  a  small  shoe  can  be  slipped  under  it  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Harlaiid's  invention  includes  also  a  method  of  elevating 
the  screw,  to  avoid  contact  with  ice  or  other  floating  objects, 
and  to  enable  it  to  be  repaired  without  the  necessity  of  actu- 
ally taking  the  vessel  into  dock.  The  operation  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  screw  is  readily  and  rapidly  performed 
by  means  of  a  small  engine  on  the  deck. — 1$  A,  Augitst  29, 
1874, 287.  

PBOPOSSD  CAKAL  THBOUQH  THE  DB8EBT  OF  SAHDAR  ABAD. 

While  the  Fi-ench  are  proposing  to  cut  a  canal  fram  the 
GnlfofGabeB,for  the  formation  of  an  immense  sea  in  Algena 
jmd  Tunis,  Mr.  Hobham  is  about  attempting  to  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Arpatchai  into  a  channel  to  be  cut  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  desert  plain  of  Sardar 
Abad  for  its  thorough  fertilization  and  cultivation.  The 
work  has  already  been  began,  under  the  grant  of  the  plain 
from  the  Russian  government,  and  it  will  probably  cost  five 
millions  of  roubles  for  its  completion.  Mr.  Hobham  hopes  to 
attract  one  hundred  thousand  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
to  settle  on  the  reclaimed  lands. — 13  A,  S^  4, 1874,  263. 
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FIZINQ  DESIGNS   ON  QLABS. 

Accordint;  to  a  process  patented  by  K.  Dod6,  the  surface 
of  the  glass  is  first  finely  ground,  and  any  design  then  paint- 
ed on  it  with  a  mixture  of  anhydrons  boracic  acid,  gum,  and 
water.  When  dry,  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which 
the  boracic  aoid  fuses,  and  imparts  to  those  portions  o{  the 
glass  the  usual  lustre,  and  thus  fixes  the  drawing.  By  mix- 
ing various  metallio  oxides  with  the  boracic  acid,  designs  in 
color  may  be  produced. — 15  C,  1873,  xxir.,  384, 

F  HOTO-STESEOTTPI NQ. 

It  is  stated  by  Fiulc  that  metal  plates  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  coonection  with  ordinary  type  can  be  prepai-ed 
from  photographic  negatives,  according  to  the  following 
simple  process :  A  solution  of  1  ounce  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash in  IS  ounces  of  water  is  slowly  warmed,  and  2  ounces  of 
fine  gelatine  gradually  added.  When  the  latter  is  complete- 
ly dissolved,  and  the  liquid  has  about  reached  its  boiling- 
point,  it  is  filtered  through  fine  Jinen,  A  piece  of  plate-glaRS, 
several  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  proposed  picture,  is 
coated,  in  the  dark,  by  pouring  some  of  this  solution  on  the 
centre  while  the  plate  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  distributing 
the  solution  to  the  margin  by  means  of  a  fine  brush,  and  re- 
peating the  poui-ing  until  a  film  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  is  formed.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  which  will  re- 
quire two  to  three  dayn,  and  is  afterward  exposed  under  a 
transparent  collodion  positive,  taken  from  a  negative  of  the 
object,  to  diffused  light  for  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then 
treated,  in  the  dark,  with  lukewarm  water  in  a  tray,  until 
the  relief  is  fully  developed,  which  will  be  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  Afler  drying  it  with  filter-p»per,  it  is  brushed  with 
glycerine  with  a  fine,  large,  soft  brush,  the  excess  being  re- 
moved with  filter-paper.  A  plaster  matrix  is  formed  fi-om 
this  relief  by  pouring  on  it,  while  held  in  the  hand,  fine  plas- 
ter mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  oil,  and  tapping 
it  gently  on  the  under  side  to  remove  air-bubbles,  then 
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placing  it  pei-fectly  level,  and  pouring  on  it  a  thicker  mixture 
of  plaster  and  water,  until  the  layer  is  about  four  tenths  to 
five  tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  After  fifVeen  to  eighteen  hoan 
it  can  be  taken  from  the  relief,  by  removing  the  thin  edges 
of  the  plaster  with  a  kuife,  and  gently  pressing ;  and  it  U 
then  fit  for  the  type-fonnder,  after  being  retouched,  if  de- 
sired at  any  points,  with  a  needle.— 14  C,  1874,  CCXI.,  318. 

CLBAinNG   AND   BLSACQISO    OLD  COFPXB-FLATS  BSGBATIKGS. 

The  brown  tint  in  the  paper  of  old  engravings,  as  well  as 
any  ink  spots,  insect  stains,  etc.,  may  be  removed  by  first 
erasing  with  India  rnbber  or  bread-crumbs  such  stains  as 
yield  to  them,  and  then  laying  the  engraving  on  gauee, 
secured  in  a  light  frame,  and  moietentng  the  spots  with  a  so- 
lution of  one  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  one  pound  of  water. 
When  these  have  disappeared,  the  engraving,  on  its  gauze 
support,  is  to  be  immersed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  occasion- 
ally moved  gently  forward  and  backward  for  abont  twelve 
hour&  The  diity  water  is  then  to  be  replaced  by  fresh,  and 
chloride  of  lime  solution  dropped  into  it  until  the  smell  is 
appreciable,  in  which  the  engraving  is  to  remain  immersed 
for  six  hours,  with  occasional  gentle  agitation.  Any  brown- 
ish tint  remaining  will  bleach  out  immediately  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  lights  and 
shades  appear  in  their  original  purity  and  sharpness.  The 
solution  roust  then  be  replaced  with  clear  water;  and  the 
engraving,  perfectly  freed  from  the  chloride  bath,  must  be 
dried  in  the  air,  and  pressed  in  that  condition. — 5  C,  1679, 
ixxvi.,  2.  

Paul's  mew  ukthod  of  LrrHOGBAPHic  tiia1{bfbb& 
A  new  method  has  lately«been  announced  by  M.  Paul  for 
transferring  a  photographic  image  npon  stone  by  the  process 
of  photo-lithography.  The  ordinary  method  consists  in  pro- 
ducing a  positive  image  on  gelatinized  paper  treated  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash.  After  exposure,  it  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  fatty  ink,  and  then  washed  with  warm  water  to  re- 
move the  unaltered  gelatine.  The  image  remains  with  its 
black  coating  of  lithographic  ink,  and  is  next,  by  a  well- 
known  process,  transferred  upon  a  stone  suitably  prepared- 
Images  thns  obtained,  however,  lack  sharpness  of  outline, 
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becanee  the  warm  water  produces  a  swelling  of  tbe  nndis- 
solved  gelatine,  and  aof^ens  the  lithographic  ink.  As  a  coti- 
sequence,  when  transferred  to  stone,  which  requires  a  certain 
pressure,  the  eoflened  portions  are  flatteoed  out,  and  produce 
blisters  or  irregular  con  to  are. 

Thia  incouvenieitce  is  obviated  by  Paul's  method,  which 
consists  essentially  in  the  substitution  of  albumen  for  gela- 
tine, BO  that  the  washing  can  be  done  with  cold  water.  The 
paper  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  albumen,  combined  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  After  a 
sufficient  exposure  under  the  negative,  the  paper  is  covered 
with  lithographic  ink,  then  immei^ed  in  cold  water  to  dis- 
solve the  analtered  albumen,  which  is  taken  away  with  a  soft 
sponge.  A  very  sharp  picture  is  thus  produced,  which  can 
be  transferred  to  stone. — 3  B,  November  27, 1873, 563. 

PHOTO-EN  GBATIKO. 

Material  progress  is  made  in  the  application  of  photogra- 
phy to  various  branches  of  engraving.  The  arts  of  photo- 
lithography and  photo-plate  printing  have  lately  been  supple- 
mented by  certain  processes  which  are  called  by  those  who 
employ  them  "photo-engraving,"  These  operations,  though 
their  details  are  jealously  kept  secret,  may  be  safely  said  to 
depend  largely  upon  producing,  by  means  of  bichi-omatized 
gelatine,  from  an  ordinary  glass  negative  of  the  drawing  or 
engi'aving,  a  relief-plate  in  metal,  either  an  electrotype  or  ste- 
reotype, as  may  be  desired.  This  may  then  be  employed  at) 
usual  in  the  printing-press.  Original  pen  drawings  and  cop- 
ies from  wood-cuts,  steel  or  lithographic  engravings,  are  re- 
produced with  exquisite  fidelity,  and,  it  is  said,  very  cheaply. 
The  ability  to  employ  a  relief-plate  in  the  printing-press,  of 
course,  greatly  lessens  the  expense  of  anhseqiient  printing,  as 
compared  with  other  methods.  Photo-engraving  of  the  char- 
acter here  referred  to  is  at  present  carried  on  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  

BLACK  INK  TOB  MABSINO  BOXES,  BTC 

A  cheap  and  beautiful  article  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 10  parte  of  extract  of  logwood  in  600  parts  of  water,and 
adding  2  parts  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash.  It  should  be 
stirred  with  a  brush  on  using, — 28  C,  1874,  vi.,  66. 
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A   NEW   AND   1 

Accordiog  to  BOttger,  a  rap  id -drying,  bnlliaDt  iaK,  which 
resisM  tolerably  well  the  nioet  powei-ful  chemical  reageote, 
■nay  be  made  by  triturating  carmine  with  some  eolutioa  of 
water-glass  ia  a  porcelain  mortar,  aad  dilating  with  water 
glass  solutioa  until  it  flows  readily. — 8  C,  Auguat  14, 1813, 


IMPBOVED   COPY  ISO-INK, 

According  to  the  Bevue  Sorticole,  au  ink,  invented  by  Mr. 
Cisley,  which  possesses  the  property  of  giviug  a  copy  with- 
out dampening  the  paper  or  the  use  of  a  preas,  is  prepared  as 
follows:  About  sixty  grammes  of  any  ordinary  inli  are  placed 
in  a  bottle,  and  half  its  weight  of  sugar-candy,  and  four  or 
five  drops  of  gum  arable  dissolved  in  water,  added.  A  letter 
written  with  this  ink  should  be  placed  under  a  sheet  of 
copying -paper,  and  the  hands  passed  over  it,  when  a  per 
feet  impression  will  be  obtained  in  a  moment.  If  the  copy 
do  not  take  well,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
sugar,  but  not  of  the  gum.  It  is,  of  course,  better  to  use  a 
regular  jircss,  as  this  gives  a  more  even  impression,  but  the 
application  of  the  hand  or  of  a  paper-folder  is  sufficient.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  moisten  the  copying-paper,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary method.  The  copy  must  be  made  within  a  short  time 
after  the  letter  or  manuscript  is  written — not  to  exceed  an 
hour  St  moat. — Revue  Iforticole,  May  16, 1873, 187. 

PBOTOQRAPHtC  MDLTIPUCATION   OF   DRAWINGS,  ETC, 

Benneder  states  that  paper  prepared  as  follows  costs  but 
about  one  sixth  as  much  as  the  ordinary  chloride  of  silver 
paper,  and  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  multiplication  of  di-aw- 
ings,  and  ia  simpler  in  its  manipulation.  A  solntion  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  albumen,  or  gum,  to  which  carbon,  or  some 
pigment  of  any  desired  shade,  has  been  added,  is  brushed,  as 
iinitbrmly  as  possible,  upon  well-sized  paper,  by  lamp-light, 
and  the  paper  dried  in  the  dark.  The  drawing  (or  an  engrav- 
ing or  wood-cut,  etc.),  executed  on  fine  tmnsparent  paper,  is 
then  placed  beneath  a  flat  glass  upon  the  prepared  paper,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  for  a  length  of  time  dependent  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  light     The  drawing  is  removed  from  the 
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paper  by  lamp-light,  and  after  washing  the  latter  with  water 
a  negative  of  the  drawing  remains,  eioce  the  portioos  of  the 
coating  acted  on  by  the  light  become  insoluble  in  water. 
From  such  a  negative  any  number  of  positives  can  be  talcen 
in  the  same  way.— 14  6',  1874,CCXI.,49. 

PBBPARATIOlf   OP  PHOTOGKAPHIC  THACING-PAPBB. 

A  paper  sensitive  to  light,  brought  into  the  market  by  Tal- 
bot, of  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  "  Lichtpauspapier,"  by 
means  of  wbicb  any  one  unskilled  in  photography  may  copy 
plans,  maps,  etc.,  with  little  trouble,  may  be  perfectly  imi- 
tated by  floating  good  strong  albumenized  or  arrow-root  pa- 
per, for  about  a  minute,  on  a  bath  composed  of  water,  thirty- 
two  parts;  nitrate  of  silver,  thi'eepaits;  citric  acid,  one  pai-t ; 
and  tartaric  acid,  half  a  pait;  then  drying  it,  and  finally  draw- 
ing it  slowly  through  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  It 
will  keep  at  least  three  months,  if  protected  from  light  and 
moisture,  and  does  not  requii-e  fuming  with  ammonia.  Ton- 
ing, which  >8  in  most  cases  supei-fluous,  requires  a  very  strong 
alkaline  bath.— 5  C,  1674,  sii.,  »S. 

A   TEBT  SIMPLE   FANTOGBAPB. 

Schnaus  suggests  the  use  of  a  fine  mbber  cord,  about  fiflecn 
inches  long,  supplied  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  having  on 
it  a  small  white  bead,  sliding  upon  it  with  gentle  friction.  By 
securing  one  end  to  the  table  by  a  pin,  and  passing  a  pencil 
through  the  other  end,  and  drawing  its  point  over  the  paper 
with  the  right  hand,  keeping  the  string  stretched,  and  caus- 
ing the  bead  to  describe  the  outline  of  a  simple  drawing 
placed  beneath  it,  a  tolerably  good  copy  of  the  drawing  will 
be  produced,  bearing  any  desired  proportion  to  the  original, 
according  to  the  position  given  to  the  bead  on  the  stnng; 
thns,  if  the  bead  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cord,  the  drawing  will 
be  double  the  size  of  the  original.  The  best  results  are  only 
obtainable  after  some  pi-actice,  and  by  employing  a  finer  point 
than  a  bead.— 6  C,  18J4,  iv.,3]. 

WATER-PBOOF  TISEUS-PAPEB. 

A  paper  nnafiected  by  water  or  oily  matter,  possessing  the 

external  appearance  of  parchment-paper,  and  suitable  for 

tracing-paper,  may  be  produced,  accoiding  to  R.  Jacobsen, 

X  2 
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by  floating  tissue-paper  on  an  aqneona  solution  of  shellac  in 
borax.  After  drying  the  paper  in  the  air,  it  may  be  smoothed 
with  a  warm  flat-iron.  Very  deceptive  casings  for  sauBages 
may  be  made  from  brown  tissue-paper  treated  in  this  way; 
and,  by  coloring  the  shellac  solution  with  aniline,  beautifully 
colored  water-pi-oof  paper  may  be  produced,  Huitable  for  ar- 
tificial flowers.— 6  C,  October  16, 1873,  414. 


(  SBAUMG-WAZ. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  were  shown  small  sticks  of  va- 
riously colored  aealing-wax,  tipped  with  an  inflammable  com- 
pound, which,  when  ignited  by  friction,  bnrns  and  fnses  the 
wax,  permitting  it  to  be  used  very  conveniently,  withont 
wasting  or  dropping,  as  la  usually  the  case.  The  quantity 
iu  each  stick  is  sufficient  for  one  common  or  two  small  seals. 
—8  C,  October^  1873,  342. 

THB    HELIOPICTOB. 

The  Heliopictor  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Stein  to  a  aimple 
apparatus  devised  by  him,  and  intended  to  expedite  the  pho- 
tographic processes  necessary  in  field  operations,  whether  for 
scientific  or  artistic  purposes,  but  especially  the  former.  He 
also  thinks  bis  apparatus  applicable  to  the  investigations  of 
physicians  with  the  microscope,  ophthalmoRCDpe,eto.;  he  sug- 
gests, also,  its  special  application  to  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus.  The  apparatus  consists  esscntiatly  of  a 
thin  box  that  can  be  attached  firmly  to  the  eye  end  of  a  tel- 
escope, and  when  in  that  position  the  front  side  of  this  box 
is  composed  of  a  plain  glass,  the  back  of  which  is  sensitized 
for  the  reception  of  the  image  to  be  photographed.  The  back 
of  the  box  is  closely  sealed,  as  are  also  the  sides,  so  that  no 
extraneous  light  can  enter.  Between  the  sensitized  plate  and 
the  metallic  back  is  a  shallow  Fpace;  eafficient,  however,  to 
contain  the  liquid  that  would  fill  the  bath  in  the  ordinary 
photographic  dark  room.  Dr.  Stein  proposes,  after  the  sen- 
sitized plate  has  been  acted  on,  to  pour  into  this  space  by  a 
suitable  funnel  the  liquid  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  photo- 
graphic image ;  in  other  words,  the  box  is  both  camera  and 
dark  room  combined,  all  the  critical  photographic  operations 
being  performed  without  removing  the  sensitized  plate  irom 
the  box.     The  compactness  of  this  arrangement  evidently 
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recommeDdB  it  Btroogly  to  travelers,  aod  it  has  been  stated 
that  Dr.  Stein*B  inveatioD  will  be  adopted  by  the  German 
observers  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  —  Aitron,  JVachrichten, 
LXXXIII.,  66.  

VANADATE   OF  AMMONIA  FOB  TUB  HANtJFACttJBE   OF  INK. 

The  invartabte  detection,  by  BOttger,  of  vanadiam  in  all 
specimena  of  pisolitio  limonite  (Bohnerze),  and  the  separating 
it,  by  his  process,  in  larger  quantities  than  had  been  obtained 
before,  led  him  to  call  attention  to  the  applicability  of  the 
neutral  vanadate  of  ammonia  in  the  manofacture  of  a  most 
excellent,  deep-black,  very  fluid  writing-ink.  This  may  be 
made  by  triturating  three  parts  of  the  salt  with  one  part  of 
pyrogallio  acid  and  three  parts  of  finely  pulverized  gum  ara- 
ble in  a  porcelain  mortal*,  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
amount  of  cold  rain-water.  The  separation  of  the  vanadlnm 
from  the  iron  ore  is  accomplished  by  pulverizing  it  very  fine- 
ly, mixing  it  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  canstio  soda,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  red  heat  for  a  short  time  in  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible ;  then  extracting  the  mass  with  boiling  water,  and  care- 
fully adding  to  the  filtered  liquid  so  much  nitric  acid,  free 
from  hypoiiitric  acid,  that  but  a  slight  alkaline  i-eaction  may 
be  retained.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  is  then  added  to 
the  liquid  filtered  from  the  larger  part  of  the  silica  and  alu- 
mina of  the  ore  separated  in  this  way,  and  from  the  insoluble 
vanadate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  vanadic  acid  and  other  van- 
adates are  easily  prepared. — 15  C,  1873,  sviiL,  287. 


IMCBEABIM6  THE   8BMSITIVBNBSS  TO   LIGHT    ( 
SILYEB. 

The  insensibility  of  bromide  of  silver  to  certain  colors  of 
the  spectrum  has  been  well  established  in  practice,  as  also 
its  peculiar  sensibility  to  invisible  ultra-violet  rays.  Vogel 
has  shown  that  the  sensibility  of  this  preparation  maybe  car- 
ried far  into  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  to  regions  where 
hitherto  photogi-aphy  has  been  impossible.  His  attention 
seems  first  to  have  been  called  to  this  subject  by  receiving 
some  dry  sensitive  plates  from  England,  which  proved  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  green  than  to  the  blue  rays;  and,  in 
general,  he  found  that  the  dry  bromide  exhibited  a  more  ex- 
tended sensibility  for  colors  than  did  the  so-called  wet  plate. 
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This  senBitivenees,  how«ver,  waa  much  affected  by  tfae  method 
of  development.  In  attempting  to  prepare  bromide  of  wiver 
plates  with  hia  owo  hands,  be  found  no  repetitioa  of  the  phe- 
nomenon which  he  bad  noticed  on  the  English  plates;  and, 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  he  conjectured  that  the  English 
plates  must  contain  some  substance  that  absorbs  the  green 
rays  in  a  greater  measui'e  thau  the  blue.  Noticing  that  the 
English  plates  had,  among  other  things,  a  yellow  coloring  mat- 
ter as  a  coating,  be  made  an  attempt  to  impregnate  bromide 
of  silver  with  a  substance  that  should  absorb  especially  the 
yellow  rays.  The  substance  he  chose  was  coralline  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  The  plates  prepared  in  this  way  were  of  a  de- 
cided red  tint,  and  on  exposure  to  the  spectrum  they  proved 
specially  sensitive  in  the  indigo  and  in  the  yellow,  and  of 
diminished  seiisitivcnesB  in  the  intermediate  portions  of  the 
spectrum.  Thus  a  method  was  attained  of  prepariag  bro- 
mide of  silver  plates  that  were  acted  upon  almost  as  strongly 
by  a  color  hitherto  held  to  be  chemically  inert — namely,  yel- 
low— as  they  were  by  the  indigo  bine.  Proceeding  farther  in 
his  experiments,  he  found  among  the  green  aniline  products 
a  body  endowed  with  a  powerful  ai>sorption  of  red  ray?,  by 
means  of  which  he  heightened  the  sensitiveness  of  hia  bro- 
mide plate  to  that  color.  From  these  results  he  thinks  he  i'» 
well  justified  in  inferring  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  render 
bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  any  color  that  we  may  choose. 
These  experiments,  both  in  a  practirnl  and  theoretical  point 
of  view,  cover  a  somewhat  different  field  from  those  of  Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  who  thirty  years  ago  demonstrated 
that  any  color  whatever  could  be  photographed  by  employ- 
ing a  properly  selected  chemical  for  preparing  the  seneitive 
plate.  


:.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING   WmjOUT  A    PBBSS. 

The  following  process,  devised  by  Jacobsen,  requires  no 
press,  and  is  adapted  to  printing  on  round  objects,  as  rases, 
bottles,  etc.,  and  indeed  may,  perhaps,  be  used  with  colors 
that  are  to  be  burned  in.  A  carbon  picture,  formed  in  the 
usual  way  on  a  glass  plate,  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  frame 
which  fits  closely  to  the  glass,  and  into  which  is  poured, 
when  not  too  warm,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  gelatine,  one 
paix  of  gum  arabic,  and  two  parts  of  glycerine.    When  this 
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lias  Btifft^ned,  the  frame  is  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  knife,  and 
tbe  gelatine  plate,  with  the  adhering  caibon  print, is  carefully 
inverted.  It  ia  iuked  with  printer's  ink  previously  digaolved 
in  turpentine  or  benzole  (without  the  addition  of  any  varu'ish), 
and  distributed  by  means  of  a  glass  roller  with  a  ground  sur- 
&ce.  A  sheet  of  uu coagulated  albumen-paper  is  then  laid  upon 
it,  and,  after  being  rubbed  gently  with  a  caoutchouc  rubber, 
is  drawn  from  the  plate.  The  paper  must  not  remain  too 
long  npon  the  plate,  or  it  may  soil  the  latter  by  solution  of 
some  of  the  albumen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dampen  the 
plate,  since  it  is  damp  enough  to  yield  several  dozen  impres- 
sions, and  when  exhausted  is  so  hygroscopic  that  it  will  again 
absorb  enough  moisture  from  the  air  in  a  few  hours. — 15  C, 


IMPBOVEHENT  IN  THE   PBEPABATION  OT  PLA8TKB  CABTS. 

An  improvement  iu  the  preparation  of  plaster  casts  of  ob- 
jects of  art,  etc,  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr,  Caussiuus,  of 
France,  in  what  he  calls  the  metallization  of  tbe  plaster. 
The  details  of  this  are  at  present  a  secret,  although  some  hints 
are  given  by  a  writer  in  a  French  journal.  The  cast  is  taken 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  when  I'emoved  from  the  mould 
is  brittle  and  porous,  as  usual.  It  ia  then  soaked  in  a  fluid, 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  thinks  is  at  the 
same  time  both  oily  and  silicious,  and  which  imparts  to  the 
cast  a  coating  that  enables  it  to  resist  a  rather  violent  blow 
withont  being  injured,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  a  metallic 
resonance.  The  pores  of  the  piaster  become  filled,  and  the 
whole  substance  is  homogeneous  and  solid  as  stone.  The 
metallization  consists  in  applying  a  salt  of  copper  in  a  semi- 
fluid condition,  layer  alter  layer  being  put  on,  aud  each  pol- 
ished before  the  application  of  the  next  coating.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  application  is  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  and 
it  adheres  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  cast.  Some  snl- 
phnret  is  then  made  to  act  on  this  coppery  coating,  so  as  to 
bring  about  at  once  the  eflect  of  bronze;  the  form  of  tliesul- 
pburet,  whether  proto,  deuto,  or  trito,  corresponding  with  the 
eflect  desired.  The  appearance  of  ivory,  granite,  porphyry, 
colored  marbles,  or  any  other  external  condition,  can  be  read- 
ily given  to  the  plaster.  The  result  of  the  operation  is  said 
to  render  the  plaster  as  solid  and  homogeneous  as  metal  it- 
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self,  so  that  the  objoct  can  easily  be  washed,  scrubbed  wiih 
soap  and  water,  and  subjected  to  various  influences  without 
the  slightest  ill  effect.  One  application  of  this  mt'tallic  plas- 
ter has  been  already  made,  on  a  large  scale,  in  reproducing 
coins,  medals,  etc.,  in  which  the  physical  and  external  char- 
acters of  the  originals  are  perfectly  imitated.  Specimens  of 
the  art  executed  according  to  Mr.  Caussinus's  process  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  peristyle  of  the  first  story  of  the  Bank  ofFrance, 
and  elsewhere  in  Paris. — Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  et  Cotn.  de  .^^ance, 
1873, 491.  

A  NEW  MATBBIAL  FOB  IfODELINQ   (PLABTILDrs). 

A  new  plastic  materi»I  for  modeling,  invented  by  Gludice, 
of  Genoa,  has  been  adopted  for  figures  and  ornaments  iu  the 
modeling  school  of  Genoa,  oa  well  as  by  many  sculptors.  It 
is  said  not  only  to  remove  some  of  the  difliculties  of  model- 
ing, but  to  increase  the  facility  of  the  process.  It  is  lighter 
than  clay,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  !,3»,  and  does  not 
shrink  like  it  on  drying,  nor  harden  like  wax,  bat  retains  its 
plasticity  and  softness  at  ail  times.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  contains  no  water,  which,  by  evaporation  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  might  prove  injurious  to  the  health.  Its  great 
superiority  is  specially  appai-ent  in  modeling  colossal  figures. 
It  is  sold  of  four  grades,  according  to  softness,  No,  1  being 
the  softest. — 6  C,Janita)y,  1874,4, 

TEXTILE   INDCBTBY   AT  THE  TIBNNA    EZPOfimOIT, 

In  a  report  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Grotbe,  we  are  informed 
that  in  the  Chinese  portion  a  collection  of  articles,  as  brushes, 
mats,  water-proofs,  etc.,  was  exhibited,  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  so-called  "Tucura  palm,"  cultivated  in  the  sonthem  prov- 
inces, the  wood  of  which  is  also  mainifactiired  into  honsehold 
atensila  The  fibres  of  the  SoroMua  gomvti,  a  kindred  tree, 
is  used  for  similar  puiposes  by  the  Malays,  and  is  said  to  be 
even  better  than  thatoftheTucum.  Manini,  of  Florence,  ex- 
hibited flbras,  and  spun  and  woven  articles,  indicative  of  the 
possible  ntilizaiion  of  the  inner  bai'k  of  the  Genista  ttnctoria, 
or  Dyer's  Broom,  whicli  from  their  quality  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  call  attention  to  this  plant.  Taussig 
asks  consideration  for  a  vegetable  growth,  much  like  wadding, 
that  has  become  quite  common  in  the  Banat,  Hungary,  since 
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the  great  floods,  and  which  aanlight  bleaches  snow-white. 
Some  wei'e  disposed  at  first  to  regard  it  as  an  auctmiulation 
of  vegetable  fibres,  collected  and  feltod  by  the  action  of  water, 
lu  the  last  two  years  it  has  become  an  article  of  trade  iii  that 
region,  and  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  lining  for  garments  of 
peasants.  A  material  called  Piilu  was  exhibited  in  the  Chi- 
nese depaitnient,  which  seemed  to  surpass  in  every  respect 
Kapok,  the  vegetable  wool  of  the  Botnbax  ceilKi,etc.,ot'  3a\a, 
introduced  by  Kratzenstein  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  for  stuffing 
beds,  furniture,  etc.  The  Pulu  is  a  gold-brown  fibrous  mate- 
rial, of  silky  lustre  and  exceeding  sofluess  and  fineness,  pos- 
sessing a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity  for  vegetable  fibre, 
and  is  probably  identical  with  a  substance  collected  very 
lai^ely  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  the  tree  fern,  and  ex- 
ported Dnder  the  same  name.  Solinas,  of  Alexandria,  exhib- 
ited a  collection  of  fibres  prepared  from  Nile  reeds,  and  iso- 
lated so  carefully  and  of  such  length  as  to  make  a  favorable 
impression.  A  specimen  of  the  Welmtschia  mirabUu,o{  Bear 
gnela,  was  shown  in  the  Portuguese  department,  a  plant  per- 
haps never  before  seen  in  Euroi>e,  and  well  deserving  the 
name  mirabilis.  Its  long  leaves  are  very  rich  in  tough  fibres, 
which  coald  doubtless  be  utilized.— 32  C,Oct.  IB,  1673,315. 


BICHROMATE   07  FOTASn   IN   UBBSSINOS  FOB  FABEtlCS. 

Certain  thickening  materials,  as  gHm,dextnDe,and  especial- 
ly glne,  when  mixed  with  a  very  umall  qnantity  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  as  is  well  known,  become  totally  insoluble  in 
water  afler  exposure  to  difiiised  as  well  aa  direct  sunlight — a 
fact  made  use  of  in  the  carbon-photographic  printing  process. 
An  eqnally  valuable  application  consists  in  the  employment 
of  gelatine,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  for  dressing  and  water-proofing  linen,  silk,  and 
cotton  fnbrics.  Thus,  if  the  cloth  is  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  to  which  about  one  fortieth  oronefifVieth  of 
bichromate  has  been  added,  and  then  dried  and  exposed  to 
the  sunlight,  the  dressing  becomes  so  fixed  to  the  material 
that  scarcely  any  agent  wilt  remove  it.  In  this  manner,  fab- 
rics, whether  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  may  be  rendered  water- 
proof, for  use  aa  umbrellas,  cloaks,  etc.;  or,  if  the  gelatine 
mass  be  thick  enough,  they  will  even  be  rendered  impermea- 
ble to  gases.— 14  C,  1873,  CCIX.,  371. 
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BTIFPBNING   GADZB. 

Good  wheat  starch  and  white  wax  ai'u  employed,  either  cold 
or  warm,  according  to  the  color.  The  gauze,  od  removal  front 
the  starch,  is  perfectly  untwUted,  pressed  out,  and  clapped 
with  the  hands,  so  that  the  starch  may  be  uniformly  distrib- 
uted. Any  meshes  that  may  still  appear  filled  with  Btan.-li 
may  be  freed  from  it  when  the  gauze  ia  stretched  od  the  dry- 
ing-pad by  brushing  it  with  the  hand,  or,  better,  with  a  soft 
brush.  Small  staruhed  pieces  can  also  be  placed  on  the  fin- 
ishiug-drum,  since  the  starch  remaining  in  any  meshes  will 
stick  to  the  drum  when  the  gauze  is  removed.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  will  unavoidably  have  a  spotted  Inatre  on  the 
side  next  the  drum. — 26  C,  1 8V4,  i.,  G. 

PASTE  FOB  LABELS  ON   BOTTLES,  KTO. 

An  ezcellent  paste  for  fixing  labels  on  glass,  wood,  or  pa- 
per may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  eleven  parts,  by  weight, 
of  common  glue,  soaked  a  day  befoi'e  in  cold  water,  seven 
pailrs  of  gum  arable,  and  some  rock  candy,  in  fifly-six  parts 
of  water,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  continued  stirring  nntil  the 
mass  is  uniform.  Labels  brushed  with  this  and  dried  will 
adhere  firmly  if  simply  moistened  with  saliva  when  used. — 
15  C,  1874,  IV.,  64.  

STABCH   FOB  BBNDEBINQ   CLOTHING   INCOUBDSTIBLB. 

The  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  starch  that 
will  render  fabrics  incombustible  is  given  by  Hagar:  Cover 
10  parts  of  white,  pulverized  bone-ash  with  fiO  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  add  gradually  6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  days, 
with  occasional  stirring,  in  a  warm  place.  Then  add  100 
parts  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  6  parts 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  stir  in  ammonia,  while  cold,  nntil  a  perceptible  odor 
is  imparted.  Press  the  precipitate  formed  in  a  linen  cloth, 
dry  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  rednce  it  to  a  fine 
powder.  Mix  2  parts  oftbis  powder  (phosphate  of  ammonia- 
magnesia)  with  1  part  of  tungstate  of  soda,  and  6  parts  of 
wheat  starch,  and  sufficient  indigo  blue  to  impart  a  blnii^li 
tint.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  materials  are  perfectly 
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free  from  iroD,  and  that  no  iron  U  introdaced  in  any  way 
during  the  operation.  For  uae,  the  powder  is  stirred  into 
aboDt  double  the  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  enough  boiling 
water  then  added,  with  cootinaed  stirring,  to  produce  a  vis- 
cous liquid,  into  which  the  articles  must  be  dipped. — 14  C, 
CCX.,  167.  

WBATHEB-PBOOF   WASH   FOR  WOOD. 

According  to  Euhr,  a  cheap  and  convenient  reddiBh-bi-own 
coating  of  ferrocyauide  of  copper  can  be  formed  upon  wood, 
which  not  only  adheres  firmly  and  resists  the  weather,  but 
also  preserves  the  wood  by  keeping  it  free  fi-om  moss,  etc., 
as  well  as  from  injurious  insects.  To  produce  this  result, 
wash  the  surface  (previonsly  brushed  with  a  solution  of  half 
a  pound  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of  water) 
with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  shade  can  be  regulated  by  varying  the  sti-ength 
of  the  solutions.  Since  the  wood  is  stained  rather  than  cov- 
ered, its  texture  remains  somewhat  visible,  which  is  not  ob- 
jectionable ;  and  by  coating  it  with  linseed-oil  varnish,  not 
only  is  ila  durability  increased,  but  a  gloss  la  imparted,  with- 
out which  it  is  rather  dull.— 2S  C,  XXXIX.,  318. 

PBOTSCnON   OF  LBAD  WATER-PIPES  BT  A  FILM   OF  BULPBIDB. 

As  a  result  of  the  following  experiments,  it  is  announced 
that  a  film  of  sulphide  of  lead  forms  an  excellent  protection 
for  the  metal  against  the  notion  of  water.  Lead  pipes  were 
coated  internally  with  sulphide,  according  to  the  method  of 
Dr.  Schwarz,  by  the  action  of  a  solntion  of  sulphide  of  sodi- 
um, and  were  subjected,  at  the  same  time  with  others  not  so 
ti-eated,  to  the  action  of  rain,  snow,  distilled  and  ordinary 
Paris  city  water.  After  the  first  day  lead  was  detected  in 
all  cases  in  the  water  from  the  ordinary  pipes,  except  in  the 
city  water,  and  in  it  also  after  several  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  no  case  did  the  water  from  the  pipes  treated  with 
sulphide  afibrd  a  trace  of  lead  within  three  mouths,  and  with 
access  of  air.— 14  C,  1874,  III.,  401. 


The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Kuhr  for  this 
purpose ;  Pass  the  linen  first  through  a  bath  of  one  part  of 
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sulphate  of  alumina  in  ten  parts  of  water ;  then  throngh  a 
soap-bath,  prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  lightrcolored  rosin 
and  one  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  with  ten  parts  of 
water,  until  the  rosin  is  dissolved,  and  separating  the  rosta 
soap  formed  by  the  addition  of  one  third  of  common  salt, 
and  then  dissolving  it,  together  with  one  part  of  soda  soap, 
by  boiling  it  in  thirty  parts  of  water.  From  thia  bath  pass 
the  articles  finally  through  water,  then  dry,  and  caleiider. 
Made-up  articles  may  be  bnished  with  the  solutions  in  suc- 
cession, aud  be  rinsed  in  the  rain.  Wooden  vesseU  may  be 
employed.— 5  C,  1874,  nn.,  103. 

BENDEBIHG   HOSE,  FOB  FIBB-SSQIITBS,  WATBB^TIOBT. 

It  is  claimed  that  hemp  or  cotton  hose  for  fire-engines  may 
be  rendered  water-tight,  without  injuring  the  quality  or  du- 
rability, according  to  a  patent  of  Kremer,  of  Bavaria,  by  im- 
pregnating the  hose,  every  time  alter  use,  with  a  mixture  of 
one  hundred  parts  of  chemically  pure  glycerine  and  three 
parts  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  either  by  drawing  the  hose 
throngh  the  liquid,  or  brushing  the  liquid  upon  the  hoae  pre- 
viously cleansed  and  dried,  and  laying  it  aside  in  this  moist 
condition.  The  previous  drying,  after  nse,  is  not,  however, 
.ibsolntely  necessary.  The  effect  of  the  slightly  acid  liquid 
on  any  brass  fixtures  on  the  hose  is  practically  unnoticeable, 
but  may  be  prevented,  if  desirable,  by  coating  them  previous- 
ly with  aheltac,  varnish,  or  tallow. — 6  C,Mwch\^,  1874, 108. 


According  to  Dr.  Schuchardt,  of  Gbrlitz,  the  most  decided- 
ly injurious  effect  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  an  anti-ohloTioe, 
and  one  not  fnlly  recognized  by  many  mannfacturera  (name- 
ly, the  deposition  of  finely  divided  sulphur  in  the  fabric,  lia- 
ble to  be  gradually  oxidized  to  sulphurons  or  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  air),  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  use  of  bisalphitc 
of  soda.  This  is  also  prefei-able  to  sulphite  of  soda,  employ- 
ed with  good  effect  by  some,  because  an  equal  weight  brings 
into  play  a  much  larger  amount  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  larg- 
er amounts  of  material  can  therefore  be  dechlorinated  in  a 
given  time.  Schuchardt  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  pure  white, 
dry  salt,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  sulphurous  acid,  at  a  nioch 
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cheaper  ati<il  more  economical  rate  than  tbe  hyposulphite  or 
Rulphite.  The  excellent  effect  of  the  bienlphite  solution,  acid- 
ified with  Bulphuric  acid,  in  bleaching  and  washing  wool,  is 
known,  and  also  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  tbe  colors  after- 
wai-d  taken  in  dyeing. — 15  C,  1873, 177. 

USTBYI.  VIOLET  OV   WOOJ. 

Foi'  tCD  pounds  ,of  wool,  boil  one  ounce  of  methyl  violet  in 
a  soap-bath,  prepared  by  boiling  one  qnarter  of  a  pound  of 
washing  soap,  and  dye  the  articles  at  158°.  To  produce  a 
bluer  shade,  fii-st  dye  in  a  bath  of  methyl  violet  alone,  at  140° 
to  158°,  and  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  soap-bath 
of  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  soap.  Tbe  wool,  however,  in  this 
case  must  be  dyed  a  ftw  shades  darker,  since  the  soap-bath 
renders  the  color  lighter.  The  color  obtained  in  this  way  is 
a  tolerably  pure  and  very  lively  blue.  A  desired  shade  may 
also  be  produced  by  boiling  the  wool  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
bath  of  three  ponnds  of  Glauber's  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  methyl  violet. — 29  <7, 
1874, 1.,  2.  

EZTBAGT   OF  BtTMAC. 

According  to  Reimann's  FOrber-Ze^ng,  extract  of  sumac, 
obtained  by  boiling  aud  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  has  recent- 
ly been  brought  into  csommerce  in  the  form  of  a  thick  sirup, 
which  is  without  any  trace  of  acidity,  and  which  will  keep 
indefinitely ;  while  the  common  decpction  of  sumac  soon  turns 
sour  and  becomes  useless.  The  chief  advantage  in  the  use 
of  the  extract  lies  in  the  economy  of  time  and  room,  since  it 
simply  requires  dilution  with  hot  water.  The  weight  of  ex- 
tract, for  any  shade,  can  also  be  accurately  determined,  and 
it  can  be  conveniently  employed  in  many  cases  to  produce  a 
desired  shade  by  subsequent  additions  to  the  bath,  and  may 
often  be  found  of  valne  in  dyeing,  although  possibly  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.— 14  C,  1873,  CCX.,  318. 

BABTTA  GEKEN,  OK  HANeANATE   OF  BAETTA. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Fleischer  to  discover  a  more 
direct  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  pigment — manganate 
of  baryta,  or  baryta  green — of  greater  purity  and  beauty  than 
that  introdnced  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  Boaen- 
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stitjls  or  Caseel  grecu.  As  a  result,  he  recontmeDds  a  differ- 
ent method,  and  calls  attentioa  to  a  Bupetior  blue-green  man- 
ganat&  In  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  preparation  al- 
ready published,  he  states  that  the  one  by  fusion  of  caustic 
baryta  with  pyrolusite  and  chlorate  of  potash  affords  a  more 
beautiful  and  homogeneous  product  than  that  by  ignition  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  with  sesqui-oxide  or  bin-oxide  of  manganetse ; 
and  also  that  the  color  by  the  latter  is  by  no  means  as  per- 
manent, on  account  of  the  reducing  action,  in  time,  of  traces 
of  uitrouB  acid  remaining.  He  found,  however,  a  better 
method,  in  the  addition  of  chlunde  of  barium  to  a  green  boil- 
ing solution  of  manganate  uf  potash,  by  which  a  heavy,  gran- 
ular, though  not  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  of  a  violet — 
almost  blue — color,  which  can  be  tolerably  well  washed  by  de- 
cantation,  and  finally  be  easily  drained  on  a  filter.  This  loses 
color,  on  drying,  by  gradually  increasing  the  temperature, 
until,  at  the  lowest  red-heat,  it  appeai-a  nearly  white,  with  a 
trace  of  grayish-blue.  By  heating  it  higher,  with  access  of 
air,  or  in  an  oxidizing  flame,  it  gradually  becomes  perfectly 
green,  and  by  heating  still  further  paases  to  a  beautiful  green- 
blue,  until  finally,  at  a  high  temperature,  it  forma  a  dirty, 
grayish-brown  mass  by  redoction  of  the  manganic  acid. 
With  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  chlonde  of  ba- 
rium affords,  afler  continued  boiling,  a  peach-blossom  colored 
precipitate,  while  the  liquid  retains  an  intense  violet  color. 
Thia  precipitate  of  permanganate  of  baryta  can  be  washed 
by  decantation,  and  dried  at  212°,  without  changing  color. 
With  a  gi'sdual  elevation  of  the  temperature,  however,  it 
loses  color,  but,  unlike  the  manganate,  does  not  afibrd  either 
a  blue  or  green  compound  by  simply  heating  with  access  of 
air;  on  the  contrary,  it  rapidly  passes  into  the  grayish-brown 
compound  before  mentioned  ;  so  that  the  permanganate,  un- 
der these  conditions,  is  not  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  ba- 
ryta green.  While  the  pigment  produced  by  ignition  of  the 
manganate  surpasses  in  beauty  that  produced  by  the  other 
two  methods,  and  although  it  might  be  possible  to  improve 
that  produced  from  the  nitrate  of  baryta  by  manufacturing  it 
iu  a  reverberatory  furnace  under  a  strong  oxidizing  flame,  in 
no  case  is  the  green  equal  in  beauty  to  the  blue-green — al- 
most azure-blue — compound,  of  which  no  public  notice  has 
been  taken.    This  pigment  has  different  shades,  according  to 
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the  mode  of  preparation ;  Bome  being  almost  pum  blue,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and  resembling  the  light-blue  color 
of  the  wing  feathers  of  some  parrots.  Deepening  the  shade 
of  green  in  the  pigment  etrehgthens  the  color,  but  to  the 
game  degi-ee  impairs  its  fineness,  although  it  will  still  surpass 
in  beauty  the  pure  green  manganate.  The  formation  of  the 
blne^reea  compound  depends  entirely  on  the  alkalinity  of 
the  maas,  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  a  defiuite  composition 
correepoiids  to  each  color,  as  the  temperature  (which  should 
never  exceed  a  bright-i'ed  beat)  has  gi-eatly  iofluenced  the 
color.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  manganate,  as  well  as 
permanganate  of  baryta,  mixed  with  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  hydrate  of  baryta,  will  always  yield  the  blue-green  pig- 
ment on  ignition.  The  blue-green  color  depends  entirely 
upon  its  basic  character;  since  it  fii'st  turns  green,  and  is 
then  gradually  decomposed,  when  the  powder  is  placed  in 
weak  acids.  Baryta  pigments  are  otherwise  quite  perma- 
nent; tolerably  strong  sulphuric  acid  does  not  affect  them 
for  hours,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  boiling  potash  has 
practically  no  effect  on  the  green.  In  any  case,  the  perma- 
nence of  the  blue  color  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
baryta.  These  pigments  seem  particularly  adapted  to  fresco- 
painting,  as  tliey  appear  most  brilliant  on  stone,  and  espe- 
cially on  lime;  but  their  preparation  is  rather  expensive. — 
16  C,  18^3,  Miv.,  8^1.  

ALIZARINS   BBD  OS  COTTON. 

Although  the  new  aliiariae  red  had  been  tised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  dyeing  turkey-red,  and  produces  a  more 
beautiful  color  than  madder,  its  general  introduction  conid 
not  be  predicted,  since  it  is  more  expensive  than  madder. 
The  discovery  of  a  shorter  and  cheaper  method  of  producing 
this  pure  and  beautiful  color  is  claimed  by  Geyer,  by  which 
the  operation  is  completed  in  about  one  third  the  time,  at 
twenty  per  cent,  less  cost  than  the  ordinary  turkey-red,  and 
without  any  sacrifice  of  purity  or  beauty. — 29  C,  1874,1,,  3. 

bastabrt's  process  for  dbtinq  all  kinds  of  fabrics.  • 
The  following  process  is  sud  to  be  applicable  to  heavy  or 
light  goods  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  or  silk,  bleached  or  un- 
bleached, printed  or  dyed.    On  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
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its  action,  it  imparts  to  the  goods,  without  any  barahness  in 
jeeling,  a  fiuer  finieb  than  any  other  method.  With  all  this 
advantage,  it  conBnmes  a  roininium  of  fuel,  demands  little 
room,  does  not  require  a  special  boiler,  and  is  exceedingly 
simple.  lu  the  operation,  steam  is  passed  from  a  boiler  uo- 
der  a  pressure  of  three  to  six  atmospheres,  and  is  Bnperheated, 
without  increasing  its  pressure,  by  passing  through  heated 
tubes.  It  finally  issues  iu  a  number  of  small  jets,  uniformly 
distributed  along  a  tube,  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  sheet 
of  ilry  steam, as  it  were,  ie  formed,  which,  with  the  air  drawn 
along  and  heated  by  it,  impinges,  by  a  simple,  suitable  con- 
struction of  the  box  eurrounding  the  jets,  npon  the  ctuth 
moved  in  front  of  it.  The  distance  of  the  cloth  from  the 
jets  is  adjustable  for  different  fabrics,  and  plans  are  also 
given  for  arranging  several  sheets  of  steam  to  play  on  the 
cloth  in  succession,  or  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The 
pressure,  amounts  of  steam  and  air,  temperatni'c,  etc.,  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  different  cases.  The  steam,  issuing  under 
pressure,  seema  to  act  in  part  by  penetrating  Ibe  material. — 
14<7,CCIX,l73.  


.  BSD  ON  wool. 

Boil  the  wool  for  an  hour  in  a  bath  prepared  in  a  copper 
(or  better,  a  tin)  vessel,  with  soft  water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  a  pound  of  oxalic  acid,  half  a  pound  of  tin  salt,  and 
one  pound  of  cochineal,  for  ten  pounds  of  stuff  The  bath 
may  be  repeatedly  used,  after  clearing  it,  and  the  proportions 
•;iven  may  be  varied,  when  an  economical  effect  of  the  cochi- 
neal will  be  apparent.  It  is  suggested  by  Oeyer  that  the 
addition  of  yellow  would  render  the  color  more  fiery,  with- 
out adding  practically  to  the  cost. — 26  C,  1674,  l,  2. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITB   FOB  WOOL. 

According  to  the  Deutsche  WoUen-  Gewerbe  Organ,  a  beaa- 
tiful  white  may  be  imparted  to  wool  by  worlcing  it  about  an 
hour  in  a  bath,  at  122°,  composed,  for  50  pounds  of  wool,  of 
alum,  2  pounds;  tartar,  §  of  a  pound;  sulpburioacid,  1  pound; 
^luble  indigo,  3  ounces;  ai'chil,  Ij-  ounces  (or  iodine  violet, 
soluble  in  water,  28  grains),  and  afterward  allowing  it  to  lie 
for  about  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  pound  of  chloride  of 
barium  in  water  at  122°.     There  is  also  a  gain  in  weight  of 
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nbont  18  per  cent,  by  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
(permanent  white)  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool  in  the  second 
bath.— 23  C,  November  1, 18V3,  419. 

ANILINE   OBEEN   ON   'WOOU 

According  to  Laiitb,  the  wool  is  firet  to  be  prepared  in  a 
bath  to  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  an  acid,  or  an  acid 
aalt,  baa  been  added ;  the  sulphai*  precipitated  on  the  wool 
in  this  way  fitting  it  to  take  the  auiliue  color.  A  tendency 
of  the  wool  to  lose  its  elasticity,  and  to  become  soft  and 
shrink,  on  account  of  the  penetration  of  the  snlphur  into  the 
fibres,  may  be  i-emedied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alum 
or  of  zinc  salt  to  the  hath.  Before  treatment  with  the  hypo- 
sulphite, the  wool  must  be  scoured  and  freed  (by  means  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid)  fi-om  any  metallic  compounds  that 
may  have  been  taken  up  in  spinning  or  weaving,  olherwise 
brown  speoks  of  metallic  sulphides  may  be  formed.  The  dye- 
ing is  accomplislied  by  simply  placing  it,  when  well  washed, 
in  a  solution  of  aniline  green  iu  warm  water  and  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  to  212°. — 6  C,  October  9, 1673, 406. 

ECONOMICAL  INDIGO   COLD-VAT. 

A  considerable  economy  of  indigo  may  be  effected,  accord- 
ing to  Reimaon's  J^rber-Zeitung,  by  forming  the  cold-vat  by 
boiling  four  ponnda  of  red  saunders-n'ood  and  eight  pounds 
of  catechu  with  abont  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  dissolving 
two  pounds  of  salt  in  the  liquid.  This  is  to  be  strained  after 
boiling  again,  and  the  clear  decoction  then  poured  into  the 
vat,  into  which,  after  it  is  filled  snfficiently  with  watei-,  the 
indigo  preparation  is  to  be  introduced.  This  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  pounds  of  eulphate  of  iron,  sixteen  pounds  of 
lime,  and  six  pounds  of  indigo,  to  be  well  stiiTed  before  al- 
lowing it  to  settle  for  use. — 24  C,  1873,  xxxvu.,  292. 

DYEING    ORNAMENTAL  FEATBERfi  BLACK. 

Place  tbem  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  soda-bath  that  is  not 
too  strong,  then  rinse  well,  and  place  for  twelve  hours  in  an 
eight  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron ;  rinse  well  again, 
and  dye  with  logwood  and  fustia  If  the  black  appear  red- 
dish, draw  the  feathers  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil 
!i  short  time  in  a  weak  bath  of  fustic. — 26  0, 1874,  i.,  4. 
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NAPHTHTLAUISE  COLORS  FOB  PBtNTDia  ON  PABBIC& 

A  mixture  having  the  properties  of  aniline  black,  wbich  is 
tiaiU  to  produce  fast  colors,  and  is  adapted  to  printiDg  on 
fabrics,  may  be  obtaiiied  by  adding  an  oxidicing  agent,  as 
chlorate  of  potash,  a  copper  salt,  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  a 
naphthylamiiie  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate,  acetate,  or  chloride^ 
The  fabric  printed  with  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  then  be  passed  through  a  bath  of  bicbromste  of 
potash,  to  which  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  has  been  added,  and 
tinally,  if  a  beautiful  brown  or  brownish-violet  is  dcslri'd, 
must  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  chloride.  Tlte 
coloi-8  produced  are  said  to  be  permanent. — 5  C,  1873,  xun, 
330. 


^B  OS  WOOLSir  OABHBMTB. 

Boil  ten  pounds  of  the  goods,  for  an  hour,  with  one  half  of 
aponndofalnm,  oiiehalfof  apound  of  tartar,  and  five  ounces 
of  chromate  of  potash ;  allow  them  to  cool  in  the  bath,  and 
dye  by  boiling,  for  half  an  honr,  in  a  fresh  bath  of  fustic, 
Bi-azil-wood,  and  logwood,  according  to  the  shade  demred. — 
24  C,  1874,  X.,  73.  

DABK  QREEN   ON  HALF-WOOL  OARUBNTS. 

For  a  garment  of  two  pounds,  dye  the  wool  by  boiling 
with  one  half  of  a  pound  of  alum,  and  as  much  indigo-carmine 
and  fustic  decoction  as  may  be  needed ;  then  rinse,  and  gall 
overnight  with  one  half  of  a  pound  of  sumac,  and  finish  dye- 
ing in  a  fresh  bath,  with  addition  of  solution  of  methyl  green. 
If  the  shade  is  not  yellow  enough,  use  a  little  fustic  or  qaer- 
uitron  in  the  green  bath. — 24  C,  1874,  x.,  73. 

AMIUNB   BLUB   ON  WOOL. 

Add  to  the  water  in  the  kettle  half  a  pound  of  solid  chlo- 
ride of  tin,  and  carefully  remove  the  scam  that  forms;,  then, 
for  20  pounds  of  clolb  or  yam,  add  2  pounds  of  snlphuric 
acid,  1  pound  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  another  ^  pound 
of  chloride  of  tin,  and  work  the  goods  in  this  bath  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  boiling  temperature;  then  add  to  the  boil- 
ing bath  3  to  4  ounces  of  aniline  blue,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in 
solution,  prepared  by  carefully  bringing  to  boiling  heat  I 
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part  of  it  in  20  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  or  in  10  parts  of  alco- 
hol and  10  of  acetic  acid,  and  continue  boiling  with  constaot 
stirring  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  then  diluting  with  water, 
and  passing  through  a  hair  sieve  (or,  instead  of  this  solution, 
'  aniline  blue  soluble  in  water  would  be  better).  For  greater 
certainty,  it  is  beat  to  add  tbe  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline 
blue,  or  the  proper  quantity  of  that  soluble  in  water,  in  two 
portiORB,  and  to  work  the  goods  in  the  boiling  bath  for  half 
an  hour  after  each  addition.  The  color  is  finally  improved 
and  preserved  from  rubbing  off  by  paHBingthe  goods  through 
a  cold  soap  or  bran  bath. — 23  C,  March  16, 1874, 109. 

TEU.OW   OH  SILK  GABHENTS. 

Boil  the  articles,  for  half  an  hour,  in  Marseilles  soap,  with 
the  addition  of  wheat  bran ;  then  rinse,  and  dye  to  a  buff  in 
a  bath  of  soap  and  annatto,  Viii,  and  pass  through  a  sulphuric- 
acid  bath  of  i"  Beauni6,  in  which  they  will  acquire  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  color.— 24  C,  1874,  x.,  73. 

TIOLZT   OIL-FIGHENT  FOB  FEINTING   ON   FABBIC8. 

Pour  alcoholic  solution  of  violet  aniline  B.  B.  upon  finely 
powdered  chalk  in  a  saucer,  stir  well  with  a'  rod,  and  allow  it 
to  dry  on  a  hot  plate  or  in  the  stove ;  then  stir  to  a  powder, 
and  again  simply  moisten  it  with  the  aniline  solution;  dry 
again,  pulverize,  and  preserve  in  a  dry  place.  For  use,  rub 
some  with  zinc-white,  according  to  the  shade  desired.  The 
pigment  is  rich,  and  prints  well,  but  is  not  permanent  in  the 
air  with  ordinary  usage,  and  the  beet  B.  B.  must  therefore 
be  employed,  of  a  greenish  cast,  like  diamond  fuchsine.  With 
this  the  oil  color  wears  as  well  as  much  more  expensive 
ones.— 26  0, 1874,  vi,  64.     

A  FAST  AND   EASILY   PBEPAJtED  BLACK. 

Place  the  cleaned  and  washed  goods  overnight  in  a  cold 
bath  of  li  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  five  pounds  of  hall^ 
wool  goods;  drain  them  off  well  from  this,  and  work  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  fresh  bath  with  two  ounces  of  chromate 
of  potash,  and  linse  well  in  running  water.  Then  boil  for 
some  time,  until  the  bath  is  spent,  in  a  kettle  in  which  half  a 
pound  of  snmac  and  two  pounds  of  logwood  have  been  boiled 
in  a  bag,  removing  the  b^  if  the  room  is  needed,  and  rinse 
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well  on  removal  from  this.  A  brownish  (over-dyed)  shade 
may  be  imparted  hj  passing  the  goods  through  weak  sumac 
sod  sulphate  of  iron.— 26  0, 1874,  XL,  86. 

SCABL&T  ON  BALF-WOOL  OABHENIS. 

Boil  ten  pounds  of  thoroughly  cleansed  goods,  for  half  aa 
hour,  wilh  one  hatfof  a  pound  of  oxalic  acid,  one  quarter  of 
a  ponnd  of  tin  salt,  one  pound  of  turmeric,  and  one  pound  of 
cochineal ;  then  rinse,  place  six  hours  in  a  bath  of  oue  quarter 
of  a  poundof  tannin,  reel  olf,  and  finish  dyeing  in  acoldfuch- 
sine-bath.— 24  C,  1874,  x.,  73. 

IXRRULIGNON,  FBOK   WOOD-TAB,  FOB  PBIKTIXO   FABKIC3. 

Although  no  method  for  the  utilization  of  wood-tar  is  like- 
ly to  prove  of  aa  much  practical  importance  as  the  discov- 
eries in  coal-tar,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  limited 
quantity  of  the  former  produced,  experiments  have  receutly 
been  conducted  with  this  in  view.  Attention  was  fii'St  di- 
rected, some  years  ago,  by  Reicheubacli,  to  a  red  crystalline 
precipitate,  obtained  by  ti-eatitig  beech-wood  tar  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  tartaric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  aesqal- 
snlphate  of  iron,  and  named  by  him  cedriret,  which  afforded 
an  indigo-blue  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  purple  one  with  creosote.  More  exact  recent  investiga- 
tions by  Professor  Liebermann  have  led  to  the  prodnctiOD 
of  several  new  compounds  from  wood-tar,  one  of  reddish- blue 
color  being  named  Coeruliguon,  on  account  of  tho  blue  solu- 
tion it  affords  with  sulphuric  acid.  Further  experiments  by 
C.  Fischer  led  to  a  very  simple  process  for  printing  a  lively 
orange  on  silk  or  wool,  by  dissolving  this  substance  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  precipitating  it  again  with  water,  then  thicken- 
ing the  paste  with  gum-water  of  the  proper  consistency,  and 
printing,  drying,  and  steaming  the  fabric.  In  steaming,  the 
slight  color  of  the  printed  portions  disappeni's,  and  after 
washing  out  the  thickening  a  lively  orange  may  be  devel- 
oped on  them  by  treating  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  bichromate 
of  potash  or  of  sesqui- chloride  of  iron.  They  may  then  be 
washed  and  finished.  Attempts  to  print  with  it  on  cotton 
have  not  thus  far  proved  successful.  Experiments  on  a  large 
scale  arc  of  course  necessary  to  determine  the  practical  valae 
of  the  method.— 8  C,  AjiM-ii  2, 1 874, 1 1 7. 
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USTUOD   OF   COLORING   VBNXXRS. 

A  method  of  prepaiing  veueere,  in  which  the  color  sata- 
ratus  the  entire  miisa,  and  of  course  is  exhibited  even  when 
the  Bai'face  is  abraded,  consists  in  first  soaking  them  for  twen- 
ty-fonr  hours  in  a  solntion  of  caustic  Goda,  and  tben  boiling 
them  in  it  for  half  an  hour.  Tbey  are  then  washed  with  wa- 
ter until  all  the  alkali  is  removed,  when  they  are  ready  to 
receive  the  dye.  This  treatment  with  soda  eSects  a  general 
disintegration  of  the  wood,  so  that,  wheo  moist,  it  is  elaetio 
and  leather-like,  and  is  prepared  to  absorb  the  color.  Veneers 
tlins  treated,  if  Ictl  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hot  decoction 
of  logwood,  and,  after  superficial  dyeing,  immersed  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  a  hot  solution  of  copperas,  become  of  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  black  throughout.  A  solution  of 
picric  acid  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  ammonia,  gives  a 
yellow  color,  not  in  the  least  affected  by  sabsequent  varnish- 
ing. Coralline,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  caustic 
soda  and  one  fifth  its  volume  of  soluble  glass  have  been  add- 
ed, produces  rose  color  of  different  shades,  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  coralline  taken.  After  dyeing,  they  are  dried  be* 
tween  sheets  of  paper,  and  subjected  to  pressure  to  retaia 
tbeirshape.— 17  ^,4^'/ 1,1874,59. 

OALEMrrB,  A   HEW  UATEBIAL  IS  FAUITItlG. 

The  Abb6  Moigno,  in  Let  Mondea,  calls  attention  to  a  chem- 
ical product,  called  Galenite,  which  ho  considers  likely  to 
replace  to  advantage  both  red  and  white  lead  in  the  aita. 
The  snbstance  is  manufactured  from  galena,  a  sulphuret  of 
lead,  and  can  be  produced  in  large  quantity  at  alow  price — 
according  to  the  inventor,  at  from  2S  to  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  substances  just  mentioned.  Galenite,  as  described 
by  Moigno,  is  of  a  grayish- yellow  color,  and  of  a  density 
about  equal  to  wbite-lead ;  but  has  the  special  property  of 
readily  uniting  in  small  quantity  with  pure  or  non-Jitharged 
linseed-oil  to  form  an  extremely  fat  and  drying  paste,  which, 
when  diluted  subsequently  with  oil,  may  be  applied  like  white- 
lead  to  sur&ces  of  plaster  or  wood,  or  like  red-lead  to  iron 
and  other  metals,  possessing  great  advantages,  however,  over 
these  substances,  both  in  covering  power  and  solidity  as  well 
as  in  cheapness. 
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Oalenite  mixes  readily  with  all  ochrea,  and  coiiBeqnently 
caD  be  substituted  for  white-lead  in  painting  in  colore.  With 
oil  it  forms  a  mastio  which  can  be  employed  without  the  use 
of  any  other  agent  in  cementing  the  joints  of  macfainet  for 
resisting  the  greatest  pressure  of  air  in  water.  It  preserves 
metals  from  oxidation  with  more  energy  than  red-lead,  and 
may  be  employed  equally  with  the  latter  in  paiutiog  large 
surfaces  of  metal.  United  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  oil,  it 
forms  mastics  which,  when  spread  over  plaster  with  the 
knife,  acquire  great  hardness,  and  after  being  aand-papered 
assume  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  marble.  The  Abb6  also 
claims  that  the  results  of  experiments  give  proonise  that  it 
will  be  especially  serviceable  in  painting  such  portions  of  ibe 
wood  or  metal  surface  of  vessels  as  are  submei^d  in  water, 
adhering  to  them  with  great  tenacity,  and  probably  preventr 
ing  the  adhesion  of  barnacles,  oysters,  etc.,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo.  The  precise  method  of  manufacturing  this  new 
and  important  substance  is  not  stated.  It  has,  however,  been 
lately  patented  by  its  inventor,  M.  Jules  David. — 3  S,  Jutu 
25,1874,284. 

TABNISH   ?OB  ALCOHOL  CAEKa 

Varnishing  the  interior  of  dean,  dry  casks  with  the  follow- 
ing preparation  is  said  to  close  the  crevices  and  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  to  render  them  perfectly  tight  for  alcohol,  as  the 
material  oxidizes  soon  after  drying,  and  becomes  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  does  not  scale  off:  Dissolve  two  pounds  of 
leather  clippings  (best,  finely  chipped,  and  previously  boiled 
in  water)  in  two  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  and  four  pounds  of 
water,  on  a  water-bath,  with  continued  stirring,  care  being 
taken  not  to  prolong  the  operation  more  than  necessary,  and 
dilute  the  solution  gradually  with  six  pounds  of  warm  water. 
—8  C,  February,  1874,  28. 

VABNieB   AFFOBDINO  A.  DBAD  8UBPACE   ON   DBYINO. 

Varnishes  that  leave  a  dead  surface  on  drying,  capable  of 
substitution  for  ground  glass,  as  for  glass  stereographs,  and 
of  use  in  retouching  negatives,  may  be  made  by  mixing  so- 
lutions of  resins  with  liquids  in  which  they  are  insoluble.  A 
solution  of  sandarach  resin  in  ether,  when  mixed  with  one 
fourth  as  much  benzole,  affords  an  excellent  imitation  of 
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gronnd  glass;  one  of  dammAr  resin  in  benzole,  when  mixed 
with  ether,  also  gives  a  good  dead  surface ;  water,  instead  of 
the  ether,  renders  it,  at  the  same  time,  xerai-apaqiie.  A  mixt- 
ure of  benzole  with  common  negative  varnish  frequently, 
but  not  always,  gives  a  beautiful  dead  suiface.  In  all  cases 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
recommended  to  dissolve  fi-om  3  to  15  parts  of  sandarach  in 
48  parts  of  ether,  and  to  add  24  parts  of  benzole,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  fol- 
lowiug,  by  Hughes,  is  said  to  give  a  perfectly  colorless  var- 
nish of  this  kind :  Ether, 560 grains;  benzole, 240;  sandarach, 
40;  Canada  balsam,  10.  The  rusins  are  fii-st  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  ether,  and  the  benzole  added  to  the  solution. — 6  G, 
1873,  XLT.,  360,  

BOSBrCOLOBBD  BTAIH  FOB  WOOD. 

Sfonnier  recommends  steeping  the  wood  for  several  hoars 
in  a  bath  of  1200  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  quart 
of  water,  and  then  immersing  it  in  a  bath  of  37S  grains  of 
eon-osive  sublimate,  when  it  will  assume  a  beautiful  rose-red 
color  by  chemical  precipitation.  It  should  subsequently  be 
covered  with  a  glossy  varnish.  The  baths  will  not  need  re- 
newal for  a  long  time.         .^^_^ 

ELECTRO-STANNDS. 

Several  years  ago  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  London  in  re- 
gai'd  to  a  process  called  electro-stannua,  which  is  in  reality  a 
method  of  coating  with  tin  objects  intended  for  subsequent 
plating  with  silver,  so  as  to  give  a  body,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  silver  necessary  to  cover  the  original  material. 
This  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  iron  substances,  and  has 
lately  received  an  extended  application.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  keep  the  tin  of  the  electric  floating  bath  in 
solution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  a  precipitate.  To  prevent  this,  grain  tin  is  dissolved 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  in  nitric  acid,  and  thus  a  solution 
of  nitro-muriate,  or  of  nitrate  of  tin,  is  obtained.  To  this  is 
added  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  water,  the 
quantity  ased  being  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  tin  contained 
in  the  nitro-muriate  or  nitrate  solution.  The  oxide  of  tin 
thus  obtained  is  washed  with  water  in  a  filter,  and  either 
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drained  or  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  used  when  of  a  pastr 
consiatency.  This  oxide  is  then  put  into  an  earthenware  pan, 
and  aa  much  snlphiiHc  or  muiiatic  acid, or  sulphuric  and  nitrio 
acid,  is  added  as  will  take  up  the  aside  and  hold  the  tin  in 
solution.  A  mixture  of  two  parte  of  muriatic  acid  to  one 
part  of  Bulphiinc  acid  seems  to  give  the  best  result.  This 
solution  of  tin  is  put  into  the  vat  in  which  the  articles  to  be 
coated  or  plated  are  immersed,  and  as  much  soft  water  added 
as  will  make  a  bath  of  the  sti«ngth  ordinarily  used  in  electi'o- 
plating.     This  is  now  ready  for  use. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  process  for  coating  new  me- 
tallic objects,  it  has  lately  been  exteuBively  employed  in  ren- 
ovating worn  and  tarnished  articles,  oxpenments  upon  some 
that  have  been  completely  eaten  into  by  rust  showing  that 
they  can  be  so  coated  hb  to  have  the  appearance  of  frosted 
silver.  To  accomplish  this  result,  if  the  articles  are  of  iron 
and  very  rusty,  they  are  fii-st  placed  in  a  bath  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  after  which  they  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  pot- 
ash and  water  made  hot,  which  removes  all  the  grease.  They 
are  then  removed  to  the  plating  vats,  which  are  of  novel  con- 
struction. At  the  end  of  the  vat  ia  a  plate  of  metal  in  con- 
nection with  one  ot  the  poles  of  a  galranio  battery,  while 
over  it  are  metal  bai-s  in  connection  with  an  opposite  pole. 
The  articles  intended  for  plating  are  then  hung  In  the  solu- 
tion from  the  bars  by  means  of  copper  wire,  when  galvanic 
action  takes  place,  and  they  remain  more  or  leas  time,  accord- 
ing to  thickness  of  the  platiug  required.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  vat,  the  articles  are  of  a  dull,  whitish  color,  and 
need  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  metallic  brush,  moist- 
ened with  a  cleansing  solution,  if  the  dull  appearance  be  not 
desirable.  The  articles  thus  treated  have  the  appearance  of 
silver,  with  almost  the  cheapness  of  tin. — 3  A,  April  26,1874, 
523.  

IfAIJ.XABLB   BBA8B. 

An  alloy  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  which  resembles  red 
brass  in  color,  and  which  may  be  hammered  into  any  shape 
when  first  prepared,  while  warm,  without  splitting  or  crack- 
ing, but  which  when  rapidly  cooled,  and  again  heated  to  red- 
ness, is  brittle  under  the  hammer,  but  recovers  its  malleability 
if  gradually  cooled.    First  fuse  33  partsof  copper  in  alooeely 
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covered  orncible,  then  add  25  parts  of  Silvsian  nnc,  purified 
by  sulphur;  mix  thoroughly  by  Stirling,  and  pour  iuto  aaud 
mouldt— 34  C,  1874,™.,  68. 

TIIININO   IKON  WIEB, 

Dr.Heeren  recommenda  the  following  process  as  rendering 
iron  wire  silvery  white,  and  as  adapted  to  wire  already  in 
spirals  and  other  forma  of  iron,  and  therefore  preferable  to 
tinning  by  the  aid  of  heat:  First  dip  the  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  piece  of  zinc  in  it,  and  then  place  it,  for  about 
two  hours,  attached  to  a  zinc  plate,  in  a  bath  of  two  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  parts  of  tin  salt  and  three  parts  of  carbonate  of 
eoda.  On  i-emoval  from  tliis  bath  it  must  be  bnghtened  by 
polishing  or  drawing. — 6  C,  May  1,  1874,188. 

JAP&NBSK   BB0N2B. 

Curions  ornamental  bronzes  are  prodaced  in  Japan,  which 
much  resemble  slate  when  in  thin  plates,  and  these  are  cov- 
ered with  elaborate  designs  in  silver  possessing  .1  bright  pol- 
ish, giving  to  the  worlc  a  very  Eti-iking  and  elegant  appear* 
aiice.  This  alloy  has  recently  been  examined  by  M.  Moriu, 
who  finds  that  it  contains,  in  addition  to  copper,  from  four  to 
five  per  cent,  of  tin,  and,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent,  of  lead. 
This  combination  is  easily  moulded  into  thin  plates,  which 
are  varnished,  and  through  this  covering  the  designs  are  then 
scratched  with  a  suitable  instrument.  The  plate  thus  pre- 
pared is  then  plunged  into  a  silver-bath,  when  the  silver  is 
gradually  deposited  on  the  unprotected  portions.  Finally, 
it  is  placed  in  a  muffle  furnace,  where  the  copper  is  blackened 
by  oxidation,  while  the  silver  retains  its  biightness. 

ALLOT  BESEMBUNO   STEEL. 

An  alloy,  with  the  properties  of  steel,  may  be  formed,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  patent,  by  fasing  together  iron,  tnngaten, 
and  nickel,  in  a  crucible,  by  the  aid  of  a  flux  prepared  by 
melting  together  36  parts  of  boi'scic  acid,  32  of  calcined 
quartz,  and  32  of  carbonate  of  lime.  For  the  first  quality  of 
alloy,  93  per  cent,  of  soft  iron,  6^  of  tungsten,  and  i  of  nickel 
are  employed;  for  the  second  quality,  95  per  cent,  of  soft 
iron,  4^  of  tungsten,  and  i  of  nickel;  for  the  third  quality,  97 
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per  cent,  of  soft  iron,  2^  of  tnngsten,  and  i  of  oiokeL — 8  C, 
December  25, 1874, 436.       

ALLOY   RESEMBLING   81I.TBB. 

An  alloy,  said  to  resemble  silver,  is  prepared,  hy  Pirsch- 
Bandoin,  of  Faria,  from  1 1  per  cent,  of  copper,  1.65  of  uickel, 
1.75  of  cobalt,  2.fi  of  tin,  1.26  of  iron,  and  7  of  sioo.  Some 
aluminium  (about  1^  per  cent)  may  also  be  added.  The 
Dickel  is  first  melted  with  an  equal  amount  of  copper,  and 
the  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  of  zinc  to  10  of  copper. 
The  iron,  the  rest  of  the  copper,  and  the  cobalt  (in  the  form 
of  oxide)  are  then  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  graphite 
crucible,  with  the  fii-et  alloy  and  cbaicoal,  under  a  cover  of 
charcoal.  To  this  the  zinc,  alloyed  with  copper,  is  added 
when  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  a  point  at  which  it  will 
simply  melt.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  the  contents  are  etiiTcd  with  a  wooden  rod,  and  the  tin 
wrapped  in  paper  added,  and  the  mass  stirred  again  and 
poured  out.  Most  of  the  zinc  volatilizes  in  the  operation. — 
8  C,  February  22, 1874, 362. 

QLAZB  FOB  EAKTHEIfWASE, 

The  glaze  prepared  by  the  following  process,  by  Conatan- 
tin,  is  said  not  to  be  perceptibly  aSected  in  48  hours  either 
by  colli  or  hot  vinegar  containing  8  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
while  it  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  about  12  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  oi-dinary  lead-glaze :  26  parts  of  <ed-Iead 
and  10  parts  of  finely  pulverized  quartz  are  carefully  stirred 
into  aSQ  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  water-glass.  It  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  either  once  or  twice,  with  an  interval  of  13 
hours,  and  is  burned  as  usual.— 4  C,  May  7, 1874, 188. 

NEW   PROCESS  FOR  NICKEL  PLATING. 

Martin  and  Delamotte  use  organic  acids  with  the  ealts  of 
niukel,  instead  of  the  mineral  acids  usually  employed.  The 
bnth  is  prepai'ed  by  dissolving  3868  grains  of  citric  acid,  1643 
grains  of  sal  ammoniac  (or  sulphate  of  ammonia),  and  1643 
grains  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  In  6.3  pints  of  water,  heatiog 
the  solution  to  176°,  gradually  saturating  it  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated bydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  and  then  allowing  ii  to 
cool.    One  pint  of  ammonia  is  next  added,  and  the  whole  di- 
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luted  with  water  to  10.5  pints.  loto  this  soliitioD  (whieh 
contains  about  385  graius  of  nickel  to  the  pint),  when  cold, 
1643  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  intioduced,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  after  settling.  Tlie  liquid  is  deep  blue,  and  of 
about  11°  Baum^,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  current, 
readily  affords  a  compact,  brilliant,  white  deposit  of  nickel. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  during  use  mnet  be  retained  at 
about  122°.  Addition  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  renders 
heavier  deposits  possible. — IS  C,  1873,  xxiv.,  384. 

RESTOBING   BUBNED  STEEL. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Davis  announces  to  the  London  Iron  what  he 
calls  a  simple  and  efficacious  plan  of  restoring  to  steel  which 
has  once  been  burned  its  usual  valuable  qualities,  claiming 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  fluid  which 
leaves  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  cheap- 
ness. The  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  resin  oil,  with 
which  is  intimately  mised  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
the  residue  of  paraffiue  stills.  Chisels  that  have  become  use- 
less may  thus  be  restoi-ed  and  made  as  valuable  as  ever.  The 
burned  steel  mast  be  heated  red-hot,  then  plunged  into  the 
liquid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  reheated  and  cooled  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  when  the  steel  is  said  to  be  perfectly  restored. 
—3  A,  May  30, 1673,  677. 

TBBT  ADHESIVE   HTICILAGE,  OB  VEGETABLE   GLUE. 

The  addition  of  a  solution  of  30  grains  of  crystallised  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  in  300  grainsof  water,  to  a  solution  of  1060 
grains  of  gum  arable,  in  2626  grains  of  water,  aSbrda  a  muci- 
lage that  will  fasten  lightly  sized  paper,  printing-paper,  etc., 
or  wood  to  wood,  paper  to  metal,  etc. — 13  C,  July  1, 1874, 
858.  

TEUPEBIMG   6TBBL. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  steel  can  be  made  so  hard 
that  it  will  pierce  any  substance  but  a  diamond.  Many  jew- 
elers and  lapidaries  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
points  of  theirdrills  hard  enough  to  pierce  an  amethyst.  For 
their  beneflt,  as  well  as  for  that  of  miners  and  others  using 
di-itls  requiring  a  very  hard  point,  the  following  method  of 
treatment  is  recommended :  The  drills  should  be  held,  if 
Y  2 
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bidbII,  by  hot  pincers  or  tongs  while  heating.  The  tool 
should  fii-at  be  heated  to  a  white  hentj  and  thea  pressed  into 
a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  left  there  for  a  second,  removed,  and 
inserted  into  the  wax  in  auotlier  place.  This  operation  ehoald 
be  repeated  until  the  instrument  is  too  cool  to  enter  the  wax. 


Immersing  hides  twenty-four  hours  in  a  two  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  carbolic  acid,  and  then  simply  drying  them,  has  been 
i-ecentiy  aubstituted  for  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
salting  them  for  transportation  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  with  most  satisfactory  resaltB.  Bones  have  been 
similarly  treated  for  transportation.— 18  C,  Feb.  Ifi,  1874,  271. 

NBW  HBTBOD  OF  TBEATIN6   HAIS,  FUB,  ETC. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  method  of  ntilising 
feathei-s  of  barn-yard  poultry,  wild  fowls,  etc.,  in  the  prepa- 
ratioD  of  a  loose  tibi-e  to  be  worked  up  into  a  felt  cloth,  blan- 
kets, etc.  The  following  describes  a  somewhat  cognate  in- 
dustry having  reference  to  a  new  mode  of  treating  far.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  Mr,  Joseph  Tnssaud, 
who  is  at  present  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  celebi-ated 
wax-work  establishment  in  Baker  Street,  London,  founded  by 
Madame  Tnssaud.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Tussaud  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  by  his  desire  to  transfer  the  hairs  of 
fur-bearing  or  other  animals  to  was  figures  without  includ- 
ing the  skin  in  which  they  were  inserted.  After  numerons 
experiments  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  and  in  de- 
veloping, as  already  remarked,  a  new  indnstry. 

The  great  object  which  Mr.  Tussaud  aimed  to  secure  was 
the  removal  of  hair  or  fur  from  the  skin,  and  then  attaching 
this  to  an  artificial  skin,  obtaining  thus  a  more  perfect  degree 
of  preservation  for  any  purpose  whatever,  while  i-etaining  the 
haira  in  their  original  and  natural  relationship.  For  this 
purpose  the  piece  of  fur  to  be  treated  may  be  soaked  in  lime- 
water  or  other  suitable  liquid,  as  practiced  by  tanners,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  loosening  the  adhesion  of  the  hairs.  It  is  then  to 
be  washed  in  water,  to  free  it  from  the  superabundant  lime 
or  other  substance,  and  hung  np  for  a  time  to  dry  off  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture.     It  is  next  laid  on  a  board,  with  the  hair 
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side  ap,  an<l  a  solution  of  glue  applied  by  means  of  a  brush 
or  otherwise,  taking  cave  not  to  diHturb  the  natural  position 
and  relation  of  the  hair.  The  size  or  glue  is  then  allowed  to 
harden,  when  it  will  hold  the  fibres  very  fiimly.  The  natu- 
ral skin  may  then  be  pulled  entirely  off  from  the  haii-s,  leav- 
ing their  ends  exposed,  which  may  then  be  washed  by  some 
substance  to  free  them  entirely  from  adherent  fat,  bulbs,  etc., 
and  properly  poisoned. 

An  artificial  skin  is  next  to  be  affixed  by  applying  India 
mbl)er,  gutta  percha,  boiled  drying  oils,  or  other  water-proof 
substance,  over  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  allowed  to  dry,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  membrane  ;  after  which,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  again  to  soak  this  iu  warm  water  for  a  time  to 
dissolve  out  all  the  glue,  and  the  new  fabriu  is  produced  in 
all  its  completed  condition.  To  render  the  rubber  or  gutta 
percha  more  lasting,  it  may  be  combined  with  sulphur,  so  as 
to  vulcanize  it,  for  which  purpose  a  sobition  of  chloride  or 
hypochloride  of  sulphur  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  using  bisnlphuret  of  carbon,  forty  parts  of  the 
same  are  to  be  added  to  one  part  of  chloride  or  hypochloride 
of  sulphur,  prepared  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  the  solution  is 
tht^n  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  artificial  skin  of 
rubber  or  gntta  percha  a  longer  or  a  shoiter  time,  a  minute 
being  snfScient  for  a  thin  sheet.  This  operation  must  be 
completed,  of  course,  before  immersing  in  warm  water,  to  re- 
move the  glue  which  produces  the  adhesion  of  the  hail's. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  process  consists  in  the  fact 
that  fabiifcs  thus  pre]>ared  ai-e  moth-proof;  and  it  is  suggestr 
cd  that  for  many  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  of  nigs, 
mats,  etc.,  Ihey  must  be  superior  to  the  natural  skin.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  skins,  the  aitificial  preparation  is  much  lighter, 
more  pliable,  and  better  in  every  respecL  Several  of  these 
artificial  skins  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  one,  or  they 
may  be  modified  in  any  manner  desirable.  When  properly 
made,  the  preparation  is  entirely  free  from  any  smelt,  and  es- 
pecially the  animal  odor  which  is  bo  offensive  in  many  furs. 
—23  A,  May  29, 1 8^4, 673. 

IHFBOVBD   FOBU   OF   R0BBEB. 

A  recent  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mannJacture 
of  articles  of  India  robber  which  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
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considerable  beat,  euoh  as  the  valves  and  packing  ibr  Bteam- 
'  engines,  washers  for  pipe-joints,  etc.  This  consists  in  mixing 
the  I'ubber  or  its  compounds  with  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
lamp-black,  soot,  or  ground  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  rubber,  the  proportions  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  mannfaotnred,  and  with 
the  quality  of  the  rubber ;  the  better  this  is,  the  greater  being 
the  quantity  of  carbon  that  may  be  mixed  with  it.  For  wa- 
ter-proofing fabrics,  such  as  tarpaalins  for  covering  wagons, 
three  to  four  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  rubber  will  be  found 
most  suitable  ;  while  as  packing  fur  steam-engines  and  pipes, 
where  great  heat  is  to  be  resisted,  from  five  to  six  parts  of 
carbon  to  one  of  rubbei'  wilt  yield  a  compoand  best  adapted 
to  the  pnrpose.  The  mixture  of  the  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  employment  of  roUei-s  provided  with  spiral  cutters,  into 
and  between  which  the  rubber  is  fed  by  a  hopper,  which  also 
supplies  the  carbon  during  the  process,  the  rollers  being  very 
powerful  and  fixed  in  strong  bearings.  The  process  requires 
that  the  rollers  be  heated  by  steam,  and  that  the  temperature 
be  maintained  at  about  260°  Fahr.  The  rnbher  will  be  thus 
cut,  torn,  and  masticated  in  combination  with  the  dry  carbon, 
and  discharged  from  the  delivering  end  of  the  machine  in  a 
hot,  plastic,  homogeneous  mass,  whence  it  may  be  i-econveyed 
to  the  feeding  end  for  a  second  and  more  complete  treatment 
if  necessary.  It  may  then  be  applied  dii-ectly  to  the  surface 
of  a  textile  fabric,  without  the  use  of  any  additional  expensive 
material,  by  the  agency  of  heated  i-ollers,  which  cause  the 
mixture  to  be  incorporated  in  the  interstices  of  the  fabric 
If,  however,  the  object  be  to  sccui'c  a  coating  only,  a  com- 
ponnd  of  rubber  is  first  applied,  and  upon  this  the  carbon 
mixture  is  rolled. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  cloth  treated  with  this  rub- 
ber for  washers  and  steam  machiuery  is  its  complete  resist- 
ance to  heat.  Oi'dinai'y  rubber  fianges  thns  exposed  become 
liardened  into  vulcanite,  and  rapidly  lose  all  their  value- 
Tarpaulins  and  watei'-proof  sheets  remain  durable  and  pliant, 
neither  cracking  nor  hardening  in  cold,  nor  being  injuriously 
afiectcd  by  heat.  The  inventor  is  the  same  Mr.  Mackintosh 
whose  name  is  so  familiar  in  connection  with  water-proofing 
componuds. — 18  A,  April  24,  I8T4, 140. 
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IMPROTEMBNT  IN  TBB   MAHCPACTDKK   OF  BTBAEIC   A.C1D. 

A  recent  improvenient  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid 
involves  the  employment  of  carbon  diaulphide  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  oleic  acid,  and  thus  obviate  the  use  of  the  hot 
press.  According  to  the  specification,  the  carbon  disulphido 
may  be  added  either  before  or  after  the  cold  pressing.  The 
crude  fatty  acids  are  melted  in  a  suitable  appai-atus,  and  mixed 
while  fluid  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  disulphide,  then  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  expressed  cold.  The  claim  is  made  for 
this  process  that  the  stearic  acid  obtained  by  it  is  free  from 
oleic  acid.  Inasmuch  as  by  the  old  process,  with  the  hot 
press,  much  of  the  solid  acid  is  l<«t  by  being  pressed  out 
with  the  oil,  the  above  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  improve- 
ment.   

lUPROVED  PROCESS   OF   UAKING   ALKALI. 

The  nsual  method  of  manufacturing  alkali  by  what  is  called 
the  Leblanc  process  consistB  in  decomposing  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  roasting  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda, 
technically  known  as  salt-cake,  with  an  admixture  of  ground 
coke  and  limestone,  and  subjecting  the  cnide  mass  thus  ob- 
tained to  certain  refining  operations.  It  is  now  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Rudolph  Wagner,  that  an  entirely  new 
method  has  been  elaborated,  verified,  and  is  about  to  be  in- 
troduced on  a  large  scale  simultaneously  in  England,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  Common  salt  in  solution  is  mixed  with  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonia;  the  result  is  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(which  crystallizes  out),  and  chloride  of  ammoninm  (sal  am- 
moniac), which  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  liquid  is  dis- 
tilled along  with  limestone,  the  result  being  c-arbonate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  collected,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  re- 
mains in  solution.  Meantime  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, or  such 
part  of  it  as  is  not  required  to  be  sold  as  such,  is  furnaced, 
and  thus  converted  into  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  or  soda-ash. 
tn  this  oper.ition  it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  which,  being 
led  into  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  ready  to  nse  along 
with  a  fresh  lot  of  salt.  The  ouly  materials  thus  consumed 
win  be  common  salt  and  chalk,  or  limestone,  and  the  only 
refuse  yielded  will  be  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  not  inca- 
pable of  being  utilized.    The  stock  of  bicarbonate  of  nramo- 
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nia  will  circulate  witha  waste,  which,  in  case  of  careful  work- 
ing, will  be  incoiiHidorable. 

The  soda-ash  produced  will  ho  very  strong  and  pure,  free 
from  alkaline  sulphates,  sulphites,  sulphides,  and  hyposul- 
phites, aa  well  as  from  a  vaiiety  of  other  foreign  matterB  now 
rarely  absent.  Soda-crystals  will  be  made,  as  at  present,  by 
dissolving  Boda-asb  in  water,  and  allowing  it  to  crystfiUiie 
at  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  and  of  temperature. 
Canstio  soda,  now  prepared  from  certain  residual  liquors, 
technically  known  as  "red  liquor,"  will  have  to  be  again 
made  on  the  primitive  method  of  treating  eolutions  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  with  slaked  lime.  The  nnixances  of  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  and  arsenical  fumes  will  cease.  "  Vat-waste"  will 
no  longer  be  formed,  and  the  ingeniooa  process  of  obtaining 
from  it  hypoaulpliite  of  soda,  and  for  recovering  the  sulphur 
it  contains,  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  new  process,  according  to  Iron,  is  likely  to  involve  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  ores,  such  as 
iron  pyrites,  some  of  which,  especially  such  as  are  poor  in  sul- 
phur or  rich  in  arsenic,  may  possibly  become  unsalable.  The 
supply  of  sulphuric  atid  will  probably  be  diminished,  and  the 
price  increased.  Hydrochloric  acid,  now  a  waste,  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of,  will  be  utilieed,  and  probably  rise  in  price, 
as  well  as  bleachiug-lime  and  alt  substances  whose  mannfart- 
ure  requires  the  use  of  this  acid.  If  a  commercial  snccetw, 
according  to  the  authority  indi<-atcd,  chemical  manufactures 
will  undergo  such  a  change  aa  has  rarely  before  been  witness- 
ed.— 3  A,  October  18, 1873,  486. 

NBW   METHOD   OF  HAEtHG  PAPEB  PULP. 

Mr.  Seegan's  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp  from  wood  consists  mainly  in  separating  the  ligneous 
fibres  by  means  of  an  alkali.  Soft  wood,  as,  for  instance,  pine, 
is  first  cut  into  little  tablets,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  Uniformity  of  size  is  desirable,  as  in- 
suring uniform  rapidity  of  action  upon  the  diifei-ent  piecea 
These  tablets  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  monnted  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  which  revolves  slowly  during  the  operation. 
A  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  about  20°  is  next  admitted  to 
the  wood,  the  vessel  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  powerful  pump,  the  liquid  is  completely  injected  into 
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every  pore.  A  pi-essnve  of  abont  fifty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  for  half  an  hour,  is  sufficient  for  this  part  ofthepi'ocess. 
AftrCr  the  wood  has  become  completely  saturated  with  the 
caustic,  the  escees  of  the  latter  is  pumped  away,  to  be  nsed 
over  again.  The  vesael  in  which  this  operation  haa  been 
carried  on  is  provided  with  a  double  envelope,  bo  that  be- 
tween its  walls  steam  can  be  introduced.  The  wood  is  thne 
heated  up  to  nearly  300°  Fahr,  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  its  fibres  can  be  easily  eeparated  by  washing. 
This  washing  is  continued  until  the  escaping  wash-water  is 
perfectly  limpid.  A  semi-pnlp  is  the  result  of  this  procesp, 
which  can  be  easily  converted  by  ordinary  means  into  a  pulp 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Bleaching  may  be 
performed  either  before  or  after  this  conversion,  according  to 
the  color  or  quality  of  paper  to  be  produced.  In  the  entire 
process  but  little  soda  is  really  consumed,  little  time  is  wast- 
ed, and  the  woody  fibres  are  completely  freed  from  all  resin- 
ous substances. — 9  B,  fibruary  26, 1874, 97. 

PUBE  C0UX)DIOIf   FROH   CELLOIDINX. 

A  manufacturer  in  Berlin  has  succeeded  in  purifying  gun- 
cotton  in  a  cheap  way,  and  in  furnishing  celloidine  cotton  or 
paper,  as  it  is  called,  which  affords  a  perfectly  clear  solution 
with  ether  and  alcohol  mixture.  Furthermore,  this  does  not 
canse  separation  of  iodine  fi-om  iodides  not  already  decom- 
posed by  action  of  the  air  (as  does  iodide  of  ammonium), 
even  after  a  long  time ;  and  the  iodized  collodion  of  this  proc- 
ess which  may  be  Itept  on  hand  is  said  to  possess  all  other 
desirable  properties.— 13  C,Juli/  1,1873,862. 

PBEPABATIOlf    OF  BUSSIAM  ISINGLASS. 

The  Russian  isinglass,  as  it  appears  in  commerce,  is  made 
from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  especially  of  the 
variety  known  as  the  Belouga  {Acipenaer  huso).  When  of 
good  quality,  it  should  be  pure  white,  brilliant,  semi-trans- 
parent, dry,  and  horny  in  texture,  and  free  from  smell.  It 
should  dissolve  in  water  heated  to  9O''-120°  Fahr.,  without 
any  residue,  and  in  cooling  should  produce  an  almost  color- 
less jelly.  This  isinglass  is  generally  prepared  by  boys,  nn- 
derthe  supervision  of  older  experts.  The  swimming-bladder 
is  fii-st  placed  in  the  water  and  left  thei-e  for  some  days,  with 
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frequent  changes  of  the  water  and  removal  of  all  fatty  and 
bloody  partiolee.  The  warmer  the  water,  the  more  rapidly 
the  operation  is  completed.  The  bladders  are  finally  re- 
moved, and  cut  longitudinally  into  sheets,  which  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  being  laid  out  to  dry,  with  the  outer  Due 
turned  down,  upoo  boards  of  linden  or  bass-wood. 

The  inner  face  is  pure  isinglass,  which,  when  well  dried, 
can  with  care  be  removed  from  the  external  lamella.  The 
liner  sheets  thus  obtained  are  to  be  placed  between  cloths 
to  keep  them  from  flies,  and  are  then  subjected  to  a  heavy 
pressui'c,  so  as  to  flatten  them  out  and  render  them  aniform. 
After  this  they  are  assorted  and  tied  up  in  packets.  The 
packets  composed  of  the  isinglass  of  the  large  sturgeon  uaa- 
ally  contaiu  from  ten  to  fifteen  sheets,  and  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  quarter;  those  of  the  others  contain  twenty-five  sheets, 
weighing  a  pound.  Eighty  of  these  packages  are  usually 
sewed  up  in  a  cloth  b»g,  or  aometinies  inclosed  in  sheet-lead. 

The  outer  laraellee  of  the  air-bladder,  after  the  isinglass 
proper  has  been  removed,  also  contain  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  glue,  which,  when  softened  in  water,  is  scraped  off  with 
a  knife  and  moulded  into  little  tablets  of  about  the  size  of 
a  silver  dollar,  and  then  dried.  This  form  of  isinglass  is 
packed  in  boxes,  and  is  less  expensive  than  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  an  excellent  isinglass  has  been  made  from 
the  scales  of  shad  and  herring,  which  are  first  freed  fi-om  their 
silvery  coating.  This  may  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  persons 
who  are  near  some  of  the  great  fishery  establishments  of  the 
country;  that  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  instance,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shad  are  scaled  and  salted  every 
year. — Fiaheriea  of  the  Arctic  Setu,  Schultz,  1878,  67 


[  PROCESS  IN   UARJNG  SCQAa 

The  diffusion  process,  which  of  late  years  has  been  exten- 
sively employed  in  Europe  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beet-root,  has  been  subjected  to  very  thorough  tests  in  man- 
nfacturing  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  process  has  for  some 
three  years  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  the  Aska  Com- 
pany, Madras  Presidency,  East  India,  and  has  given  admira- 
ble resnlts.  It  yields,  without  much  added  difficulty,  or 
much  greater  expense  than  the  older  processes,  about  95.4 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  cane,  thus  increasing  the 
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yield  to  an  extent  of  over  thirteen  per  cent.,  while  the  qual- 
ity of  the  article  produced  is  decidedly  better. 

M.  Jules  Robert,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  claims  that  it 
is  now  in  ase  lu  over  three  hundred  factories  in  Gennacy, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Holland,  A  complete  apparatus  for 
working  up  100  tons  of  caue  per  day  consists  of  one  ten-horse- 
power engine  and  boiler,  five  cane-cutting  maobines  of  one 
horse-power  each,  20  vessels,  each  of  170  cubic  feet  capacity, 
and  one  overhead  reservoir  holding  2000  gallons.  About 
7000  to  8000  gallons  of  water  will  be  required  (eschisive  of 
that  needed  for  the  boilers)  to  form  the  diffusion  juice,  this 
being  produced  by  the  additiou  of  one  ton  of  water  to  the 
ton  of  cane  slices. 


FAFBK  raoUBTBT    OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  it  appears  that  duiing 
18T2  there  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  812  pa- 
pei--mills,  owned  by  705  firms,  and  representing  a  value  of 
(35,000,000.  lu  addition  to  this  actual  value  of  mill  proper- 
ty, there  is  the  nsnal  working  capital — 22^  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  mills — making  the  total  capital  invested  in  pa- 
per-making throughout  the  country  about  (43,500,000.  The 
mills  employ  13,420  male  and  7700  female  hands,  besides  922 
children — or  a  total  of  22,042  laborers,  whose  wages  amonnt 
to  110,000,000.  The  production  of  these  mills  during  the 
year  was  317,387  tons,  valued  at  166,475,826. 

UTILIZATION   OF  CEBTAIN   OFFAL. 

Professor  A.  H.  Chui-cb,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,"  refers  to  cer- 
tain waste  refuse  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  eco- 
nomical products  that  may  be  obtained  from  them.  According 
to  this,  fresh  blood  contains  3  per  cent. of  potential  ammonia, 
5  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  I  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Dry 
blood  is  five  times  as  rich.  Blood  may  be  utilized  as  manure 
by  mixing  with  dry  peat,  or  by  coagulation  with  3  per  cent. 
of  quicklime,  and  then  drying.  Flesh,  fish,  hair,  and  wool 
are  best  prepared  for  manure  hy  heating  with  steam  under 
pressure.  Horn,  when  gently  i-oasted,  may  be  powdered. 
Glue  refnse  is  a  slimy  matter,  containing  in  the  fresh  state 
1.76  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  when  dry  3.8  per  cent.    "Trot- 
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ter-Bcntch,"  &  refuse  of  skio  and  bair  from  tanneries,  is  a 
cheap  manure,  containing  in  the  fresh  state  8.68  to  V.60  per 
cenL  of  potential  ammonia. 

Refuse  hops  from  breweriea  contain,  when  fresh,  1.91,  and 
when  dry  4.20  per  cent,  of  potential  ammonia.  They  are 
beet  added  to  compost  heaps.  The  depoHits  from  fermenting 
liquors  are  always  highly  nitrogenous.  Sugar-boilers'  scnm 
contains  both  nitrogen  and  phosphates;  the  scum  from  beet- 
root sirups  appears  the  most  nitrogenous,  contftining  when 
dry  4.6  per  cent,  of  potential  ammonia.  The  liquora  obtain- 
ed by  "  i-etling "  flax  and  hemp  are  nitrogenous,  the  aolid 
contents  yielding  2.7  to  4  per  cent,  of  jwteiitial  aniiiionia. — 
21  A,  December^  1873, 1258. 

PBODDCnOH   OP  ETABCll,  PAPER,  AND  B6AP  PBOM    COKS. 

At)  the  ingredients  of  corn,  according  to  Leconte,  may  be 
utilieed.  The  grain  is,  in  the  firat  place,  to  be  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  large  cisterns,  and  transferred  to 
cylindrical  Steves ;  then  dipped  in  water,  and  ground  in  con- 
nection with  a  continuous  stream  of  pure  or  somewhat  caus- 
tic water.  The  quantity  of  soda,  depending  on  its  quality, 
the  oily  contents  of  the  graiu,  and  the  temperature,  should 
be  such  as  to  saponify  the  oil  of  the  grain  while  allowing  the 
starch  to  appear  solid  and  firm.  Tlie  liquid,  as  it  leaves  the 
mill,  passes  over  sieves,  on  which  the  ^erms,  hulls,  etc.,  are 
retained,  while  the  starch  and  soap  pass  through,  and  flow 
over  large  inclined  suifaces,  upon  which  the  starch  settles, 
and  the  dilute  soap  solution  collects  in  cisterns.  The  starch 
is  then  washed  with  pure  water  in  cisterns,  again  passed 
through  sieves  into  cisterns,  allowed  to  settle  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  after  drawing  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  removed 
and  dried.  Excellent  soap  may  be  obtained  from  the  dilute 
solution,  and  the  germs,  etc.,  can  be  utilised  in  paper  manu- 
facture.— 8  C,  Augxat  28, 18JS,  281. 

BUXPHATB  OP  AMUOHIA  PBOM  MITBOaBKOnS  OBOAinC  BEPrSB. 

All  the  nitrogen  in  the  refuse  of  wool,  hides,  horn,  leather, 
etc.,  according  to  L'Hote,  is  convertible  into  sulphate  of  am- 
monia by  first  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  commercial  caus- 
tic soda  in  nine  to  ten  parts,  by  weight,  of  water,  in  the  cold, 
or  at  a  gentle  heat,  thna  partially  dissolving,  or  at  least  com- 
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pletely  disintegrating  iL  A  doughy  mass  is  then  formed  by 
stirring  slaked  lime  into  the  gelatinous  liquid,  and  distilling 
this,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  an  iron  retort, 
supplied  with  receivera  containing  oil  of  vitriol.  When  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  retort  is  finally  to  be  heated 
to  redness.  The  white  residual  powder  in  the  retort,  contiiHt- 
ing  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime,  on  treatment  with 
water,  affords  caustic  soda,  which  may  be  used  to  renew  the 
operation.— 14  0,  CCiX.,  156. 

BSTRACnON   OF  SILK   FBOM   HALF-BILK  HAGS,  ETC. 

Hitherto  only  all-silk  material  has  been  worked  over,  but 
Dr.Wagner  claims  to  have  discovered  a  process  for  obtaining 
silk  from  half-silk  material  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired as  to  cheapness  or  I'apidity.  He  also  states  that  the 
silk  extracted  does  not  suffer  in  quality  nor  color,  and  can  be 
reudeied  suitable  for  spinning  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
new  silk,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  material  from  which 
it  is  separated. — 13  C,Jidy  1, 1873, 856. 


I   CnLORIDE   FBOIC  BOUINO  EETABUSBUENTB. 

Teme,  in  Dingler's  Pi^ytechnic  Journal,  calls  attention  to 
a  productive  source  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the  refuse  from 
the  slaughter-houses.  He  refers  to  the  immense  establish- 
ments near  Chicago,  where  from  25,000  to  30,000  cattle  are 
sometimes  butchered  in  a  single  day.  The  refuse  and  the 
useless  flesh  are  placed  in  a  large  iron  boiler,  and  boiled  un- 
der a  pressure  of  three  or  four  atmospheres.  The  fat  rises  to 
the  top,  and  beneath  is  a  liquid  which  might  be  considered  a 
solution  of  gine  had  not  the  continued  boiling  under  pressure 
completely  destroyed  its  binding  power.  These  tank  waters, 
although  useless  for  the  manufacture  of  glues,  are  suggested 
by  Terne  as  capable  of  being  profitably  utilized,  since  eacli 
quart  can  be  made  to  furnish  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  chloride  of  ammonia, — -21  A,  November  13, 
1873,1170.  


CTILIZIWQ  -WASTE   ORGANIC   HATSBIAT. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  grown  up  a  new  in- 
dustry, based  upon  the  saving  of  blood  and  other  offal  of  the 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  "taukings"  (or  bottoms  of  the 
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tanks)  iu  wliich  greaie  is  rendered.  AH  this  tnateri»1  h*a 
heretofore  been  either  wasted,  or  the  attempts  to  utiliie  it 
have  been  so  crude  and  ineffeotnal  ae  to  make  the  bnuness 
not  woith  pursuing.  At  the  present  time,  about  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore,  a  large  amount  of  capital 
is  employed,  with  machinery  and  skilled  labor,  by  which 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  dry,  inodorous,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter is  prepared  and  put  in  the  market.  It  ia  sold  readily  at 
wholesale  at  about  t3  T6  for  each  unit  of  ammonia  in  a  ton ; 
e.  g.,  such  as  contains  1 0  per  ceut.  Bells  at  (37  50  per  ton.  It 
is  bought  by  makers  of  fertilizers  to  furnish  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  in  their  compounds,  and  preference  is 
said  to  be  given  to  it  over  the  Peruvian  guano,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  that  purpose.  Iu  this  case  the  buyer  pays 
for  only  the  actual  ammonia  contained  in  the  dried  meat, 
while  the  price  for  Peruvian  guano  is  uniform,  though  the 
quality  is  variable.  

UTIU2ATI0M  OF  THE   BEFDSE  FBOM  SCOnBINO  WOOL. 

For  this  pui-pose,  according  to  Chandet,  sulphurous  acid  is 
introduced  directly  into  the  greasy  water  resulting  from  the 
operation  antil  it  is  acidified  ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  an  upper  layer  of  impure  fat,  a  mid- 
dle one  containing  compounds  of  sulphurons  acid  with  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia,  and  a  lower  one  of  earthy  sediment,  will 
be  fonnd.  The  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  middle 
layer  is  to  be  ignited  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  convert 
the  sulphites  into  sulphates,  which  are  dissolved  out  and 
orystalliEcd.  The  upper  layer  is  to  be  pressed  throngh  bags 
while  hot,  to  obtain  the  fatty  acids.— 14  C,  1873, 465. 


DETECTION   OP  f 

Fnchsine,  one  of  the  so-called  coal-tar  colors,  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  wine  and  liquors,  and  also  for 
tinting  bonbons.  Being  a  deleterious  substance,  its  detec- 
tion is  sometimes  to  be  attempted,  and  the  following  method 
has  been  proposed  by  Doray,  The  suspected  liquid  is  to  be 
shaken  violently  in  a  flask  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
benzine  and  three  of  carbolic  acid.  After  standing  quietly 
for  a  few  moments,  the  two  liquids  of  different  density  sep- 
arate, the  upper  layer  carrying  with  it  the  fiichsine  in  solu- 
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tion.  Tbia  upper  layer  can  easily  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  and  the  fucheine  verified  by  its  decoloration  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  a  procesB  based  upon  this  decolora- 
tion, using  a  standard  solution  of  the  acid,  a  quantitative  de- 
termination  of  fuchsine  may  easily  be  made. — 1  S,  Mbruary 
22,1874,356.  

PREPA.BATION    OF    TRIPOLI    FOB    POLISHDIO    TABNtSHED 
ARTICLBS, 

Very  finely  pulverized  trjpoli  is  passed  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  stirred  well  in  water  with  a  wooden  rod;  the 
water  with  the  fine  tripoli  in  suspension  is  poured  into  an- 
other vessel,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  longei-,  until 
clear,  and  is  then  poured  off.  The  powder  obtained  by  diy- 
ing  the  sediment  on  paper,  in  the  sun  or  stove,  is  employed 
oil  felt  or  flannel  for  polishing  varnished  surfaces,  with  gentle 
fiiction,  repeating  the  operation  if  neceBsary,  and  finally  wip- 
ing with  a  fine  cloth.— 5  C,  1B74,  six.,  161. 


FRICTION  wrrniN   RIFLED  QDNS, 

Professor  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  has  presented  an  intet^ 
estiug  memoir  on  the  relative  work  spent,  in  friction,  in  giv- 
ing rotation  to  shot  from  guns  rifled  with  an  increasing  and 
also  with  a  uniform  twist.  He  shows  that  the  fritition  be- 
tween the  studs  and  the  grooves  consumes  more  work  with 
an  increasing  than  with  a  uniform  twist,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
grooves  which  develop  into  parabolas,  such  as  those  used  in 
the  Woolwich  gnns,  the  waste  from  this  cause  is  double  what 
it  would  be  if  the  twist  were  uniform.  Among  his  conclu- 
sions. Professor  Reynolds  states  that  when  the  pressure  of  the 
powder  is  constant,  the  work  spent  in  fiiction  in  the  case  of 
parabolic  grooves  is  1-^  times  that  spent  in  fnction  with  plain 
grooves ;  and  that  this  ratio  becomes  two  when  the  pressure 
diminishes  rapidly  as  the  ball  moves  along ;  and,  finally,  that 
this  ratio  may  have  any  value  between  1^  and  2,  bnt  that  it 
can  not  go  beyond  these  limits. — Jour.  Soc  Td.  Miffineet-t, 
1873, 56.  

TBEATMEKT  OF  LUBRICATING   OILS. 

According  to  a  patent  of  Baird,  of  Glasgow,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  most  oils  and  lubricants  to  ozidatioD  is  removed 
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by  heating  them  in  pane  with  two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  Bulphiir, 
ftccordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  oil,  nntil  the  sulphur  in  melt- 
ed, and  tbeD  allowing  them  to  cool. — 14  C,  1874,  CCXX,  77. 

FINB   UACHUfE   Oil. 

To  prepare  an  excellent  machine  oil,  mix  60  parts  of 
oloine  with  40  of  olive-oil ;  or  60  of  oleine,  40  of  clear  paraf- 
liue-oil,and  10  of  olive-oil. — 9  C,ccvni.,  109, 1873. 

F0LIBBIE40  POWDEB  FOB  GOLD    ABTICLBS. 

The  following  mixture,  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
leather,  is  highly  lYcommended  by  Belgian  goldsmiths  for 
polishing  true  gold  articles :  ^  pound  of  chalk,  3|  ounces  of 
clay,  4  ounces  of  white  lead,  i  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  i  of  an  oimce  of  polishing  ronge,  all  finely  pulver- 
ized and  intimately  mixed. — 14  C,  1874,  212,  80. 

DEVELOPING   THB  CBYSTALLINE  BTErCTUBE   OF  TIN-FOII. 

The  development  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  tin  of 
tinned  iron,  for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  has  been  kuown 
for  a  long  time,  this  consisting  essentially  of  the  application 
of  a  slight  acid  to  the  exterior.  Tin-foil  can  also  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  appearance,  and  in  a  still  more  characteris- 
tic manner;  but  the  secret  by  which  this  was  accomplished 
has  until  quite  recently  been  well  kept.  The  actual  process, 
according  to  the  Eiigliah  Mechanic,  is  as  follows : 

A  perfectly  plain  and  polished  cast-iron  plate  is  heated,  by 
a  nnmber  of  small  gas  jets  beneath,  to  a  temperatiira  of  about 
440°,  or  just  short  of  the  melting-point  of  tin,  and  the  gas  ia 
so  regulated  as  uniformly  to  maintain  this  temperatni-e.  A 
sheet  of  tin-foil  is  laid  on  this  plate,  and,  to  bring  it  in  per- 
fect contact  therewith,  a  roller  made  of  felt  or  soft  cloth 
(similar  to  a  printer's  inking  roller)  is  passed  over  the  foil, 
which  at  this  high  heat  loses  elasticity  and  touches  the  plate 
all  over.  The  next  step  is  to  fuse  the  tin-foil.  To  effect  this, 
a  row  of  little  gas  jets  is  carried  over  the  upper  surface  of 
the  foil  with  a  small  circling  movement:  this,  in  its  passage, 
completely  fuses  the  tin,  which  quickly  congeals  again,  and 
may  be  at  once  raised,  and  the  operation  repeated  on  another 
sheet.  The  movable  row  of  gas  jets  is  simply  a  small  tube 
perforated  with  a  line  of  fine  holes,  and  attached  to  a  length 
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of  flexible  tube  conveying  the  gas,  tbus  allowing  movement 
every  way.  It  is  scarcely  neceBsary  to  state  that,  if  the  foil 
is  not  in  close  contact  with  the  hot  plate  at  any  part,  then  a 
hole  is  snre  to  appear.  This  can  not  possibly  occur  where 
the  foil  is  held  together  by  every  particle  resting  ou  the 
bed. 

The  foils  now  only  require  to  have  the  crystalline  pattern 
developed.  Tliia  is  done  by  immersing  them  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of  niti-ic  and  hydrochloric 
a<-ids  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  crys- 
tals appear  perfect,  the  foils  are  thoroughly  washed,  so  as 
to  remove  all  traces  of  acid,  and  then  coated  with  hard, 
transparent  varuish,  which  may  be  colored  blue,  red,  yellow, 
etc.,  according  to  fancy.  These  colora  must,  of  course,  be 
transparent  pigments,  such  as  are  well  known  to  the  varnish 
mauufacturera.~18  A,  March  13,  1873,  689. 

EFFECT  OF  AI£ALI£e  ON   COTTON  AUtD  LINEN  GOODS. 

According  to  Jeanmaire,  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  which 
have  been  impregnated  with  chromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  a 
chromate  and  an  acid,  or  permanganate  of  potash,  and  which 
exhibit  no  perceptible  change  when  washed,  afler  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromic  or  permanganic  acid  has  begun,  si's  much 
impaired  in  strength  by  treatment  with  any  alkaline  liqnid, 
even  with  soap;  although  the  injurious  chan^  in  the  fibre 
will  only  be  noticeable  alter  some  time,  when  the  alkaline  liq- 
uid is  very  dilute.  Acidity  of  the  oxidieing  liqnid  is  not  a 
necessary  condition,  since  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  acl«  in  the  same  way,  even  when  slightly  alkaline, 
and  also  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potasRiura  and  alkali. 
Injurious  changes  of  linen,  frequently  noticed  when  it  is 
treated  repeatedly  with  soap  or  lye,  as  well  aa  unpleasant 
experiences  in  bleaching,  may  result  from  the  same  caunc. 
Thus  chromate  of  baryta  or  of  lead,  fixed  on  cloth,  subse- 
quently passed  through  an  ncid  bath,  may  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  reaction  also  serves  to  show  whether  a  white 
or  a  yellow  on  indigo  blue  has  been  produced  by  means  of  a 
resist,  or  by  printing  an  acid  on  the  cloth  impregnated  with 
bichromate  of  potash;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  white 
portion  will  become  rotten  when  it  is  dipped  in  an  alkaline 
solution. — 6  0,  Kovemba-  5, 1873,  66. 
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BCBSTTtnTIOK  OF  CBABOOAL  FOR  LIHE   IN   BEUOVIKO    BAIB 
FBOU    HIDES. 

The  discovery  of  Anderson,  of  Scotland,  that  palveriBed 
charcoal  effects  the  removal  of  hair  from  hides,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  thorough  trial  by  different  manufacturers  of  leather, 
nnd  with  very  favorable  results,  according  to  reports  made 
through  different  joui-nalx.  Since  the  charcoal,  however, 
does  not  cause  the  hides  to  swell,  a  short  previous  liming,  of 
two  or  three  days,  is  still  neceasary ;  but  this  is  not  objec- 
tionable, as  the  charcoaling  prevents  any  injnrione  result  in 
addition  to  the  action  on  the  hair.  The  process  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  ordinary  lime-pits  at  a  temperature  prevailing 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year — namely,  50"  to  70°;  four  to 
five  days  being  sufficient  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70", 
while  seven  to  eight  days  ai-e  necessary  at  40°  to  fiO°.  The 
temperature  is  easily  regulated  by  steam.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages, the  following  seem  to  be  generally  conceded;  A 
decided  economy  of  time,  aa  well  as  of  labor,  since  the  sub- 
sequent operations  are  rendered  easier  and  the  tanning  proper 
more  rapid.  The  bran  or  dnng  bath  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  liquids  act  uniformly  without  leaving 
specks.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  disagreeable  odors,  the 
new  process  is  more  pleasant  and  less  injurious  to  health. 
The  leather  is  seller  and  better  in  quality,  is  easily  worked, 
and  does  not  tear  out  in  sewing.  There  is  a  gain  of  one  half 
to  one  pound  in  weight  of  leather  per  hide,  while  the  char- 
coal, considering  the  amount  I'equired,  etc.,  is  found  to  be 
practically  as  cheap  as  lime, — 14  C,  1873,  OCX.,  897. 

NEW  PE0CE88   OP   ENGBAVUfd   ON  COPPEE. 

A  Eew  process  of  engraving  on  copper,  with  special  ^efe^ 
ence  to  luap-work,  announced  by  Bougnet  de  Lagrye,  com- 
mends itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  economy  of 
cost.  This  consists  essentially  in  first  electi'o-plating,  or 
otherwise  coating,  the  object  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver, 
which  is  then  evenly  coated  with  a  colored  varnish.  The 
outline  topography  and  lettering  are  next  to  be  marked  in 
with  a  dry  point,  as  is  done  with  a  diamond  in  engraving 
upon  stone.  These  lines  are  then  to  be  etched  by  means  of 
the  peiohloride  of  iron.    The  labor  of  trausferring  the  draw- 
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ing  apon  the  plate  tuAy  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
pliolography.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  tlie  object 
of  the  eilver  coating  ia  to  secure  a  perfectly  Bharp  and  dis- 
tinct outline  after  the  etcbiiig  has  beeu  aocomplished. — 6  Ji, 
June  1, 1874, 153B. 

DIBECr  PHOXOGEAPUY   OP  THE  SOLAS  PBOTUBEltAHCES. 

Professor  Sellack,  of  Cordoba,  who  has  the  use  of  a  13-intih 
photographic  objective,  narrates  his  experieuce  in  attempt- 
ing  the  photography  of  solar  protuberances  by  means  of  the 
spectral  line  1£.  Gamma.  Accoi'ding  to  him,  a  thin  Layer  of 
iodide  of  eilver  upon  a  plate  of  glass  absorbs  all  the  violet 
light  of  the  spectrum,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  cover 
tb«  surface  of  his  leue  with  a  thin  layer  of  this  substance. 
By  means  of  the  light  that  is  then  transmitted  he  would  di- 
rectly photograph  the  solar  protuberances.  His  first  at- 
tempts, for  many  reasons,  have  been  quite  unsatisfactory; 
but  the  suggestion  seems  worthy  of  further  development  by 
those  spectroEcopists  who  have  greater  conveniences  at  their 
command. — Aalron.  Jfachricftten.I/XJCKlV.,  90. 


'  PHOTOOKAFHIC  DBY  PLATES   BV   DAYLIGHT. 

The  following  process,  suggested  by  Professor  Himes,  for 
the  preparation  of  photographic  dry  plates,  renders  unneces- 
sary the  prolonged,  unpleasant,  and  unhealthy  confinement 
to  the  damp,  dark  room,  and  in  a  great  measure  lessens  the 
liability  to  accidental  stains  on  the  plates.  It  rests  upon 
the  fact,  ascertained  by  him,  that  at  least  any  effect  capable 
of  development  of  light  upon  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver 
may  be  removed  and  further  action  of  light  prevented  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of 
similar  substances,  or  even  by  prolonged  action  of  sunlight 
alone;  but  that  these  silver  salts  may  again  bo  rendered 
sensitive  to  light  by  treating  them  with  a  solution  of  tannin 
or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  exposing  them  to  fumes  of  am- 
monia. Glass  plates,  therefore,  coated  with  the  usual  bromo- 
iodized  collodion,  are  plunged  in  the  nitrale-of-silver  bath 
in  an  ordinary  well-lighted  room ;  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  rinsed  off  with  watei',  and  about  a  five-per-cent.  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  is  allowed  to  flow  over  them; 
they  are  again  rinsed,  and  finally  allowed  to  dry.  Or  the 
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flowing  with  iodide  of  potaBsium  may  be  omitted,  if  the 
plates  are  exposed  for  Beveral  hours  to'  the  sunlight.  Id 
this  conditioo  tbey  will  keep  indefinitely,  aud  are  rendered 
sensitive  by  simply  moistening  them  in  the  dark  with  dis- 
tilled water,  allowing  a  solution  of  tannin,  of  fifteen  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  flow  over  them,  and  then  drying 
them  as  usual  in  the  dark.  They  will  retain  their  sensitive- 
ness  for  months.  The  exposure  required  in  the  camera  is 
about  the  same  as  that  for  ordinary  tanniu  plates,  with  the 
pyrogallioacid  devi^topcr,  and  the  negatives  are  said  to  be 
cleaner.  Instead  of  tannin,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  employed,  or  simple  "fuming"  with  ammonia.  Another 
process  of  similar  character  has  recently  been  suggested  by 
El-one,  in  which  the  action  of  light  npon  the  sensitized  plates 
is  prevented  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  iodide  of 
silver  formed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  iodide  of  potash 
is  not  sensitive  to  light,  but  can  be  rendered  sensitive  by 
treating  it  with  nitrate  of  silver,  etc,  A  collodion  is  there- 
fore employed,  containing  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  an  io- 
dide, and  the  plate  coated  with  it  is  dipped  in  a  bath  of  io- 
dide of  potassium.  It  is  then  washed  and  treated  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  the  dark,  to  render  it  sensitive,  and  drici 
The  objection  to  this  process  is  that  it  requires  peculiar  col- 
lodion and  baths,  while  the  other  requires  only  the  ordioary 
solutions. — 4  J>,  July,  1874, 

OBJEOr-aLASSBS  FOR  PHOTOORAPHT. 

In  a  paper  on  the  tiansforroation  of  the  optical  achroma- 
tism of  an  object-glass  into  chemical  achromatism,  Cornn 
finds  that,  given  an  achromatic  telescope,  the  object-glass 
of  which  is  formed  of  a  convergent  lens  of  crown-glass  and 
a  divergent  lens  of  flint-glass,  this  object-glass  may  be  form- 
ed into  one  capable  of  giving  satisfactorily  distinct  photo- 
graphic images  by  separating  the  two  lenses  to  an  extent 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  two  glasses — a  method  which, 
by  the  by,  was  first  introduced  by  Rutherford  in  1860,  but 
subsequently  abandoned  by  him  for  a  better.  With  the 
glasses  used  in  optics  a  separation  of  1^  per  cent,  of  the  focal 
distance  of  the  ohject-glass  is  snflicient,  and  the  chemical 
focus  is  then  very  near  the  optic  focus.  Using  an  excellent 
telescope  of  about  four  feet  focal  length,  and  separating  the 
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object-glaBsee  liy  0.6  of  an  inch,  he  succeeded  in  photograph- 
ing a  divided  scale  placed  at  over  one  hundred  feet  distance; 
thti  lines  were  quite  diBtiiiut. — 12  A,  X.,  76. 

SUBILUCIKB  PUOTOGBAPBT. 

Dr.  Kenme^rer's  plan  of  a  photographic  apparatus,  design- 
ed for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  and  cuireota  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  described  as  follows:  A  copper  box, 
hermetically  sealed,  is  provided  with  an  exterior  appendix 
made  like  a  i-udder.  A  mercurial  theimonieter  and  a  com- 
pans  are  in  the  interior,  each  in  a  glass  receptacle,  in  which 
are  admitted  traces  of  nitrogen  gas.  A  small  electrical  bat- 
tery completes  the  appaiatus.  When  the  apparatus  is  low- 
ered into  the  sea,  attached  to  a  sounding-line,  the  action  of 
the  current  on  the  rudder  indicates  the  set  of  the  flow  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  compass-needle  and  rudder.  The 
temperature  is  recorded  by  the  thermometer.  To  fix  these 
indications,  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  is  suitably  dis- 
posed nuar  the  glass  case  containing  the  instruments.  At 
the  proper  moment  a  current  of  electricity  is  established 
through  the  gas  in  the  receptacle,  causing  an  intense  violet 
light,  capable  of  acting  chemically  upon  the  paper  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  allow  of  impressing  photographic- 
ally thereon  the  images  of  the  compass-needle  and  of  the 
mercury  column.  The  time  required  for  this  register  is  said 
to  be  three  minutea,  after  which  the  instrument  is  hoisted, 
the  paper  removed,  and  replaced  by  another  for  a  second 
observation.  

COXT£RSION  OF  LITUOQBAFUIC   LNTO  LETrEB-PRESS  PLATES. 

A  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  zinc  plate  is  firet  coat- 
ed with  weak  phosphoric  acid,  then  well  wiped  off,  quickly 
placed  over  an  alcohol  flame,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  woolen 
cloth.  An  impression  on  paper  from  the  lithographic  orig- 
iiml  in  a  moist  condition  is  placed  upon  the  zinc,  and  passed 
through  the  press  several  times.  It  is  then  treated  as  sn 
ordinary  lithographic  stone,  except  that  varnish  is  employed 
instead  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  plate  is  next  wiped  off 
and  dried,  and  the  drawing  dusted  with  finely  powdered 
colophony,  every  particle  of  the  latter  being  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  free  portions  of  the  plate.     It  is  then  very 
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cautiaualy  heated  to  the  fusion  of  the  colophony,  and  graph- 
ite dusted  upou  the  plate  and  rubbed  until  the  drawing  ae- 
quires  a  decided  lustre.  Tlie  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  half- 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  until  a  black  deposit 
forms  upon  it,  after  which  it  is  i-emoved,  wiped  off,  and  re- 
placed in  the  copper  solution,  tbe  operation  being  repeated 
two  or  three  timeo,  when  the  drawing  appears  in  decided  re- 
lief The  free  portions  of  the  plate  ai-e  then  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  gum  ambic,  ochre,  white  lead,  etc.,  but  not  high- 
er than  the  relief  of  the  drawing,  and  when  dry  tbe  whole 
is  rolled  with  transfer  ink.  The  drawing  may  be  further 
strengthened  by  i-emoving  the  layer  of  gum,  immerHiiig  it  in 
water,  and  treating  it  again  with  sulphate  of  copper,  until 
the  broad  spaces  ai'e  deep  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in 
the  letter-press.— 14  C,  CCXII.,  1874,258, 

FIXING  DESIGNS  ON   GLASS. 

According  to  a  process  patented  by  El  Dod^,  tbe  enrfaoe 
of  the  glass  is  first  finely  ground,  and  any  design  then  paint- 
ed on  it  with  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  bor&cio  acid,  gum,  and 
water.  When  dry  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which 
the  boracic  acid  fuses,  and  imparts  to  those  portions  of  the 
glass  the  usual  lustre,  and  thus  fixes  the  drawing.  By  mix- 
ing varioas  raetallio  oxides  with  the  boracic  acid,  designs  in 
color  may  be  produced, — 15  C,  1873,  xiiv.,  384. 

AUTOGBAPniC  BBPBODtJCnON   OF  DRAWINGS  OF  HACHINBSr, 

-ETC 

Tlie  process  almost  exclusively  employed  for  the  multi- 
plication of  manuscripts  is  suggested  by  Tailly  for  the  re- 
production of  drawings  of  machinery,  etc.  A  tracing  of  the 
drawing  is  first  made  in  lithogi'aphic  ink  by  placing  it  upon 
several  ihicknesseB  of  heavy,  very  smooth  paper  on  a  draw- 
ing-board, and  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  ordinary  tracing- 
paper,  previously  coated  with  an  emulsion  of  tapioca  in  pure 
water,  and  carefully  dried,  free  from  dust,  and  pasted  by  its 
projecting  edges  to  the  drawing-board,  with  the  coated  sur- 
face uppermost.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  surface  is  render- 
ed uniform  by  rubbing  with  erasing  gum  before  the  tracing 
is  made.  The  lithographic  ink,  obtninnble  in  solid  form,  i^ 
carefully  dissolved  by  moistening  it  when  pulverized  with 
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a  few  drops  of  rain-water,  robbing  it  up  with  the  finger, 
then  bringing  it  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  drawing-ink 
with  more  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time — 
best  overnight.  It  will  keep  in  this  condition  for  several 
days,  with  the  addition  of  water  as  may  be  necessary.  Care 
mnst  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  paper  with 
the  fingei-s.  The  tracing  is  transferred  to  stonu  by  first  plac- 
ing it  between  folds  of  damp  paper,  to  soften  the  tapioca 
coating,  and  then  laying  it  face  down  upon  a  lithographic 
stone,  and,  with  moist  paper  on  top  of  it,  subjecting  it  to 
pressure  three  times  in  succession  ;  then  passing  a  fine,  moist 
sponge  over  it,  and  again  pressing  it  as  before.  The  paper 
thus  loosened  is  finally  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the 
paste  and  tracing  on  the  stone,  wliich  is  next  well  washed 
with  pnre  water,  then  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  arable, 
dried,  washed  with  pnre  water,  treated  with  acids,  inked,  and 
pi'inted  from  in  the  usual  way,  affording,  if  proper  care  has 
been  taken,  4000  to  0000  impressions.— 6  C,  May  14, 1874, 


INDESTBUCnBLE  INK. 

An  ink  closely  resembling  that  forming  the  c 
upon  the  Egyptian  papyrus  may  be  made,  it  is  saii 
solving  gum  lac  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax,  an 
lamp-black  in  suitable  quantity.  This  ink  is  clain 
almost  indestructible,  resisting  both  time  and  chemic 
and  becoming  a  beautifully  loBtrous  black.— 4  B 
1874, 782.  

NEW  UANNBR  OF  PRODUCING  SHADED  TARN 

Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  letting  down  the  j 
time  to  time  deeper  into  the  dye-bath,  by  lowering 
on  which  it  is  hung  upon  movable  pins  in  holes  ii 
supports,  in  order  that  successive  portions  may  be  w 
ly  shaded,  it  is  much  simpler,  as  well  as  much  more 
ical,  to  dye  firat  the  whole  skein  in  the  bath,  in  ' 
manner,  to  the  lightest  shade  desired ;  allow  it  to  I 
draw  off  the  bath  by  a  stop-cock,  or  dip  it  out  unti 
is  where  the  next  deeper  shade  on  the  yam  is  desii 
to  lift  the  yam,  strengthen  the  bath,  and  hang  it 
and  thus  to  continue  as  needed,  to  impart  the  differei 
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to  draw  off  and  strengthen  the  bath.  As  the  deeper  ebndes 
are  succeBsively  imparted  in  diminished  qnantities  of  batb, 
which  alone  need  he  of  the  required  strength,  the  economy 
of  tbe  process  is  apparent.  It  is  said  to  be  secretly  employed 
in  some  establiehments, — 24  C,  1874, 187. 


WEATnSB-PBOOF  COATINQ  FOR  ZtVC 

According  to  PuBcher,  the  addition  of  sesqniozide  of  iron 
to  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  affords  a  fine  brownish- 
i-ed  permanent  coating  for  zinc;  and  by  the  eiibstitntion  of 
other  pigments  lighter  or  darker  coatings,  of  any  desired 
shade,  may  be  imparted  to  architectnral  zinc  castin^B.  Deep 
black,  permanent  characters  may  be  formed  od  clean  sheet 
zinc  by  writing  upon  it,  with  a  steel  pen,  with  a  solution  of 
equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  suipliate  of  copper,  in 
thirty-siK  times  the  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  washing'  and 
drying  the  zinc  after  a  few  minutes.  Tliis  fact  may  be  es- 
pecially useful  to  gardeners. — 15  C,  1874,  xi,,  174. 


WATEn-PBOOB'  COMPOSITION  FOE  C 

Material  coated,  by  means  of  a  brush,  with  the  following 
composition  (patented  in  England),  and  then  dried  snd  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  is  said  to  become  water-proof:  Oil,  var- 
nish, and  glycerine  are  added  to  a  solution  ofcaseine  in  am- 
moniaoal  water,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled,  and  bichromate 
ofpotashadded  to  it  after  cooling.— 6  0,May  14,1874, 10& 

PBGPABATtON   OF  BTABCH   PASTE. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  paste  by  triturating  the  starch  with 
cold  water  in  a  mortar  nntil  no  lumps  remain,  and  not  too 
thick  a  mass  is  formed,  and  pouring  into  this  boiliug  water, 
very  slowly,  with  rapid  stirring,  until  the  paste  begins  to 
form,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  of  transparency,  and  then 
rapidly  adding  the  rest  of  the  boiling  water  necessaiy  for 
the  paste.  Boiling  the  paste  ia  very  injurious,  rendering  it 
less  adhesive,  and  liable  to  peel  off.  Rye  flour  affords  a  more 
adhesive  paste  than  starch,  but  of  a  gray  color.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alum  to  the  water  with  which  paste  is  pre- 
pared renders  it  more  permanent,  and  the  use  of  boiling  lime- 
water  instead  of  pure  water  adds  to  its  adhesiveness.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  decomposed  gluten,  however,  affords  tbe 
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best  paste  with  starch.  By  incorporating  with  the  paste  a 
quantity  of  turpentine,  equal  in  weight  to  half  of  the  starch 
employed, and  stirring  well  while  the  paate  is  still  hot,  it  will 
be  rendered  more  impervious  to  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  adhesive.— 20  C,  XXII.,  1874, 178. 

UIXTUKK    OF   PLASTXB   OF  FABIS   WITH   UABSH-MALLOW   BOOT. 

An  additionoftwo  to  four  per  cent  of  powdered  marBh-mal- 
low  i-oot  to  plaster  of  Paris  affords  a  mass  that  sets  in  about 
an  hour,  and  becomes  eo  hard,  when  dry,  that  it  may  be  sawed 
imd  turned,  and  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  domi- 
noes, dice,  etc.  With  eight  per  cent,  of  the  root  a  still  bard-  . 
cr  mass  is  obtained.  It  may  be  rolled  into  thin  leaves,  and 
be  painted,  varnished,  or  polished. — 13  C,  April  1, 1874, 464. 

ESGUBQ  BNAMEL  FOB  CAST  tBON. 

.  A  bnlliuit,  white,  and  very  adhesive  enamel  is  formed  on 
oast-iron  aiticles  in  the  following  way.  After  heating  them 
to  a  red  heat  in  sand,  and  keeping  them  at  it  for  half  an  houi', 
they  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  are  then  carefully  clean- 
ed with  hot  dilute  sulphuiio  or  hydrochloric  acid,  rinsed  with 
water,  and  dried.  A  ground  is  next  laid  on  by  coating  them 
with  the  following  mixture,  afterward  drying  them  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  then  heating  them  in  separate  mnffles  to 
vlliification  of  the  coating:  8  parts  of  flint-glass,  3  of  borax, 
1  of  minium,  1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  and  finely  pulverized, 
and  heated  for  four  hours  up  to  a  red  heat,  and  finally  ren- 
dered semi-fluid  by  increase  of  temperature;  after  which  the 
ma98  is  quickly  quenched  in  cold  water,  and  one  part  of  it  is 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  bone  meal,  and  formed  into  a  pap 
l>y  triturating  finely  with  sufficient  water.  Upon  this  ground 
the  two  following  mixtures,  prepared  like  the  ftrst,  are  then 
laid  in  succession,  the  firiit  of  32  parts  of  calcined  bones,  18 
of  kaoline,  14  of  feldspar,  4  of  potash,  stirred  up  with  water, 
dried,  calcined,  and  suddenly,  cooled  in  water,  and  the  pow- 
dered mass  triturated  with  water  to  a  fine  paste  with  16 
parts  of  flint-glass,  5^  of  calcined  bones,  and  3  of  calcined 
qnaitz;  after  this  has  been  put  on  and  well  dried,  a  second 
coating  is  applied  of  4  parts  of  feldspar,  4  of  pure  aand,  4  of 
potaBh,6  of  borax,  I  of  oxide  of  zinc,l  of  Baltpetre,l  of  white 
ai-senic,  1  of  the  best  chalk;  these  ingredients  are  mixed,  cal- 
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cinei],  Huddenly  cooled  in  water,  and  triturated  with  5^  paita 
of  calcined  bones  and  3  of  quartz.  The  dried  article  is  finally 
heated  in  a  moffle,  in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  porcelain  furnace, 
when  both  coatings  fuse  and  mix,  thna  forming  tlie  enaineL 
—6  C,  1874,  iiL,  166.  

BOLDBLB   SESqUIOXIDB   OF  IBOK  IN  DTBIKG    StLK:. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  nsually  very  acid  mordants  npon 
the  durability  of  silk  may  be  avoided  by  employing  the  aqae- 
oufi  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  remains  In  a  dialyser, 
supplied  with  a  bottom  of  animal  membrane  or  parchment 
■  paper,  and  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  float- 
ed for  some  time  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  larger  part  of  the 
hydrochloric  aoid  passing  into  the  water.  This  solution  is 
also  much  more  effective  tlian  the  usual  iron  mordant,  since 
the  affinity  of  the  iron  for  the  silk  is  not  weakened  by  an 
acid.  In  fact,  mordanting  by  iron  salts  seems  itself  to  rest 
upon  a  dialytic  process. — 32  <7,  May  16, 1874, 240. 

DTBIK6   wriH   INILINE   BLACK. 

According  to  a  process  patented  in  France,  the  articles  are 
first  steeped  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  6  pounds  of  iron 
in  20  pounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  2^  gallons  of  water, 
after  addition  of  enough  water  to  bring  it  to  12°  Baum& 
They  are  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve  hours,  and  arc 
finally  dyed  by  heating  them  in  a  water-bath,  in  a  closed 
cylindrical  vessel  capable  of  turning  on  an  axis,  first  to  86°, 
and  then  gradually  up  to  122°  at  the  close  of  the  operation, 
in  an  aniline-salt  solution  prepared,  for  66  pounds  of  stuff,  of 
6.6  pounds  of  aniline  and  1 1  pounds  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
which  a  solution  of  4.6  pounds  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  8  gal- 
lons of  water  has  been  added.  The  development  of  the  color 
requires  three  to  five  hours,  and  it  is  fixed  with  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  the  goods  are  finally  drawn  through  an  oil' 
bath.— 32  C,  May  16, 1874,  238. 

EGYPTIAN   BLUE. 

Specimens  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  blue,  taken  front  Ro- 
man ruins  at  Autun  and  a  Gallic  castle  at  Beuvroy,  were  ex- 
amined by  Fontenay.  They  consisted  of  small  round  pieces 
about  the  site  of  a  marble,  and  afforded  a  beautiful  turqnoisc- 
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blue  powder,  which  lost  much  in  intensity  of  color  hy  extreme 
pulverization.  TJncombined  grains  of  sand  disBeminated 
through  it  could  be  recognized  with  a  lens,  and  before  the 
blow-pipe  it  afforded  a  brownish  frit  Even  concentrated 
acids  had  very  little  or  no  effect  npon  it.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  consist  of  silicates  of  copper,  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  alu- 
mina, without  even  a  trace  of  cobalt.  It  was  found  possible  to 
imitate  it  by  heating,  under  certain  preuautions,  an  intimate 
mixture  of  white  sand,  black  oxide  of  copper,  chalk,  and  dry 
carbonate  of  soda. — 5  C,  xxv.,  Axtgtut  27, 1874, 200. 

WEIGHTING   BILK    WITB  SULPHATS   OF  BABTTA. 

Chevalier  treats  tbe  raw  silk  ten  mimitea  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  Glauber'a  salt,  of  26°  Baum4,  then  immerees  ten 
minntes  in  a  boiling  eolntion  of  chloride  of  barium,  of  34° 
Baam6,  and  finally  washes.  The  operationa  are  repeated 
several  timeii,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  charge  de- 
sired. The  baths  should  be  alkaline,  but  their  temperature 
and  degree  of  concentration  may  be  greatly  varied,  as  the 
circumstances  require ;  the  former  may  even  be  as  low  88  50°. 
All  the  ufiufl]  opei-ations  can  he  carried  ont  afterward. — 6  0, 
April  16, 1874, 1S9.  

ABTIFICIAL  COLORATION   07  UBTAI& 

A  method  for  giving  various  tints  to  metals  has  lately 
been  devised,  and  consists  in  coating  their  surfaces  with  a 
tbin  film  of  sulphide.  It  is  said  that  iti  a  few  minutes  ar- 
ticles of  brass  may  be  coated  of  any  color  varying  from  gold 
to  copper-red,  then  to  carmine,  dark  red,  and  thi-ough  the 
several  shades  of  blue,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
coating  employed.  The  colors  are  said  to  posseaa  good  lus- 
tre, and,  if  the  articles  to  be  coated  have  previously  been 
well  cleaned,  the  coating  will  adhei-e  with  sufiicient  firmness 
to  admit  of  polishing.  The  coloring  solution  is  prepared  as 
follows :  Dissolve  1^  oz.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  I  pound 
of  water,  and  add  \  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  -J 
pound  of  water.  If  this  clear  solution  is  heated  to  say  200° 
Fahr.,  it  decomposes  slowly  and  precipitates  sulphide  of 
lead.  If  a  metallic  surface  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phide is  deposited  thereon,  and  according  to  the  thickness 
of  this  deposition  will  its  color  vary,  as  above  described. 
Z  2 
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Treated  in  this  way,  iron  wkes  a  steel-bine  color,  and  zinc  a 
brown.  Where  sulphuric  acid  is  Bubetittited  for  the  acetat« 
of  lead,  brass  will  be  coated  with  a  beautifal  red,  which  is 
followed  by  a  green,  and  finally  by  a  brown,  with  green  and 
red  iridescent  glitter.  Annmberof  applications  of  this  very 
usefnl  discovery  will  doubtless  suggest  themselvea. 

NEW   MA.TBRtAt,  FOB  DYB-SnTFPS. 

It  is  claimed  that,  according  to  a  method  patented  by 
Croissant  and  Brelonnifere,  many  kinds  of  refuse  oiganio 
matter,  as  sawdust,  decayed  wood,  horn,  bran,  starch,  mosB, 
etc.,  can  be  converted  into  valuable  material  for  dyeing. 
The  process  rests  upon  the  d  eh  yd  roge  nation  of  the  sub- 
stances by  sulphnr  at  high  temperatures,  and  seems  Tery 
simple  in  practice.  Thus  bran,  for  example,  is  simply  mixed 
to  a  uniform  paste,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  CAUStic  soda 
and  dour  of  sulphur,  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  is  then  covered, 
and  heated  in  a  furnace  to  482°-fi70°.  A  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur is  taken  np  by  the  organic  matter,  and  much  Bulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  is  given  off;  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion a  fttable,  hygroscopic  mass  remains,  which  is  complete- 
ly soluble  in  water,  of  a  sap-green  color,  and  exhibiting  an 
extraordinary  affinity  for  organic  fibres,  so  that  they  can  be 
dyed  with  it  without  a  mordant.  The  dyes  formed,  even 
from  the  same  substance,  may  be  varied  in  shade  by  alter- 
ing the  treatment ;  and  some  materials  require  a  mnch  high- 
er temperature  than  others  for  their  transformation. — 14  C, 
CCXI.,404.  

GOLD  AND   VIOLBT  BSONZB   POWDEB. 

The  process  for  preparing  these  so-called  powders,  by 
means  of  tin  and  fused  acid  tungstates,  has  been  so  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Schnitzler  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  them,  in  suitable  furnaces,  by  the  hundred- weight, 
if  the  demand  for  them  will  justify  it.  He  increased  the 
amount  of  tangstic  acid  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  pulver- 
i^ng  the  mass  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  ingredients  at 
a  high  temperature  in  a  crucible,  and  heating  it  in  a  porce- 
lain lube  by  a  weak  charcoal  fire,  it  at  most  simply  became 
adherent  by  fusion.  The  i-ednction  was  then  accomplished 
in  a  few  hoars  by  common  burning  gas.     By  moderate  tem- 
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p«rature  the  yield  was  considerable;  and  gold  bronze,  af\cr 
repeated  purification  with  hot  nitric  acid  and  with  caustic 
Boda,  appears  hj  sunlight  as  a  beautiful  gold-yellow  uniform 
powdei'  (  by  higher  temperature  it  acquires  a  cast  of  red. 
The  violet  bronze  (the  poUsb  compound)  needs  a  higher 
temperature.— 14  C,  CCXL,  484. 

NEW  PROCESS  FOB  NICKEL  PLATING. 

Martin  and  Delamotte  use  organic  acids  with  the  salts  of 
nickel  iiietead  of  the  mineral  acids  usually  employed.  The 
bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3858  grains  of  citiic  acid, 
1643  grains  of  sal  ammouiao  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
1543  grains  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  6.3  pints  of  water, 
heating  the  solution  to  176°,  gradually  saturating  it  with 
freshly  precipitated  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  and  then  al- 
lowing it  to  cool.  One  pint  of  ammonia  is  next  added,  and 
the  whole  diluted  with  water  to  10. S  pints.  Into  this  solu- 
tion (which  contains  about  385  grains  of  nickel  to  the  pint), 
when  cold,  1543  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ai-e  intro- 
duced, and  the  liquid  filtered  after  settling.  The  liquid  is 
deep  blue,  and  of  about  1 1°  Baumd,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  current,  readily  afi'ords  a  compact,  brilliant,  white  de- 
posit of  nickel.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  during  use 
must  be  retained  at  about  122°.  Addition  of  caustic  pat- 
ash  or  soda  renders  heavier  deposits  possible. — 16  C,  1873, 
XXIV.,  384.  


1  LINEN   AND  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Linen  and  cotton  goods,  according  to  Jacobson,  may  be 
tinned  by  first  applying  to  their  suifaces  commercial  zinc 
dust,  rubbed  to  a  thin  mass  with  weak  albumen,  by  means 
of  a  brush  or  roller.  When  dry,  the  albumen  is  coagulated 
by  steam,  and  the  goods  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  tin 
chloride.  The  tin  is  deposited  in  a  finely  divided  state  npon 
the  zinc,  and  is  then  to  be  burnished.  Linen  prepared  in 
this  way  is  said  to  be  a  good  water-proof  substitute  for  tin- 
foil in  many  cases. — 21  A,  July,  1874. 

BBONZIMa  WOOD. 

Saturate  the  article  firat  with  hot  parchment  glue,  previ- 
oasly  filtered  and  not  too  weak,  and,  when  dry,  coat  while 
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eliglitlj  warm  with  red  ochre  mixed  with  a  little  yellow, 
and  when  perfectly  dry  cost  a  Bccoiid  time.  Then  rnb  the 
whole  carctally  with  moietened  Bhave-grass,  and  apply,  with 
a  biistle-brush,  the  bronze,  of  copper  and  braea  or  tin,  mixed 
with  alcohol.  The  article,  as  well  as  the  bronze,  must  be 
kept  warm  during  the  operation,  cither  in  the  sun  or  near 
a  fire.  Two  or  three  coats  are  necessary  to  produce  a  per- 
fect effect. — 5  C,  20,  158.     

CASTIKO   CTLINDE&S,  CALENDERS,  TUBES,  PISTONS,  ETC.,  OP 
GLASS. 

According  to  a  process  patented  by  Chcilgey,  glazing- 
rollers,  calenders,  etc.,  may  be  cast  of  glass,  in  a  cylindrical 
mould,  provided  with  a  movable  bottom  to  which  a  rod  is 
attached,  which  forms  the  core  of  the  roller,  by  placing  the 
movable  bottom  near  the  top  of  the  mould  at  fii-st,  and  grad- 
ually lowering  it  as  the  glass  is  poured  in,  thus  presen-ing 
the  casting  free  from  atr-bubbles.  The  casting  is  then  an- 
nealed in  the  mould,  and  afler  the  axis  has  been  properly 
centred  by  wooden  wedges,  and  fastened  with  cement,  it  is 
turned  in  a  lathe  with  a  diamond,  the  aid  of  emery,  or  eand 
and  water,  and  polished  as  usual  with  rouge  or  putty.  Pump 
]iistons  may  be  cast  in  the  same  way,  and  the  rods  faatenei) 
as  usual  by  screw  and  nut.  Cylindera  to  be  tumed  and  pol- 
ished internally  on  the  lathe  are  preserved  from  fracture  by 
cementing  them  into  a  metallic  cylinder,  formed  in  seg- 
ments, with  plaster,  and  employing  emery  and  water,  and  a 
polishing  cylinder  covered  with  felt.  Straight  and  bent 
tubes  can  also  be  cast,  with  the  advantage  that  they  may  be 
of  any  desired  thickness.— 14  C,  CCXII.,  254. 


PEEP  A  RATIOS   OF   t 

From  a  recent  study  of  coralline,  Commaille  concludes :  1. 
That  it  is  obtained  at  temperatures  from  239°  to  302°,  the 
product  being  larger  and  the  proceps  more  rapid  at  the  low- 
er temperature.  2.  The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  required  is 
not  as  large  as  generally  stated.  3.  Coralline  forms  no  def- 
inite salts,  bnl  only  lakes.  4.  Yellow  coralline  is  no  acid, 
and  rosolic  acid  is  consequently  a  misnomer.  6.  Red  coral- 
line is  no  amide  of  the  yellow,  since  it  contains  no  nitrogen. 
—32  C,  Mai/  16, 1874,  238. 
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A  PABTB  BDFSBIOB  TO   GUK   ABABia 

A  biilliant  and  adhesive  paste,  adapted  to  the  nseB  of 
maitnractiirers  of  fanc^  articles,  painters,  etc.,  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  caseine  precipitated  from  milk  by  acetic  acid, 
and  washed  with  pure  water,  in  a  satui-ated  solution  of  bo- 
rax.—6  C,  XX.,  160.  

BEFABATIOK   OF  BOMBT  PBOU  THB   COUB  BT  CBNTRIFCGAL 


Superiority  over  all  other  raa^ihines  of  the  kind  is  claimed 
for  the  centrifagal  machine  of  Baron  Rothechtltz,  for  the  sep- 
aration of  honey  from  the  comb,  id  its  applicability  in  all 
cases  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  comb.  It  is  also 
cheap,  works  easily  and  without  noise,  and  can  be  readily 
taken  apart  and  cleaned.  The  honey  can  be  removed  from 
the  comb  in  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  one  man  being 
able  to  work  two  hundred-weight  in  an  hour. — 13  C,  Mai/  I, 
1874, 600. 

BBHOTAL   OF  BUSS,  BTC,  FBOU   WOOL  BT   CBBHICAL  AGEHTB. 

The  so-called  chemical  method  of  cleansing  wool,  either 
raw  or  manufactured,  from  foreign  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
burs,  straw,  etc.,  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact  that 
strong  acids,  especially  siilphnrif,  when  diluted  and  aided  by 
heat,  destroy  vegetable  mrttter  mnch  more  readily  than  they 
do  wool.  The  importance  of  the  process  is  indicated  in  a  - 
measure  by  the  numerous  patents  which  have  followed  its 
introduction.  The  wool  is  first  placed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  8°  to  4"  Battm^,  and  the  acid  removed  from  it  by  a 
centrifugal  nppaifitns,  and  finally  pl.iced  for  a  suitable  k-ngth 
of  lime  in  a  chamber  heated  to  212°,  where  the  vegetable 
matter  is  carbonized,  while  the  wool  remains  nninjured.  The 
adhering  acid  is  removed  by  thorough  washing.  Careful  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  Duclauz,  Lechartier,  and 
Ranlin,  as  to  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  operation, 
and  least  liable  to  injure  the  woo!.  It  was  found  that  treat- 
ment of  the  wool  with  certain  salts,  as  chlorides,  sulphates, 
etc.,  before  the  operation,  with  a  view  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  sniphuric  acid,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  may 
even  be  injurious, in  some  cases, in  the  subsequent  operations 
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of  dyeing.  Among  the  large  number  of  chemical  agent«  pat- 
ented for  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  -matter,  eiilphiiric 
acid  alone  was  found  to  answer  io  practice.  £x|>erimente 
made  by  allowing  certain  portions  of  wool  simply  to  drain 
afler  the  steeping  in  the  acid,  wringing  out  other  portions, 
and  treating  others  in  the  centi'ifugal  machine  before  placing 
them  in  the  heated  chamber  for  carbonising  the  vegetable 
matter,  showed  that  the  employment  of  the  centrifugal  ma- 
chine is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  most  perfect  preservation 
of  the  wool,  but  also  for  the  best  results  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  dyeing.  A  study  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  degree  of  concentratiou  of  the  acid,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  carbonizing  chamber,  and  the  time  of  exposure  in 
the  latter,  with  different  kinds  of  wool,  indicated  that  within 
proper  limits  no  di^rence  whatever  in  treatment  is  rendered 
necessary  by  diSBrencos  in  fineness  or  chiiractGr  of  the  wool. 
The  paiticular  degree  of  concentration  of  the  acid  in  nny  case 
within  the  tolerably  wide  limits  established,  however,  varies 
inversely  as  tbe  temperature  of  the  carbonizing  chamber  and 
the  time  of  exposure  in  the  latter.  The  color  asBumed  in 
dyeing  by  wool  thus  treated  was  found,  in  general,  to  be 
nearer  that  of  wool  not  thus  treated  the  more  dilute  the  acid 
employed,  the  lower  the  temperatnre,  and  the  shorter  the 
time  required  in  the  carbonizing  chamber ;  but  below  certain 
limits  it  was  normal  and  uniform,  while  above  them  it  was 
pale,  without  brilliancy,  and  wanting  in  uniformity,  though 
,  in  different  degrees  with  different  colors ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  thoroughness  of  washing  after  removal  from  the 
acid  did  not  prevent  the  unfavorable  effect  of  tbe  use  of  too 
concentrated  an  acid  upon  the  color.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  were  also  confirmed  by  several  other  independ- 
ent investigatoi-B. — 13  C,May  1, 1874,690. 


CARBOMIZATIOK   OP   BALF-WOOL  8TCFP. 

Two  processes,  the  so-called  dry  and  wet,  are  employed 
for  the  removal  of  the  cotton  from  half-wool  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy.  The  first  consists  in  bringing  the 
material,  in  a  suitably  constructed  iron  carriage  with  a  coarse 
sieve  bottom,  running  on  rails  half-way  up,  into  a  dosed  fiir- 
nace  constructed  of  granite,  the  bottom  of  which  is  heated  by 
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a  fire  beneath  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  vaporised  rapidly,  while  the  draft  of  the  fire  circulates 
around  it  so  that  it  is  warmed  on  all  sideB.  Afler  half  an 
hour  the  carriage  is  run  out,  the  rags  are  turned  about,  and 
it  is  run  in  again ;  the  operation  being  repeated  until,  upon 
testing  the  rags  with  the  fingers,  it  is  evident  that  the  cotton 
is  entirely  diBintegrated.  The  rags  are  then  neutralized  in 
water  containing  whiting,  and  afterward  dried.  With  woven 
material  it  is  better  to  carbonize  it  by  working  it  half  an  liour 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  12°  Baum6,  containing  two  pounds  of 
oxalic  acid  and  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  well  stirred  to- 
gether and  warmed,  and  then  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
bath  withont  working  for  1^  honrs,  and  after  letting  it  drain, 
on  removal  from  this  bath, drying  it  at  113°  to  133%and  im- 
mersing it  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  finally  washing  it  in  pare  water  and  drying, — 24  C, 
111.  

FHOTOaSAPHtC  IRHADIATION. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  irradiation  attending  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  sun,  or  other  bright  object,  Mr.  Stillman 
states  that  the  most  effectual  means,  where  the  dry  process 
is  available,  is  to  allow  the  collodion  to  be  acted  upon  by  a 
large  excess  of  nitrite  of  silver  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  to  convert  this  into  bromide  of  silver  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  bromide.  The  result  is  that  the  film  has  a 
dull,  opaque  character,  like  unglazed  porcelain,  and  not  only 
stops  the  light  more  completely  than  an  ordinary  collo- 
dion film,  but  reduces  another  canse  of  irradiation,  namely, 
the  molecnlar  reflection  of  the  film  itself. — 12  A^  X,,  1874, 


A  SUBSnXDTB   FOB   IVOBT. 

A  substance  under  the  name  of  celluloid,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Hyattjof  Albany,  originally  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
ivory  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard-halls,  possesses  qualities 
which  render  it  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
As  originally  prepared,  it  consisted  of  a  combination  of  solu- 
ble cotton  and  ether  or  alcohol,  but  it  was  subsequently  as- 
certained that  a  still  more  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  addition  of  camphor  to  the  alcohol;  and,  finally, 
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camphor  alone  was  mixed  witli  the  gronnd  cotton  palp,  which 
hardens  in  drying  and  becomes  colliiloid.  This  suitstanee — 
which  is  maintaiaed  by  the  inventor  to  be  a  truly  chemical 
compound,  and  not  a  mechanical  mixture — can  be  colored  in 
any  way  desired.  The  varying  degrees  of  solidity  and  flex- 
ibility required  are  obtained  by  the  different  proportions  of 
the  camptior.  The  substance  is  naturally  of  a  pale  amber 
color,  but  may  he  made  of  any  tint  by  the  application  of  min- 
eral pigments  or  dyes  soluble  in  alcohol,  or  any  of  tbe  aui- 
line  colors  may  be  employed. 

Celluloid  is  hard  and  elastic,  ranging  in  hardness  from  that 
of  iron  to  ivory.  It  is  as  tough  as  whalebone,  elasticity  be- 
ing one  of  its  most  prominent  characteristics.  In  this  respect 
it  greatly  exceeds  ivory.  It  makes  good  iusulatora  for  knobs 
of  telegraphic  instruments,  for  insulating  posts  for  electrical 
machines,  and  for  telegraphic  wires ;  as,  although  a  good  non- 
conductor, it  is  not  perceptibly  electric.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  combs,  and  is  lai^ely  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  dental  plates,  as  it  can  be  made  of  precisely  the 
color  of  the  palate  and  gums.  At  a  temperatnre  of  250°  to 
300°  it  can  be  moulded  into  any  desired  form.  Several  com- 
panies have  been  started  for  the  mannfactnre  of  different  ob- 
jects from  celluloid;  among  them  the  Celluloid  Novelty 
Company  of  Newark,  and  the  Celluloid  Harness- trimming 
Company  of  the  same  city,  and  several  others  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  elsewhere. — 11  A,  Sg>tember  1, 1874, 


TKRY  SIUPLE    AND  CHEAP   POtJNTAIH-PKH. 

In  spite  of  the  recognized  desirability  of  a  pen  that  will 
retain  a  supply  of  ink  for  some  time,  no  one  of  the  various 
and  more  or  less  complicated  forms  of  so-c.illed  fountain-pens 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  although  generally  com- 
paratively expensive.  According  to  the  following  pjan,  sug- 
gested by  Engineer  Klette,  any  one  can  in  a  few  minutes 
constmct  a  pen  of  the  kind  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Two  ordinary  steel  pens  are  fixed  in  the  same  holder  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  be  separated  by  a  space  of  about  one 
twenty-firth  of  an  inch,  and  that  the  point  of  the  upper  one 
may  be  a  little  above  that  of  the  other.  By  selecting  for  the 
npjier  pen  one  with  a  bend  in  the  middle,  this  will  be  most 
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readily  accomplished.  In  dipping  into  the  ink,  it  rises  and 
fills  the  space  between  the  pens,  and  flows  down  grtidaally 
as  wanted  in  writing. — 15  C,  xii.,  1874, 190. 


OBXSN  BRONZS   FOB   TROTS. 

A  most  beaotiful  and  permanent  green -bronze  coating 
may  be  imparted  to  cast  and  wrought  iron,  sheet  iron,  wire, 
etc.,  according  to  Paul  Weiskopf,  by  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  sylinate  of  silver  in  twenty  parts  of  oil  of  lavender.  The 
surface  to  be  bronzed  must  be  well  cleaned  (not  necessarily 
polished)  and  dried,  and  then  lightly  coated  with  the  liqnid 
by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  and  warmed  rapidly  np  to  302°,  the 
proper  temperature  being  readily  recognized  by  the  uniform, 
brilliant,  intense  green  color  of  all  portions.  Designs  in 
bronze  may  be  pi-oduced  by  Bubstiluting  Venetian  turpen- 
tine, or  a  solution  of  colophony  in  oil  of  lavender,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  oil  of  lavender,  by  rubbing  the  dry  sylinate  of  sil- 
ver with  the  resin,  and  adding  oil  of  lavender  to  the  consist- 
ency of  ordinary  paint.  Iron  articles  thus  bronzed  may  sub- 
sequently be  electrically  coated  with  copper,  and  the  latter 
will  not  be  deposited  on  the  bronzed  places.  Articles  of 
copper,  brass, etc.,  coated  with  the  above  solution  and  heated 
to  about  482°,  become  covered  with  a  gray,  dull  film  of  sil- 
ver, of  a  reddish  cast,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  after  be- 
ing varnished  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  the  so-called 
oxidized  meUls.— 14  C.  CCXm.,  1874, 358. 


PAPBB   lUrTATION   OF  UATRBB. 

A  most  deceptive  imitation  of  leather  is  manufactured,  ac- 
cording to  a  process  discovered  by  Dawidowshi,  from  parch- 
ment paper.  It  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  leather,  and  resem- 
bles it  perfectly  in  color  and  finish,  and,  like  it,  can  be  glued, 
pi-essed,  stamped,  gilded,  etc.  It  therefore  forms  a  perfect 
snbstitute  for  fancy  leather  for  very  many  purposes.  As 
binding  of  books  it  resists  abrasion  extremely  well,  and  is 
not  affected  by  dirt  or  even  water.  It  is  also  free  from  the 
objections  to  leather  as  a  lining  for  hats,  since  it  is  unaffected 
by  perspiration. — 5  C,  xxx.,  1874, 289. 
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TALUB   OF  JUTB   FOB  FABRICS. 

Tlie  place  which  jute  now  occupies  among  raw  materials" 
wi-ought  into  aeeful  aiticleB,  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  annually  imported  nearly 
equals  thai  of  flax.  It  is  used  not  only  for  the  production 
of  various  kinds  of  coarse  textile  fabrics,  but  also  for  hats, 
paper,  carpetB,  and  to  S  very  great  extent  for  women's  chig- 
nons. According  to  Dr.  Hodges,  the  difficulties  hitherto  ex- 
perienced in  bleaching  jute  may  be  removed  by  passing  the 
raw  material  SHcceBsively  through  baths  of  alkaline  solutions 
and  of  hypochlorite  of  magneeia  and  soda.  In  practice,  jute 
may  he  distinguished  from  hemp  by  its  striking  a  deep 
golden  yellow  with  aniline  sulphate.  — 15  A,  Attffvtt  20, 
1374,  278. 
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N.  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS,  AND 
HYGIENE. 

AMTAGONISM    BBTWBEH    BEUiADOSHA.    ±SD    THE    CAI.XBAR 
BlUN, 

Aocording  to  numerous  experimentB  by  ProfeaEor  Fi'aRer, 
22^  graioB  of  atropine  and  1^  graiDB  of  the  extract  of  Cala- 
bar bean  are  the  amatlcBt  amoante  of  these  substanoea  re- 
spectively necessary  to  kill  a  rabbit  weighing  3^  pounds ; 
and  the  sntphate  of  eserine  has  tenfold  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
tract. Doge  are  more  easily  affected  than  rabbits  by  atro- 
pine, 15  graina  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog  weighing  le 
pounds.  The  miDimum  of  eserino  necessary  to  produce  death 
may,  however,  be  greatly  exceeded,  doubled,  or  even  trebled, 
without  poisonous  effect,  if  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of 
atropine  is  administered  with  it;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  eserine  and  atropine  neutralize  each  other  in 
cases  of  other  animals,  espeeially  since  dogs  and  rabbits  are 
not  very  sensitive  to  atropine. — 18  C,  Oct^er  29, 1673,  695. 


i  CUBi   FOB  mPBTBBRlA. 

The  Australian  newspapers  have  had  much  to  say  about  a 
cure  for  diphtheria,  as  discovered  by  Mr,  Graathead,  the  se- 
cret of  whiuh  was  offered  to  tlio  government  at  a  large  price, 
and  which  was  subsequently  found  to  consist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  four  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  half  a  glass  of 
water.  This  causes  vomiting,  acoompanied  by  the  breaking 
away  of  the  diphtheric  matter  which  produces  the  suffocation. 
As  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  Australia,  the  government 
has  offered  a  reward  of  £6000  for  an  absolute  cure,  and  Mr, 
Greathead  is  quite  confident  in  securing  this,  since  he  claims 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  ho  has  been  euccessful  in  the 
application  of  his  remedy. — 2  A,  December  27, 1873,628. 

AFFBCr  OF  SENNA   ON  THE   UBINB. 

Professor  Gubler  has  lately  observed  that  the  urtne  of  per- 
sons who  have  taken  senna  becomes  of  an  intense  yellow 
color,  with  a  green  reflection,  just  as  In  jaundice ;  and  the 
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application  of  nitric  acid  ahova  that  bile  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  coloring.  If  a  fragment  of  canatic  potash  be  let 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  tube  containing  urine  charged  with- 
senna,  a  maguificeot  purple  color  is  produced ;  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  potash  in  icter- 
ic urine.  This  coloring  has  been  observed  in  all  the  patients 
who  have  taken  senna  whose  nnne  has  been  examined — even 
where  only  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion,  or  a  black  draaght 
of  the  codex,  has  been  administered. — 20  A,  August  30, 1 874, 
237.  

UAONESITB   FOB   BL'BGICAI.  BANDAGES. 

Magnesite,  a  natural  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  saggested 
by  KUater  for  use  with  surgical  bandage,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  gypsum  in  lightness,  firmness,  cleanliness,  simplicity, 
and  rapidity  of  application,  and  in  resistance  to  nioistore, 
cheapness,  and  permanence.  For  use,  one  part  of  finely  pul- 
verized magnesite  (according  to  Bottger,  dolomite  also  an- 
swers exceedingly  well)  is  stirred  gradually  into  three  parts 
of  water-glass  solution,  thus  forming  a  thin  paste,  tbrongh 
which  one  or  more  linen  hands  are  drawn,  so  as  to  become 
completely  saturated.  They  are  then  wrapped  in  two,  or  at 
most  three,  layera  around  the  limb,  previously  euTetojwd  in 
flannel  bands.  In  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  honra,  during 
which  the  limb  must  be  kept  still,  it  will  acquire  a  stony  hard- 
ness, will  endure  any  weight,  and  last  without  apparent 
change  for  months.— 14  C,  CCIX.,  1878, 1S3. 

CUBE   FOB  A   COLD. 

The  general  anperiutendent  of  the  royal  theatres  in  Berlin 
recommended  the  following  recipe,  by  Dr.  Hagar,  to  the  act- 
ors under  his  charge  as  a  certain  remedy  for  incipient  catarrh, 
and  as  without  any  injurious  effects.  Mix  five  parte  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  with  fifteen  of  alcohol,  and  five  parts  of  aqna 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  960)  with  ten  of  distilled  water,  and  preserve 
the  two  mixtures  in  separate  glass-stoppered  bottles.  For 
use,  ponr  a  few  drops  from  each  bottle  into  an  empty  tnmbler, 
and  with  the  eyes  tightly  closed,  and  the  mouth  and  noae 
immediately  above  the  tumbler,  inhale  the  vapor  from  the 
mixture.  The  momentary  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose  may 
not  be  pleasant  at  first,  or  may  even  be  painful  in  acute  c»- 
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tarrb,  bat  all,  even  eniall  children,  soon  become  accastomed 
to  it.  AU  the  ingredients  may  be  combined  at  once  instead 
of  in  separate  poitious  (as  given),  bnt  the  mixture  may  then 
acquii-e,  with  an  aniline  tint,  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor. 
—15  C,  1874,  xiT.,  233.        

PATHOIX>GY   09  MrMFS. 

According  to  Bouchut,  mumps,  which  have  been  considered 
as  an  inflaniniation  of  the  parotid  gland  in  adults,  or  a  some- 
what similar  affection  in  children,  really  arise  from  a  reten- 
tion of  saliva,  caused  by  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pa- 
rotid duct.  Under  the  influentie  of  this  catarrh  of  the  excre- 
tory canal  a  temporary  obBtructiou  is  caused,  which  retains  the 
.  saliva.  In  bealthy  children  this  disease  is  not  a  serious  one, 
as  suppuration  does  not  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, where  suppuration  does  occur,  death  ofleu  results.  The 
only  way  of  aveitlng  this,  accoiding  to  the  author,  consists 
in  making  numerous  small  incisions  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid,  before  the  pus,  which  is  infiltrated  into  its  substance, 
has  time  to  collect,  

HAY   FEVSB. 

Decaisne  has  lately  been  prosecuting  some  inqaines  in  ref- 
erence to  the  disease  so  well  known  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  hay  fever,  or  rose  cold,  and  he  remarks  that  the 
affection  appears  to  attack  agi-icultiirists  and  persons  of  other 
occupations  indifferently,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  tenden- 
cy to  it  among  bay-makers  and  farmers  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  He  therefore  maintains  that  the  emana- 
tions from  forage  plants  have,  at  most,  a  very  secondary  in- 
iiuence  in  the  case.  All  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  ex- 
hibited, at  any  season,  as  the  result  of  sudden  exposure  to 
cold  when  the  body  is  in  a  condition  of  perspiration,  whether 
subjected  or  not  to  dust  or  other  irritating  emanntions. 

The  author  does  nut  think  the  annual  periodicity,  which  is 
usually  given  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease,  to  be 
well  established ;  many  persons,  according  to  his  observation, 
being  sometimes  free  for  years  in  fuccession,  and  others  ex- 
periencing several  attacks  at  irregular  intervals.  The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  is  sometimes  considered  an  iniiep- 
arable  condition  of  hay  fever,  the  author  maintains  to  be  sim- 
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ply  the  resolt  of  the  more  decided  ezteQsioii  of  the  imlatioD 
which  attacks  the  conjuootiva  and  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
mucal  surface.  He  concludes,  in  fine,  that  hay  fever  mast  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  diseases  as  a  distinct  coDdition,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  catarrhal  fever,  influ- 
enced and  modified  in  its  ongin  and  progress  according  to 
individual  peculiarities,  and  by  atmospheric  conditions  which 
produce  acute  affeutions  of  the  bronchia. — 1  S^  OcAobcr  19, 
1873, 46.  

CAUBB  OF  PUTBBFACnOM  \S  EGOS. 

According  to  Gayon,the  putrefaction  of  eggs  corresponds 
with  the  development  in  them  of  vibriones,  and  these  lie 
thinks  are  introduced  in  the  egg  while  in  the  process  of  for-, 
■nation  in  the  ovary,  but  do  not  penetrate  as  high  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  the  author 
in  examining  the  oviduct  of  a  recently  killed  fowl  has  found 
both  bacteria  and  spores  of  fungi.  Their  namber  diminishes 
in  passing  up  the  oviduot,  but  they  have  been  seen  as  high 
as  four  or  five  inches  from  its  aperture,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  pass  up  still  higher.  —  21  A,  November, 
1873, 1150.  

BESEAltOBBB   ON  DIABETB8. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  conclusions  announced 
by  Professor  Claude  Bernard,  of  the  College  of  France,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  npou  diabetes,  is — Ist,  that  sugar 
exists  in  a  normal  condition  in  the  blood  and  liver;  but  for 
the  demonstration  of  this  fact  recourse  must  be  had  to  fresh 
blood  from  a  vein  or  artery,  as  it  decomposes  very  I'spidly 
after  death.  Diabetes  is  simply  an  exaggeratiou  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  sugar  is  normally  formed.  2d,  any  sui^ 
plus  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  always  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  while  there  may  be  70  parta  of 
sugar  in  a  thousand  of  the  urine,  we  can  not  have  more  than 
2  or  3  parts  in  the  blood.  3d,  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  de- 
rived from  the  liver,  and  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  is 
exercised  upon  it  through  the  circulation.  4th,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  and 
in  the  blood  as  a  cadaveric  phenomenon  is  entirely  errone- 
ous; on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  a 
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normal  condition  of  all  aDimals  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
and  ia  wanting  in  those  only  that  epend  part  of  their  lives  in 
a  condition  of  suspended  animation,  and  during  that  period, 
aa,  for  example,  the  hybernating  animals.  Lideed,  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  phenomenon  of  nutrition, 
and  of  development  and  organic  renovation.  It  is  consider- 
able iu  the  foelDB ;  it  reappears  aa  soou  as  the  hybernating  aui' 
mats  retain  to  active  life.  Sugar  appears  iu  greatest  quan- 
tity after  losses  in  the  system,  and  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
ficiency to  be  sopplied. 

A  ijorraal  condition  of  sugar  in  the  blood  coiTesponds  to  a 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  nutritive  phenomena  of  as- 
similation or  of  disassimilation.  The  moment  tjiis  equilibri- 
um is  disturbed  its  restoration  is  aimed  at,  and  the  liver  acts 
more  decidedly  and  furnishes  more  sugar  to  the  blood.  This 
condition  in  the  system  is  a  salutary  tendency  to  repair  the 
injuries  to  nutrition,  and  it  is  exaggerated  in  proportion  to 
the  perturbing  action,  and  may  vary  considerably  from  time 
to  time. 

In  diabetes  the  Vugar  tn  the  blood  (which  involves  sugar 
in  the  urine)  is  not  in  reality  the  disease ;  on  the  contrary, 
H  is  only  an  effort  of  the  system  to  repair  damages,  a  physi- 
ological phenomenon  analogous  to  those  of  organic  develop- 
ment, whether  vegetable  or  animal  The  true  etiological  cle- 
ment of  diabetes,  as  a  disease,  is  that  condition,  unexplained 
at  the  moment,  which  brings  about  the  primitive  organic  ex- 
haustion ;  aud  it  is  to  this  cause  that  attention  should  be  di- 
rected, rather  than  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  or  the  urine.— 1 B,  St^tember  14, 1873,  463. 

BAPID  CUBE   FOB  CATABRB. 

According  to  Hamilton,  the  severest  catarrhal  cold  can  be 
removed  iu  about  ten  hours  by  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  10 
drops  ;  tinctui-e  of  iodine  and  chloroform,  each  7.S  drops.  A 
few  drops  should  be  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  test-tube, 
the  mouth  of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  as  sooti 
as  volatilization  is  effected.  The  operation  should  be  repeat- 
ed in  about  t70  minutes,  when,  afier  sneezing  a  number  of 
times,  the  troublesome  symptoms  rapidly  disappear.  — 18  C, 
October  29, 1873,  695. 
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POISONOUS   NATtJBE   OF  COBALT  COUPODND6, 

M.  Siegen  baa  found  that  the  compoundB  of  cobalt  most  be 
vlassed  amoug  the  poieons.  His  experimeDts  were  wade  with 
the  nitrate  and  the  chloride  of  the  metaL  One  centigraniiue 
of  either  salt  (about  O.IS  gi-aiu)  killed  a  frog  in  half  an  hour; 
three  cetttigrammea  killed  a  rabbit  iu  three  houra.  The  poi- 
eon  seeroB  to  retard  the  actioa  of  the  heart. — 3  £,  October  2, 
1873, 16fi.  

ACTION   OF   DIFFBEBNT  WIBSS   OF  INDUCnON  COIL  ON  THB 
STSTEU. 

According  to  Mr,  Odiriub,  the  phyeiologicat  effects  of  the 
induction  current  in  Btiinulatiug  the  nerves  and  musclea  dif- 
ier,  according  to  the  material  of  which  the  wire  is  formed ; 
this  being  shown  in  the  fact  that  when  the  wire  is  construct- 
ed of  a  metal  that  conducta  eleutricity  badly,  the  contractions 
arc  much  stronger,  and  the  iiupressions  on  the  cutaneous 
nerves  leBB  vivid,  than  with  good  conducting  wiree,  such  as 
copper,  the  current  induced  in  the  badly  condncting  wires 
having  much  greater  tension  than  that  in  good  conductors. 
According  to  Mr.  Ouimun,  Oerman-silver  wire  may  be  sab- 
Btituted  for  copper  to  advantage  in  many  cawB.  We  pre- 
sume our  medical  electricians  will  take  due  note  of  these 
considei-ations. — 18  ^,  January  2, 1874,  880. 

ALCOBOL  AS  A    BBUBDY  FOK   BUBNS. 

Alcohol,  recommended  by  Sydenham,  has  lately  been  em- 
ployed by  Leviscur,  particularly  with  children,  as  the  most 
rapid  and  effective  means  of  alleviating  the  pain  of  bums. 
The  affected  part  is  either  simply  covered  loosely  with  an 
alcoholic  compress,  or  is  bathed  with  alcohol,  when  the  pain 
instantly  disappeai'S,  but  returns  again  when  the  application 
ceases.  It  niuBt,thei'efore,be  continuedfor  oneto  two  hours, 
and  then  be  repeated  at  longer  intervals,  until  the  reddened 
epidermis  is  bleached  and  shriveled,  or  until  any  blisters 
that  may  have  formed  have  opened  and  dischai^ed,  which 
will  take  place  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Care  must  be 
taken,  especially  where  the  surface  to  be  treated  is  lai^e,  that 
ihe  vapor  of  the  alcohol  does  not  affect  the  patient. — 18  C, 
Oi^fofcr  29, 1873,696. 
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Dr.  List  bas  been  prosecutiag  some  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  variations  in  composition  of  spntig  and  river  water,  in 
the  course  of  vbich  he  comes  to  the  following  coDcluBions : 
Pii-Bt,  the  qnalitative  and  quantitative  composition  of  the 
water  and  its  physical  peculiarities  are  dependent  npOD  the 
characteristics  of  the  stmta  in  which  the  water  origioates. 
Second,  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  greater  in  springs 
rising  in  limestone  districtB,  or  which  pass  tiii'ough  limestone 
sti-ata,  tfaao  in  those  from  sandstoae  formations.  Third,  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  some  degi-ee,  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Fourth,  that  the  amount 
of  inorganic  residuum  varies  in  very  nari-ow  limits,  and  is 
greater  in  autumo  than  in  spring.  Fifth,  that  the  amount 
of  this  re«duiim,aud  that  of  carbonic  acid,  have  no  direct  re- 
tatioD  to  each  other.  Sixth,  that  tbe  total  degree  of  hard- 
ness ifi  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ash;  the  temporary 
hardness  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  this  being  (greater 
in  antamn  than  in  spring.  Seventh,  that  the  rain-fall  in- 
creases tbe  amount  of  ash  in  spring  water,  wherever  there  is 
soluble  material  in  the  soil  to  be  washed  out,  and  this  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  amount  of  rain-fall.  Eighth,  that  nitric  acid 
is  specially  disceroibie  in  water  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  after 
great  cloudiness  and  thundery  weather.  Ninth,  that  ammo- 
nia and  nitric  acid  occur  when  the  falling  i-ain  filters  through 
into  water  in  elevated  ground.  Tenth,  that  the  occurrence 
of  organic  material  is  independent  of  the  occuirence  of  the 
fixed  constituents.  Eleventh,  wood  and  other  similar  bodies 
furnish  to  running  water  no  increase  of  nitric  acid  j  on  the 
other  hand,  they  supply  rich  quantities  of  oxidizable  com- 
binations and  greater  qnantities  of  ammonia, — iSludiett  zur 
Statielik  dsr  M^aseer,  K  Zial,  1872,  50. 

ACTION   OF  SALT  AND  POTASH   SALTS   ON  TBE  STSTBU. 

Careful  study  was  made  by  Bunge  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  herbivorous  animals,  domestic  as  well  as  wild,  exhibit  a 
necessity  for  salt  beyond  the  amount  in  their  natural  food, 
while  the  carnivorous  do  not,  although  the  lattei'  do  not  ob- 
tain any  more  in  tbeir  ordinary  nutriment.     Also  that,  while 
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the  amount  of  soda  is  equivnl^nt  to  that  of  the  potash  in  the 
food  of  carnivora,  in  that  of  the  heibivora  the  potash  salt* 
are  double  in  quantity  those  of  soda.  Comparison  of  results 
of  experiments  showed  that,  while  herbivora  obtain  no  less 
fiodium  and  chlorine  in  their  food  than  the  carnivora,  tht-y 
Bpcnre  two  to  four  times  as  much  potash.  By  giving  dosea 
of  different  potash  salts,  and  determining  the  amounts  of  dif- 
terent  salts  excreted,  he  found,  ae  the  most  evident  effect,  a 
decided  increase  of  sodium  and  chlorine  on  the  day  of  ad- 
ministration, and  diminution  betow  the  normal  amount  on 
the  subsequent  day ;  and  also  that,  besides  chloride  of  H>d»- 
uni,  additional  soda  must  have  been  excreted,  since  the  sodi- 
um, usually  pi-esent  in  amounts  chemically  equivalent  to  the 
chlorine,  was  in  excess.  Any  explanation  based  on  mechan- 
ical displacement,  iuci-eased  diffusion  and  filtration  of  the 
salt  by  the  salts  entering  the  blood,  is  not  sustained  by  the 
experiments;  but  it  is  more  plausible  to  suppose  that  mutual 
decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  potash  salts  intro- 
duced, and  of  the  soda  salts  in  the  blood,  take  place,  and  the 
potash  and  soda  salts  thns  foi-med,  not  being  normal  constit- 
uents of  the  blood,  are  excreted.  There  are  indications  that 
this  change  probably  begins,  and  is  carried  on  in  part,  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  It  also  appeared  that  the  phosphate, 
after  resorption,  was  partially  combined  with  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  gradually  given  up  by  them,  and  that  the  blood 
corpuscles,  therefore,  with  their  other  functions,  tend  to  ren- 
der the  harmful  matter  present  in  all  nutriment  harmless. 
In  support  of  this  view,  there  is  the  fact  that,  in  normal  blood, 
potash  salts  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  corpuscles, 
and  principally  in  combination  with  phoxphoric  ai.id,  while 
these  salts  are  intensely  poisonons  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 
Although  potash  may,  within  limits,  exceed  soda  in  certain 
food,  without  removing  soda  from  the  system  (as  in  milk,  the 
food  of  yonng  mammals),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  pait  of  the  pot.ipsiiim  in  these  cases  is  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  which,  according  to  incomplete  experi- 
ments, is  less  effective  than  other  potassium  compounds. 
Since  rye,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  food  of  the  laboring  classes,  con- 
tain potash  sails  largely  in  excess  of  the  soda  salts,  the  au- 
thor is  inclined  to  regard  common  salt  as  a  necessary  nutri- 
ment as  well  as  a  condiment. — 28  C,July,  1673,  27. 
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AN.£STHBeiA  IN  OPERATIONS   OK  THB    ETE. 

In  referring  to  the  great  importance  of  nnKsthetice  in  di- 
rect operations  upon  the  eye,  Dr.  Schweigger,  of  Berlin,  in- 
siats  upon  the  necessity  of  selecting  one  that  will  permit  the 
patient  to  be  kept  sometimes  for  at  least  an  hour  under  its 
influence,  without  involving  any  danger  to  life  or  health; 
since  it  ia  not  merely  sufficient  to  render  the  patient  ancon- 
Bvioiie,  but  the  cornea  must  be  so  insensible  as  to  allow  the 
contact  of  the  finger,  or  the  introduction  of  the  instrument, 
without  the  escitenient  of  reflex  action  in  the  eyelids  and 
muscles.  The  use  of  chloroform  in  such  cases  be  conaidera 
very  undesirable,  ether  being  much  superior  in  safety.  He 
states,  however,  that  whatever  be  the  anfesthetio  employed, 
a  strict  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  patient,  and  especially 
upon  the  slate  of  the  pupil,  A  moderate  dilatation  of  this 
should  warn  the  operator  to  be  very  careful,  while  a  sudden- 
ly occurring  and  wide  dilatation  is  always  a  sign  of  impend- 
ing asphyicia.  The  moment  this  is  observed,  or  when  the  res- 
piratory movements  are  insufilcient  or  arrested,  the  tongue 
should  be  di-awn  out  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  hooked  for- 
ceps. The  respiratory  movements,  which  had  been  arrested 
by  the  falling  back  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  on  the  epiglottix, 
are  then  resumed.  .To  this,  the  most  simple  and  longest- 
known  procedure,  Dr.  Schweigger  attributes  his  having  been 
able  to  restore  several  patients  who  were  in  a  most  danger- 
ous condition. — 20  A,  November  ]  6, 1 873,  556. 

FOIXDTION  or  RIVERS  BY  UANUf  ACT0BIE8  AND  CITT  SEWAGE. 

The  great  attention  recently  given  to  these  sources  of  dis- 
ease and  discomfort,  by  variona  European  governments,  seems 
raore  than  justified,  according  to  an  exhaimtiTe  summary,  by 
Fischer,  of  the  I'esults  of  these  investigations.  Thus,  the  ref- 
use water  of  almost  all  industrial  establtBhraents  contains 
more  or  less  matter  in  solution,  or  suspension,  calculated  to 
render  it  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  many  puiposes.  The 
nitrogenous  organic  mateiial,  however,  seems  specially  ob- 
jectionable. Tanneries  contribnte  so  much  of  this  that  their 
interdiction  near  large  cities  is  suggested.  Paper  mills,  in 
the  washings  of  the  rags  and  of  the  esparto  grass,  also  furnish 
a  liqnid  prone  to  putrefaction.    The  refuse  water  of  sugar 
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man u facto i-ieB,  besides  being  very  nch  in  nitrogen,  readily 
passes  into  p  litre  tact  ion  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  liigh 
temperature,  so  that  streams  ai-e  covered  with  scum  fronn  it 
for  miles,  and  the  fish  are  extermii)atecl.  The  watem  from 
maoufactoriee  of  starch  and  spirituous  liquors  have  similar 
propeilieH.  Washing,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  proc- 
esses generally,  add  to  water  a  refuse  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter; that  from  woolen  and  carpet  manu&ctories  being  much 
moi-e  impure,  and  that  fi-om  uilk  much  less  impure  than  that 
from  cotton  factories.  To  the  preceding  may  be  added  raan- 
nfactories  of  chemical  products  and  dye-stuffs  generally,  and 
fat-extracting  establishments]  while  soap-boiling  seems  to  be 
but  slightly  objectionable  iu  this  respect.  Numerous  plans 
for  utilizing  refuse  of  this  character  from  different  sources, 
and  thus  preventing  pollution  of  the  rivers  by  it,  have  been 
suggested.  But,  besides  organic  matter,  arsenic  is  frequently 
met  with,  and  sometimes  not  in  trifling  quantities,  especially 
in  the  water  from  soda  mauufaetories,  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent presence  as  an  impurity  in  the  sulphuric  acid  employ- 
ed; and  for  the  same  reason,  in  part,  it  is  also  found  in  tliat 
from  dyeing  establishments,  as  well  as  in  part  also  on  account 
of  arseniate  of  soda  employed  with  madder  colors.  In  wool- 
en factories  the  soda  and  soap  employed  add  arsenic  to  the 
other  contaminating  matter;  and,  generally,  whenever  lar^e 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed,  perceptible  traces 
of  arsenic  may  be  found ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  refuse  of  aoi- 
line  manufactories.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  large 
quantities  by  soda-works,  and  chlorides  from  bleaching  es- 
tablishments; while  sulphureted  hydrogen  and,  ultimately, 
free  sulphur  are  frequently  liberated  from  soda  residues  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  waters. 

The  sewage  of  cities,  however,  with  its  accumulations  of 
domestic  refuse,  of  rain-water  washings  from  the  streets,  and 
excrementitiouB  matter,  contributes  the  largest  share  to  the 
sum  total  of  pntrescible  nitrogenous  refuse,  although  ita  filtki- 
ness  may  at  times  be  masked  by  the  refuse  products  from 
manufactories;  while  the  organic  contents  are  not  rapidly 
destroyed,  as  is  supposed,  by  mixing  it  with  twenty  times  it£ 
quantity  of  river  water.  The  remedies  snggested,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  species  of  impurities,  are  almost  with- 
out number;  prevention,  principally  by  the  separate  removal 
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aod  utilization  of  the  solid  portion,  being  the  first  to  suggest 
itself.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  case;  and,  con- 
aeqnently,  purification  of  the  polluted  water  must  be  resorted 
to,  either  by  means  of  chemical  reagents  or  of  filtration,  or 
of  some  method  of  irrigation  with  the  water.  To  eSect  this, 
many  chemical  reagents  have  been  experimented  with,  and 
numerous  combinations  have  been  patented :  lime,'  salts  of 
alumina  and  iron,  carbon,  and  clay  entering  most  frequently 
intothepi-ocesses.  FiUrBtion,dowuward  and  upward,  through 
sand,  etc.,  has  also  been  extensively  tried ;  but  none  of  these 
afford  satisfactory  results,  as  far,  at  least,  as  dissolved  oigniiic 
matter  is  concerned — not  even  half  of  it  being  eliminated  by 
any  of  the  chemical  methods.  The  purified  water  has  li-e- 
qnently  been  found  to  develop  animal  life  copiously. 

By  interniitient  downward  filtration,  through  sand,  how- 
ever, the  filters  being  allowed  to  remain  idle  from  six  to 
twelve  hours,  and  this  being  reeatnrated  with  absorbed  oxy- 
gen, the  organic  matter  seems  to  be  completely  removed, 
and  the  purification  is  altogether  satisfactory.  But  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  for  the  removal  of  all 
sorts  of  putrescent  city  refuse  is  through  sewage,  and  its  sub- 
sequent purification  by  some  one  of  the  methods  of  irrigation 
with  it;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  decidedly 
best  adapted  to  the  agricultural  utilization  of  the  ingredients. 
Objections  to  this  plan,  based  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
production  of  miasmatic  or  other  unhcallhful  influences  by 
it,  do  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  experience,  even  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera.— U  C,  1874,  CCXL,  200. 

TBEBAPEUTIC  TIBTUES  07  FHBlfATS   OP  AMUONIA. 

Dr.  D^clat  ui^es  the  value  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  phenate 
of  that  alkali,  in  treating  cholem  and  ferment  diseases,  includ- 
ing those  resulting  from  the  bites  of  ceitain  serpents.  These 
remedies  tend  to  prevent  the  solidification  of  the  blood  in 
fermentative  diseases,  especially  the  phenate ;  they  can  also 
be  used  with  good  results  in  cases  of  confirmed  cholera,  ei- 
ther administered  by  the  month  in  the  proportion  of  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  or  as  a  hypodermic  injection  of  100  drops 
of  2  to  2^  per  cent.,  or  by  injection  in  the  veins.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  however,  the  phenate  must  not  be  stronger  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. 
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THE  TAPOB-BATH   IS   BTDKOPHOBIA. 

According  to  Dr.  BiiisBon,  of  Lyone,  ao  almost  certain  cnra 
for  tbe  bite  of  a  mad  dog  consists  in  subjecting  the  patient 
daily  to  tbe  influenco  of  a  vapor-bath,  heated  to  134°  to  144° 
Falir,,  for  seven  successive  days,  for  the  pnrpose  of  throwing 
him  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  thns  eliminating  the  poi- 
son through  the  skin.  When  the  disease  has  actually  declared 
itaelf,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one  vapor-batb,  in  which 
tbe  temperature  is  made  to  rise  rapidly  to  98°  Fahr.,  and 
then  slowly  to  127°,  the  patient  keepiog  his  room  ontil  the 
case  is  complete.  A  few  hot  bricks  placed  in  a  pail  of  water 
over  which  the  patient  sits  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  a  lar^e 
blanket  covering  him  in,  from  his  sbouldei-s  down  to  tbe  fiuor, 
I'an  be  easily  improvised,  and  is  said  to  answer  tbe  purpose 
of  a  vapor-bath  admirably.  This  remedy  is  the  result  of  tbe 
personal  experience  of  Dr.  Buisson,  he  having  been  subjected 
to  the  attack  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  affected  with  all  tbe  symp- 
toms of  liydrophobia.  Having  a  theory  in  regard  to  tbe  ^- 
fioiency  of  vapor-baths  in  such  cases,  he  tned  the  ex|>enmeiit, 
and  found  that  when  the  tempeiatui-e  i-eached  125°  Fahr.  the 
symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  Since  then  he  baa 
treated  more  than  eighty  persons  bitten  by  mad  animals,  and, 
according  to  bis  account,  has  not  lost  a  single  ease. — 16  A, 
May  1, 1874, 165.  


L  OF  CABBONIC   ACID  FROM   WELl«   AND  CELLARS. 

Recently  ignited  charcoal  absorbs  about  thirty-five  times 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  pan  of 
glowing  charcoal,  therefore,  lowered  into  a  well  or  cellar  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  soon  ceases  to  glow,  and  begins  imme- 
diately to  absorb  the  gas.  By  testing  the  air,  from  time  to 
time,  by  lowering  a  lighted  taper  into  it,  and  renewing  the 
coal  from  hour  to  hour  as  long  as  necessary,  all  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  rapidly  removed. — 34  C,  1874,  xil,  S3. 

CABBOLATS   OF  AMUOKIA  FOB  UALIGNANT  FUETULES. 

Dr.  D^clat,  who  attaches  great  importance  to  carbolic  acid 
in  one  combination  or  another  as  a  remedy,  has  lately  uiged 
with  much  earnestness  the  virtues  of  carbolate  of  ammonia  in 
treatment  of  malignant  pustule  or  cbarbo.n.    This  substance 
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is  applkd  first  as  a  caustic,  and  theu  administered  intemallf 
ill  a  dose  of  filleen  to  tiiiity  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  lu 
one  inetaiioe  tour  butchers  wove  attacked  with  malignant  pus- 
tule, derived  from  infected  cattle,  and  two  were  attended  at 
home,  while  the  other  two  were  carried  to  the  hospital,  and 
placed  under  Dr.  Dfelat's  care,  and  treated  with  the  carbo- 
late  of  ammonia  as  above  described.  These  were  entii-ely 
cured  in  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time;  while  the  others, 
who  were  treated  at  home  by  the  oHinary  methods,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malady. — 13^,  Oclobet'lS,  1873,319. 


FBOFEB  APPLICATION   OF  THE  CACTERT. 

Dr.  Camden,  in  a  commiuiication  to  the  Medical  Timet  and 
Gazette,  in  reference  to  the  cautery  for  snake-bite,  etc.,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  this  remedy  is  applied  the 
iron  should  be  of  an  intense  white  heat,  as  in  this  case  it  pro- 
duces in  many  instances  absolutely  no  pain  whatever,  while 
if  the  iron  be  simply  i-ed-hot  the  effect  is  almost  agonizing. 
He  bas  noticed  the  difference  in  numerous  instances  in  inaii; 
and  in  one  case  when  the  application  was  made  by  a  wliite- 
heated  iron  to  the  shonlder  of  a  borse,  tlic  animal  scan-ely 
seemed  conscious  of  what  was  done  to  him.  In  cases  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  furnace  to  secui-e  the  white 
heat  necessary.  Dr.  Camden  suggests  the  employment  of  a 
large  spirit  blow-pipe,  the  iron  being  held  on  a  piece  of  pnm- 
icft-slone. — 5  A,  July,  1873, 320. 

BROHTDB   07  POTASSIUU   AS  A   SEUEDT. 

Dr.  BinZjof  Bonn,  has  lately  end eavoi-ed  to  show  that  the 
value  of  bromide  of  potassium  as  a  drug,  in  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  epilepsy  and  its  allies,  has  been  over- 
estimnted,  and  that  the  action  is  probably  due  to  the  potas- 
sium rather  than  to  the  bromine ;  also,  that  the  therapeutic  in- 
fluence of  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  owing  to  a  general  im- 
provement of  nutrition,  caused  by  the  addition  to  the  blood 
of  potash  salts  in  excesii,  and  that  other  preparations  with 
potassium  would  answer  the  same  pnrposc. 

To  this  Dr.  Anstie  responds  by  pointing  to  the  uniformly 
favorable  experience  of  English  pbysiciaoa  of  the  controlling 
action  of  the  bromide  over  epilepsy  and  some  other  diseases, 
while  it  is  scarcely  less  marked  in  cases  of  insomnia  and  rest- 
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leBBness.  Dr.  Anstie,  however,  admits  that,  Id  aged  persons, 
the  bromide  sometimes  aggravates  the  eymptoms  it  was  in- 
tended to  ivlieve.  He  states  that  he  has  experimentally 
proved  the  uselesBness  of  bicarbonate  of  potassinm  and  ni- 
trate of  potassium,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  given  sometimes  in 
full  doses,  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  combination  of  bromiDe 
with  potassium  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fects.—20  A,M(mtary  U,  1874, 186. 


r   OP  UtLK  IN  8PBBADma  TTPHOID  FBTEB. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  medical  and  sani- 
tary circles  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever 
in  liondon,  which,  after  careful  investigation,  was  distinctly 
ti'aoeable  to  the  supply  of  milk  fi-om  a  certain  dairy.  It  was 
fonnd  that  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  had  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  other  indications  of  its  presence  were 
appreciable. 

It  is  well  known  that  impnre  water  is  the  chief  vehicle  for 
the  transmission  and  communication  of  this  disease,  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  milk  had  been  diluted  with 
water;  and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  in- 
troduclion  of  the  poison  germs  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
milk-pans  were  washed  in  infected  water, — 19  A,  October  2S, 
1873,199. 


HYPODERMIC  INJECTION   OP  C 

An  operation  was  lately  performed  for  the  removal  of  the 
calcaneum,  at  the  hospital  in  Bordeaux,  in  which  anesthesia 
was  produced  by  injecting  22  grammes  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ral— one  pait  to  thi-ee  of  water — by  a  capillary  puncture  into 
one  of  the  radial  veins.  At  the  end  often  minutes  the  anes- 
thesia was  complete,  the  patient  falling  into  a  profound  sleep; 
and  althongh  the  operation  lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  was 
extremely  painful,  the  subject  slept  during  the  whole  time. 
He  was  ronsed  by  the  passage  of  a  rapidly  intermitting  elec- 
tric current  between  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  the  epigas- 
trium.—12  JJ,  May  30, 1874,  466. 


RBHBDIAI.  ACTION  OP  T 

The  ailantus,  as  an  ornamental  and  shade  tree,  has  of  late 
years  gone  into  disrepute  on  account  of  the  offensive  offliivi- 
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nm  of  its  male  blossoms,  and  its  plantiog  iD  Washington  was 
positively  forbidden  by  an  Act  of  Congress — at  least  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  District  of  Columbia,  made  some  years 
ago,  was  granted  upon  the  condition  that  no  ailantos  trees 
should  thereafter  be  planted  in  the  City  of  Washington,  The 
tree  is,  however,  one  of  very  great  value  as  a  timber  tree,  and 
is  highly  recommended  for  growth  upon  .the  Westei-n  prai- 
ries, as  its  development  is  extremely  rapid,  and  the  wood  is 
equal  to  chestnut  for  mechanical  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  known,  being  said  to  attain  a  height  of  300  feet 
in  China.  Very  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Robert,  of  the  French 
naval  fleet  iu  the  watei-s  of  Cliina  and  Japan,  the  bark  of  the 
root,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  is  more  efficient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  ipecac,  calomel,  astringents,  opiates, 
etc  For  this  purpose,  one  pai-t  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  cnt 
into  very  fine  pieces  and  pounded  up  in  a  mortar,  to  which 
one  and  a  half  parts  of  warm  water  are  added.  The  whole 
is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient  time  to  soflen  the 
bark,  and  is  then  strained  through  a  piece  of  linen.  The  in- 
fusion is  administered  iu  doses  of  a  tablespoouful,  morning 
and  evening,  either  pure  or  in  a  cup  of  tea.  This  is  to  be 
continued  for  three  days  under  a  very  strict  dietary  regimen. 
After  that,  bread  and  milk  may  be  given,  and  subsequently 
ordinary  diet.  If  at  the  end  of  eight  days  a  cure  is  not  ef- 
fected, the  treatment  may  be  renewed.  This  substance  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  its  administration  frequently  prodnces 
nansea.  In  Dr.  Robert's  experience,  a  complete  cnre  was  al- 
most always  brought  abont  within  eight  days ;  in  only  one 
instance  was  it  necessary  to  renew  the  application.  — 11  S, 
March  16, 1874, 283,  

CAirSB   AVD  FBETBNTION   OF  DAMP   FEET. 

According  to  OrIowsky,*of  St.  Petersbnrg,  close  observa- 
tion shows  that  the  absorptioD  of  moisture  by  the  soles  of 
shoes  is  mainly  due  to  the  alternate  expansioD  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  pores  of  the  leather,  under  the  alternate  pressure 
and  removal  of  pressure  in  walking,  the  water  being  both 
sucked  np  and  forced  up.  The  moisture  admitted  through 
other  parts  of  the  shoe  is  regarded  as  trifling  in  comparison, 
and  as  readily  removed  by  transpiration.  The  cause  of  the 
Aa2 
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failure  of  the  nuraeroas  devices  to  remedy  this,  he  coneidere, 
has  been  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  construction  of 
the  sole,  and  the  fastening  of  it  directly  to  the  npper,  when 
rubber  was  employed,  thus  checking  the  transpiration  of  the 
moisture  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  rendering  it  cold  io  win- 
ter and  uncomfortable  in  summer.  Regarding  rubber  as  the 
most  suitable  material,  he  claims  to  have  avoided  the  defects 
of  all  previous  plans  for  using  it  by  fastening  a  gum  sole  on 
to  a  very  thin,  not  too  strangly  arched,  shoe  sole,  by  nieaus 
of  a  peculiar  cemeDt,aud  drying  it  for  au  hour.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exposition. — 9  C,  D«cenibery 
1873, 180.  

CONTAMINATION  OF   CRUSHED   SUGAK  BY   LEAD. 

Cases  of  poisoning  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  parti- 
cles of  lead  accompanying  the  finer  portions  of  sngar  which 
has  been  broken  on  a  lead  block,  and  which  are  usually  mixed 
with  crushed  sugar,  or  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
preserves.  The  Saxon  government  has  prohibited  the  nse  of 
lead  in  this  connection. — 8  C,  -December  26, 1873,  436. 

KON-POISOMOOS   CBABACTBB   OF  PDSB  CO&ALUKB. 

Shortly  afler  the  discovery  of  coralline,  one  of  the  new  ani- 
line dyes,  attention  was  called  to  certain  cases  of  poisoning 
resulting  from  weai-ing  stockings  and  other  garments  which 
had  been  colored  by  it,  and  a  strong  prejudice  arose  againc't 
its  use.  This  led  to  various  investigations  to  determine  the 
facta  in  the  case,  and,  among  others,  one  by  Professor  Tabou- 
rin,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  whose  report  is  pub- 
lished in  T/re  Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  city. 
In  this  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  pure  coralline,  as  usu- 
ally furnished  in  commerce,  is  a  substance  entirely  harmless, 
and  that  its  employment  in  dyeing  and  painting  may  be  con- 
tinued with  perfect  safety,  pi-ovlded  that  it  be  fixed  upon 
textile  fibre  and  upon  tissues  by  the  aid  of  substances  desti- 
tute of  poisonous  properties. — Annalt  Soc  Agric.,  Hist.  Nat., 
etc.,  Lyons,  1873,  III.,  254. 

FILTER  FOB  BEHOVING   OBGANIC   IlIPDBmBS  FBOH   WATXB, 

A  very  efScient  and  serviceable  arrangement  for  removing 
organic  and  other  impurities  from  drinking  water  is  that  de- 
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vised  by  Pi-ofeesor  Q,  Bischof,  of  Olaeigow,  which  consifitH 
essentially  in  filtering  the  water  tlirongb  spongy  iron  and 
pounded  limefltone.  The  iron  is  placed  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  an  earthenware  filter,  and  powdered  limestone  is  ar^ 
ranged  in  a.  separate  layer  below.  The  iron  is  procui<cd  in  a 
powdery,  spongy  state  by  the  i-ednction  of  an  ore  without 
fusion,  after  the  extraction  of  sulphur  and  copper  by  heat. 
It  removes  all  albuminoid  and  uitrogenized  compounda,  and 
also  all  bad  contaminations  from  the  water;  ami  a  trace  of 
iron  taken  up  by  the  water  is  separated  by  its  xubsequeiit 
passage  through  the  limestone.  It  is  stated  that  one  charge 
of  the  m ate lial,  costing  one  shilling,  is  sufliiient  for  the  filtei*- 
ing  often  gallons  per  day  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  days. 
—21  A,Avgtai  15,1873,766. 

THB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTIOIT   07   OZOMB. 

Owiog  to  the  important  iiiflnence  which,  according  to 
some  physicists,  even  the  smallest  trace  of  ozone  in  thu  at- 
mosphere exercises  upon  the  health  of  human  beings,  a  spe- 
cial interest  attachea  to  the  reseai-ches  recently  published,  by 
Mr.  Dewar  and  Dr.  M'Kendrick,  on  the  physiological  action 
of  ozone,  when  contained  in  much  larger  percentages  than 
ordinarily  happens  in  nature.  Upon  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere of  ozonized  air — that  is  to  say,  air  highly  chained  with 
ozone — the  authors  experienced  the  following  effects:  «  suf- 
focating feeling  in  the  chest,  a  tendency  to  breathe  slowly, 
irritation  of  the  fauces  and  glottis,  a  tingling  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  and  a  feebler  pulse.  The  inhalation  was  continued 
for  eight  minutes,  when  they  were  obliged  to  desist;  and  the 
experiment  was  followed  by  a  violent  irritating  cough  and 
sneezing,  and  for  five  or  six  hours  tlicrfaflcr  by  a  sensation 
of  rawness  in  the  throat  and  air-paBsngi's.  Experiments 
were  made  on  w.irm  and  cold  blooded  animals,  and  on  tho 
separate  individual  living  tissues  of  the  body.  Among  the 
results  WH  note  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  phenomeiin 
above  mentioned,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  generally 
experienced.  The  blood  is  found  after  death  to  be  in  a  ve- 
nous condition,  both  in  eases  of  death  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ozonized  air  and  in  ozonized  oxygen.  The  inhalation  of  an 
ozonized  atmosphere  is  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  to  the  extent  ot  ten  or  twelve  degrees. 
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The  inhalation  of  oione  does  not  exercise  any  appreciable 
action  on  the  capillary  circulation.  The  contractility  and 
work  power  of  the  mnaclee  of  the  fi-og  were  foand  to  be  ud- 
afTected  by  the  action  of  ozone.  The  action  of  this  snbBtanee 
on  colored  and  colorless  corpnsoles  of  blood  resemblea  that 
produced  by  a  weak  acid.  The  authors  stated  that  it  wonld 
be  premature  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  generalize  be- 
tween physiological  action,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical 
and  chemical  propei-ties  of  ozone.  In  general,  it  seems  that 
the  destniction  of  life  by  ozone  resembles  that  caused  by  an 
atmosphere  Eurchai^d  with  carbonate-acid  gas. — 12  A,  1873, 
IX.,  104.  

At'SCDLTATION   OF  THE   CBEST  FOR  BBAIN  DISBASB. 

Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  lately  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  frequent  anscultation  and  percussion  of  the  cheat  in  cases 
of  organic  disesse  of  the  brain.  In  a  commnnicatioD  recent- 
ly made  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  be  cites 
cases  occnrring  in  animals  and  man,  showing  that  injuries  to 
the  brain  will  produce  emphysema,  pneumonia,  and  diseases 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  kidneys.  Pneumonia  is  oAener 
produced  when  the  injury  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 
He  referred  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cases  of  tnber- 
cle,  compiled  fiom  various  sources,  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
disease  was  traced  to  iniiammation  of  the  brain,  showing  it 
to  be  not  of  accidental  occurrence.  His  conclusions  are  that 
in  animals  which  have  received  brain  injury,  infiamntation  of 
the  lungs  may  follow,  which  may  cause  death.  In  man  the 
same  eft'cct  is  shown  by  actual  expeiimeiit.  Unman  life  may 
often  be  saved,  after  injury  to  the  brain,  by  early  ansculta- 
tion and  percussion. — 20  A,  Attgttst  30, 1874,229. 

EFFECT   OF  WATKE  ON  LEAD  FIFES. 

The  qnestion  whether  there  is  danger  from  the  use  of  lead 
pi))eH  for  conducting  drinking-water  has  again  been  taken 
n|),  this  time  by  Belgrand.  He  calculates  the  length  of  lead 
pipe  used  for  this  purpose  in  Paris,  and  bIiowb  that  the  water 
remains  in  contact  with  the  lead  much  too  short  a  time  to  be 
acted  upon.  As  interesting  specimens,  he  exhibited  before 
the  French  Academy  two  pieces  of  lead  pipe,  the  one  laid 
down  in  1670,  the  other  at  a  period  somewhat  later.    The 
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inner  sarfaces  of  these  tubes,  notwithstandiag  that  one  of 
them  had  carried  water  for  two  hundred  years,  were  com- 
pletely intact. 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  same  question  have  also  been 
carried  out  by  Leblanc,  agreeing  well  with  those  made  by 
Dumas  many  years  ago.  Distilled  water  was  found  slightly 
to  attack  the  lead ;  while  river,  spring,  and  rain  water  had 
MO  appreciable  action  on  the  metal — fi  C,  January  29, 1974, 


HXTHOD  OF  PUKIFYING  WATER. 

In  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  Ash  an  tees,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
due  pi-ecauiions  were  taken  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
troops;  and  ns  the  waters  in  that  region  are  known  to  be 
very  bad  and  deleterious  to  health,  the  services  of  men  of 
science  were  invoked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  purifying  them.  In  an  artii;le  prepared  in  this  connection 
by  Mr.  William  Crookes,  and  published  in  the  Chemical  Nevia, 
various  methods  of  purifying  water  for  military  purposes  are 
detailed,  and  the  conclusiun  is  reached  that  the  only  substance 
that  will  be  practically  available  is  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
which  has  the  power  of  converting  all  organized  animal  mat- 
ter, living  germs,  eto.,  into  an  insoluble  substance  like  leather, 
and  probably  destroying  their  vitality,  at  any  rate  pennit- 
ting  the  precipitate  to  be  filtered.  This  pi-ecipitation  takes 
place  with  gi-eat  rapidity  if  fine  clay  be  used  with  the  sul- 
phate, and  filtration  is  then  not  required,  as  the  clear  water 
can  be  poured  off  from  the  sediment  in  the  course  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Crookes  refers  to  a  mixture  of  ainmina,  clay,  and  char- 
coal, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  A  B  C  compound,  and 
is  used  by  the  Native  Guano  Company  of  England  for  the 
purification  of  sewage,  and  with  so  great  Buccess  that  the 
most  offensive-looking  and  foul-smelling  liquid  is,  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  converted  into  a  bright,  clear,  inodorous, 
tasteless  water,  non-putresclble,  and  so  pure  as  to  allow  the 
most  delicate  fish  to  live  and  thrive  in  it. 

The  application  of  these  facts  and  principles  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crookes,  the  charcoal  being  omitted,  however,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  a  permanganate;  and  be  gives  the  follow- 
ing ns  the  elements  of  a  suitable  mixture :  namely,  1  pait  of 
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perinaDgaDate  of  lime,  10  parte  of  aalphate  of  alumliui,  and  30 
parts  of  fine  clay.  This,  when  added  to  the  Loadon  eewxge, 
in  tbe  proportion  of  20  parts  to  10,000,  purifies  it  completely 
in  a  Rbort  time.  Foul  ditch  water  va&f  be  purified  with  a 
much  lesB  quantity.  The  mixture  can  be  filtered,  instantly 
yielding  a  bright  filtrate,  or  it  can  be  allowed  to  settle  fur 
filleen  minuten,  when  the  supernatant  water  can  be  poured 
off  equally  bright.  Tbo  cost  of  this  mixture  is  estimated  at 
a  few  pence  for  a  hundi'ed  gallons  of  water. — 1  Ay  November 
14,1873,243.  

8TABCH   UNFTT   FOOD  FOB  INFAHTB. 

It  is  asserted  that  various  experimenta  have  proved  that 
the  saliva,  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  juice  of  newly  bom  ani- 
mals, does  not  possess  the  power  of  transforming  staroh  into 
sugar;  and  it  is  therefore  inferred,  with  good  reason,  that 
any  substanue  coutaining  stai-ch  is  unfit  for  food  for  very 
young  infsnts,  as  their  physiological  condition  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  tbe  young  of  carnivorous  animals  general- 
ly.—3  A^  July,  1873,  320.     

CURE    FOE  DIPHTHERIA. 

The  ravages  of  diphtheria  have  been  so  extensive  in  Aas- 
ti-alia  within  the  last  few  yeora  that  the  government  offered 
a  large  reward  for  any  certain  method  of  cure;  and  among 
other  responses  to  this  was  one  by  Mr.  Greathead,  who  at 
first  kept  hia  method  a  secret,  bnt  afterward  communicated 
it  freely  to  the  public.  It  is  simply  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid, 
of  which  four  drops  are  diluted  in  three  fouilhs  of  a  tumbler 
of  vater  to  be  administei'ed  to  a  grown  person,  and  a  smaller 
dose  to  children, at  intervals  not  specified.  The  result  is  said 
to  be  a  coagulation  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,and  its  ready 
removal  by  coughing.  It  is  assorted  thot  where  the  case 
thus  treated  has  not  advanced  to  a  nearly  fatal  termination 
tbe  patient  recovers  in  almost  every  instance. 

CUBING  CROUP   WITH   BROUIKE. 

Dr.  Schuttz,  of  Prague,  has,  it  is  said,  been  very  snccessful  in 
treating  croup  with  bromine ;  for  which  purpose  he  nses  half 
a  gramme  of  pnrified  bromiue  and  half  a  gramme  of  bromide 
of  potassinm  in  ninety  ]>ni-ts  of  water.     This  is  inhaled  as 
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well  BB  applied  by  means  of  a  bruBh.  Dr.  Gottwell  also,  who 
has  repeated  these  ezperimeuta,  thiaks  that  by  the  ase  of 
bi-oiiiine  tbe  diphtberitiu  membrane  loses  its  consistence,  and 
is  readily  removed. — 1  J?,  December  7, 1873, 176. 

CBOTON-CU  LOB  AL. 

Dr.  Liebreii-'h,  who  discovered  the  aniesthetio  properties 
of  chloral-hydrate,  has  recently  recommended  the  nse  of  An- 
other fiubHtance,  crolon-chloraL  This,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  €1*0100-011  (with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do), 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  aldehyde; 
and  differs  ontwardly  from  chloral-hydrate  by  its  crystalliz- 
ing in  glittering  tablets,  and  being  less  readily  soluble  in 
water.  When-about  a  dram  of  the  new  remedy,  dissolved 
in  water,  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  deep  sleep  ensues,  the 
effect  being  produced  in  tbe  course  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  patient  experiences  complete  anffisthesia  of 
the  head,  the  tone  of  the  muscles  being  nnaltered,  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  remaining  unchanged  for  two  houra  to- 
gether. Chloral-hydrate,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  depres- 
sion of  both  pnlse  and  respimtion. 

Dr.  Liebreich  has  administered  the  crol  on -chloral  to  mani- 
acs during  the  pfiroiysms  of  mania,  and  has  fonnd  them  to 
be  instantly  quieted,  frilling  asleep  in  their  chairs,  and  yet 
remaining  erect  in  them  for  hours.  If  chloral-hydrate  had 
been  given,  the  patients  would  have  dropped  to  the  fioor. 

In  cases  of  tic-do ulou re ux,  where  c rot on-chl oral  was  used, 
pain  ceased  before  sleep  came  on ;  but  in  this  disease  the 
medicine  proved  to  be  only  a  palliative,  and  not  a  cni-e. 

The  new  remedy  can  be  used  advantageously  where  chlo- 
ral-hydrate is  rendered  dangerous  by  he  ait-disease,  or  in  cases 
where  the  latter  agent  In  safe  doses  fails  to  produce  sleep. 

Of  course  In  excessive  doses  the  croton-chloral,  like  all 
other  narcotics,  is  poisonous,  circulation  and  I'espiration  be- 
ing both  stopped.  Bat  in  cases  of  such  poisoning,  life  may 
be  restored  by  artlticiaL  respiration,  and  the  patient  easily 
saved. — 14  A,  December  27, 1873, 510. 

CABBOLIC   ACID  IS   CHOLEBA. 

Mnch  greater  use  is  made  in  France  of  carbolic  acid  and 
its  combinations  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica  than  else- 
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where,  there  being  apparently  but  few  diseases  that  are  not 
considered  likely  to  be  Buccessfully  treated,  or  at  least  mit- 
igated in  tbeiv  action,  by  this  remedy.  Among  other  illns- 
trations  of  this  is  the  hypodermic  application  of  carbolic 
acid  and  carbolate  of  ammonia  in  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
and  its  administration  as  a  prophylactic  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  to  forty  centigrammes  a  day.  In  cholerine  and  cos- 
fii-med  choleia  the  use  of  the  same  liquid  is  snggeated,  and, 
in  addition,  four  to  ten  subcutaneous  injectiona,  each  of  five 
grammes  of  carbolized  water  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
strength.  These  injectiona  are  to  be  kept  np  until  confirmed 
convalescence,  and  the  inteiiial  administration  continued  un- 
til health  is  restored.  When  death  is  imminent,  r  direci 
injection  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  veins  is  recommeudcd. 

ANTTDOTB  TO   CABBOLIC   ACID. 

It  is  well  known  that  carbolic  acid,  even  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  dilution,  is  a  violent  poison,  partly  in  itself,  and  part- 
ly in  the  alteration  it  produces  in  the  tissues ;  and  aa  it  is 
very  much  used  at  the  present  time  for  sanitary  and  other 
purposes,  it  is  important  that  a  proper  antidote  should  be 
placed  on  record.  From  numerous  esperiments,  Mr.  Huse- 
man  has  proved  that  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are 
true  antidotes  to  this  acid,  while  the  fat  oils,  glycerine,  etc, 
are  entirely  without  effect.  The  best  antidote,  according  to 
this  gentleman,  is  the  saccharate  of  lime,  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing sixteen  parts  of  sogar  in  forty  of  distilled  water,  anil 
adding  five  pnrta  of  caustic  lime.  This  should  be  digested 
for  three  days,  being  stliTed  from  time  to  time,  then  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  cases  of  poisoning  this  must 
be  applied  in  solution,  and  in  iai^e  doses,  aa  it  is  incapable 
in  itself  of  producing  any  injurious  effect  npon  the  system. 
—  Chicago  Pharmacist,  November,  1873, 331. 

FHTSIOLOGT   OF  DT8PBPBIA. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  natnre  of  dyspepsia.  Levin  remarks 
thnt,  according  to  his  experiments,  the  stom.ich  plays  a  me- 
chanical part  in  digestion,  and  has  little  to  do  in  the  trans- 
formation of  albuminoid  matter  into  peptones.  Nitrogenous 
substances  excite  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  TTie  mm- 
nitrogenous,  especially  those  of  a  fatty  nature,  determine  the 
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production  of  a  large  quantity  of  saline  Berositiee,  denved 
by  exosmosis  from  the  capHlarieB  of  the  mucouB  lining  of  the 
stomach.  This  watery  exosmoeia,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Le- 
vin, is  the  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  most  cases ;  and  the  treat- 
ment oonsists  in  retarding  'the  secretion,  for  which  pui'poae 
sulphate  of  soda,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  common  salt,  in 
small  doses  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  centimetei-s,  may  be  em- 
ployed, adding  to  this  a  treatment  particularly  nitrogenous. 
M.  Levin  claims  to  have  cured  various  invalids  who  have 
been  ill  for  many  yeara. — IS  C,  vi,,  95. 

MICKOSCOPIC    BXAUINATIOX   OF    ADULTBKATED    HILE. 

It  is  Stated  by  Professors  ZOller  and  Rissmaller  that  while 
large,  medium-sized,  and  small,  round  butter  globules  appear, 
under  the  microscope,  to  fill  uoiTnal  milk,  tbey  seem  much 
lees  crowded,  although  present  of  different  sizes,  in  milk  di- 
luted with  water,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution.  The 
presence  of  only  medium-sized  and  small  globules  indicates 
that  the  milk  has  been  skimmed  after  standing  a  short  time, 
while  mitk  skimmed  after  twenty-four  hours  exhibits  separnte 
groups  of  the  small  globules  only.  By  standing  four  honre, 
under  favorable  conditions,  at  a  temperature  of  64°  to  6B°, 
milk  parts  with  forty  per  cent,  of  its  fatty  matter,  and  as 
much  as  eighty-eight  per  cent,  by  standing  twentj-four  hours. 
The  cream  in  the  first  case  consists  chiefly  of  the  larger  glob- 
ules, and  is  poor  in  fatty  matter ;  that  in  the  latter  case  con- 
tains also  the  mass  of  the  medium  and  small  globules,  and 
donble  the  fatty  matter.  A  plate  with  microscopic  illustra- 
tions of  normal  milk,  and  that  skimmed  after  four  and  twen- 
ty-four hoars,  is  given  by  the  authors. — 28  0,Julj/,\673,64.    . 

CrRB   FOR  LrMBAGO. 

Dr.  Hamon  gives  an  account  of  a  speedy  cure  of  an  ex- 
tremely painful  case  of  lumbago,  caused  by  taking  cold  when 
the  body  was  in  a  state  of  pel's  pi  ration.  The  patient,  who 
called  to  see  him,  could  scai-cely  descend  from  his  caniage,  on 
account  of  the  torture  which  the  slightest  movement  caused 
him.  As  the  malady  seemed  to  consist  of  congestion  of 
blood  nnder  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  treatment  proposed 
was  the  use  of  a  mechanical  cupping-glass,  by  means  of  which 
about  2250  grains  of  blood  weie  taken  away  in  ten  minutes. 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  time  all  the  pain  had  disappeared, 
the  patient  entered  his  carriage  without  any  difGculty,  and 
has  bad  no  recurrence  of  the  trouble  since  that  time. 

Dr.  H.-imon  does  not  consider  this  treatment  applicable  id 
all  cases,  but  says  it  is  especially  indicated  where  the  patient 
is  of  full  habit,  of  good  couslitntion,  and  where  sacli  conges- 
tion as  that  referred  to  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms. — 1  B, 
June  14, 1874, 173.  

CURB  FOB  THE  BITS    OF  POISOKOUS  SERPXNTB. 

According  to  Mericourt,  in  a  communication  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  the  only  cfil-ctive  means  of 
coniitci'acting  the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents,  and  which 
should  be  generally  and  popularly  known,  are  those  which 
preveut  the  absorption  of  the  poison  immediately  after  the 
bite,  namely,  ligature  above  the  part  bitten,  suction,  lotionti, 
cauterization  by  means  of  a  white-hot  needle,  or  of  a  small 
heap  of  gunpowder  placed  on  the  wound  and  ignited,  or  the 
application  of  some  coagulating  caustic  If  these  means 
have  been  neglected,  or  have  beeu  applied  tardily  and  hief- 
fectually,  hot  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  given  gradunlly  and 
in  a  methodical  manner,  so  that  sweating  and  the  elimination 
of  the  finids  by  the  kidneys  may  be  induced  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible. The  action  of  the  new  sudorific, "  Jaborandi,"  may  be 
tried.  If,  in  consequence  of  violent  vomiting,  the  introduc- 
tion of  medicine  by  the  stomach  be  prevented,  and  any  con- 
fidence be  still  retained  by  the  practitioner  in  the  use  of  am- 
monia, he  may  practice  its  injection,  as  it  is  at  least  harmless. 

POISONINQ  WITH   AMIUNE    BED. 

A  well-established  case  of  poisoning  from  arsenions  aniline 
red,  attended  with  loss  of  lile,  is  recorded  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  JVeues  Juhrbuck  fUr  Pharmitcie.  A  whole  family  waa 
poisoned  by  eating  potatoes  that  had  been  cooked  in  s  kettle 
in  which  the  housekeeper  had  been  dyeing  woolen  yam.  The 
kettle  had  not  been  cleaned,  and  the  potatoes,  boiled  in  the 
skin,  had  acquired  an  intense  red  color.  Abundant  evi- 
dences of  arsenic  were  found  npon  subjecting  the  potatoes  to 
chemical  eKaroination.  Another  instance,  which  fortunately 
did  not  terminate  fatally,  occurred  some  months  i^o  in  Jer- 
sey City.     On  this  occasion  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a 
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pair  of  mittens  dytil  a  starlet  color  with  aniline  dye.  The 
caseB  here  referred  to  show  the  necessity  of  prudence,  and 
the  giest  desirability  of  tinditig  some  harmless  eubstitute  for 
arsenic  in  the  preparation  of  these  popular  colors. 


The  very  decided  relationship  between  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  the  exposure  of  the  patient  to  sewage  emanations 
has  induced  the  inquiry  whether  the  cause  of  the  disease 
may  not  consist  in  some  peculiar  form  of  fungus,  developed 
under  certain  c  ire  urn  stances,  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  relation  between  mioroaoopic  fungi  and  dis- 
eases of  various  kinds.  A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle  reports  his  having  discovered  in  sewers  a  gelatinous 
cryptogam,  which  adheres  to  bits  of  sticks,  and  contains  in 
its  mass  transparent  branched  coiifervoid  thi-eads,  intermixed 
with  rounded  cells,  supposed  to  be  the  spores. 

In  the  passage  of  such  water  through  the  soil  these  fungi 
are  strained  out,  the  water  becoming  quite  clear  and  almost 
potable.  It  is  suggested  by  this  writer  that  the  way  in 
which  the  plant  acts,  if  it  be  the  prime  agent  in  producing 
the  disease,  is  by  the  entrance  of  its  minute  spores  into  the 
circulation,  causing  changes  of  the  blood  in  the  body,  some- 
thing like  those  produced  by  yeaat  in  beer,  such  changes  be- 
ing probably  very  decided  when  coming  in  contact  with  milk 
or  wiiter  containing  nitrogenous  matter.  He  concludes  with 
the  suggestion  that,  where  the  microscope  shows  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  confervoid  bodies  in  drinking-water, 
it  should  always  be  rejected  aa  unfit  for  nse  except  after 
boiling,  and  that  their  absence  is  a  warrant  of  the  potability 
of  iheliquld.— 14  A,  JVovember,  1813,  348, 

CALCIUM   lODATE   A  YALITABLE   ANnSEPnC. 

Sonstadt  has  ascertained  that  calcium  iodate  is  an  admira- 
ble antiseptic.  Among  other  results  of  his  experiments,  he 
found  that  the  albumen  fixim  fresh  eggs  treated  with  0.06  of 
a  gramme  of  the  iodate,  in  a  bottle,  kept  sweet  six  months. 
Fresh  herrings  immereed  in  a  similar  diluted  solution  of  the 
iodate  remained  good  four  days,  and  the  pecnlinr  rancid  fla- 
vor of  salt  herrings  could  be  entirely  removed  by  first  soak- 
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ing  JD  water,  to  remove  the  salt,  and  tfaen  immereing  in 
the  iodate  wster.  Putrid  rain -water  became  agreenbk  iu 
toate  after  tweuty-foar  hours  when  mixed  with  one  quarter 
its  volume  of  the  iodate  water.  Rain-water,  in  which  a  hun- 
dred thousandth  of  the  iodate  was  dissolved,  continued  un- 
changed for  a  year.  Fresh  butter  covered  with  the  solution 
kept  three  weeks,  and  rancid  butter  was  improved  by  this 
treatment. 

None  of  the  above  articles  of  food,  after  being  treated  u 
described,  gave  any  indications  to  the  taste  of  the  presence 
of  iodate,  which,  taken  in  large  doses,  even  to  the  amount  of 
one  gramme,  act  like  a  dose  of  quinine,  and  increased  the  ftp- 
petite,  without,  as  was  believed,  producing  any  injurioas  ef- 
iect. 

Sonstodt  also  holds  that  the  iodate  will  be  useful  in  cum 
of  infectious  disease,  as,  after  exposnre  to  foul  odors,  he  de- 
tected in  himself  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  typhoid 
attack,  which  entirely  disappeared  on  taking  0.1  gramme  of 
the  iodnte.  It  has  aUo  been  successfully  applied  for  curio; 
toothnohe  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  bone. — 21  A,AprU, 
1874, 394.  

ACnOK  OP  C0UPBB3SBD  AIS  ON  HEAT. 

According  to  Bert,  meat  does  not  pnti'efy  in  compressed 
air,  but  merely  undergoes  a  slight  change  in  external  appwir 
ance.  Even  when  putrefaction  has  been  begun,  it  is  Raid  to 
be  entiitly  arrested  when  the  substance  is  introduced  into  t 
condensed  atmosphere. — 18  A,Auffutt2i,  1874,580. 

r  YELLOW  FBVKB 

A  report  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Snrgeon-Genenl 
of  the  Army  upon  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  in  )Bi3, 
which  shows  its  origin,  progrese,  and  cessation  at  various 
Sonthem  pnintn,  such  as  Fort  Jeffereon,  Key  West,  Fort  Bar 
raiicas,  Camp  Dallas,  nnd  Mobile. 
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NSW   SVBVEY   OF  THI   STATK   OF  UASBACHCSETrS. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scieooes  is  agitatiag 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  making  a  new  and  more 
thorough  survey  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  reference  to  its  topographical,  zoological,  geological, 
and  botanical  featui'es.  The  original  survey  of  this  state 
was  begun  niore  than  forty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  pub- 
lic survey  undertaken  in  this  country,  having  been  subse- 
quently followed  by  similar  ones  carried  on  by  other  states 
and  by  the  general  government.  Massachusetts  has  the 
honor  not  only  of  originating  this  series  of  surveys,  but  c( 
giving  to  the  country  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  scientific  men 
who  have  conducted  those  of  other  states.  The  scarcity  of 
the  Massachusetts  reports  published  many  years  ago  has 
created  tbe  necessity  for  their  republication,  and  suggests 
the  importance  of  issuing  a  revised  edition  rather  than  a 
mere  reprint.  In  carrying  out  this  survey  the  state  can 
take  advantage  of  tbe  provision  made  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, by  which  soy  state  undertaking  a  topographical  sur- 
vey of  its  territory  is  empowei-ed  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  to  make  the  necessary  triangnlations,  80 
that  the  state  is  at  once  relieved  of  a  very  important  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  lu  making  these  triangnlations,  the 
Coast  Survey  utilizes  the  experience  of  the  professors  and 
students  in  the  local  colleges.  The  snrvey  thus  becomes  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  scientific  education. 

Concerning  the  value  of  such  a  detailed  topographical  and 
geological  snrvey  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  ma- 
terial interests  of  a  country  have  invariably  been  shown  to 
be  advanced  by  the  development  of  its  hidden  resources,  and 
the  publication  to  all  the  world  of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  such  survey.  A  map  representing  the  land  slopes  and 
the  areas  of  the  river  bottoms,  with  the  contours  of  the  hill- 
sides, is  of  the  greatest  value  in  guiding  plans  of  public  or 
local  improvements,  and  preventing  the  waste  of  capital  and 
labor  in  unfruitful  endeavors.     As  a  single  iilustratiou  of 
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this,  the  results  fttresdy  reached  by  the  appointment  of  Fish 
Commiasioiiei-B  may  be  cited.  On  a  still  higher  grooud  the 
importance  of  the  survey  is  also  urged,  siuce  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  reports  under  the  proposed  survey  will  es- 
sentially advance  the  cause  of  education,  by  furnishing  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  pre- 
cixf  and  thorough  knowledge  of  nature,  as  manifested  Id  the 
familiar  objects  about  them. — Sou$e  I>ocument  266. 

CAVBRIDGB    ENTOUOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

A  Cambridge  Entomological  Club  was  formed  on  the  ftth 
of  January,  1874,  by  twenty-five  gentlemen,  residents  in  and 
near  Cambridge,  Massachu setts,  having  tor  its  object  the 
mutual  interchange  of  discoveries  and  observations  in  regard 
to  entomology ;  and  at  the  fourth  monthly  meeting,  held 
April  10th,  it  was  determined  to  undertake  the  publicatioo 
of  a  monthly  organ,  to  be  called  J^c/ie.  This  will  coutaiu 
SQch  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  as  are  consid- 
ered of  general  interest,  commanications,  lists  of  capturei*, 
and  especially  a  bibliographical  record,  in  which  will  be 
given  a  list  of  all  writings  upon  entomology  published  in 
North  America,  and  all  foreign  writings  upon  North  Amer- 
ican entomology  fram  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874.  Earb 
number  of  the  work,  which  is  in  octavo  form,  will  contain 
four  pages,  to  be  increased  as  means  will  permit,  and  the 
finhscription,  for  North  America,  is  to  be  one  dollar  a  year. 
The  editor  is  Mr,  B.  Pickman  Mann,  of  Cambridge,  MaBWi- 
chnsetts.  The  first  number  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Scud- 
der  on  the  English  names  for  butterflies,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  bibliographical  record. 


TWBNTT-THIRD    AKNUAL    MEETIKO    OF    THE    AMBUICAN    AS- 
BOCIATIOH   FOE  THK   ADVANCEMENT   OF  fiCIENCB. 

A  highly  successful  session  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  being  the  twenty-thii-d  an- 
nual meeting,  was  held  at  Hartford, Conneuticnt, commencing 
August  12th,  and  continuing  until  the  following  Wednesday, 
The  attendance  was  very  full,  no  less  than  320  names  having 
been  registered.  About  120  new  members  were  elected. 
The  titles  of  165  papers  were  entered,  although  a  small  pro- 
portion only  were  actually  laid  before  the  a 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  enmiing  meeting,  whiob  is  to 
take  place  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  August,  18T5,  are — president,  Julius  E.  Hilgard ;  vice- 
presidents,  H.  A.  Newton,  of  .New  Haven,  of  Section  A; 
J.W.Dawson,  of  Montreal,  of  Section  B;  general  secretary, 
Sniuuel  H.  Scudder,  of  Boston  ;  permanent  secretary,  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  Salem;  treasurer,  W.  S.Vaux,  of  Philadelphia; 
secretary  of  Section  A,  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Alleghany,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  seci-etary  of  Section  B,  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky ;  chairman  of  the  chemical  sub-section  of  Section  A, 
S.  W,  Johnson,  of  New  Haven, 

As  might  have  been  expected,  very  few  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented contained  any  thing  new  or  important,  most  of  the 
specialists  prcseot  having  previously  announced  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  scientific  jonmalB,  without  waiting  for  the 
slow  course  of  time  to  bring  round  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association. 

As  usual,  the  daily  papers  had  their  representatives,  and 
copious  reports  were  made  and  published.  By  far  the  most 
complete  of  these,  however,  was  that  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, which  detailed  one  of  its  own  force  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  occasion.  A  very  full  report,  almost  anticipating  the 
official  volume  of  proceedings,  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  Tribune  extra. 

SBTEMTB  ANNUAL  BBPORT  OF  THK  PBABODY  MUBKUU,  CAU- 
BBI1>0S,  UABSACHU  SETTS, 

The  seventh  annnal  report  of  the  Peshody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  connected  with  Har- 
vard University,  by  Professor  Jeffreys  Wyman,  has  just  been 
puhlished  by  the  trustees.  Like  its  pi-edecessors,  it  contains 
matter  of  much  interest,  f ram  the  variety  of  additions  in  the 
ethnological  field  to  this  rapidly  growing  establishment, 
among  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  objects  re- 
ceived from  the  collections  by  Professor  Agnasiz  during  the 
Hostler  expedition.  The  most  important  of  these  are  sundry 
crania  and  ethnological  objects  collected  from  the  ancient 
graves  or  burial-places  in  Peru  by  Mr,  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  the 
British  consul  at  Callao,  and  presented  by  him  to  Professor 
Agassi  z. 

The  next  principal  source  of  supply  during  the  year  has 
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been  the  collection  of  the  Haitt  expedition  to  Brazil,  includ- 
ing bowB  and  arrows,  earthen  vesBeU,  and  tlie  like.  Speci- 
inena  are  also  indicated  as  received  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  JUr.  Henry  Coleman^  the  Boston  Society  of  Xatur&l 
History,  etc. 

The  report  is  speoially  interesting,  on  acconnt  of  the  di»- 
cnssion  of  the  race  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Peruvianfi, 
as  based  upon  the  skulls  received  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
others  from  Mr.  K  G.  Sqaier,  and  an  article  on  the  human  re- 
mains found  in  the  shell  heaps  of  St  John's  River,in  Florida. 
Professor  Wyman  has  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of 
spending  his  winters  in  Florida  in  researches  in  the  shell 
heaps,  which  have  been  i-ewariied  during  the  past  winter  by 
numerous  interesting  discoveries;  among  othei-s,  of  humsa 
remains,  in  several  localities,  of  such  a  charactei'  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  leave  uo  donbt  in  his  mind  that 
they  had  served  as  food  at  the  cannibal  feasts  of  the  abo- 
rigines, since  the  bones  were  broken,  and  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  animals  found  in  similar 
situations. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Informs  us  that  the  present  en- 
dowment of  the  Museum  amounts  to  something  over  tl  E)S,0OO. 

FIBST  BKPOBT  OF  THE   ANDSRSON   SCHOOL  OP  NATCBAL  HIS- 
TORT   AT  FENIKESB. 

The  first  report  (that  for  1873)  upon  the  organization  and 
progress  of  the  Anderaon  School  of  Natural  History  at  Peni- 
kese  Island  has  just  been  made  by  its  trustees,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  the  measures  which  have 
since  been  taken  for  its  success.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
in  1872,  Professor  Agassiz  issued  a,  circular  announcing  a 
proposed  summer  school  of  natural  history  at  Kant ucket,  for 
which  the  co-operation  of  eminent  naturatists  had  been  se- 
cured. This  proposition  met  the  eye  of  Mr,  John  Anderson, 
a  well-known  citizen  of  New  York,  and  the  owner  of  the 
small  island  of  Penikese,  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  as  his  summer  resi- 
dence. This  gentleman,  through  a  friend,  at  once  suggested 
Penikese  as  a  suitable  location  for  the  school  in  question,  and 
offered  to  present  it  to  Piofessor  Agassis  for  (hat  pui-pose. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  Penikese  is  nearer  the  maia-land 
thaa  Kantucket,  Professor  Agas&iz  was  strongly  inclined  to 
accept  the  offer;  although,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
sufficient  accommodations  at  the  time,  he  proposed  that  the 
school  should  be  conducted  at  Nantucket,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, fur  the  first  seasoo. 

Mr.  Anderson,  being  desirous  that  the  work  should  be  be- 
gun on  his  island,  offered,  in  response,  the  sum  of  t50,O00  to 
meet  the  cost  of  starting  the  establishment ;  and  ultimately  a 
provisional  arraugeraent  was  made,  the  school  at  Nautucket 
'was  given  up,  and  the  work  commenced  at  Fcnikeae. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  met  with 
great  success,  as  filling  a  want  that  had  long  been  felt;  in- 
deed the  number  of  applicants  was  much  greater  than  could 
be  received.  The  present  of  a  fine  yacht  by  Mr.  Galloupe, 
of  Swampscot,  constiluted  an  important  addition  to  the 
means  of  research,  and  by  its  aid  large  numbers  of  ma- 
rine animals  were  collected  from  day  to  day  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  in  addition  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  the 
shore. 

Forty-four  persons,  of  both  sexes,  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  school,  which  consisted  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  Professor  Agassiz  and  his  colleagues,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  fauna  of  the  region  in  company 
with  special  students  of  natural,  history.  The  short  time  al- 
lowed for  erecting  the  buildings  and  putting  every  thing  in 
working  order,  after  the  donation  of  Mr,  Anderson,  left;  so 
many  accommodations  unprovided  as  to  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  were  to  live 
upon  the  island,  but  not  at  all  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils  and  the  success  of  the  work. 

Since  the  close  of  the  season  of  1873  the  work  of  erecting 
and  fitting  up  the  necessary  buildings  has  gone  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  the  establishment  opened  July  9th  with  every 
thing  in  readiness,  and  with  the  means  of  accommodating  a 
somewhat  larger  attendance.  The  school  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agasaiz,  who  ranks  so  deservedly 
high  as  a  naturalist,  and  by  whom  every  thing  has  been  and 
will  be  done  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  father. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  several  illustrations,  con- 
sisting of  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings,  and  a  map 
Bb 
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of  Penik«se  and  of  the  other  iiiUiidB  constitating  the  gnmp 
between  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

THE   PBKIKSSB  SCQOOt. 

The  jiublic  will  be  much  grati6ed  to  leam  that  tbe  lament- 
ed death  of  Professor  Agasaiz  will  not  prevent  the  continD- 
ation  of  the  school  of  natural  history  at  Penikese  Island,  the 
msults  of  which  during  the  season  of  1 873  proved  to  be  of  eo 
inach  educational  importance.  A  circular  from  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Agaasiz,  in  regard  to  this,  states  that  two  or  three  time* 
as  many  persons  as  can  be  accommodated  have  already  ap- 
plied to  be  received  during  the  coming  summer,  and  that 
great  interest  is  manifested  to  prosecute  the  study  of  nature 
under  the  eminent  specialists  who  have  been  called  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  necessity  of  a  permanent  endowment  is  very  justly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  especially  the  importance  of  means 
for  paying  for  the  services  of  specialists  invited  to  officiate 
as  instructors.  During  the  first  season  the  services  of  gen- 
tlemen eminent  in  science  were  offered  without  charge,  on 
account  of  their  affection  for  Profeeaor  Agaesiz;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  having  been  his  former  pupils.  But,  as  Mr. 
Agassiz  remarks,  this  can  not  with  propriety  be  counted 
npon  hereafler,  and  some  endowment  must  be  devised  out 
of  which  to  pay  such  salaries  and  meet  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. He  therefore  suggests  that  provision  be  made  by 
the  Legislatui'es  of  the  several  states  for  the  endowment  of 
scholarships,  either  by  the  actual  payment  of  the  sum  of 
t£000  or  an  annual  grant  of  tSSO.  The  payment  of  this 
sum  on  the  part  of  any  state  would  entitle  it  to  nomi- 
nate two  teachers  for  admiesion  during  the  summer  to  the 
Penikese  school ;  the  selection  to  be  made  from  among  those 
most  apt  in  natural  history.  Considering  the  scarcity  of  ef- 
ficient teachers  of  natural  history,  and  its  rising  interest  and 
importance  as  an  element  in  education,  this  amount  is  cer- 
tainly very  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  result  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

No  charge  is  made  to  the  students  of  this  school  for  tuition. 
It  IB  estimated  that  the  board  will  amount  to  between  eight 
and  nine  dollars  per  week,  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  will  bo 
assessed  for  the  expense  of  atleudance  on  rooms  and  other 
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incidentals.  The  sUaation  of  the  establish  men  t  on  an  island 
iu  Buzzard's  Bay,  at  sorce  distance  from  the  regular  routes 
of  travel,  wilt  necessarily  inci-ease  the  cost  of  living  some- 
what, but  it  is  intended  that  only  the  actual  expense  of  what 
is  provided  shall  be  called  for. 

It  is  announced  that  this  school  will  open  on  the  7th  of 
July,  and  close  on  the  29th  of  August.  Among  the  gentle- 
men mentioned  as  likely  to  take  part  in  the  instroction  are 
Dr.  Packard,  Professors  Wilder,  Morse,  Mayer,  and  Jordan, 
and  Messrs.  Putnam,  Bickmorc,  Lyman,  and  others. 

opk;«ing  of  the  anpi;bso!<  school  at  fenikesb. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
History  at  Penikese  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  Jnly  for  the 
summer  season.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
large,  and  fonnd  every  thing  ready  for  immediate  action.  A 
gi-eat  improvement  in  the  general  arrangements  over  those 
of  last  year  was  noted  by  the  visitors,  the  buildings  having 
been  completed  and  the  dormitories  comfortably  furnished, 
while  the  laboratories  were  well  fitted  up  for  their  antici- 
pated functions. 

Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  direct- 
or, although  on  the  island,  was  senously  indisposed,  and  un- 
able to  leave  his  room.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  donor  and 
founder  of  the  establishment,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  pres- 
ent. 

Of  the  corps  of  lecturers,  there  were  at  the  opening 
Messrs,  F.  W.  Putnam,  Theodore  Lyman,  Edward  BickneU, 
A.  M.  Mayer,  Jordan,  and  Count  Ponitat^s.  Others  who 
arrived  subsequently  were  Dr.  Burt  Wilder  and  Professors 
Morse  and  Packai-d.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  forty-six,  of  whom  twenty  were  ladies.  They  rep- 
resented sixteen  states,  and  were  for  the  most  part  persons 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  who  desire  the  better  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  duties.  The  school  closed  on  the  28th  of 
August.  

SEPOBT    FOE   1873    OF   THE    PEAfiODT   ACADEMT    OF    6CIBMCB, 

SALEM. 

The  report  fori  8  J3  ofthe  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  has  made  its  appearance,  and,  like  its  predecessors. 
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fnniwheB  evidence  of  mucb  and  ancceBefuL  work  in  cftTrying 
oat  the  objects  of  tbe  Academy.  Mr.  F.W.  Putnam,  the 
curator,  reports  nnmerous  additions  to  the  collections,  m- 
peciallf  in  the  departments  of  ichthyology  and  arcbsology. 
A  feeling  allusion  is  made  to  the  death  of  Professor  Agasuz, 
who  was  ever  a  constaDt  fi-iend  to  the  establish  meat.  Tbe 
number  of  visitors  daring  tbe  year  amounted  fully  to  40,000, 
the  museum  being  open  every  day.  Dr.  Packard,  the  curator 
of  the  Articulata,  reports  progress  in  the  work  of  tbe  idenlJ- 
fication  of  the  collections,  in  which  much  assistance  lias  been 
received  from  Messi's.  Uhler,  Hagen,  Grote,  Crotch,  Emerton, 
and  others.  


The  annual  r^iort  of  tbe  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Cambridge  for  the  year  1873  has  just 
appeared,  and  gives  the  usual  account  of  satisfactory  woik 
done  during  that  period.  They  report  that,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  iucome  of  the  Museum,  which  amounts  to  about 
(15,000  per  annum,  tbe  sum  of  nearly  tl  76,000  baa  been  con- 
tributed by  various  parties  to  enable  the  late  director,  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz,  to  meet  special  emergencies  in  the  pu^ 
chase  of  specimens,  and  of  maintaining  the  collectioos,  eta 

With  the  exhaustion  of  this  sum  —  as  the  only  reliable 
support  consisted  of  the  regular  annual  income — it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  force  very  greatly;  and  on  the  1st 
of  April  of  the  present  year  a  lai'ge  number  of  tbe  former 
employes  were  dismissed,  a  few  being  retained  to  maintain 
the  different  departments  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

Due  ackoowledgmetits  are  made  to  tbe  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Museum  for  valuable  services  rendered,  as 
also  to  the  contributors  who  have  added  so  largely  to  tlie 
Dumber  of  specimeuB. 

The  most  important  of  the  additions  are  those  from  the 
Sxs^er  expedition,  covering  as  they  do  all  branches  of  zoolo- 
gy. Next  to  these  are  mentioned  the  very  complete  series 
of  marine  animals  from  the  Mauritius,  presented  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  Pike,  the  late  consul  to  that  island.  Extensive  do- 
nations of  Asiatic  insects  were  received  from  the  Rev.  M.M. 
Carleton,  and  of  North  American  coleoptora  from  Dr.  Lewie, 
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eta  The  most  important  pnrcbase  of  the  year  was  that 
of  the  collection  of  fosail  crinoida  gathered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wachmuth. 

The  death  of  ProfesBor  Agaeeiz  ia  adverted  to  in  appropri- 
ate terms ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  AgaBsiz,  hia  son  and  succeegor, 
announccB  hia  intentioD,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  of  carrying 
out  the  views  of  the  founder  aa  fully  aa  practicable. 

BCLLETIN   OF  THS  HUBBUM   OF  COUPAKATTTB   ZOOLOGY. 

The  tenth  number  of  Vol.  IIL  of  the  SuUettn  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  consists  of  an  article  od  the 
OphiirridoB  and  Astropkytidee,  old  and  new,  by  Theodore  Ly- 
man, ia  COD  tin  u  at  ion  and  rectification  of  previous  memoirs  on 
the  same  subjecL  Many  new  species  are  indicated,  princi- 
pally from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  they  were  collected 
by  Dr.  Semper,  from  whom  they  passed  into  the  possessioa 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  The  memoir  is  il- 
lustrated by  seven  plates,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  OjAi- 
uridcB,  the  growth  of  spines,  hooks,  and  stumps,  the  formation 
of  armed  spines,  etc.,  and  the  characters  of  the  new  species. 

CATALOGUSB   OF  THE   UUSEUH    OF  COMPABATITK   ZOOLOGT. 

The  series  of  illustrated  catalognes  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Cambridge  has  recently  been  eniiched 
by  two  important  additions.  The  first  (or  No.  7)  consists  of 
Part  TV.  of  a  revision  of  the  echini,  by  Mr,  Alexander  Agas- 
siz,  completing  a  volume  of  762  pages  and  94  plates.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  elaborate  work  Of  the  kind  that  has  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mnseura,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important,  in  view  of  the  thorough  revision  that  is  given 
to  the  recent  species,  the  result  of  a  personal  inspection  of 
almost  every  type. 

The  present  part  is  occupied  principally  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  embryology  of  the  echini,  to  which  belong  sev- 
enteen plates  issued  with  Part  HI. 

Ko.  8  is  composed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  zoological  re- 
salts  of  the  SaasUr  expedition,  and  embraces  the  study  of 
the  echini,  crinoids,  and  corals  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Agassis 
and  L.  F.  Pourtal^.  This  is  accompanied  by  ten  plates  in 
the  text.  Some  of  these  species  have  already  appeared  in 
the  BvtUetin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the 
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most  interesting  novelty  being  an  account  of  a  new  species 
of  Bhizocrinus  Matosonii,  by  Count  Fonrtal^B.  This  is  close- 
ly allied  to  Ji.  Loffodenais,  which  extends  from  Florida  to 
the  Loffoden  iBlands,  but  is  lai^er,  and  has  several  important 
distinctive  characteristics. 

AimilAl.  UEETINa    OF  THE   TKUSTEEB    OF  THE  ICCSBUIE    OF 
COMPABATIVK  ZOOLOGY. 

At  the  Bnnaal  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  held  in  January,  a  committee  reported 
that  to  caiTy  out  the  plan  inaugurated  by  Professor  Agassis 
a  considerably  larger  endowment  will  be  necessary,  and  that 
the  funds  now  on  hand  are  not  sufficient  to  conduct  opera- 
tions on  the  present  scale  later  tlian  the  1st  of  April,  afler 
which,  unless  an  additional  permanent  income  of  tl  6,000  can 
be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  greatly  i-educe  the  scale 
of  work:  (30,000  per  annum  is  estimated  as  being  the  least 
sum  on  which  the  establishment  can  he  maintained  on  a  sat^ 
isfactory  scale.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  seciii'e  an  en- 
dowment of  9300,000,  of  which  about  t65,000  had  been  con- 
tributed at  a  recent  date. 

BEFOBT  OF  THE   BUS8BT  INBTITUTION. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  agriculture  bas  been 
furnished  in  the  initial  number  of  tbe^u^in  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  near 
Boston,  connected  with  Harvard  University, under  ti-usta  cre- 
ated by  the  will  of  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Roxbury,  in  1836. 
When  taken  possession  of  in  1861,  the  property  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  Harvard  University  had  a  valuation 
of  t413,290  60,  exclusive  of  the  Woodland  Hill  estate;  and 
in  1870  the  actual  productive  income  had  risen  to  931,000, 
exclusive  of  certain  annuities  chargeable  lo  the  property.  In 
this  year  the  school  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  ta 
instructor  in  farming,  and  a  professor  of  agricultural  chein- 
istry ;  in  subsequent  years  a  professor  of  horticulture,  a  pro- 
fessor of  applied  zoology,  an  instructor  in  entomology,  a  di- 
i«Ctor  of  the  Arnold  Arboi'etum,  and  a  librarian  and  curator 
of  collections  were  added. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  established,  in  connection  with 
the  Bassey  Institution,  on  a  giit  of  (100,000  from  the  late 
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James  Arnold,  of  Kew  Bedford,  and  is  intended  to  include, 
aa  far  as  practicable,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  wliich  can  be  raised  in 
the  open  air  at  West  Roxbury. 

In  the  bulletin  of  this  highly  ttseful  iustitntion  there  are 
several  papers  of  much  value,  the  first  being  a  report  of  re- 
sults obtained  on  ezamiuing  some  cummercial  fertilizers,  by 
Professor  F,  H.  Storer,  who  holds  the  chair  of  agricultural 
chemistry.  These  consist  of  sundry  superphosphates,  bone- 
meal,  bone-blacks,  and  nitrogenized  manures.  In  this  article 
Professor  Storer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  artificial  ma- 
nnres  are  less  likely  than  the  natural  to  contain  eggs  or  lar- 
\m  of  injuiioua  insects,  referring  to  a  cafe  where  some  dung 
from  a  hen-roost  had  been  found  filled  wi:th  the  maggots  of 
the  onion-ily,  so  destructive  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  second  paper  contains  a  record  of  results  obtained 
on  analyzing  several  samples  of  American  "shorts"  and 
"middlings,"  with  remarks  on  the  average  composition  of 
bran,  also  by  Professor  Slorev,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clasion  that  the  use  of  these  substances,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  the  refuse  skin  of  the  wheat  or  grain,  may  be  greatly 
extended  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  It  is,  however,  rec- 
ommended to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and  to  feed  up 
gradually.  The  dpecial  advantages  of  these  brans  is  their 
fitness  for  supplying  the  phosphates  needed  for  milch  cows 
and  growing  animals,  and  the  fact  that  the  manures  from 
them  will  probably  be  rich  in  phosphates.  Indeed,  Professor 
Storer  thinks  that  when  bran  is  judiciously  used  there  will 
be  no  need  of  feeding  bone-meal  to  cattle,  as  is  so  often  done 
in  New  England. 

Professor  D.  D.  Slade,  M.D.,  of  the  department  of  applied 
soology,  contributes  a  paper  on  "The  Humane  Destruction 
of  Animals,"  in  which,  by  a  series  of  figures,  he  shows  the 
proper  mode  of  killing  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  fish, 
etc.  No  reference  is  made  by  him,  however,  to  a  very  im- 
portant apparatus  recently  introduced  in  France,  with  the 
best  results,  consisting  of  a  heavily  weighted  pick,  construct- 
ed Bomethiog  like  a  punch  for  cutting  gun-wads,  which,  with 
a  very  slight  effort,  cots  out  a  clear  plate  of  bone  in  the  fore- 
head, and  penetrates  the  brain ;  of  course  producing  instanta- 
neous death,  without  the  necessity  of  repeated  blows. 
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In  a  fourth  paper,  also  by  Professor  Storer,  on  the  agl^c^^l^ 
nral  vslne  of  tbe  ashea  of  anthracite,  the  qaestioD  whether 
the  ashes  of  hard  coal  have  any  fertilizing  power  is  discussed, 
with  the  result  of  the  assurance  that  do  general  answer  can 
be  made  to  the  question  whether  they  posseu  any  more  fer- 
tilinng  power  than  glacial  sand  forming  the  beda  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  this  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
crushed  rock  and  mineral  matters  not  tfaoronghly  washed 
ont  Freqnent  experiments  showed  this  sand  to  possess  ud< 
expected  fertilizing  qualities,  whereas  nothing  of  this  quality 
has  been  detected  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  from  irhich  all 
fertilizing  elements  would  naturally  be  washed  oat  in  time. 

THE   "TOBRET   UEMORIAL  CABINET." 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Torrey,  the  eminent  roiDeraI<Mpet 
and  botanist,  lately  deceased,  and  for  many  years  United 
States  Assayer  in  New  York,  took  special  pains  to  collect  a 
cabinet  of  American  ores  and  minerals,  which  embraced  a 
large  number  of  very  valuable  specimenR,  and  was  given  by 
him  to  his  son,  H.  Gray  Torrey,  who  succeeded  bim  in  his 
office. 

Mr.  Torrey  has  lately  presented  tliia  collection  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  has  authorized  the  erection  of  suitable  cases 
in  the  Assay  Office,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Torrey  Me- 
morial Cabinet."  He  proposes  to  extend  the  collection  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  same  direction,  and  invites  contributions 
from  those  who  have  any  specimens  of  the  kind  to  spare, 
either  as  an  absolute  donation,  or  as  an  exchange  for  such 
duplicates  as  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  fumixh. 

The  collection  being  thus  a  public  one,  and  placed  where 
it  will  be  of  very  great  service  in  determining  the  character 
of  ores  bronght  in  for  examination,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Torrey  will  meet  a  hearty  response,  and  the 
collection  be  greatly  enlarged. 


"DIBKCTORT"    of  TBK   TORRET  BOTAmCAI.  CLUB. 

The  Torrey  Botanical  Club  of  New  Toi-k  has  issned  a  "  Bo- 
tanical Directory  "  for  North  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
founded  upon  one  of  similar  character  published  some  years 
ago  by  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem.  This  embraces  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  America  known  to  the  clnb  as  inter- 
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ested  in  botany,  general  and  epccial ;  the  names  being  fii-st 
printed  in  alpbabetival  sequence,  and  then  le-arranged  ac- 
ooi'ding  to  the  Btatee  to  wbich  they  belong.  Such  a  work  as 
this  can  not  fail  to  be  extremely  neeful  to  students,  and  the 
one  in  question  will  donbtleBB  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
botanists.  


We  welcome  the  addition  to  the  scientific  serials  in  the 
United  States  of  the  ^uSetin  of  the  Stienoe  Department  of 
Cornell  University,  of  which  ^Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I.  have 
just  been  published.  These  are  well-printed,  stout  pam- 
phlets, and  suitably  illustrated.  Ko.  1  consists  of  a  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  Moi^an  expeditions,  in  the  form  of  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  Lower  Tapajos,  by  Professor  Hartt, 
and  a  paper  on  the  Carboniferous  Bi-auhiopoda  of  Itaituba, 
Rio  Tapajos,  province  of  Para,  Brazil,  by  Professor  0.  A. 
Derby.  By  the  "Morgan  expeditions"  is  to  be  understood 
the  series  of  visits  for  several  successive  yeai-s  made  by 
Professor  Hartt,  for  the  purpose  of  explorations  in  natural 
history  and  ethnology,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  in 
-  gi-eater  part  by  Colonel  Edwin  B,  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  New 
York. 

Reports  of  other  researches  by  these  expeditions  have  also 
been  published  in  the  BvUetin  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  as  drawn  up  by  Professor  Hartt  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ralhbun.  

1S8CB    OF   "PBOCBBDINGS"   BY  THE    NEW   YORE   LYCEUM   OF 
NATURAL  BISTORT. 

The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  the  city  of  New  Tort, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  American  scientific 
iDStitutions,  is  mainly  known  by  its  Annals,  which,  from  the 
namber  of  important  memoirs  on  general  practical  science, 
are  standard  authority  the  world  over.  For  some  years  this 
society  was  in  a  quiescent  condition,  its  resident  members 
being  few,  or  engaged  in  pursuits  which  prevented  their  giv- 
ing much  time  to  scientific  labor. 

Since  then,  however,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  the  greatest 

activity  has  been  manifested.      "  Proceedings  "  hare  been 
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issued  intended  to  contain  all  abstracts  and  briefer  commn- 
nicatioDB,  and  to  preseat  an  actual  record  of  the  operatioDB 
of  the  society,  and  efforts  are  making  to  increase  tfae  circula- 
tion of  this  series  by  placing  the  Bnbscription  prioe  at  a  dol- 
lar per  annum,  in  the  hope  that  the  public,  if  not  the  Lyceum, 
may  be  benefited  thereby.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  Mr.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  correepondiag  secretary, 
No.  113  Water  Street,  New  York. 

PUBUSHtNQ  FUND   0¥  TQB   HISTOBICU.  80CI£TT    OF   PEITN- 


The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  periqanent  publiehing  fund,  and  offeiv,  in  return  for 
subscriptions  of  $25,  to  supply  to  each  subscriber  during  his 
life  a  copy  of  every  work  issued  by  the  society,  and  to  pub- 
lic libraries  those  published  during  twenty  years  to  come. 
The  fund  already  received  amounts  to  (21,000.  The  money 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  the  interest  only  used. 
It  is  stated  that  more  than  nine  hundred  persons  and  libraries 
have,  so  far,  subscribed,  and  additional  names  are  desired  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  available  resources.  The  society 
has  recently  published  a  translation  of  the  "History  of  the 
Swedish  Congregations  on  the  Delaware  Kiver,"  by  Israel 
Aci'elius.  This  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages,  and  is  well  ijhistrated.  They  will  also  soon  publish  an 
historical  map  of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  will  be  restored  a 
targeamount  of  aboriginnl  nomenclature,  sites  of  foita,  bound- 
aries of  purchases  from  the  Indians,  etc. —  Circular, 

BBPORT    OF   THE    Pmi.AD&If  IIIA    ACADBHT    OF    NATCBAL 
BCIE^CEa 

The  report  for  1873  of  the  Academy  of  Natnml  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  announces  the  final  completion  of  the  labor 
npon  which  Mr.Tryon  and  his  associates  have  been  engaged 
for  several  years  past ;  namely,  the  nnanging,  labeling,  and 
mounting  of  a  very  extensive  collection  of  shells  belonging 
to  the  Academy.  The  total  number  by  actual  count  is  14,161 
Rpecies,  in  something  less  than  100,000  specimens.  The  col- 
lection is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest  extant.  The  librarian 
reports  1336  additions  in  the  way  of  books  during  the  year, 
of  which  209  were  volumes.     Most  of  thef>e  were  obtained 
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by  donation  or  exchange,  a  few,  however,  having  been  puis 
chased.  The  annoanceQient  of  additions  to  the  niiiBeiim  is 
very  meagre  compared  with  some  previous  yeai-s;  showing 
a  condition  of  inactivity,  due  partly  to  the  want  of  funds,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  building, 
and  the  impracticability  of  properly  providing  for  what  ia 
already  on  hand.  Of  mammals  some  ten  to  iifteen  specimens 
are  recorded,  six  skins  of  birds,  about  forty-five  jars  of  reptiles 
and  fishes,  fifteen  skeletons,  and  six  skulls  of  vertebrates, with 
a  cori-esponding  proportion  of  other  groups.  The  largest  ad- 
ditions in  the  zoological  department  have  been  of  shells,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  special  activity  in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  Academy. 


PHILADELPHIA   NATIONAL  1 

An  association  has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia  nnder 
the  title  of  the  N^ational  Mnseum,  with  a  view  of  collecting 
interesting  historical  i-ecords  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial 
of  1876.  Among  the  recent  additions  is  the  original  charter, 
with  its  great  seal,  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  signed  by  William  Penn. 


REFOKT   OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  BOCIETT   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  second  annnal  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  presents  a  picture  of  ex- 
traordinary success,  by  its  founders,  in  the  establishment  of 
a  first-class  zoological  garden  in  that  city,  and  we  think  it 
slionld  excite  a  healthy  feeling  of  emulation  on  the  part  of 
New  York  in  a  similar  direction.  Tlie  subject  has  been  agi- 
tated for  some  time  in  New  York,  and  a  commencement  made 
by  the  collection  of  a  few  animals  in  the  Central  Park. 
These  animals  have  furnished  a  conMaut  sonrce  of  interest 
to  visitors;  bnt,  so  far,  the  number  increases  slowly,  in  the 
absence  of  means  for  doing  more  than  to  take  care  of  the 
specimens  presented  by  those  who  have  animals  on  hand 
that  they  can  not  care  for,  or  those  who  arc  induced  to  for- 
ward an  occasional  contribution  from  a  distance. 

At  present  616  of  the  "50  members  of  the  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety are  annnal,  paying  five  dollar  on  election,  and  five  dol- 
lars a  Tear  thereafter;  ninety-five  are  life  members,  who  pay 
fifty  dollars  on  election  in  lieu  of  further  dues.     Tlie  Com- 
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misaioners  of  the  Fairmonnt  Park  have  given  tbiity-tbree 
acres  of  land  to  the  Bociet;  for  its  purposes. 

The  lot  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  5th  of  Jnne,  187S, 
since  which  one  third  of  the  ground  has  been  inclosed  with 
a,  temporary  fence,  and  the  necessary  contracts  made  for  the 
erection  of  the  permanent  buildings.  The  present  report 
brings  the  history  of  the  society  to  April  of  the  year  1874. 
Since  that  time  the  society  baa  made  an  immense  stride  to- 
ward fulfilling  its  mission,  many  hundreds  of  animals  hsring 
been  added;  and  the  garden  was  opened  to  visitors  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Although  the  entiance  fees  are  placed  at  a 
low  figare — ten  and  twenty-five  cents — the  iucome  has  been 
enormous,  amounting,  it  is  understood,  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars  within  a  few  months;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  when  once  fairly  under  way  the  i-eceipts  from 
this  source  alone  will  meet  at!  the  expenses.  The  society 
has  not  been  organized  with  a  view  of  making  money;  aiid 
while  it  will  be  gratifying  to  its  members  not  to  be  called 
upon  for  additional  (wntributions,  the  entire  profit  will  be 
devoted  toward  extending  the  facilities  of  the  establish- 
ment.   

THS  ZOOLOGICAL  BOCIETT  OF   PHILaDBLPHia. 

The  Philadelphia  Zoological  Society  held  its  annaal  meet< 
ing  on  the  SSd  of  Api-il.  This  association,  to  which  have 
been  assigned  about  thirty-three  acres  in  the  great  Phila- 
delphia park,  and  of  which  it  took  possession  on  the  5th  of 
June,  18T3,  promises  soon  to  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  attractions  of  Philadelphia.  Large  nambers  of 
animals  have  already  been  brought  together,  and  many  more 
are  expected  before  long.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
read,  to  the  effect  that  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  about  (46,000,  of  which  about  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  were  from  income  and  capital  received  from  life-mem- 
bersliips.  Tlie  expenditures  were  t36,109  78,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  (10,931  12.  A  committee  reports  that  the  sum  of 
(250,000  will  be  neceRsary  to  place  the  gardeos  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  give  assurance  of  permanent  prosperity,  which 
will  enable  the  society  to  rival  others  of  the  same  character 
elsewhere ;  and,  from  the  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  quite  likely  that  the  whole  amount  will  before 
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long  be  available.  At  present  the  eociety  owns  one  bnn- 
dred  and  thirty-one  living  qnadnipodi,  six  hundred  and  aev- 
enty-four  birds,  and  eight  reptiles.  The  superintendent  of 
tlie  gardens  baa  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  collect- 
ing animale  for  the  society  in  Aastralia,  and  is  now  in  India 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  extensive 
collections  are  expected.  The  species  now  on  hand  include 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wild  animals  of  North  America. 

Although  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  building,  yet  the  gronnds  have  been 
graded,  drains  and  water-pipes  have  been  introduced,  deer- 
parks  constmcted  ;  an  enti-ance-lodge,  monkey-house,  and  in- 
closures  for  buffaloes  built;  and  there  are  now  three  tat^ 
Stone  bear-pits  in  process  of  constniotion,  and  a  brick  and 
iron  aviary,  an  eagle  aviary,  and  other  arrangements  have 
been  completed,  or  are  under  way,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society.  A  building  in  the  grounds  is  being  converted  into 
a  restaurant,  and  much  has  been  done  in  planting  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  improving  the  roadways. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  to  open  the  garden  about 
the  iBt  of  June,  or  within  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  upon  the  grounds.  The  society  is  authorized  to  charge 
twenty-five  cents  admission,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  garden.  It  is  not  a  public  institution,  but  an  associ- 
ation of  private  parties,  without  any  expectation  of  profit, 
however,  from  the  investment.  The  principal  officers  elected 
for  the  year  were  Dr.  William  Camac,  president ;  Dr,  John  L. 
Le  Conte,  corresponding  secretary ;  William  S.  Vaux,  Geoi^e 
W.  Childs,  and  other  well-known  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
as  managers. 

It  behooves  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  be  on  the  alert, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  outstripped  by  Philadelphia  in  the 
iavorite  project  of  a  first-class  zoological  garden. 

BEOBOANIZATIOK   OF  THE   HARTLAIfD  ACADBHT  OF  8CIENCB8. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Baltimore,  has  re- 
cently been  reorganized,  and  promises  to  assume  a  prominent 
position  among  sister  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
germ  of  this  society  was  started  in  the  year  1819  in  the  form 
of  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  was  in- 
coriiorated  on  the  16th  of  February,  1862,  as  "The  American 
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AcBdemy  of  Science  and  Literetnre."  lu  1834  a  bailding 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  library  and  collectioDH  of  the  society,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  all  operations  were  suspended  until  183d,  when 
the  Academy  was  again  revived.  The  first  and  only  volume 
of 'Transactions  "was  published  in  1837.  The  Academy  was 
dissolved  iu  1844,  and  the  books  and  collectioos  were  dis- 
tnbuted  among  its  membei'S. 

On  the  Tth  of  May,  I6fi6,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
eatablished  a  Committee  on  Natural  History,  and  in  1836 
the  American  Academy  waa  again  organized  by  tfae  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Tyson  as  pres- 
ident. On  the  l&th  of  March,  1867,  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained,  uuder  the  title  of  "The  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences."  In  1873  the  Academy  obtained  the  lease  of  a 
lot  of  ground  on  Mulberry  Street  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  on  which  is  now  being  erected  a  comraodions 
building  for  a  museum  and  hall.  The  meetings  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  now  held  regularly,  and  many  interesting  commn- 
nioations  are  presented  from  time  to  time,  together  ^rith  on- 
merous  specimens  of  natural  history  and  ethnology,  as  well 
as  rare  and  valuable  scientific  publications.  The  present 
president  is  Professor  Philip  R.Uhler;  Rev.John  G.  Hurris 
is  vice-president,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Dalrymple  corre- 
sponding secretary.  


BOTANICAL  CONSERVATOKT   OF  THE   MARTLAND   ACADBHT   OF 

SCIENCES. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  proposes  to  establish 
ft  botanical  conservatory  at  Bruid  Hill  Purk  as  soon  as  the 
sum  of  $60,000  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the 
members,  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  has  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  model  for  imitation. 

SOUTHERN   HISTORICAL  BOCIBTTi 

A  society  has  been  stoited  in  the  South,  under  the  name 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  having  special  reference 
to  securing  materials  towai'd  a  history  of  the  events  of  the 
late  war,  all  printed  matter  procurable  having  been  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  while  a  vast  amount  of  manuscript 
has  also  been  received.     One  gentleman  has  furnished  a  his- 
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tory  of  the  army  corps  of  Northern  Virginia,  of  one  thou- 
aaud  pages,  while  General  S.  D.  Lee  has  sapplied  bis  order- 
books  of  the  Ai-niy  of  Tennessee.  A  contract  has  l>een  made 
with  Trumbull  Brothers,  of  Baltimore,  to  make  the  Southern 
Magazine  the  oi^an  of  the  society,  and  they  are  to  publish 
twenty  pages  monthly  free  of  cost 

ANNUAL  BKPOBT  OF  TUB   LIBRARY  OF  CONQREBS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congi-esa  presents  a 
gratifying  picture  of  the  growth  of  this  great  national  estab- 
lishment, an  enumeration  on  the  1st  of  December,  1873,  ex- 
hibiting an  aggregate  of  266,762  volumes,  with  about  48,000 
pamphletfk  The  increase  during  the  year  amounted  to  12,407 
books  and  6436  pamphlets.  The  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  by  purchase,  by  copyright,  and  by  deposits  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institntion. 

Shortly  alter  the  fire  which  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
Smithsonian  building  an  aiTangement  was  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  its  library  to  that  at  the  Capitol,  and  since  then  the 
additions,  as  received,  are  turned  over  to  that  establishment. 

Mr.  Spofibrd,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  calls  attention  to 
the  argent  need  for  additional  accommodations  for  the  books, 
and  hopes  that  measures  may  be  initiated  at  the  pi-esent  ses- 
sion for  the  constraction  of  a  bnilding  sufficiently  capacious 
to  permit  the  proper  ari-angemunt  of  a  million  volumes. 

BBCBNT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  TBB   SMmiBONIAN  IKSTITUTION. 

Among  the  earlier  subjects  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  the  deficiency  of  systematic  or 
monographic  treatises  bearing  upon  the  natural  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  measures  have  been  taken  by  it  from 
time  to  time  to  i-emedy  this  difBcnIty.  At  various  intervals 
circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  Institution  inviting  contri- 
butions of  collections  of  a  specific  character,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  material  thus  obtained  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  eminent  specialists,  and  that  their  reports  would  be 
published,  with  suitable  illustrations,  and  that  to  the  account 
of  each  should  be  added  the  list  of  the  localities  and  donors. 
This  promise  has  been  well  realized,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  every  complete 
monograph  of  any  extended  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
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as  rGpre§ented  in  the  United  States  that  has  been  published 
within  tht)  last  twenty  years  in  this  country  is  more  or  less 
due  to  the  efforts  of  this  establish metit.  Among  the  sub- 
jects thus  provided  for  oaay  be  mentioned  memoirs  npon  the 
mammals,  the  birdB,theserpentB,tbe  Western  fishes;  aamer- 
ous  oi'ders  of  insects,  as  the  Lepidoptera,  Coleopters,  Orthop- 
tern,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  etc. ;  the  fresh-water  and  land 
mollusbs,  etc 

la  botany  there  have  appeared  tbe  very  costly  and  elab- 
orate memoirs  on  the  marine  algn,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Dnblin, 
aod  OH  the  fresh-water  algte,  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  to  what  has  actnally  been  published,  others  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  will  sood  make  their 
appearance. 

Of  the  series  referred  to  two  worlcs  have  jnst  appeared, 
one  by  Mr.  George  W.  Tyron,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  tbe 
Strepotnatid€B,  or  the  American  melanians,  a  gronp  of  fresh- 
water shells  occnrring  in  great  variety  and  abundance  in 
American  waters.  This  forms  a  well-printed  volume  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  pages,  with  over  eight  hundred  wood-cats, 
representing  all  the  species  known  to  Mr.  Tryon  at  the  time 
of  his  memoir,  and  conatitating  the  fourth  and  final  part  of 
the  series  of  the  Land  and  fVeshrioaUr  SAelh  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  preceding  portions  of  thu  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Temple  Prime,  Mr.  William  Q,  Binoey,  Mr.  Thomas  Bland, 
and  Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

Another  recent  publication  of  the  Institution  is  the  third 
part  of  the  Monographs  of  North  American  Diptera,  by  Bar- 
on R.  Oaten sacken  and  Dr.  H.  Loew.  The  fourth  pait  was 
published  several  years  ago. 

OBSNAMCB   BITRBAU  BEPOBT  OH  BMAU.  ABKS,  ETC: 

The  report  of  the  Ordnance  Bnrean  for  tbe  year  1873  is  a 
valuable  document,  especially  interesting  as  containing  the 
report  of  the  board  of  officers  appointed  to  investigate  the 
different  patterns  of  breech-loading  muskets  and  carbines  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  All  the  varioo* 
weapons  submitted  to  tfaem  are  figured  in  detail  Aboot 
one  hundred  different  American'  arms  and  a  number  of  A>^ 
eign,  including  the  Chassepot,  the  needle-gnn,  the  Martine- 
Henry,  and  others,  were  considered.     After  a  very  careful 
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BerieB  of  experiments,  tbe  board  came  decidedly  to  tbe  con> 
olusion  that  the  present  Springfield  gun,  of  all  tfaoHe  exam- 
ined by  them,  is  really  the  best  adapted  to  the  military -Berv- 
ice,  and  they  accordingly  recommend  that  this  be  adopted. 

The  Elliot  breech-loading  carbine  is  recommended  for 
monntaia  aervice ;  and  of  the  several  calibres  of  barrels 
bronght  forward,  that  of  0.46  of  an  inch  van  preferred  as 
having  more  advantages  than  any  other.  This  was  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  approved  by 
him.  It  -was  also  advised  that  the  barrels  of  the  inuakets 
and  carbines  be  browned. 

UNITBD   BTATBB    DSFARTUEMTAL  CENTENNIAL  BOABD. 

The  President  some  time  ago  directed  the  beads  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  government,  at  Washington,  to 
name  for  approval  an  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take 
chaise  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  part  of  the  government  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  and  this  having  been  done,  the  composition  of 
the  board  has  been  announced  as  consisting  of  Hon.  R.  W. 
Tayler,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasory  Department ;  Colonel  S.  C.  Lyford,  for  the  War 
Department ;  Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  for  the  Navy ; 
General  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  for  the  Interior;  Dr.  Charles  T. 
M'Donald,  for  the  Post-office  Department;  William  Saun- 
dem,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  Professor  S. 
F.  Baii-d,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  board,  of 
which  Colonel  Lyford  has  been  named  as  chairman,  will 
probably  be  intrusted  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  books,  maps  and  charts,  photographs,  models  of 
machinery,  of  military  and  naval  implements,  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  prodncta,  and  all  other  objects  ittusti'ating 
the  operations  and  work  of  the  government, 

ABDmONS  TO  THE  SATIONAL  HEBBABIUH  IN   1874. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.Vasey,  curator  of  the  Her- 
barium of  the  Agricnltnral  Department,  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agricnltnre,  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
collections  of  that  depaitment  in  1874  consisted  of  a  large 
series  of  plants  brought  in  by  the  expeditions  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler  and  Professor  Hayden,  and  transmitted  to  it  by  tbe 
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Smitheonian  lostitation,  which  also  famished  a  cotlectioo  of 
about  eight  hundi-ed  Bpeoies  obtained  from  Dr.  Brende,  of 
Illiaoie,  a  collection  of  plants  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  on 
the  YellowBtone  expedition  under  General  Stanley,  and  oue 
hundred  and  six  boxes,  embracing  handreds  of  specimens  of 
models  of  German  fuiigL  Numerous  other  siraihir  contribu- 
tions were  also  received,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
series  of  the  mosses  of  Central  Europe,  from  Mr.  Paul  Reinsch. 
Such  of  these  specimens  as  were  wanting  in  the  herbariam 
of  the  department  have  been  placed  in  it,  and  the  remainder 
constitute  a  stock  set  aside  for  transmission  to  various  es- 
tablishments in  America  and  Europe,  including  the  leading 
herbaria.  


EtTEOPBAK  SATAKS  IN   AUEKICAS  INBTlTUnONS, 

Professor  Proctor  writes  to  Tia  Academy  in  reference  to 
the  policy  of  the  importation  by  America  of  European  savanfi 
as  professors  in  colleges,  directors  of  observatories,  etc.,  and 
remarks  that,  at  all  the  chief  centi'es  of  scientific  culture, 
whether  in  New  England,  the  Middle,  or  Western  States,  he 
found  the  genei-al  sentiment  favorable  to  such  action.  He, 
however,  states  that  while  at  the  college  of  his  adoption  such 
person  meets  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  is  regarded  with 
special  pride  (as  was  the  case  with  Agaiisiz),  elsewhere  he  is 
looked  upon  with  Jealonsy,  especially  among  those  best  able 
to  weigh  the  meritH  of  American  science.  He  thinks  that  it 
is  only  among  the  leas  well-informed  Americans  that  the 
qualities  of  the  American  leadei-s  in  scientific  research  are 
undervalued,  and  this  merely  because  short-oominge  are  im- 
agined which  have  no  i-eal  existence.  He  remarks  that  the 
Americans  who  are  best  able  to  judge  know  that  the  elab- 
orateness of  European  scientific  training  is  less  effective  than 
their  own  more  pi'actical  system ;  and  they  consider  it  unfair 
that  the  claims  of  their  best  men  should  be  overlooked  in  fa- 
vor of  strangers. — 13  A,Augttst  1,1874, 124. 

SALE    OF    DK.   TROOST's    CABINET    OF    HiyEBALS    AND    AN- 
TIQUITIES. 

The  offer  for  sale  of  the  celebrated  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
antiquities  belonging  to  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nashville, Tennessee, 
was  some  time  ago  announced.     We  now  learn  that  this 
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has  been  purchased,  for  the  etum  of  t20,000,  by  tlie  trnetees 
of  the  Public  Library  in  the  city  of  Xioaisville.  This  coUeo- 
tion,  accoi'dicg  to  the  Amo'icaji  Jotimal  of  Science,  cootaina 
13,562  BpccimcDH  in  mineralogy,  2815  organic  remains,  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  rock  Hpecimeati,  besides  a  considerable 
collection  of  modem  shells  and  some  arcbieological  speci- 
mens. The  mineralogi4.'al  collection  is  catalogued  and  mi- 
nutely described  in  two  large  manuscript  volumes. — 4  D, 
Oc(o6er,  1874, 319.  

PBOPOSED   CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  BTJBNTIFIC  INBTITUTIOHa. 

Mr.  R&uia,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Aiiademy  of 
Sciences  of  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  proposes  to  publish  a  cat- 
alogue of  all  scientific  institutions  of  whatever  character, 
whether  academies,  societies,  observatories,  niiiversities,  mu- 
seums, etc  He  desires  to  obtain  information  on  the  follow- 
ing points :  1.  Title  of  the  establishment.  2.  Date  of  founda- 
tion, creation,  etc  S.  Its  aim.  4.  Titles  of  the  directorate. 
S.  Sent  of  the  institution,  with  its  exact  address.  6.  Meet- 
ings, prizes,  etc  7.  Does  the  establishment  possess  a  library, 
archives,  museum,  cabinet  of  medals  or  antiquities,  observa- 
tories, labo'ratoneB ?  8.  Publications:  number  and  nature 
(bulletin,  reviews,  annals,  or  memoira) ;  number  of  volumes 
published  from  the  commencement ;  the  easiest  way  of  pro- 
cnring  these  publications,  whether  by  purchase  or  exchange. 
9.  All  other  useful  information  not  comprised  in  the  preced- 
ing questions.  We  truft  th:it  our  American  establishmenta 
will  not  fail  .to  respond  to  this  request  as  fully  as  they  can, 
so  that  they  may  be  properly  represented  in  the  new  work. 
—12  A,  September  17,1874,407. 

KEPOBT   OF  THE   ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OF  LOMDOK. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, presented  on  the  2fith  of  April,  1874,  makes  a  very  sat- 
isfactory exhibit  on  the  part  of  this  institution,  which  is  al- 
most as  well  known  in  America  as  in  Europe.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  society  itself  carries  on  operations 
precisely  like  those  of  ordinary  scientific  institutions;  name- 
ly, with  officers  and  members  of  various  grades,  holding  reg- 
ular meetings,  and  publishing  reports  of  its  transactions.  Its 
reports,  however,  are  pre-eminent  for  their  scientific  Eoologic- 
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al  valne,  and  for  the  extoot  and  beanty  of  their  illustrations, 
tar  exceeding  in  this  respeet  all  other  serials  of  the  same 
general  character. 

There  is  also  a  very  fine  library  connected  with  the  soci- 
ety, and  there  was  formerly  a  inuBeum  of  prepared  specimens. 
This,  however,  was  transferred  to  the  British  Museam.  Its 
Eoological  gardeoH,  which  it  still  retains,  are  in  Regent's  Park, 
and  it  is  to  their  present  condition  that  we  now  take  occasion 
to  refer  more  paiticularly.  A  strong  enconragemeot  to  the 
establishment  of  snch  institntions  in  onr  own  lai^er  cities 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
amounted  to  no  less  than  186,000.  In  addition  to  thia  sum, 
the  receipts  from  memherehips  and  from  the  sales  of  pnbli- 
cations,  etc.,  brought  the  total  income  up  to  aboat  tl40,OOOL 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  gardens  during  the  year  was 
718,000.  The  living  animals  in  the  collection  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1878,  consisted  of  592  quadrupeds,  1S29  birds,  and 
266  reptiles — total,  2187,  The  total  number  of  additiooB  to 
the  menagerie  during  the  year  amounted  to  1414. 

ANNUAL  BETUBH  OV  THE  BBITISH   lEDSEUU. 

The  annual  return  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  financial 
year  ending  March  31,  1874,  has  jnet  been  published,  and 
constitutes  a  document  of  much  interest.  We  are  informed 
that  the  nnmber  of  visitors  during  the  year  1873  amonnted 
to  576,000,  an  aggregate  exceeded  only  by  the  number  in 
1860.  The  additions  to  the  library  amounted  to  66,034,  ol 
which  33,744  were  distinct  works.  The  nnmber  of  stampa 
impressed  on  articles  amouDted  to  216,228. 

Among  the  moat  important  accessions  to  the  library  daring 
the  year  are — first,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  "  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  dated  1603,  In  folio,  commonly  called 
the  Hampton-Court  Book;  second,  a  copy,  believed  to  be 
nniqne,  of  the  original  edition  of  Tyndale*s  "  Exposition  of  the 
fyrste  Epistle  of  Seynt  John,"  printed  abroad,  and  issncd  in 
September,  1631,  while  Tyndale  was  at  Antwerp;  third,  a 
series  of  early  English  books,  including  "  England's  Helieon," 
1600;  Robert  Chester's  poem,  "The  Annals  of  Great  Brit- 
taine,"  otherwise  entitled  "Lore's  Martyr,"  1611 ;  a  poem 
by  John  Weever  on  the  "Life  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,"  1601 ;  besides  22S  black-letter  English  ballada  print- 
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cd  in  the  reigos  of  Charles  11.,  JameB  IT,,  and  William  IH, 
forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Roxburgh,  Bagford,  and 
other  collections  already  in  the  Maeeura  ;  fourth,  a  selection 
ofltnguistto  books,  chiefly  from  the  library  of  Burgawd  dea 
MaretB,  comprising  works  in  the  Basque  language,  in  the  pa- 
tois dialects  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  Breton  and  other 
Celtic  langai^es ;  fifth,  several  hundred  additional  RuBsiao 
works  of  great  value ;  si^tth,  a  colleution  of  Indo-Portugnese 
works,  printed  at  Goa;  and,  seventh,  a  lar^e  number  of  Chi- 
nese classical  and  historical  works. 

The  department  of  njanuscripts  during  the  year  has 
been  increased  by  4416  pieces,  of  which  304ft  are  charters. 
A  long  list  is  given  In  the  return  of  manuscripts  of  special 
interest. 

The  Oriental  department  has  been  considerably  enriched, 
especially  in  the  JapsQese  section. 

In  the  Museum,  the  additions  to  the  department  of  antiqai- 
ties  have  been  extensive;  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  British, 
and  mediieval,  as  also  the  Slade  and  Christy  collections.  The 
Christy  collection  is  especially  rich  in  Ameiican  antiquities. 
The  accessions  to  the  department  of  coins  and  medals 
amounted  to  160S  pieces,  the  greater  part  of  them  mediieval 
and  modern. 

In  the  department  of  natural  history  the  additions  amount- 
ed to  30,424,  of  which  10,644  have  been  i-egistei-ed  in  the  sec- 
tion of  zoology,  1 8,501  in  that  of  geology,  and  1 3,097  in  that 
of  mineralogy.  The  collections  are  announced  as  being  in 
very  good  condition,  although  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms 
has  prevented  the  exhibition  to  the  public  of  any  consider- 
able portion.  Of  the  zoological  specimens  enumerated,  331 
are  mammals,  4359  birds,  268  reptiles,  and  1014  fishes,  the 
remainder  being  invertebrates.  Among  these  the  interesting 
novelties  are  too  nnmerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

The  botanical  department  has  also  received  its  share  of 
additions,  although  their  precise  number  is  not  indicated. 

To  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings  there  have  been 
added  during  the  year  10,015  pieces,  of  which  about  2000 
were  presented,  and  the  remainder  purehased. 

The  British  Museum,  as  is  well  known,  receives  large  ap- 
propriations annually, amounting  usually  to  about  i;i20,000, 
or  $600,000,  for  the  purchase  of  articles,  and  for  the  expenses 
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of  their  aiTangement  and  preservation.  It  is  the  onlyestab- 
lUhment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  has  eufficient  funds  to 
purchase  whatever  is  considered  of  moment,  and  ite  growth 
is  conseqnently  steady  and  rapid.  As  &r  as  natural  history 
is  concerned,  the  only  institution  in  the  United  States  that 
GO uld.com pete  with  it,  as  regards  the  same  means  of  increase, 
was  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  under  Professor  Agassis's  direction,  and  the 
two  museums  were  not  unfrcquently  simultaneous  bidders 
for  sjme  specially  desirable  article  or  collectiou. 

NEW   PHYSICAL  LABOEATOBY  AT  OXFOBD. 

Nature  givee  a  very  complete  description  of  the  magnifi- 
cent new  physical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
£ngland,  which  was,  ou  the  leth  of  June,  formally  presented 
to  the  university  by  the  Chancellor.  The  building  has  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  J.  Clerk  Max- 
well, and  contains  many  evidences  ofhis  genius, both  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  in  the  apparatus  installed 
therein.  The  external  walls  are  two  feet  thick ;  the  founda- 
tions being  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  The  building  con- 
sists principally  of  three  floors,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
filly-nine  feet  in  height,  and  contains  twenty-six  large  rooms 
and  numerous  apartments,  each  specially  adapted  and  de- 
voted to  experiments  in  certain  departments  of  physical  sci- 
ence. In  the  magnetic  room  is  placed  the  great  electro-dr- 
namometer  of  the  British  Association.  The  room  used  for 
the  experiments  in  heat  at  present  contains  an  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Pi-ofessor  Maxwell  for  determining  the  viscosity  of 
air.  The  galvanic  battery  is  connected  by  properly  insulated 
wires  with  the  lecture-room  and  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. The  battery  which  will  be  employed  is,  of  coHrse,  in  a 
room  fitted  expressly  thereto,  and  is  of  the  style  known  as 
Sir  William  Thomson's  tray  battery.  The  lecture-room  will 
afford  accommodation  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  stn< 
dents,  the  seats  for  the  class  rising  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degi-ees,  and  three  doors  providing  sufiicient  means  of  egress 
for  the  audience.  In  the  room  allotted  to  experiments  in 
electricity  of  high  tension  an  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  air  of  the  room  dry.     This  consists  of  a  heated  cop- 
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per  roller,  over  which  paEses  an  endless  band  of  flannel.  The 
roller  is  heated  by  means  of  gas-lights  within  it,  which,  being 
conslanily  burning,  cause  eveiy  part  of  the  flannel  to  become 
hot.  The  vapor  which  arises  from  the  heated  flannel  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  current  of  air  which  suppiies  the  burners  in- 
side the  roller.  The  flannel,  when  thus  dried  and  cooled, 
passes  into  the  open  air  of  the  room,  where  it  again  nbsorbs 
moisture,  and  thus  the  air  of  the  room  becomes  so  dry  that 
the  electrical  instruments  are  pieserved  in  a  highly  insulat- 
ing condition.  Tlie  electricity  passes  from  the  electrical  ma- 
chine to  the  table  in  the  lectni'e-room  by  insulated  wires 
connected  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine.  The 
highest  room  in  the  building  occupies  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tower,  its  floor  being  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  this  room  will  he  placed  a  Bnnsen's  water-pump, 
the  water  fi-om  which  will  thus  have  a  vertical  fall  of  con- 
siderably more  than  fifty  fett-.  This  pump  will  be  used  to 
exhaust  a  large  receiver,  from  which  pipes  will  communicate 
with  the  different  rooms;  so  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  exbnnst 
the  air  from  any  vessel,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
it  with  one  of  these  pipes,  and  tttm  on  a  vaetium.  For  a 
more  peH'evt  exhaustion  the  Spengel  or  other  air-pump  can 
be  employed.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  will  be  fixed  a  wood- 
en mast,  carrying  a  pointed  metal  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting atmospherio  electricity.  Among  the  apparatus  kept 
in  the  laboratory  may  be  mentioned  the  original  British  As- 
sociation units  of  electrical  resistance, — 12A,X.,  140. 


A  specially  interesting  feature  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast  consisted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  and 
apparatus  brought  before  the  association  at  its  various  ses- 
sions. In  these  were  to  be  found  several  microscopes  for  the 
display  of  histological  preparations  and  other  objects.  These 
articles  were  all  suitably  arranged  in  the  anatomical  museum 
of  Queen's  College,  the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R  Ray  Lankester.  A  similar  plan  might  be  adopted, 
with  great  advantage,  by  the  American  Association  at  its  fut- 
ure meetings. 
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The  forty-fourth  meeting  of  tlie  British  Aasociation  com- 
meaced  Angnet  20th  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  continued  uuiil 
the  26th.  The  attendance  was  about  equal  to  the  average, 
and  maoy  intereBting  papers  were  presented.  The  next  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Bristol,  beginning  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  of  Angnst,  1875.  Sir  Jobu  Hawkxhaw  was  elected  pres- 
ident ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  local  secre- 
tariea.  The  meeting  for  187«  is  to  be  in  Glasgow. — 15  A, 
August  29,  1874,  287.  


;iETT   OF  GHKAT  BRtTAIK. 

London  Nature  contains  the  annouucenient  of  the  f 
tion  of  a  Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  persons  de- 
sirous of  joining  it  being  invited  to  make  application  at  tbe 
office  of  the  ChemiccU  Neaa.  This  society,  we  presniDe,  is 
intended  to  pi-osecute  investigations  into  the  so-called  epirit- 
ualistic  manifestations  of  which  Mr.  Crookes  makes  mention 
in  tbe  January  number  of  the  Qitarterly  Journal  of  St^enea. 


THE   UANCHESTER  AQUASICK. 

Mr.  W.  Saville  Eent,  late  superintending  naturalist  of  tbe 
Brighton  Aquarium,  has  been  appointed  to  the  control  of  tbe 
new  aquarium  at  Manchester.  This  has  been  constructed 
according  to  Mr.  Kent's  special  ideas  on  tbe  subject,  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  decided  success.  The  tank  frontage 
is  no  less  than  750  feet,  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  any 
aqnarium  yet  constructed. 

Some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  in 
cities  of  the  size  of  Manchester,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  10,000  visitors  were  registered  during  the  first  week 
of  tbe  opening. — 12  A,  June,  1674, 93. 


TBE  FBXMCH  UOBEtrU  OF  PBTSICAL  AlO)  UXCBAHICAL  SCIBNCK. 

The  establishment  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers owes  its  origin  to  tbe  iUustrious  Vaucanson,  inspector 
of  factories  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  and  this  magnificent 
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eduoatioDal  establishment  furnishes  some  details  interesting 
to  those  in  this  country  who  have  to  teach  the  ezperimental 
and  mechanical  sciences.  The  total  number  of  professors 
employed  by  the  Conservatoire  is  fonrteen,  and  the  smallest 
number  of  lectures  given  annaally  by  any  one  professor  is 
forty;  the  number  of  persons  who  attend  each  lecture  is 
abont  240.  Originally  intended  as  a  collection  of  machines, 
instruments,  and  tools  for  the  instruction  of  woikmcn,  it  was 
subsequently  anthorised  to  extend  its  sphere  to  all  works  of 
art  and  science.  The  system  of  lectures  now  carried  on  be- 
gan in  1620,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  decree  of  the  previous 
year.  Up  to  that  time  instruction  had  been  given  only  by 
sight,  as  it  were,  by  allowing  the  public  almost  free  access  to 
the  immense  collection  of  machines,  models,  tools,  drawings, 
books,  etc  The  instruction  is  free  to  all,  without  any  con- 
dition for  admission  or  any  examination.  To  the  honor  of 
the  workmen,  who  form  s  large  majority  of  the  200,000  at- 
tendants on  the  lectures,  it  must  be  said  that  a  more  attentive 
audience  can  not  be  found.  Xever  does  the  slightest  disor- 
der arise;  and  even  during  the  unhappy  events  attending 
the  recent  Franco-German  war  the  Conservatoire  was  always 
respected,  and  underwent  no  disturbance  or  invasion. 

FBIZB  FOB  AN  ES6AT   ON  TUB   HABDHESS  AKD  FBIABILFTT 
07  STEEL 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  has  offered  a  prize  of 
tZOO,  payable  July,  18V6,  for  the  best  essay  recording  exper- 
iments as  to  whether  changes  in  the  hardness  and  friability 
of  steel  are  due  to  chemical  or  physical  causes,  or  both.  Pa- 
pers, in  German,  Latin,  English,  or  French,  are  to  be  sent  ia 
before  March,  181^—12A,Aitfftt$t  27, 18H,  344. 


UBBTIHG    OF   THB    FBENCH    ASSOCIATION   FOK   THE    ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF  eClBNCE. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Seienoe 
held  its  session  for  the  present  year  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  British  Association,  and  a  little  later  than  the  corre- 
sponding body  of  savans  in  the  United  States,  commencing 
on  the  20th  of  August,  and  closing  on  the  87th.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  Wurtz,  and  maintained  its  interest 
throughout.  The  meeting  was  very  full,  and  a  large  number 
Co 
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of  intereBting  papers  were  preRented,  very  few,  however,  by 
&nj  foreign  visitora.  A»  usual  oa  such  occasions,  nnmeroafl 
excui'sions  were  planned  and  executed  having  for  their  object 
ihe  investigation  of  geological  or  ethnological  facts,  the  ex- 
amination of  manufactures,  etc.  The  meeting  is  to  be  at 
Nantes  nest  year,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Fayc,  of 
the  Institute.— 8  S,  Avgtat  29, 1 874, 193. 

THE  "aUKBICAN   SOCIBTy"  OF  PARIS. 

In  1857  an  "  American  Society  "  was  established  in  Parii", 
of  which,  at  present,  M.  Edwai'd  Madier  do  Afontjan  is  presi- 
dent and  M,  Emile  Boumouf  secretary.  Those  especially 
interested  in  starting  it  were  Messrs.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
Leon  de  Rosny,  and  Alfred  Maury.  The  special  objects  of 
the  society,  according  to  a  circular,  are  the  publication  of 
ccitaiu  works  of  Mr.  Aubin,  having  pailicular  reference  to 
Mexican  hieroglyphics;  the  preseutntion  of  dictionaries  and 
grammars  in  the  native  languages  of  America )  the  establish- 
meutB  of  chairs  of  linguistics  in  Europe,  for  the  service  of 
those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  stady 
of  America,  and  furnishing  the  means  to  students;  and  the 
creation  of  four  museums  in  the  outsliirts  of  Paris,  similar  to 
that  of  Saint  Germain,  and  under  the  auspices  of  such  mu- 
nicipalities as  may  encourage  the  idea ;  to  consist,  fret,  of  a 
Mexican  mnseum;  second,  a  Peruvian  and  South  American 
museum ;  third,  a  museum  of  the  Ethnography  of  Korth 
America ;  and,  fourth,  a  museum  of  the  Antilles. 

The  payment  of  two  hundred  fi'ancs  in  one  sum  wilt  con- 
stitute any  person  a  founder;  while  "titularies"  are  to  pay, 
annually,  a  subscription  of  twenty  francs;  or,  once  for  all, 
one  hundred  francs.  Members  of  all  classes  will  receive, 
without  charge,  the  Annuai  of  the  society. 

At  present  there  are  four  honorary  members,  forty-six  titu- 
lar members,  and  seventeen  corresponding  members.  In  the 
whole  series,  however,  there  appears  to  be  but  ojie  member 
from  America — namely,  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  The  society,  bo  far,  does  not  seem  to 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  publications,  these 
consisting  of  an  Annual,  in  two  volumes,  and  a  reprint  of  a 
letter  of  Colnmbusi,  published  in  1865. 
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A.  HBW  OBBBBVATOItT. 

A  new  observatory  w  to  be  commenced  at  once  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Strnsburg,  of  which  Dr.  Win- 
iiecke  will  be  the  director.  A  refracting  telescope  of  eight- 
een inches'  aperture  baa  been  ordered.  Another  new  observ- 
atory has  been  founded  at  Vienna,  which  will  be  provided 
with  the  most  approved  instruments.  Littrow,  the  director 
of  the  present  institution  in  that  city,  publishes  an  intereet- 
ing  history  of  the  old  observatory,  and  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  it  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

UARimiB  UETBOBOLOeT  W  QEBHAKT. 

The  newly  established  office  for  maritime  meteorology  in 
Germany  has  been  organized  by  placing  Von  Freeden  at  the 
head  of  it.  Von  Freeden  has  for  the  past  seven  years  been 
director  of  the  Naval  Institution  at  Hamburg;  and  his  long 
experience  and  well-known  zeal  are  the  best  possible  aeHur- 
ances  of  the  success  of  th»  new  and  highly  impoi'tant  office 
in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

PBIZK  ESSAY  OV  TBB   COPSNBAOBK  ACADBHY   OF  SaENCBB. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Copenhagen  announces  the 
subject  for  a  prize  essay,  to  be  addressed  to  it  through'  its 
secretary  by  the  end  of  October,  1875.  It  desires  a  memoir 
that  shall  collect  in  chronological  order  the  various  deter- 
minations of  constant  quantities  that  have  been  used  in  spher- 
ical and  theoretical  astronomy  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  submit  to  any  critical  discussion  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  various  constants, bnt  simply  to  give  them  in  as 
complete  a  manner  as  posnible.  Special  researches  respect- 
ing the  proper  motions  of  stars  and  parallaxes  of  stars  will 
be  excluded,  as  also  will  be  those  relating  to  the  satellites  of 
the  exterior  planets,  and  the  elements  of  orbits  of  comets.  It 
is  desired  principally  to  obtain  a  complete  collection  of  those 
numbers  that  have  served  as  the  basis  of  earlier  astronomical 
researches.  The  memoir  may  be  written  in  Tjatin,  French, 
German,  Swedish,  or  English ;  and  the  medal  to  be  awarded 
will  be  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  320  Danish  crowns. — Aetron, 
Jfachrichten,  LXXXIV.,  47. 
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A  German  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Anthropology 
for  East  Asia  has  completed  its  first  year  of  existence.  Its 
bead-qnartei-s  is  at  Tokio,  in  Japan,  and  it  nnmbers  fifty-two 
members — vis.,  twenty  in  Tokio,  twenty-ttiree  in  Yokohama, 
seven  in  Hiogo,  and  two  in  Singapore.  The  Gennan  Minis- 
ter for  Japan  is  its  president,  and  Dr.  Milller  vice-president. 
It  has  already  published  a  volume  of  prooeedingBjContuDiag 
mach  interesting  matter  on  the  subjects  for  the  furthenuioe 
of  the  study  of  which  it  was  founded. 

INTBBNATIONAI.  BXFOSITIOir  IN  CHILS. 

An  international  e^iposition  is  to  be  opened  at  Santiagt^ 
Chile,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  IB76,  and  the  articles 
designed  for  exhibition  are  to  be  arranged  in  four  sectitMis. 
First,  natural  products  in  the  crude  state ;  second,  machin- 
ery; third,  mannfactnred  articles;  fourth,  fine  arts.  A  spe- 
cial section  is  to  be  devoted  to  public  instruction.  Applica- 
tions for  space  must  reach  Santiago  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1875.  

AID  TO  IITVEanGATI0N8  IN  AGEICDLTCBAI.  SaENCB. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  aid  to  scientific  iDvestigations 
has  been  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  the  grant  of  £100  to  Professor  De  Bary,  formerly  of  the 
University  at  Halle,  and  now  of  the  UniTersity  of  Strasbni^, 
for  a  new  series  of  investigations  npon  the  natnre  of  potato 
disease.  Professor  De  Bary  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  prize 
of  £100  fi'om  Lord  Cathcart  for  investigations  npon  tins  sub- 
ject. His  work  in  this  line  of  research  has  extended  through 
a  number  of  years,  and  is  of  great  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical value.  

FBSNCH  XMCOCBAGEUBNT  TO  BAIXOOS  ASCENTS. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  voted  to  M.  De  Fonvielle  a  snm  of  money,  to  encourage 
him  to  recorameoce  his  conrse  of  Eystematic  balloon  aacent& 
De  Fonvielle  intends  to  study  the  direction  which  it  is  posu- 
ble  to  give  to  a  balloon  by  varying  the  altitude,  in  order  to 
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tate  advantage  ofseTeral  directions  of  wind.  It  is  not  known 
yet  whether  be  will  practice  bis  method  for  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope or  in  America. — 12^,  X.,  10. 

LADT  ITATHKIUTICIANB. 

Hie  instanceB  of  able  mathematicians  among  ladies  are  so 
rare  that  considerable  interest  attaches  to  a  letter  from  MUs 
CbriBtine  Chart,  of  Oakland,  California,  recently  published  in 
the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine, 
and  dealing  with  a  problem  which  many  years  since  excited 
some  attention  in  Great  Britain.  The  anthor  of  the  present 
solution  has  submitted  it  to  Professor  Sylvester,  and  very 
modestly  remarks  that  since  the  direct  sotntioD  was,  after  a 
long  discnssion,  concluded  to  be  impossible,  and  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  that  any  person  has  offered  a  satisfactory 
one  during  the  past  twenty  years,  she  gives  her  own,  think- 
ing that  every  mistake  cleared  up  in  science  is  a  step  toward 
truth.  The  problem  may  be  stated  thus :  In  a  given  trian- 
gle two  angles  are  bisected,  and  the  included  bisecting  lines 
are  found  to  be  equal :  required  to  prove  that  the  angles  bi- 
sected are  also  equal.  The  solution  of  this  problem  offered 
by  Miss  Chart  is  acknowledged  by  Professor  Sylvester  to  bo 
thoroughly  sound.— Y  A,  1874,  XLTTI.,  362. 

TUB   USE   OF  THE  DIVINIKO  -  BOD. 

Messrs.  Pass&  Towney,  of  Bristol,  England,  communicated 
to  tho  Naturalists'  Society  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  by  them  into  the  curious  superstition  attending  the  use 
of  the  divining-rod.  As  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  by  no 
means  obsolete  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  state  that  Messrs.  Pass  &  Towney  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  attendance  of  two  reputed  operatoi-s,  and  both 
expressed  themselves  willing  and  able  to  find  the  money 
which  the  authors  were  to  conceal.  The  conjurors  main- 
tained that  the  instrument  was  available  not  only  in  the  field 
but  in  the  mine,  and  that  by  it  they  could  detect  metal 
wherever  placed.  An  English  shilling  being  placed  under  one 
of  a  series  of  objects,  such  as  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  lying  on 
the  floor,  the  master  of  the  divining-rod,  or  "  dowsing  fork," 
guaranteed  to  find  it  ifthere  were  no  disturbing  causes.  When 
asked  what  the  latter  might  he,  he  said  springs  of  water  or 
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mioeralB  noder  the  hoase.  He  iras,  therefore,  first  of  aU  txi 
explore  the  room  as  a  prelimiuary  matter,  aad  ascertain  that 
there  were  no  indications  of  water  nor  minerala  under  the 
house.  The  first  attempt  to  discover  the  location  of  the  hid- 
den coin  was  sncceaaful,  but  under  such  ci  ream  stances  aa  to 
show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  accident,  and  the  operator  re- 
fused to  repeat  the  experiment  a  second  time,  even  for  a  sov- 
creign.  The  other  diviner,  a  less  expert  person,  seems  to 
have  failed  in  three  successive  cases;  and  when  he  finally 
succeeded,  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  show  the  whole  of 
his  audience,  most  of  whom  were  ignorant  men  and  professed 
converts  to  the  belief  in  the  divining-rod,  that  the  operator 
was  guided  by  no  occult  inflnenccs,  but  was  merely  guessing 
lits  way  along.  It  was  evident,  in  fact,  thai  there  was  no 
mystery  in  the  whole  matter,  and  that  there  is  as  much  de- 
ception in  the  nse  of  the  divining-rod  as  was  ever  practiced 
by  the  medicine-men  of  savage  tnbes.  The  use  of  the  forked 
rod  for  the  purpose  of  finding  minerals,  springs,  and  in  fact 
every  possible  variety  of  desiderata,  seems  to  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages. — /Voe,  JBrittot  Jfat- 
waliaU  Soc,  Nea  Series,  L,  i.,  62.  ' 

LIFB-BAVING  STATIONS  OX  THE  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  important  enterprises  of  the  United  States 
Government,  looking  toward  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  not 
the  least  valuable  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  life-saving 
stations  along  the  coast,  with  a  view  not  only  of  snccoring 
shipwrecked  vessels  and  their  crews,  but  of  communicating 
information  to  insurance  companies  and  revenue-cutters,  and 
thus  securing  more  efficient  aid  when  needed.  A  commission 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  selecting  the  stations, 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  no  distant  day  they  will  be  located 
along  the  entire  coast  at  intervals  of  about  every  twenty-fivo 
miles.  The  present  year  will  witness  the  completion  of  that 
portion  of  the  cordon  extending  from  Cape  Ilattcras  to  Sandy 
Hook;  and,  in  addition  to  the  life -saving  force,  there  will 
probably  be  at  each  station  a  telegraphic  observer,  belong- 
ing to  the  Signal  Service,  having  his  quarters  in  the  building, 
and  whose  duties,  in  addition  to  that  of  reporting  accidents 
or  wrecks,  will  be  to  i-cccive  messages  by  signal  from  pass- 
ing vessels,  and  to  transmit  them  to  any  desired  point ;  also 
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to  coirnnQnicate  Storm  -  signals,  and  to  fiiruish  the  i-egnlur 
weather  dUpatohee  to  the  Signal-ofiBce.  The  scientific  data 
to  be  collected  by  these  parties  will  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, giving  ns  the  means  of  determining  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  meteorology  of  the  sea  and  its  coasts,  and  there- 
by greatly  to  improve  the  storm-sigaal  system. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  observers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
are  only  assigDed  to  duty  after  undergoing  a  rigid  training 
and  severe  examination  at  Washington,  during  which  incom- 
petent persons  are  weeded  out,  and  none  employed  bat  those 
who  are  prompt,  sccnrate,  and  intelligent.  They  are  there- 
fore amply  qualified  to  assist  in  scientific  investigations  of 
any  kind ;  and  among  their  labors  they  witi  probably  render 
help  in  deteiminiiig  facts  with  reference  to  the  fisheries  of 
the  coast,  in  noting  the  arrival  and  depaitui-c  of  schools  of 
fish  at  various  points,  and  thus  communicating  to  tho  fisher- 
men facts  which  they  would  otherwise  gather  only  by  acci- 
dent, if  at  all.  (The  government  of  Norway  keeps  observers 
on  its  coast  with  special  reference  to  the  herring -fishery.) 
Important  informatioa  with  reference  to  mackerel,  herring, 
sword-fish,  menhaden,  or  pogees,  and  other  fish  of  economical 
importance,  will  thus  be  obtained,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
conntiy.  The  general  facts  relating  to  the  migration  of 
birds,  the  occurrence  of  periodical  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  other  points  will  donbtless  also  be  collected  by 
the  office. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Signal  Service  and  its  operations 
generally  to  the  country  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  here, 
as  every  one  is  satisfied  that  the  expcnditares,  however  great 
they  may  be,  are  amply  warranted,  in  view  of  tho  great  im- 
portance of  the  results.  The  estimate  for  the  present  year, 
covering  the  entire  service  of  the  corps,  and  including  the 
new  branch  of  the  coast  life-saving  stations,  is  about  t340,0OO 
^-certainly  a  very  reasonable  outlay  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  within  a  short  time  a  cargo  of  tea  worth  tlOO,000  was 
saved  by  the  timely  information  communicated  from  one  of 
the  coast  stations  already  established,  by  summoning  to  the 
assistance  of  the  crew  relief  vessels  from  a  distance  so  great 
that  they  could  not  otherwise  have  known  of  the  wreck  in 
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AH  BZPBRIHBirr  IX  BOCIOLOOT. 

It  is  iaterestidg  to  place  on  record  the  snccess  of  a  recent 
experiment  of  what  ma^  be  called  practical  eociology,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  experience  of  an  aaeooiation  of  Friends, 
formed  in  Baltimore  ibortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  and  asBisting  impoverisbed  Friends 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  immediate  object  was  to  afford 
physical  relief,  but  as  the  continaance  of  physical  want  caa 
only  be  prevented  by  removing  the  canse,  the  association 
wisely  connected  with  their  beneficence  a  system  of  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  edncation.  Their  pgrtioolar  field  of  op- 
ei-atiouB  was  in  the  mral  districts  of  Western  Korth  Carolina. 
In  1S67  the  asBociation  purchased  a  fiirm  of  two  hundred 
acres,  at  Springfield,  between  Randolph  and  Gnilford  conn- 
ties,  on  which  they  placed,  aa  their  snperin  ten  dent,  an  experi- 
enced and  enterprising  farmer,  and  furnished  him  the  means 
of  teaching  improved  agricultnre,  by  exemplifying  its  proc- 
esses, and  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  farmers  of  that 
region  the  necessary  facilities  for  entering  npon  a  career  of 
improvement. 

The  results  of  this  practically  benevolent  enterprise  hare 
equaled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  association. 
During  the  winter  following  the  purchase  of  the  farm  many 
farmers'  clubs  were  organized,  nearly  four  hundred  subscrib- 
ers to  varions  agricultural  papers  were  obtained,  and  abont 
two  tons  of  clover  seed  were  distribnted  at  cost  In  18Y1 
the  superintendent  reported  that  "the  leaven  is  extending 
from  the  central  ferm  into  very  remote  regions."  Among 
the  evidences  of  this  are  noted  the  gi'eatly  Increased  demand 
for  clover  seed.  While  formerly  throughont  that  region 
the  want  of  pasture  and  hay  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  keeping  stock  to  any  extent,  in  18TI  ten  thou- 
sand acres  bad  been  successfully  seeded  with  clover.  Qnsn- 
tities  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano  bad  also  been  introduced. 
A  second  proof  of  Jtdvaucement  was  found  in  the  demand  fi>r 
improved  agricultural  implements,  and  "  it  was  observed  that 
into  whatever  neighborhood  one  of  these  machines  goes,  it 
immediately  becomes  a  silent  orator  which  successfally 
pleads  for  the  removal  of  stumps,  the  filling  of  hollows,  and 
the  under-drwning  of  wet  fields."    An  excellent  assortment 
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of  thoroDghbred  Block  is  kept  on  the  farm,  and  has  served  to 
improve  the  stock  of  the  neighborhood.  A  bone-mill  has 
been  erected,  driven  by  the  water-power  furnished  hj  a 
Email  stream  running  throngb  the  farm,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  ever  bnilt  in  North  Carolina.  The  superintendent 
finds  the  soil,  when  properly  fertilized  with  leaves  and  other 
handy  material,  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  fmit-growing  as  it 
is  to  grazing. 

In  i812  the  association  reported  that  their  agricultnral 
enterprise  had  continued  to  bo  favored  with  growing  success. 
A  Superintendent  of  Education  had  been  added,  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  Superintendent  of  Agricnlture,  and  he  is  frequent- 
ly invited  to  deliver  public  addresses  in  every  portion  of  the 
state.  The  educational  enterprise  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  general  and  permanent  achools  in  eleven  adjacent 
counties;  6000  children  have  received  instruction  since  1866. 
The  influence  of  the  operations  of  the  association  can  be  seen 
for  fifty  miles  around,  and  15,000  acres  are  reported  sown 
with  clover.  The  effect  of  these  efibrts  in  staying  the  tide 
of  emigration  to  the  West  ia  very  apparent,  and  has  already 
saved  to  North  Carolina  hundreds  of  her  best  citizens. — Sep. 
Aff.  IhpC,  207.  

QUETSLEt's  tables   of  UOBTTALnT. 

In  a  recent  memoir  on  Mortality  Tables,  by  Quetelet,  afler 
reviewing  all  the  earlier  tables  of  mortality  compiled  since 
the  days  of  Halley,  for  various  countries  of  Europe,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  study  of  the  modem  tables,  in  oonstrncting 
which,  as  is  well  known,  he  has  himself  taken  a  prominent 
part.  His  object  is  to  obtain  a  view,  not  of  the  individual 
in  particular,  but  of  humanity  in  its  generality.  Men  act  as 
individuals,  and  two  men  equally  strong  vie  with  each  other 
with  equal  chances  of  success ;  but  if  we  have  a  hnndred 
thousand  men,  equally  strong,  and  battling  with  the  same 
chances  of  success  against  a  hnndred  thousand  men  of  anoth- 
er nation,  and  if  the  former  be  sustained. by  a  sort  of  unity 
which  makes  them  act  as  a  single  individual,  and  if  the  sec- 
ond have  not  such  a  sentiment'  of  affinity,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately see  the  difference  in  s  very  marked  manner.  The  tables 
of  mortality  represent  many  different  nations,  each  nation 
divided  according  to'  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  individuals, 
Cc2 
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and  we  derive  from  them  trnstwortby  conclusioos  as  to  tbe 
inherent  vitality  of  tbe  various  members  of  the  hnman  race. 
Only  a  few  Of  the  more  striking  and  interesting  statements 
that  may  be  deduced  from  the  figures  given  by  Quetelet  are 
here  reproduced.  From  birth  to  the  age  of  five  years,  out  of 
every  1000  iuhabitants,  there  die,  in  tbe  respective  nation^ 
tbe  Dumbers  given  in  tbe  first  columa  of  tbe  following  table : 

Deithi  bet.  blnh  and  6  Trt.  AUalnlng  SS  rn. 

CODDUT-                    Toul.  Tcdulw.  lUtn.  Feouln  Mala. 

Tiorwj 1S»          90  B9             48  42 

Sweden 233       109  123            17  9 

England 7...  26S        121  142             22  IT 

France 290        138  1B2             21  IS 

BelKinm 276        182  I4S             18  IS 

Methsrianda 2U         149  168              13  10 

Switieriand 271 


T,.„.      (New 285        109        17G) 

^™^ioid 40*        189        2l5r 


When  wo  remember  that  there  are  bom  annually  more 
males  than  females,  in  the  proportion  of  105  to  100,  while, 
on  the  average,  there  are  more  adalt  females  than  males,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  must  be  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
pecnliar  to  the  female  constitution ;  a  fact  remarkably  in  ao> 
cordance  with  the  deductions  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hanghton, 
as  laid  down  in  his  "Animal  Mechanics,"  and  one  well  borne 
out  by  the  tables  of  mortality,  as  is  shown  by  the  second 
and  third  columns  of  the  preceding  table,  which  give  respect- 
ively the  deaths  of  male  and  female  infants  under  five  years 
of  age. — Mem.  Acad.  Srntsda. 

WBECK  OP  TBE  WBALKB  "  ARCTIC,"  OF  DITHDBE. 

The  whaler  Arctic,  of  Dundee,  in  command  of  Captain 
Adams,  was  lost  in  Davis  Strait  daring  the  past  season, 
having  on  board  a  full  cargo  of  oil.  All  hands  were  sai'cd, 
however. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  after  the  rescue  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Polarig  party  by  the  English  whaler  the  So- 
ventaraig,  a  portion  of  the  crew  was  transferred  to  the  Arctic 
and  brought  into  Dundee,  receiving  on  the  voyage  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  attention  from  Captain  Adams. — 12  A, 
Slumber  10, 1874,  383. 
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Thb  following  list  embraces  the  principal  losses  by  deatb 
during  the  year  1 874  in  the  ranks  of  men  of  science,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  names  for  1873  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
liecord  of  that  year. 

Anderaon,  Dr.  Thomas.  Lale  profesior  of  chemiiti?  in  the  Unirer- 
■itj  of  Gtasgow.  Author  of  Torioug  chemical  papers.  Born  at  QIaigow  in 
1819.    Died  November  2. 

AogstlBin,  Professor  A.  J.  An  eminent  Scandinavian  physidit  of 
Sweden.    Born  at  Medelpsd,  Sweden,  in  1S14.     Died  December  22,  ISTS. 

Anstie,  Dr.  Fnnoifl  Edmund.  An  eminent  BHtish  physidogbt  and 
pbfucUn.    Died  December  12,  from  a  dissection  wound. 

Arnott,  Dr.  Neil.  Bom  in  1T89.  Died  in  March,  1671,  in  hU  eightj- 
dxth  Tear.  Wdl  known  aincs  1HS7  for  his  "  Element*  of  Pb^ic ;"  also 
oi  tbe  inventor  of  what  is  known  ai  "Amolt'a  Store,"  and  other  important 
article*  of  great  economical  Talne. 

Badunan,  Rev.  Jobn.  One  of  tbe  oldest  American  DBtnraliali,  asso- 
daled  with  Andnbon  in  the  prepnratioa  of  his  great  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican memmalB.  Claimed  by  bi«  friends  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  persons 
in  the  United  Slates— if  not  tbe  first — to  practice  the  art  of  artificial  im- 
pregnation of  lisb.     DiedFehruar7  24,18T4,  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

Barclay,  Deputy  Bnrgeon-General.  Head  of  the  statistical  Branch 
of  the  Armj  Medical  Depuriment  Head-qniirlere,  Whitehall,  Enghind.  Died 
November  13. 

Bayan,  Ferdinand.  Auistsnt  in  the  School  of  Mines  If  Paris,  and 
anlhor  of  several  conchological  works.     Died  September  24,  aged  twentj- 

Beke,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Distingaished  as  a  traveler,  especially  for  ex- 
plorations in  Africa  in  attempling  the  discovery  oF  the  sonrcee  of  the  Nile, 
for  bis  researches  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  for  bis  visit  to  Arabia  in  1873  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  tbe  position  of  the  troe  Mount  Sinai,  which  he 
contended  had  been  erroneonslj  identified. 

Blaneiy,  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  A  practicing  pbTsician  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
fboDden  and  proftnora  of  the  Rath  Hedicol  College.  Much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  as  an  analytical  chemist,  especially  in  medico-les>l  cases.  Died 
in  Chicago,  Decerober  II,  aged  Gftj-siy. 

sr,  Jr.,  Hiram  Q.     Curator  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
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Blytll,  Mr.  Edmrd.  An  cmiDeat  EngU«h  loologiit,  and  pnuninait  u 
m  writer  npcm  tbe  a.ninuli  of  IndU.  Died  December  27,  I87S,  at  tbe  age 
of  tixLj-twa. 

BoOTcier,  3L  Jnlea,  A  weU-kuown  omichologjat;  k  q)ecialiit  on  ibe 
■nbject  of  humming-birds. 

Brenner,  Hr.  Biolurd.  A  celebnued  Afrkan  traielar.  Died  at  Zaa- 
libor,  April  22, 1874. 

Boidln,  K.  Ad  eminent  Fiench  mathematidHi  and  engineer ;  the  fint 
to  comtroct  tarbine  waler-wbeeli ;  experimenied  on  heeled  air  at  a  motire- 
powec  before  Ericsna. 

Bnrkftrt,  Dr.  H.  J.  Author  of  a  n-orlc  and  map  of  the  geologj  of  M«x. 
ico.     Died  at  Bonn,  November  6,  aged  aeTentj-six. 

Cftt&pbellf  Dr.  AreMbkld.  For  many  jean  in  tbe  India  Serrice,  and 
atone  time  snperintendent  of  the  Sanitarium  at  Dargeeling.  A  lugh  author- 
ity in  every  thing  connected  with  the  condition  and  resources  of  India. 

CtafttoliflT,  M.  Inspector-General  of  Mines  of  France.  Distingoixbed 
aa  an  engineer ;  associaled  with  Salute-Claude  DeviUe  in  the  manuhcton 
of  aluininlum  from  baosite. 

Chevalliei,  Professor  T.  Bom  October  19,  1T94.  Died  Nomnber  i, 
1879,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  For  many  years  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  UniTirslty  of  Darbun.  Tlie  Brst  to  id- 
stitDte  in  England  regalar,  coatintwm  obaervation  of  the  solar  q>ota. 

CipOletti,  ProfiaaSOr  DomenieO.  Assistant  at  the  ObsMratory  of 
Florence ;  distinguished  fbr  his  attainments  in  astronomy. 

Crotoh,  Mr.  Q.  B.  Formerly  librarian  of  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge, 
England ;  latterly  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  American  inseclB,  and 
performing  important  aerrice  in  this  connection.  Died  Jane  16,  IS71,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Cmveilllier,  M.  An  eminent  French  physicist  and  patholopst,  and  the 
author  of  so£e  ralusble  works.     Bom  at  Umoges  in  1791. 

De  Beaumont,  Elle.  A  French  geologtn  and  physicist,  and  for  most 
of  his  life  connected  with  the  getdogical  surrey  of  France.    Bora  1792. 

Ds  Pon'Mconlant,  Count.  An  eminent  Frencli  mathematician,  mad 
author  of  several  valuable  works.    Died  July  21,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Dingier,  Dr.  E.  M  Editor  for  many  yenrs  of  Dlngler's  Polytechnic 
Journal,     Died  at  Angsborg,  October  19. 

Donati,  Profeaaor.  Bora  at  Pisa  in  1826.  Died  near  Flomtee,  Sep- 
tember 20, 1874.  Distingnished  as  an  astronomer,  and  well  known  aa  a  cot 
tivator  of  celestial  spectroscopy. 

DonmanZ-Dnp^r^,  M  An  explorer.  Mnrdered  by  the  natires  while 
exj^ring  in  the  Sahara  Deeert,  on  the  17tb  of  April,  1874. 

FAilbaim,  Sir  Williun.    A  veteran  Bnlish  engineer. 
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Pox,  Sir  CbsrleB.    A  Brilitb  engineer  Hid  trchitect 

Gavitt,  Jolin  E.     President  of  the  American  Bank-note  Coiopanj. 

ParticDttrl)'  Inlereeted  in  the  microscope,  and  gkillful  in  its  use.     Died  at 

Stockbridge,  Haasachnsetta,  Anpist  26, 1874,  in  the  flftj-eigfath  jenr  of  hia 

age. 

Oay,  Mr.  Clauds.  A  gpecSaligt  in  botanj ;  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
natnral  and  civil  hisiorv  of  Chile,  occnpjlng  twent;  volnmea  of  octaTo  text, 
with  a  folio  atlag  of  twenty  plates,  commenced  under  the  aaapicee  of  the 
Chilian  goyemuent.  Died  at  IfTendo,  France,  November  29,  1873,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eight;  jeaie. 

Orant,  Professor  Bobeit  E.  An  Inveitigator,  teacher,  and  anthor  in 
the  departments  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phjsiolog;.  Bom  in  Edin- 
^aagh  in  1703.     Died  iu  London  on  the  23d  of  Augiut,  1874,  in  his  dgtt^- 

GnUlthftm,  Hr,  John,  a  British  engineer,  and  largely  engaged  in 
conatmcting  ateamships.     Died  July  10. 

Qriimell,  Hr.  Henry.  Bom  in  Kew  Bedford,  MflwncliusettB.  Died 
Jane  20, 1874,  at  the  age  of  aaTenty-flre.  Engaged  in  the  shipping  boaineu 
aa  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Mintnrn,  &  Co.,  New  Yorlc ;  a  patron 
of  arctic  exploration  oq  many  occasions. 

Oueria-Ufnevillfl,  T.  E.  An  eminent  French  enlomologiit;  ibaniler 
of  the  Magtain  dt  Zoologia  and  of  the  Ram*  Zoologique. 

QtWagiam,  Connt  dn  Bus  de.  Known  as  an  ornithologist,  and  tlie 
anthor  of  valoable  memoirs  on  tnrds,  as  well  as  of  sCTeral  articles  on  ibssil 
cmstaceans.     Prominent  also  in  the  politics  of  Belgian. 

Hancock,  Hr.  Albany.  Bom  in  ISOe  at  Newcastlo-on-Tyne.  F^i- 
nent  as  a  natnraliat,  and  an  anthor  of  sereral  important  pnpeis,  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  the  mollnsca. 

Hardiok,  Hr.  CharlsS.  A  wetl-known  Amerion  mechanical  engineer. 
Died  October  IE. 

Harris,  Hr.  Stephon.  A  civil  and  mining  engineer  of  repntalion.  Died 
March  11, 1874,  at  Pottsritle,  Pennsylvania. 

Harrison,  Jr.,  Hr.  Joseph.  Known  for  his  mechanical  pbilities.  The 
inientoT  of  what  is  known  aa  Harrison's  tnbnlnr  hollar.  Bora  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1810.    Died  in  the  same  city,  March  27, 1ST4. 

Hawker,  Rev.  W.  H,  A  British  nalnraliet,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Alpine  Oub.    Died  at  Petersfiehl,  EngUnd,  May  28. 

HeSSeUberg',  Sr,  IViedrich.  An  accomplished  mineralogist  and  crys- 
tallographer.    Died  at  Frankfort,  Jnl;  8. 

Holton,  Professor  J.  E.  A  botanist.  Trareled  in  Cokimbia,  Sooth 
America,  and  the  anthor  of  a  work  upon  the  same.  Died  at  Everett,  Maa- 
sachusetts,  Jannary  2Ji,  1674. 
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Hooker,  Lady,  wife  of  sir  Jdm^Ii  D.  Hooker,  of  tbs  Rojal  Kern  G«r- 
deni.  Tnnsktor  of  Decaiaiw  and  Le  Hsout'i  "Tnut^  ginirwl  it  Bou- 
nique."    Died  Norember  18. 

Juobi,  Br.  Moria  toil  inventor  of  the  galTSDo-plvdc  art.  Diad 
at  St.  PMetsburg,  March  10, 1874,  at  tbeageofaeveD^. 

Jardine,  Sir  William.  A  well-linown  BntUb  natoralist,  and  didin- 
gnislied  eepecUUj  in  oniithalof;7,  to  which  be  contribnled  Domeroui  oonlj 
pitblicadoos.  Owned  a  very  extensive  priTBt«  cabinet  of  bird*  and  ornicho- 
logical  libmy.     Pied  in  the  Isle  of  Wigljt,  Norember  21,  aged  Eeventy-roor. 

JobOBOn,  T.  Karr.    A  British  engineer. 

Jonbert,  M.  A  French  exphnvr.  Killed  on  the  1 7th  of  April  b;  Km 
□atiTea  while  exploring  in  the  Sahara  DeterC 

Eettli^  Dr.  7.  H.  A  German  natorsliat,  formerlj  qnite  promineBt, 
bnt  less  conspicnom  of  later  jeaiB.  Known  as  the  companion  of  Adndnl 
LQlli^  in  hi«  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  an  author  of  Tarioiu  uxHat- 
ical  and  botanical  treatiiea  relative  to  the  ohjecti  collenied,  eipedall;  is 
Chile  and  Gussian  America.     Died  at  Uainz,  April  5,  aged  seven tj-fire. 

LegrOe,  Dr.    Foiioned  in  the  course  of  lome  hiitolo^cal  lesearchet. 

Libessart,  H.  Ligei  de.  Ex-Consul-Genend  of  France  in  Bolii-ia,aDd 
mnch  intereeted  in  the  development  of  the  reaonices  of  Sonth  America. 

Linoeonm,  Dr.  OideOD.  A  phjucian  of  Tenu,  and  much  interested  in 
natural  history,  aa  shown  b;  namerong  collectioni  and  commoDicatiana  to 
scientific  journals,  and  an  extensive  correafioiidence.  Died  at  Long  PoitH, 
Texas,  November  £8,  aged  eightj-two. 

Lowe,  fier.  fi.  T,  An  eminent  naturalist.  Lost  bis  life  bj  the  wred 
of  the  steamship  Libtria, 


Haedler,  J.  H.   Ane 

meroQS  astrononucal  U 
at  the  age  of  eightj. 

Haltsaa-PeiuUii,  von,  Baron  HaisriolL  A  traveler,  as  mdl  m  * 

natoraUstandan  ethnologist.  The  author  of  several  important  nurks.  DieJ 
at  Fisa, Febroar;  21,  ]B74,Bt  the  ageof  fort7.eighL 

Haw,  Henry  LlBter.  A  British  naval  officer,  and  the  lint  En^- 
man  to  descend  the  Amaion  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Died  Duendier 
7,  aged  BBventj- three. 

Uennier,  M.  LoniB-TranoiB.  A  distingaUbed  French  phildogitf- 
Died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

Miani.    An  Italian  explorer. 

Miohelet,  Hr.  Jolea.  Hlttorlnn,  politician,  and  anthor  of  several  ww^i' 
on  natural  history,  especially  on  "The  Bird"  and  "The  Insect."  Died  in 
Fehrunry,187j,  St  the  nge  of  seventy-six. 
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Hiiller,  Profeasor  Uarou  Joseph.  Died  >t  Munich,  Marcii  28,  iS74, 

at  the  «g«  ot  nxtj-Bxe. 

Hanmann,  Professor  C.  F.  A  nell-kDown  minemloglst.  Died  at 
Dresden,  December  4, 1878. 

Fapilloil,  M.  Fornaild.    A  nell-kaonn  phjaicJogisC. 

FMUipS,  Professor  John,  A  Teteraa  sdeutiet  of  England,  beM  known 
as  a  geologist;  took  a  large  part  ia  the  establishmeQl  of  the  British  Asso- 
cia^on  fur  the  AdTancement  of  Science ;  occupied  tbe  chair  of  geclogf  Id 
King's  College,  London,  and  also  in  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin ;  the  author 
of  TBiions  important  geological  works.  Died  April  24,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
seTentf-three. 

Ptlcher,  Dr.  Aloys.  Fonnerlj  head-librarian  to  tbe  Imperial  Library 
at  Sl,  Fetersburg,  and  long  connecleil  with  the  University  of  Muuiuh.  Died 
Jane  8,  at  [be  age  of  fbrtj-one. 

Flath,  Dt,  Johann  Eeinrich.  A  writer  upon  Chinese  literature  and 
geography.    Died  at  Munich,  November  16,  aged  seventy-tbrae. 

Fonchet,  Frofessor  F.  A.  Known  by  bis  labors  In  the  direction  of 
BpontaneouB  generation  and  gponlaneoua  ovulation.  Died  at  Rouen,  in  Jnly, 
at  the  age  of  «eTonty-threo. 

Qoetelet,  Frofeseor  L.  An  eminent  astronomer,  physidM,  aod  statis- 
tician ;  founder  of  the  OI»erTatory  at  Brnssela.  Died  in  Brussels,  February 
16,  aged  serenlj-ieTen. 

Bennie,  Sir  John.  A  distinguished  British  civil  engineer.  Died  Sep- 
tember 3,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Bonss,  Professor  A.  K  von.    A  well-known  geologist  of  Vienna. 

Sochleder,  Dr.  Friedrlch.  Professor  of  chemistiy  in  the  UnlTcrsity 
ofVienna.     Died  at  Vienna,  November  6. 

Bosa,  Hr.  Paul  Assistant  of  Father  Secchi  at  the  Itonan  Obssrva- 
tory,  and  author  of  various  astronomical  treatises.    Died  July  11,  aged  for^- 

BOUBSean,  L,  F<  Assislant  naturalist  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Paris,  in  the  department  of  mollusca  and  radiates.  Died  October  14,  aged 
eixty-tbree. 

Schnltse,  Professor  Hax.  Professor  of  anatomy  at  Bonn.  Begard- 
ed  as  the  first  histologiit  of  the  day,  and  author  of  many  important  works. 
Died  in  January,  1874,  at  Bonn. 

Seebohm,  Mr.  Louis.  One  of  the  photographers  of  the  American 
transit  of  Yenns  expedition.     Diedat  Bahia,  July  22. 

ShattleWOrth,  ICr.  Robert.  A  specialist  in  concbology  aud  botany. 
bied  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Slack,  Dr.  J.  H.    Well  known  as  ana  of  the  leading  fish-cnkariati  of  the 
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United  State* ;  antbor  of  a  itandard  woA  on  practical  troat-cnltnra.  Pint 
CommuuDDet  oT  Fish  and  Fiaheries  for  New  Jersey.  Bom  in  Bordontoini 
in  1884.     Died  at  Biaouubniy,  August  27,  in  the  fortietli  year  of  liii  aga. 

SmtllWOOd,  Dr.  Charles.  Especially  interested  in  meteoroloKy ;  for  a 
time  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  Obmralory.  Died  on  the  22d  of  December, 
187S,  at  the  age  of  sizty-aiK. 

Smith,  Pi.  Edward.  A  writer  on  sanitary  tnbjecta.  Died  in  London, 
aged  G  fly-six. 

Sperling,  Commander  "SLTL  An  officer  of  the  British  'Sary,  and 
member  of  the  Biitisb  Omitbologist'i  Union.  Aatboi  of  several  oroitholog- 
iol  papere. 

Stephens,  Hr.  Henry.  Antbor  of  sereral  agricoltnral  works.  Died  at 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

StoUoska,  Dr.  Best  known  as  a  paleontologist  and  in  the  department 
of  general  geology.  Connected  with  the  geoiogical  surrey  of  Briiiali  India 
at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Tenlieras,  M.  Panlin.  A  popular  snthor  of  essays  on  natnnil  btatafy. 
Died  in  fait,  July  1 1 ,  at  tbe  age  of  scTenty. 

Tobiesen,  Captain  Sivert,  An  enterprising  Norwegian  aretic  tot- 
ager;  thediscoTerer  of  Wiche's  Land  in  1871.     IKed  April  39,  1873. 

I^rrwhit-Drake,  Hr.  C.  F.  Connacled  with  tb«  Foleetins  Exploration 
Society,  and  prerioosly  a  companion  of  FrofeMor  Falmer  in  hia  reaeaiches 
on  Honnt  Sinai.     Died  at  Jernsalem,  Jane  2S. 

Walker,  Francis.  One  of  tbe  entomological  staff  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  a  writer  on  the  Diptera. 

Wajr,  Tb.  Albert.  Renowned  as  an  antiquary,  and  at  a  writer  on  his- 
torical and  Btbnological  snbjects.  Bom  in  180S.  Died  in  March  last  in 
London,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

WinalOW,  Dr.  Forbes.  For  many  years  editor  of  the  Qmarltrlf  Jour- 
nal of  Pn/ckalogieal  Mtdidnt,  and  author  of  many  papers  on  mental  dis- 

Wrigfht,  Mr,  Bryoe  It  A  dealer  in  ^neimeng  of  ftatnral  history. 
Died  in  October. 

Wyman,  Professor  JeffVies.  Wetl  knon-n  among  American  niLtnnl- 
ista,  fail  researcbes  embracing  the  departments  of  comparative  anatinn*  and 
Boology.  Author  of  an  important  paper  upon  the  gorilla,  and  a  contribntot 
of  many  articles  to  the  Proeeedingg.of  tbe  Boeton  Sodety  of  Natural  Bi» 
toiy,  the  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  Smithsonian  CoDtributJons  to  Knowl- 
edge. Born  in  Chelmsford,  Maasachnsetts,  Augnat  11,1814.  Died  at  Beth- 
lehem, New  Hampahire,  September  4,  in  his  aiiir-flrst  year. 

Zetterstedt,  Dr.  John  William.  An  eminent  Swe^sh  entomologist 
and  Frofessor  c^  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Lund  from  1810  to 
1BG8.     Died  December  23,  aged  ninety. 
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Q.  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

flBLBCT  WORKS   ON  eCIBNCB  FUBUSHBD  DURING    1814. 

The  following  clasBified  catalogno  is  a  partial  exhibit  of 
tliG  principal  acientific  works  published  during  the  year  1874, 
especially  in  tho  United  States.  The  difficulties  attendant 
npon  the  preparation  of  suuh  a  bibliography  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  similar  tasks, 
the  titles  given  in  dealeiV  catalognes  being  often  inexact. 
Whenever  the  original  work  couM  be  consulted,  it  has  been 
done;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  volnmea  could  not  be 
obtained  in  season,  and  a  number  of  titles  have  therefore 
been  copied,  the  resolve  to  issue  the  list  having  been  de- 
termined upon  too  late  to  confirm  alL  Hereaflor,  however, 
DO  works  will  be  included  in  this  list  which  have  not  been 
examined,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  connection  with  at 
least  some  of  the  volumes  judgments  respecting  their  value 
from  competent  sources,  in  order  that  readers  may  have 
some  criterion  for  aelection. 

GENERAL  BCIENCE. 

OEMZBAL   AHD  HISCSIXAyBOttS. 

Beok«r  (BenUld  H.).  Sdentlftc  London.  An  Accoant  of  ihe  His- 
torj  and  Frwent  Scope  or  the  rollowing  InsliCntions :  The  Bojal  Society,  The 
Royal  Insolation,  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineera,  The  Bojal  Geographical 
Socie^,  Tlia  Sodety  of  Telegraph  Engineen,  The  British  AuociatioD,  The 
Birkbeck  IiutitnCs,  The  Societ;  of  Arts,  The  GoTemment  Depnrtment  of 
Science  and  Art, The  Sutistical  Society,  The  Chemical  Society,  The  Mesenm 
of  Practical  Geology,  The  Iiondon  Institution,  The  GreBham  Lectarea.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  S.  King  &.  Co.     18T4.     Crom  Sto,  Ba. 

Demonlin  (Bordss).  Le  Carteeianisme  du  la  Tsritable  Renoralion  dea 
Sciences.    NonTelle  edition.    Paris,  1ST4.     Svo,  paper. 

Oalton  (FnnaiflX  English  Hen  of  Science,  thur  Nature  and  Nnrtnre. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     187i.     Sto,  8m.  Gd. 

Great  BritaiO.  Eogal  ConuHunon  on  SdtHlific  Inttrvclum  and  tht 
AdnaiuxiKtal  ef  Sciaux.  Minutes  of  Eridence,  Appendices,  and  Analysis 
of  Efideoce.    VoL  II.    London.    ISTl.    Sto.    (Parliomentar; Blue-book.) 

Hunt  (Thomas  StSny).  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays.  Boston ; 
Jamea  R  Osgood  and  Company,    1875,    limo,  9S. 
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I&tamatdonal  (The)  Soientific  Series.    New  York :  D.  Applcton  & 

Co.     1873-74. 

I,  Forms  of  Wator  in  Clooda,  lUin,  BiTars,  Ice,  and  Gladen.  By  Pro- 
feuor  John  Tjndall,  LL.D.,  F.K.& 

II.  PbTUCS  and  Folicici.     By  Wallar  Bagehct. 

HI.  Foods.     By  Edward  Smiih,  U.D.,  IX.D.,  F.B.S. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body.    TbeTbeorieg  of  their  Belation.    By  Alex.  Bain, 

LL.D.     187*. 
T.  Tile  Study  of  Sodology.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     1874. 

VI.  The  New  Chemiiliy.     By  JoaiaL  P.  Cooke,  Jr.     187*. 

VII.  On  the  ConservaUoD  of  Energy.  By  Balfour  Sleirait.  With  an 
Appendix,  treating  of  the  Vital  aod  Mental  Apiilicationg  of  the  Doc- 
trine.    1874. 

VIIL  Animal  Locomotion ;  or,  Walking,  SHimmiitg,  and  Flying.  By 
J.  B.  PettigTBW,  M.D.     1874. 

IX.  Beaponsibility  in  Mental  IMsease.  By  HeiiijManddey,  M.I).   1874. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.     By  Sheldon  Amoa.     1871. 

XL  Aoinutl  Mechaniam ;  a  Treatiie  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomo- 
tion.    By  C.  J.  Uarey.     187*. 
JerODS  (W.  Stanley).    The  PrinciiJaa  of  Sdeace :  a  Trentlse  oit  Lo^ 
Md  Scientific  Method.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     167*.     Sto,  S  vola. 

HatSre  SerieB.  Vola.  IL-VII.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1873-74. 
12mo,  dotb. 

Forbes  (G.):  The  Traotit  of  Tenns. 

Lockyer  (J.  N. ) :  The  Spectroscope  ond  Eta  Applicationa. 

Labho^(Sr  J.);  On  the  Origin  and  MetanKirphiMes  oflnKcta. 

' On  British  Wild  Flowers,  considered  in  Bduion  to  Insects. 

Hirarl  (St.  G.) :  The  Common  Frog. 
Itodwell  (G.  J.) :  The  Birth  of  Chemistry. 
Spottiswoode  (W.):  Polarization  of  Light. 
Owens  College,  H&ncllester.     Essays  and  AddnsEea.     By  Profew- 
ors  and  Lectnrers  of  the  Owens  College,  ManctieBler.     Published  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  Opening  of  the  New  College  Buildings,  October  7th,  1873. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1874.     Thick  8ro,  cloth,  I4i. 

^mdall  (Jollll).  Address  ddivered  beftHe  the  British  Assodaiion,  as- 
sembled at  Beltot:  Bevised,  with  Additions  by  the  Author,  since  the  Ds- 
livery.    New  York :  U.  Appleton  &  Co.    187*.    ISmo^  VV^t  ^>  cma. 


PERIODICALS. 

SOCIETIEB   (gENEBAL). 

American  ABSooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienca    Pro. 

ceedings   of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Twenlj-MCondMeeting,held  ntPortland,Haine,Angnst,16T8.   Salem.   8ra 

SOCIETIBS   (local). 
Albany  Institnte,    Tiansactions  of  the  Albany  lostitule.     8vo. 
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Boston :  American  Aeadeny  of  Arts  and  BcienssB.   Memoir*  of 

tbe  Americita  Acndemj'  of  Aru  and  Scteacea.  New  Series.  CBmbridge 
and  Btwton.    4to. 

Froceedings  orihe  American  Acoileniyof  Arts  and  Sciences.  Cam- 
bridge nnd  Bosun.     8vo. 

Boeton  Sodoty  of  Htttini  History.    Memoin  of  tiie  Bmton  80- 

cietj  oFNatural  Hislory.     4ta. 

ProMedings  of  Ibe  Boiton  Society  of  Natond  Hidtory.     8vo. 

BnilUo  Sooiety  of  NatUial  Soienoee.  Bulletin  of  tbe  BnffHlo  So- 
ciety of  Xalnral  Sciences.     6to. 

Cambrid^:  Harvard Univereity.  BuiietinoribeBneteyinsiituiion. 

[(Jamaica  Fbtin},  Boaton.] 

Uinaeapolia:  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciencea    BuUeiin  of  ttte 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Namral  Sciences  for  1874. 

New  Haven ;  C!onneoticat  Academy  of  Arts  and  SnienceB, 

Transactions  of  tbe  Coanecticat  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     8vo. 

New  York  (Lyceum  of  Natural  Hiatoiy  in).    Annnia  of  ihe  Ly- 

cenm  of  Natural  History  in  Neiv  Tork.  '  8ro. 

New  York :  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Bulletin  of  ibe  Torrey  Boian- 
ical  Club.     Svo. 

Philadelphia  (Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of).   Jonmai  of  tiie 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ofFhlladelpbia.    Second  Sei-ies.     4lo. 

FroceedingB  of  tba  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  I'biladelphla. 

Third  Seriee.     8vo. 

Philadelphia:  Americas  Fhlloeophical  Society.    Froceedings 

of  the  American  FbiloBophical  Society,  held  at  Fhiladelphia,  for  Fromotiiig 
Useful  Knowledge.     8vo- 

Tmnsactions  of  the  American  Fhiloeopliical  Society,  held  at  Pliila- 

delphia,  fbr  Promoting  Useful  Koowledge.     New  Series.     Ito. 

Philadelphia :  Tranklin  Institnte.  The  Jonmnl  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  derated  to  Science  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  KdJted  by  William 
H.  Wahl,  Ph.D.,  assisted  by  tbe  Committee  on  Publication.  Pliiladelphia : 
published  by  the  Franklin  Institnta  at  their  Hall.     Svo. 

St  Lonlfl  (Academy  of  Science  of  I  Tbe  Transactions  of  tbe  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  St. IjtHiis.     Svo. 

Salem  :  Essex  Institute.    Bulletin  of  the  Essex  InstitDte.     Sto. 

< Proceedings  of  the  EMex  Institaie.     Svo. 

Salem ;  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  Memdr*  of  the  Feabody 
Academy  of  Science.    Svo. 

Sixth  Aonnil  Raport  of  the  Tmeteea  of  the  Feabody  Academy  of 

Sdence  for  the  year  1873.    Salem.    8vo. 
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Sui  FrandBca :  Califontia  Academy  of  Sciencee.    FroMedings 

of  ths  CaLforaia  Academy  of  Sciences.     8to. 

Washin^fton  (PhiloeopMcsl  Society  td\   Boiietin  of  tbe  Phiio- 

Bopbical  Society  of  WMbinston.   PabUabed  by  tbe  co-operatko  of  tbe  Soutli- 
aonian  Imtitacion. 

WaflhinfftoB  Smithaonian  InBtitntion.    ContribaikMs  to  Knowl- 

odge.     4  to. 
SmitbBoman  tCiceUancont  CoUectioni.     Bro. 

Wisconsin  Aculemjr  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Lett«n.   BnUatio 

of  [he  Wisconiia  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  mnd  Letten.     Sto. 
~— —TimuMCtioQB  of  the  WUcomiii  Academy  of  Sdences,  Arta,siidLet- 


Amerioan  (The)  Chemist  A  Monthly  Joomal  of  Theoretical,  Ana- 
lytical, and  Technical  Chemistry.     New  Yoric     4to. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  pubiiKbed  by  Antiionty  of  the  Fini- 

adelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    Edited  by  John  M.  Maisch.     Sra. 

American  (The)  Jonraal  of  Science  and  Arta  Editon  and  Pro- 
prietors, Prof^ssoTB  James  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silliman.  [Etc.]  New  HaT«ti: 
Editors.     8vo. 

American  (The)  Naturalist,  an  Illnstrated  ICagarine  of  Nat- 
ural History.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  F.  W.  Potnam.  VoL 
VIIL     Salem,  Mass. :  Feabody  Academy  of  Science.     Sto,  9i  a  year. 

Canadian  Entomologist.  Volnae  VI.  Edited  by  Witliam  Sanndon, 
London,  OntAiio.      London:  Free  Press  Printing  Co.,  Richmond  Street. 

(Canadian  (The)  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Hiatory. 

Conducted  by  the  Editing  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Inslitnte.     Toronto : 
Printed  for  the  Canadian  Institute.     Sto. 

Canadian  (The)  Naturalist,    Montreal.    8to. 

Cincinnati  (The)  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Beienea  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor, S.  A.  Miller,  Cincinnati,    Vol.  I.    Sto. 

Coal  (The)  and  Iron  Record.  A  Weekly  Joornal  devoted  to  tbe  Co>l 
and  Iron  Trades.     New  York.    4  to. 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press.    An  niostrated  Jonmai  of  Mining, 
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Second  edition,  with  numerous  Illustrntiona.      Loudon  :  Macmiilan  &  Co. 

1874.    12mo,  91.    (Nature  Series.) 

]IIo|:gTidge  (J.  T.)  and  0.  Fiokard-Cambridgre.     gnppiemeni  to 

Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spidera.  Notes  and  Observations  on  their 
Habits  and  Dwellings.  By  J.  T.  Mo^ridge,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  With  spe- 
cific Descriptions  of  the  .Spiders,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Pickard-Canibridge.  I/oa- 
don ;  L.  Heeve  &  Co.    187-1.     8to,  7».  Gd. 
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Packard  (A.  8.,  Jr.)-  Our  Common  loBects.  A  Popular  Accoont  cf 
th«  Insects  ofOur  Fields, Forests,  Gardeot, and  Uonses.  Salem:  TbeKat- 
uraliaU'  AgeDcy.     1S78.     12mo,  92  SO. 

UOLLITSKS. 

Hartman  (William  D.)  and  Ezra  Hichener.  Concbolopacestnea. 

The  MolluBcoiu  Animals  and  their  Sbelb  of  Chestar  Conntj,  Pa.  With  nn- 
meroiis  lUustistiong.  Philadelphm:  Claston,I{em«:n,&IlBfielGnger.  1871. 
»i'o,114  pp.,ivitb  207  figs. 

Tiyoa  (George  W.,  Jr.).  Ajnerimn  bUrina  Conchology;  or,  Beacrip- 
lions  of  the  Shells  of  the  Atlantic  Cotwt  of  Ihe  United  States,  from  Uuiie  to 
Florida.  Philadelphia:  Published bj  the  Anthor.  [1873-187*.]  8to,208 
Hi.,  U  Colored  Plates. 

POLTPfl, 

Darwin  (Charlea);  The  StmctnTe  «id  Diitribation  of  COnl  Beeb. 
Second  edition,  retised.     London :  Smith, Elder,  &  Co.     1S74.     12mo. 


BOTANY. 
Babington  (C.  C.X     Msnaal  of  British  Botany,  containing  tbe  Flower- 
ing Plants  nnd  Ferus  arranged  according  to  Natural  Orden.    Seventh  edi- 
tiot);  coiTected  Ihi-oughouL     London:  J.Van Voorst,     1874.    8va 

Jainain(Hippol7te)etEagftiie7ome7.   LeaBosea:  HiMoire,Ciii- 

lurc.  Description.  Prdfnca  par  Ch.Nandin.  60  Chromo-lithographiei  d'aprei 
uatui'c,  par  Grobon.     2'°*  edition.     Paris :  J.  Bothschild.     1874. 

Lindle;  (J.)and  Thomaa  Hoora.  TheTreasar]-  of Botanj:  aFopn- 
Inr  Uictionarj  of  tlie  Vegetable  Kingdotn,  nilh  which  is  iitcorpomted  a  Gloss- 
arr  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  bj  J.  Lindley,  M,D.,  and  Tbotnas  Moore; 
assisted  by  numeroua  contribniors.  Keir  and  revised  edition,  with  Supple- 
ment.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1874.      gvo. 

Lubbock  (Sir  John).  On  British  Wild  Floirers,  considered  in  BeU- 
tiou  to  Insects.     London:  Macmillan  t  Co.     1874.     Crown  8ro.     (Natnrs 

Hacmillan  (HvghX  First  Forms  of  Vegetation.  Second  edition,ccr- 
iccicd  nnd  enlarged.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1874.     ISmo. 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL,  DTNAUICAI.,  AND    SPECIAL    BUBJECTS. 
Dana  (James  Ii.X    Manual  of  Geology  :  treating  of  the  Principles  of 

the  Science  with  special  Beference  to  American  Geological  History,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges,  Academiea,  and  Schools  of  Science,  New  York :  Ivison, 
i«n,  Taylor,  4  Co.      1874.      12mo. 
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QfliMe  (Archibald).  Geologr.  London:  Mncmillsn  &  Co.  1874. 
IGmo,  clolb,  nith  Illustrations,     (tjcience  l^merg.) 

Geikie(  James).  The  Great  Ice-Age,  and  its  Relntiona  lo  iha  Anliqiiily 
of  Mbd.  With  Mnpl  sod  Illustrations.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1874.     ]2mo. 

Hunt  (T.  Sterry).  The  ConI  und  iron  of  Soutbem  Oliio  considered 
ivitti  KeUtion  to  the  Hocking  Vallej  Coal-field,  and  its  Iron  Uras  and  Iron- 
imeltlng:,  followed  tj  a  View  of  the  Cool  Trade  of  the  West.  Salem,  Mnss.: 
The  Naturalists'  Agency,     ]87i.     8vo,  paper,  78  pp.,  2  largo  Maps,  5l)c. 

Johnson  (H.  Hawkins).  The  Nntare  and  Fonnation  of  Flint  and  Al- 
lied Bodies.     Lewes :  G.  V.  Bacon.     1874. 

Harsh  (Qeor^  P.X  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Honian  Action.  A 
new  edition  of  Man  and  Natnre,  from  New  Stereotyped  Plates.  New  York : 
Scribner,  Armstrang,  &  Co.     1874.     Crown  6vo,  cloth, ^4  50. 

Benda  (Canon).  Theory  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy.  Tmnslated  by  Al- 
fred Wills.  To  which  are  added  the  Original  Memoir,  nod  Kupplementnry 
Articles,  by  I'.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  and  John  Ituskin,  U.C.L.  Edited,  with  In- 
troductory Remarks,  by  George  Forbo?,  B.A.  London :  Macmillan  &  i'o, 
1874;  6ro,li.Cd. 
Toung  (John).  Physical  Geography.  London,  1674.  1  iimo. 
Zuicher  and  Kar^Ue.  Volennoea  and  Eanhqaakee,  Ancient  nnd 
Modem.     Itluslrnted  by  G2  Engravings  on  Wood.     London,  1874.     1 2mo. 

nTDEOGEAPDT. 

Dore  (W.H.X    The  circulation  of  the  Waters  on  the  Surface  of  iho 

Earth.     Boston,  1874.     12mo,  pnper.     (No.  12,  "Hnlf-hour  Recreations. ") 

SPECIAL  gOUMHIES. 

^France.') 

Bnrat  (Amadee).    Geologie  de  la  France.     Paris,  1874.     A vo,  paper. 

(Mimmri.) 
HiSBOnri :  state  Geological  Survei/.  Report  of  the  Geologicnl  Snrvov 
of  the  Stale  of  Missouri,  including  Field  Work  of  1873-1874,  with  ni  llltis- 
irations  and  an  Alias.  Garland  CBrodhead,  State  Geologist.  I'rinied  by 
the  Authority  and  under  the  Direction  of  tba  Bureau  of  Geology  nnil  Mines. 
Juffersou  City:  R^an  &  Cnrter,  State  I'rintcrs  and  Binders.  1874.  flvti. 
Atlas,  4to. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

ARCTIC    REGIONS. 

Blake  (Hn.  R  Vale).     Arctic  Kxperiences :  containing  Captain  Geo^ 

E.  Tyson's  Wonderful  Drift  on  the  Ice-Floe,  a  Hislory  of  the  Polaris  FJtpe- 
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didon,  the  Cniisa  of  the  Tigtea,  and  Bescoe  of  the  Folsru  SnrviTon.  To 
which  is  added  a  Geaernl  Arclic  ChranoloQ'.  Edited  by  £.  Val«  Blake. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothere.     18Ti.     8vo,  doth,  with  lUustrations.tl. 

Henglln  (H.  Th.  TOa);  Beisen  lucb  dem  NardqK>Eanneer  in  den  Joh- 
ren  18T0  nnd  1871.  Id  drei  theilen.  Dritter  Theil :  Beilrige  nr  Faana, 
Flora,  and  CieoloKie.     Branlichsweig :  F.Vieweq  uod  Sohn.     1S74.     8T(k 

Wells  (Jolm  G.I  The  Gateway  to  the  Poljnia ;  or.ftTofagBlo  SpiU- 
bergen.    Londoa:  lIcDiy  S.  King  &Co.     1874.     Sto,  cloth. 

AFBICA. 

Baiker  (8il  Bamnel  W.).  lEmBilu :  a  Nairstire  of  Ihe  Expedition  lo 
Central  Africa  tor  the  Snppresrion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  New  Yoii :  Huper 
&  Brothers.     1S74.     8to,  doth,  with  lUastratioiiB,  ^5. 

Pile  (Nicholaa).  Suh-Tropical  UamUee  in  the  Land  of  the  Aphaoap- 
tecTx  :  Personal  Experiences,  Adrentures,  and  WanderingB  in  and  ahont 
the  Island  of  Maoritiiu.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  bvo,  doth,  with 
lUtutrationa,  t3  60. 

SobweinAirtll  (Qeorgll  The  Heart  of  Africa ;  or,  Thn»  Tean'  Tnr. 
eb  and  Adventares  in  the  Cnexplored  Segions  of  the  Centre  of  Afric*. 
From  18fi8  to  1871.  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer.  New  York :  Haiper 
£  Brothers.     1874.     2  voli.,  8ro,  doth,  with  Illustrations,  (8. 

Stanley  (Henrjr  TL\  Coomasde  and  Hagdala :  a  Stoiy  of  Two  Brit- 
ish Campaigns  in  Africa.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1874.  Sro, 
doth,  with  Blmtrations,  {3  50. 

Waller  (Horace).    The  Dut  Journals  of  David  liWngstoDC,  in  Central 
Africa,  from  I8G6  to  his  Death.    Continned  by  a  Nomtire  of  his  Last  Mo- 
ments and  SaSerings,  obtained  from  his  Faithful  Serrants  Chnma  and  Sou. 
'    New  York :  Harper  &  Brotbera.    1875.    8ro,  clotb,  with  Miqis  and  Ulnstra- 
Uons,  9S> 

ASIA. 

Vincent  (Frank,  Jr.>  The  Land  of  the  Wliite  Elephant :  Sights  and 
ScMicB  in  Sonlheaslem  Asia.  A  Personal  Karratire  of  ^^Tei  and  Adreat- 
nre  in  Farther  India,  embracing  the  Countries  of  Bonaa,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  Codun-China  (1871-2).    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothmk    1874.    Sto, 

cloth,  with  HloatralionB,  $3  SO. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  DJDDSTRT. 

ARCBrrECrtIRE   and  EHGtNBEBING. 

Desnoyers  (Ph.  Croizette).  Notice  sur  les  Trnvanx  Pnblics  en  UA- 
lande.     Paris,  1874,     1  vol.,  4to,  Te«,  and  1  toI.  Pktes. 

Maoconnack  (HenryA  Armngcmcnt  of  Houses  considered  in  BeTenBtn 
to  Sftnitary  nnd  ArtisUc  Beqnirements.     Belfast,  1674.     8to,  paper. 
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MoAlpine  (W.  J.)l  Modem  Engiaeering.  Secood  edition.  New  York, 
1ST4.     8to,  clDth. 

Vinton  (Francis  Ii.)l    Theory  of  the  Strenffth  of  Matemlg.  lUmtraied 

by  Application  to  Macbinet  and  Bnildinga.    New  York,  1S71.  8vo,  dotli. 


Sienans  (CWiUianuX  Fael ;  to  Hhkh  is  Appended  tlie  Value  of 
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R.  INDEX  TO  THE  REFERENCES. 

Ik  the  largo  nambei'  of  serial  works  i-eceived  regularly 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  Record,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  adopt  Bome  mode  of  abbreviating 
the  titles,  so  as  to  save  botli  time  and  space  in  writing  and 
printing  them.  For  this  purpose  the  different  countries  have 
been  represented  by  lettera,  and  the  journals  numbered  as 
in  tho  following  table.  Publications  referred  to  only  occa- 
sionally are  indicated  by  abbi-eviatious  of  their  titles  at  the 
ends  of  the  articles.  Wlierc  no  references  are  made,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  article  is  partially  or  entirely- 
original,  and  prepared  by  the  editor  or  hia  collahoititore ;  in 
some  cases,  however,  that  the  quotation  has  been  mislaid  or 
overlooked. 

The  list  of  works  here  mentioned  relates  simply  to  those 
most  frequently  consulted — especially  those  coming  direct 
through  the  post-office — and  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  passed  regularly  in  review.  The  unrivaled  scientific 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in  regular  and  con- 
stant i-eceipt  of  the  latest  publications  fi-om  at  least  one  thou- 
sand societies  and  establishments,  public  and  private,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  world,  all  of  which  aro  used  to  a  greatei- 
or  less  extent  by  the  editor  and  his  associates  in  the  prep- 
amtion  of  tho  Annual  Record, 

A.  Great  Brilain. 

1 .  The  Chemical  News  and  Joarnal  of  Fhjgical  Science.    Weekly.    Lon- 

2.  Ijind  and  Water.  nuntiDg,  Shooting,  FishiDg,  practical  Natornl  His- 
tory.   Weekly.     Iiondos. 

S.  Iron  :  the  Janmal  of  Science,  Metals,  and  Manufactarea :  with  nbicli  in 
incorporated  the  Mechanics'  Mngaune,  established  182S.   Weekly.    London, 
4.  Uordwicke's  Science  Gossip.     Monthly.    London. 
G.  The  Popular  Science  Review.     Qnarterly.     Iiondon. 
G.  Tlie  Geographical  Magazine  (Ute  Ocean  Higbwnjs).     Monthly.     Lon- 

7.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine.  Monthly. 
London. 

e.  Scientiiic  Review :  Record  of  progress  in  Arts,  Indugtry,  and  Mannliict- 
nres ;  and  Joonial  of  the  Inrentora'  Institute.     Monthly.     Iiondon, 
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10.  The  AnniJa  Mid  Magmine  of  Katoral  History.     Uonthlj.     Looilon. 

11.  Froceedingg  of  th«  Scientific  Meetinga  of  the  Zoological  Sodety  of 
LoodoD.     LoodoD. 

12.  Nature:  a  weekly  illoBtrated  Jonnutl  of  Science.    London. 

13.  Tba  Academy :  a  Record  of  Literature,  Leaxning,  Science,  and  Art. 
Semi-monthl?.     London. 

14.  Tbe  Fharmacentical  Joamal  and  Tntnsocliona  of  the  Phannaceatkal 
Societjr.     WedJy.     London. 

16.  Tbe  Athentetua  1  Joomal  of  EngUsh  and  Foreign  Lileratore,  Science, 
and  Fine  Art^,  Mnaic,  and  the  Drama.    Weekly.     London. 

16.  The  Qoarterly  Jonmal  of  Science,  and  Annals  of  Mining,  HetaU 
lorgy,  Engineering,  Industrial  Arts,  Hannfuctares,  and  TechnolcgT'-     Loo- 

17.  The  Jonrual  of  Applied  Science :  a  taonlhty  record  of  progress  in  tba 
lodoBtrial  Arts.     London. 

18.  EngliBb  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science;  With  which  are  iDcorpo- 
pUed  "The  Mechanic,"  "Scientific  Opinion,"  and  tbe  "British  and  For- 
eign Mechanic.''    Weekly.     London. 

10.  Tbe  Field,  the  Fann,  the  Garden  :  the  Coantiy  Gentleman's  i:ewq». 
per.     Folio.     Weekly.     London. 

20.  Medical  Times  and  Gaiette.     Weekly.    London. 

21.  Joanwl  of  tbe  Chemical  Society,  containing  the  japen  read  befim 
the  Society,  and  abstracts  of  chemical  papeis  poblished  in  other  jooraala. 
Monthly.    London. 

22.  Illustralad  London  News.     Weekly.     London. 

23.  JonmaloftbeSociety  of  Arts.     Weekly.     London. 

2i.  The  Td^nphic  Jonmal,  and  Electrical  Reriew.    Weekly.    London. 

B.  France. 

I.  Bolletin  bebJomadaire  do  1' Association  Seientiflqae  de France.  Week- 
ly.    Paris. 

9.  Les  Mondcs :  revue  bebdomadaire  des  Sciences  etdo  leors  i^iplicatioii* 
aax  Arts  et  a  I'lnduairie.     Weekly.     Paris. 

i,  Le  Monitcur  Soientifique  da  Dr.  Qaesneritle.  Joamal  des  Sciences 
pnres  et  appliqutfes.     Bi-monthly.     Paris. 

n.  Le  Techno! ngiste,  on  Archives  dee  progr^  de  I'indnstrie  franfaiae  et 
€lrnllg^re.     Monthly.     Paris. 

G.  Comptes  rendas  bebdonudaires  des  e^nees  de  I'Acad^mie  dee  Sciences. 
Weekly.     Paris. 

7.  Science  ponr  tons.     Weekly.     Paris, 

S.  Revue  ScientiRqoe.     Weekly.     Paris. 

9.  Revoe  hebdomadaire  de  Chimie  scieatilique  et  indostrielle  pnhli&  sons 
la  tUrection  M.  Ch.  Mfene.     Weekly.     Paris. 

10.  Bulletin  Mensuel  de  la  Soci<!l^  d'AccUmatation.    Monthly.    Paris. 

II.  RevDB  de  Tberapeniique  Medico-chirurgicale.     Bl-montbly.    Paris. 
12.  Bulletin  g£n€ral  de  Therapeutiqiie  mcdicale  et  chimigkale.      Bi- 

monthly.     Paris. 

15.  La  Nature.     Weekly.     Paris. 

14.  Jonmal  do  Zoologie.     Panl  Oerraix.     Bi-monthl/.     Paris. 
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16.  Annalsfl  des  Sciences  Natnrellea;  loologie  et  pDlfoncolDgie,  Milne- 
Edwardfl.    OccKuonal.     Paris. 

16.  Reroe  et  Maguin  de  Zodogie  pnre  et  appliqn^.     UoDtbl]'.     Pnris. 

IT.  ArchivM  de  Zook^e  experiiMDUle  etg^n^nUe.  H.  LacMe-Datbien. 
Qnarterlf.     Paru. 

18.  Annalea  des  Sciences  gedogiqnes.  Hubert  and  Alphonra  Milne-Ed- 
n-arila.     OccasKHia).     Peris. 

19.  lAOhoMelUiulrte.     A.  DidoL     Weekly.    Parii. 

C.  Oermany  and  Avstria. 
i.  Adi  der  Nutur.     Die  neueBtea  Eutdeckungen  anf  dem  Gebiele  der  N*- 
tnrwisienBchaften.     WmUj.     Leipsic. 

2.  Archiv  der  Phumacie.     UoDtU;.     Halle. 

3.  Du  Auslnnd,  Uabenchau  dsr  neneaten  FoiBChaiigeti  auf  dsm  Gebiete 
der  Nstar-  Erd-  and  Volkerkunde.     Weekljr.     Aagabnrg. 

(.  Badiacbe  Gewerbexdlaag  fiir  Hana  and  Familie.    Monthly.   Kailsnihe. 
5.  Deatache  illostrirte  Geverbeiaitniig.     Wedily.     Beriin. 
S.  DeaUche  laduslrie-Zeitang :   Organ  der  Uandebt-  nnd  Gewerbekam- 
mem  zn  Chemnitz,  etc.     Weekly,     IJresdsn. 

7.  Gaea.  Natur  und  Leben.  Zeitacbrift  lor  Verbreitnng  nnd  ilcbang 
naturwisMiuchafUicber,  geognphischer,  nnd  tecboiacbsr  Kenntniuse.  Honth- 
Ij.     Rdk  and  Lapgic. 

8.  IndoKtrie-Blatter  ;  WochenMhrift  [ur  Fortscbritt  and  Aufklilning  in 
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Praumin)  ny  HAEPEE  &  BKOTHERS,  New  Toek. 
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LOSSINO-B  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  ISlt.    FictoKal  FieU-Book  ec  U 

■■   -----yn,.,, -       ■ 

;lnal  Skelcbei  by  IhB''AaUiur.'  1«S3  piEU,  sVa|l 

ALFORD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.    Tbe  Qnek  TDBtiment :  with  a  crlUcnllT  n 
',      Text:  hDIkssI  [>f  Virlane  Rsadinni  Mvgliml  Referencen  to  Verbiil  nod 

mttlc  Uingt:  PcoleEOiDcnB ;  uid  n  Critical  and  Eiegettcal  CninioeiilnrT. 

ths  Uee  orTheolnglcal  SlndcnU  nad  Hlnliten.    Bj  IfiKBr  Ai.roEi>,  D.D., 

of  Canlerbnry.    Vul.  I.,  conlainiug  the  Fonr  OoBpels.    C>M  pages,  Syo,  ( 

9S  Oa ;  Bbesp,  $S  CO. 

lOTT-S 

:.l11ed  F 

Clotb,  t 
ABBOTTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  BEVOLDTION.    The  French  Beroln- 

tloD  of  ITS9.  aa  viewed  In  IheLlvbt  of  Repnbllcnu  lasIlmtluDa.    Bt  Jduh  &.  C.  As. 

uoTT.    Wlib  100  EagrailagB.  ^vo,  Cloth,  Jfl  DO. 
ABBOTTS  I4AP0LE0N  BONAPARTE.    Tbe  lllsiorr  of  Nnpoleon  Bonnparle.    Bt 

Joui.  8.  C.  Aii.ion.    With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Porlralta  on  Sieel.    ■  vols.. 

eva,  Clolh,  tlO  DO. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.HBLENA ;  or,  IntereatinE  Anmdotea  and  Rpmirb 
able  ConFerentlons  of  the  Emperor  during  the  Fire  and  a  Half  Year*  of  hl« 
CaptliltT.  Collecled  ^om  the  UemorlalK  of  Las  Caiao,  CHeara,  Montholon, 
Anlonuna^bi,  and  othen.    Bj  Joiur  8.  C.  Aauoir.    With  IlliutrallouB.    Bto, 

nhole  oftbe  "Spectator," 

ALCOCK'S  JAPAN.    The  Cnpllal  of  [he  Tjcoon:   a  NarrstUe  of  a  Three  Tean' 

Residence  in  J^ian.    Bj  Sir  Hcmii.Bro»D  AionOK,  K.C.B.,  Her  Maiesty'a  EnToy 

EitniordlnaryaiidUtnltlerFlenlpolenllary  In  Japan.  WlihMapaBJidEiigraviiige. 


_    _.._,. jr  LXXVI.,  which  correct  Ihe  errom  of  the 

orlElaal  work  concerning  the  United  SIsteB,  a  cnplona  Aualjtlcat  Index  bis  been 
appeadedtothisAmerieanedlHon.]  Su»Hi>Siai«i:  Fromthe  Fall  of  Napoleon, 
la  l^lf,  to  the  Accession  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  in  IS».    8  tdIs.,  9ro,  Clolh,  $ls  00. 

BALDWIN'S  PRK-HtSTORIC  NATIONS.  Pre-mstoric  Nations:  or,  Inqnlriescon. 
cemlng  soma  of  tta*  UreaC  pAiplei  and  ClvUitsIIons  of  AntlqaitT,  aad  thell 
Probable  Relstlun  to  fl  etill  Older  Clvllliallon  of  the  Ethiopians  or  C'uablteg  of 
Arabia.  By  JoTis  D.  Baldwih.  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Boelely. 
Hmo,  Cloth,  SI  73. 

BARTH'S  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  TmTeIri  and  Diecoverlea  Id  NoMb 
and  Central  Africa:  being  a  Joarnal  of  an  Expedition  nndcrtaken  nnder  the 
Ansplceg  of  H.  B,  H.'a  Qovemment,  in  the  Years  ISM-IMO.  B;  Uxnav  Babtu, 
Ph.D.,  D.C.L.    Uloatrated.    S  vols.,  Sro,  Clolh,  $11  DO. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S  SERMONS.  Sennooa  by  Hekiit  W.iRn  BiHTiiai, 
piTmoDth  Chnrch,  Brooklyn.  Selected  t>oni  Piibliehed  and  tnpahllshed  Dlt- 
conrses,  and  Revised  by  IbelrAatbur.  With  Steel  Porlrail.  Complsle  [n  i  vole.. 
Bvo.  ClotMO  00. 

LTMAN  BEECIIEH'S  AUTOBIOGHAPITT,  *o.  AntoblogniphT,  Correapondenoa, 
£c.,orLyniHaBcecbfr,D.D.  Edltedby  hli  Soa,CiiiHT.B  gaaoDiLa.  With  ThiM 
aiecl  Portraits,  and  Engravings  on  Wood.    In  a  vols.,  l«mo.  Cloth,  JS  Oa 

BOSWEIL-a  JOHNSON.  TheLlfe  of  SamnelJobnson.  LL.D.  InelmUng  «  Jonmet 
to  Iho  Hebrides.  By  Jambb  Boswitt,  Esq,  A  New  Edition,  with  nnnwront 
Addiiloui  and  Nntes.  B.  Joni.  Wu*on  imoio,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.  Portrait  of 
Boswcli.    i  vdIb.,  Svo,  Clolh,  (4  00. 
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4      Harper  &•  Srotlteri'  ValuabU  and  /nieresting  Works. 

DBAPBIfS  CITIL  WAR.    Biitorr  of  tbe  Ai 

pn,  M.D.,  L1.D.,  IToftiwoi  nt  Chdmlilrr  and  PbraJ 

New  Turk,    la  TbrM  VoLt.    Bvd,  Clatb,  ^  ElO  per  toL 
DEAPBR'S  INTELLECTUAL  DSVELOPIIENT  09  SUROPK.    A  Blutotr  of  Iht 

lutellectmil  UCTelopmeDl  of  Snrape.    Bt  Jona  W.  Dui7^  M.D.,  U.D.,  frOltn. 

orotCbemlstrjuicrPliTaioloKTlniheUnlTenttjorilciryurk.    Brok Cloth, SS M 

DHAPEK'S  AHKRICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.    ThottghH  oa  Uie  FaUr*  CIrU  Poller  of 

America.    Bj  Jobh  W.DiiiFn,  ]II.D.,LL.D.,P^1fe«o^o^(;beml■t^7udPhrBlIll- 
ogT  in  (he  UuirenltT  of  New  York.    Crown  aro,  CloUl,  fl  SO. 

t,  ilipriopauiiins,  and  otbet  A 
Intloaa.    Sro,  Clotb,  jB  oa 


BBLLOWS'S  OLD  WORLD.    The  Old  World  In  Its  New  Pace:  Impnnloai 
rope  ill  isai-isaa.    Uj  Bihit  W.  Bellowb.    1  Tote.,  ISmo,  Cloti,  |)  M 

BRODBEAIVS  HISTORY  OP  NEW  YORK.    HWott  of  the  StUa  of  New 
Bj  Joan  RoviTH  Bkoddud.    1«»-1*91.    iTDla.    Std,  Cloth,  ft  00  par  ti 

BROUOBAH'a  ADTOBIOaSAPBY.    Ufe  ud  Tlmn  of  Bbiit,  Lon>  Bi 
Wrlium  b;  lllmHir:    la  Tlu«  Volumea.    Umo,  Clotb,  fi  00  per  loL 

BtILWER'8  PROSE  WORKS.     HUeellmeons  ProM  Worki  of  Bdwud  Bnlmr. 

LotdLTttoD.    ST(d*.,ltmo,  Cloth,  p  DO. 
BULWER'S  HORACR.    TlM  Odes  ud  Bpnda  of  Horua.    A  Uetrical  TMhiUtiiia 

lntoEnBll»h.    With  Inlrodnction  end  Commenurtot    Bj  Lom>  Ltttoh.    With 

Latin  1>xt  hom  the  EdlUoni  of  Or^ll,  Uideuu,  aad  Yooga.    llnto.  Cloth,  (■  I& 
BtJLWER'S  KlSa  ABTHUn.    A  Poem.    B;  £ibl  Ltttok.    NewEdllioD.    IXmo^ 

Cloth,  )I  TS. 
BURNS'B  LIFE  ATTD  WORKS.    The  Life  and  Worki  of  Sohart  Bnnu.    UUted 

b;  RoDiuT  (jQAUuiBa.    4to1s.,  ltmo,Clotb,»>(W. 

REINDEER.  DOOS,  AND  SNOW-SHOES.    A  Janmnl  of  Biberlui  TrsTel  md  Ex- 

C'sligu*  moilB  In  the  Yen™  lS«6-'fl7.    Bj  Rioiiabu  J.  Bnsa,  late  of  tha  Roaw- 
erlcao  Telegraph  Bipedltioa.    Illaalraied.    Crown  Sio,  Cloth.  S3  DO. 


L,  IXmo,  Cloth,  SS  OH 

CHALMKHa'SPOSTHCKOUS  WORKS.    The  Poathninons  Works  of  Dr.  C 

Edited  bT  his  Sou-In-Law,  Rev.  William  Bahiia,  LL.D.    Cirandete  In  V  Tola, 

Itoio,  Cloth,  SIS  00. 

COLERIDQES  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Tha  Cotopleta  Works  of  Bimiiel  TitIdc 
Coleridge.  With  an  Introdaclorr  Baa*  npoD  hia  PhllMnpblcal  and  ThtiAoaial 
OpiDloni.  Edited  br  Profeaur  SonH).  Complate  in  Bereti  Tola.  Wlthnflaa 
Portrait.    Small  Bva,Clolh,910eO. 

DOOLITTLES  CHINA.  Social  Ufe  oftheChlDesa:  with  aomeAccoDDtof  theirRa- 
llglona,  QoFem mental,  Educational,  and  Bnalnesa  Caatoma  and  Opinions.  WItk 
apeclal  hut  not  eicluslYe  Reference  to  Puhchan.  Bj  KeT.  Jrercs  DaoLrrru, 
Fanrleen  Years  Member  of  ihe  Fabcbau  Mieilon  of  the  American  Bovd.  IIIm- 
trated  with  more  than  IN  chaiacterlsUc  Kngravlugi  on  Wood.     1  Tola.,  Umo^ 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  Hlatory  of  the  Decllneand  Fallof  the  Roman  Emplra.  BtEb- 
WAKo  OuHoi'.  WtLb  Nolea  \,j  Uar.  U.  B.  Uilmah  and  U.  Gdiiot.  A  newcbaaB 
Edition.  To  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  Work,  and  a  Portoaft 
otIhcAQthOT.    Giols.,  l«nio,CloIb,  (9  00. 

HAZEN'S  SCHOOL  AND  ARKY  IN  ORBMANT  AND  FRANCS.  The  School 
and  Ibe  Army  in  QermanTind  France,  with  s  Diarf  of  Slece  Life  al  Versolllaa. 
By  Brcrel  Miijor-Genctal  W.  B.  Bu■I^  U.S.A.,  ColOHl  Sixth  InbatiT.  Crawa 
«TO,  Ctolb,  19  M 
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EB.— Jdtinai — XiMoruOB.— Bo¥»m'i  Iliai^— Homib'i  Odtuiv.-' 

Jim.— DucwTiiiHB.— TiiDCTDinm.— .£h]iiii.ub.— EcuFisii  (S  voIl). 

— LiTr  (StoU.). 

DAVIS'S  CARTBAGS.    Cartb*K>  ond  ber  Retadaa :  bclD^  u  Accaant  or  (ha  Kica- 
T*tlona  EDd  RfBsarcheg  on  tbe  8it«  of  Die  Phanlclan  MelrupoliBlD  AMcm  ud  oUisr 
■dlHcest  Plscea.    Conducted  under  the  Amplce*  of  Her  Msjeslj's  OovemniMit. 
Br  Dr.  Dirti,  F.R.O.S.    ProfuselT  Ulmtnled  with  M*pt,  WoodeaU,  Chiomo- 
UlhosTBptiB,  iti.    Sto,  CloUi,  M  W>. 
SDOBWORTH'S  (Ui») NOYSIf.  With SagnTlDgK    IOTota.,llnio,Clolb,tUO& 
QROTB^  HISTOKY  OF  GREECE.    IS  *  oil.,  IUbo,  CloUi,  {IB  MX 
BSLFS^B  SPANISH  COTIQUEST.    The  Spuiih  Conqiwtt  la  AnMrioi,  ud  ItiBala. 

tlonto  the  HIbIoit  ofSlBverjoud  to  the  Qo "  -•■•-'--'--     "-  ■ 

Un-rs.  4  Toll.,  lima,  Cloth,  id  ~ ' 
BALB-e  (Km.)  WOHAH'3  RECORD.  Woman'i  Record ;  or,  Blosrephleal  Bketchei 
of  all  lUaiuigtiliibed  Women,  ttaa  the  CrMtlon  to  the  Proent  Tine.  Arruigcd 
In  Foar  Brai,  vllh  Seleclioai  from  FemB}G  Writen  of  each  En.  Br  Kn.  Siun 
Josefha  Hit-x.    Illiutrated  with  more  Ihiut  MO  PonrUta.    Bto,  Cloth,  ft  SO. 


le  GoTBrDment  of  Colonies.    Bj  A 


be  log  the  Nirrslli 
ma  lean  IBW,  IMl  .and  low,   >>/  va'>i.«  •  untia  nii.i 
Illnalntloni.    The  IHDiltallana  an  from  Original  Drawlnj 


With  Uapa  ai 


alntloni.    The  IHDiltallana  an  from  Original  DrawlnRs  b;  Charlea  Pinona, 
irr  L.  Stepbena,  Solomon  Bjninse,  W.  S.  L.  Jenelt,  and  QnnTiUe  PaiklDa, 
r  aketchei  bj  CBptala  HalL    Sto,  Cloth,  tt>  OD. 
BAUiAM'8  CONSTITDnOMAL  BISTORT  07  ENOLAIfl),  from  the  Accenlon  of 

HenryVIl.  to  theDealbatGeorXBn.    Sro,  Clolb,  $1  (lO. 
HALLAITB  LITflRATtlRB.    iDtrodactkni  to  the  LUemtura  of  Enropa  dnriuK  tk« 
Firteenlh,  fflTleeoth,  aod  SerentecDtb  Centnrle*.    Bj  Uckit  BtLtAM.    1  Yola., 
Sto,  Cloth,  t«  (XL 


.jm«B:  Fromlbe  Adoption  of  the  Federal  COMlltatlon  to  the  End  of 

the  Sixteenth  CongrcM.    B  vols.,  Sto,  Cloth.  SIB  00. 

BUMEIS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  History  of  Engjand,  tram  tba  iDTaiion  of  Jo- 
Uni  Ciesar  to  the  Abdluitlon  of  James  IL,  ISsT^y  1>itid  Hdmi.  A  neit  Edi- 
tion, with  the  Aathor'i  last  ComctloDB  and  ImpmrBmenta.  To  wbtch  la  Praflx- 
ed  a  ahott  AccDont  of  bl>  Lirt,  wiliten  br  HlmaellTwiIh  a  Portrait  of  the  An- 
Ibor.    •  roll.,  Itmo,  Cloth,  ts  no. 

JATS  WORKS.  Complete  Worka  of  Rer.  William  Jay:  comprlalne  bla  Sermona, 
Family  Dlaconraea,  atomlos  end  ErenlnB  Eienlaea  tbi  eror  Dbt  Id  tbs  Year, 
FaiDi^  Prmjen,  Ac    Author's  enlargeC  Edition,  revleed.    I  Tolk,  Sto,  Oolh, 


»go(L 


IRSON'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE.    The  DomeaUe  Ulb  of  Tfaomaa  JeffCnon :  cnn- 
id  tima  Pamll;  Lettere  and  RemlDlscences  b/  hla  Great-Gnnddnachter, 
iLTo.    With  IlHutratlona.    Crown  8*0;  UlDmlnated  Cloth,  Bt<r- 


«ledEdf»a,ttsa. 

JOHSSOirS  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Woike  of  Smmal  Jdbateo,  LL.D.  With 
BnEBaaTonhlBUteandOeDliu,bjAnHDaHvmT,BBq.  PDttndl  of  JofanrcB. 
9  roll,  Jio,  Cloth,  MOO. 

KINGLAEE'S  CItlHBAN  WAR.  The  Invaaloii  of  the  CiliiMa,  aad  an  Acconnl  ol 
l(a  PrOfFTeM  doim  to  the  Deah  nt  Lord  Raglan.  Bt  AuuxTin  Wiiliam  Kiro- 
uxa.    With  Mapa  and  Plana.    Two  Vola.  ready,    limo,  Cloth,  t9  Ml  per  toL 
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6     Harptr  6*  BrolAers'  ya/uable  and  Interesting  Works. 

KBDUliACHER'B  DAVID,  KINO  OF  IBKASl.  DiTld,tli«  Klngofltncl;  kPn- 
tnit  drrnvn  from  Bible  Hlstorrind  thaBook  orpHlnu  Bt  Famimicii  Wiluak 
KtCHaAimn,  U.D.,  Author  uf  "  SU)>h  lbs  TlghblU,"  Ac  TnuuUIcd  uodct  tha 
cipieu  Sincdan  of  tha  Author  bjr  the  Rer.  M.  O.  Rxrta'f,  H.A.  With  a  Lauer 
from  Dr.  Srammtcbar  to  bli  American  Kiadera,  and  a  Ponralt.    Itmo,  Cloth, 

LAHB-S  COMFLETB  WOBKa    TbeWorkBofCbarleaUiiili.    ComprfalDgbl* Lel- 

tera.  Poems,  Bsssts  of  Ells,  Esasys  ddod  Shakapaare,  Ilonrth,  Ac,  aad  a  SkotGh 
ofblaIJre,wlthltiaFlutlkBmorUlB,bTT.HaaiiTALroDab  Portrait,  trola^ 
Itmo,  Cloth,  tStM. 

OSTO 

Africa:  I „ 

and  ajoamtyfriim  the  CspaarOood  Hope  toLoando  on  the  West  Coul:  thenca 
acrciM  ths  Conllnent,  dowD  the  RiT«r  Zambesi,  to  the  Saatain  Ocean.  Br  Dim 
LtTinerroHa.  I.t.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Ilupa  bjr  Arroirsinlth,  and  nmaenni 
lUaatntlons.    Bvo,  Cloth,  »«  D& 

LITINOSTONES-  ZAMBESI.  Narratlie  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambeal  and  lU 
Tribnlariea,  «nd  of  the  Discovery  of  ihe  Lake*  Shfrwa  and  Nrasaa,  ISBS-lMi. 
Bt  DiTiD  nod  CuAi  <.is  Livihostohi.  With  Hap  and  IlllutIat!on&  Sto,  Cloth, 
tGOQ. 

K'CLINTOCK  «  STRONO'S  CTCLOP.fiDIA.    CTClmadla  of  Biblical,  Theological, 

--"  "--■--'lillcal  Lileratnit     Prcimred  bx  the  r^-     ' " ^" 

Jtbobo.  aT.D.    6  Brfi  noir  r«*,     " 

IB  00 1  Sheej 

HARCT'8  ARHT  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER  Thirty  Yean  of  Amj  Life  on  the 
Border.  Comprlnlng  Descrljitlons  of  the  Indian  Nomida  of  the  Plalaa ;  Explo- 
ration* of  New  Terrttory;  a  Trip  acmes  the  Rockj  Monnlalna  In  ihe  Winter; 
DcscriptloDS  of  the  Uahlls  of  DllTerenl  Animals  (bnnd  In  Ihe  Wnl,  and  the  Helh- 
oda  or  Hantlni;  Ihem :  with  Igddenu  In  Ihe  Life  of  DUhrent  Frontier  Men.  Ac, 
Ac  BrBrevetBrigadler.aeneratR.ailAaoT.U.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  FralrtB 
Traveller."  With  niimeroQS  Illustrations.  Sro,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  33  DO. 
,AY'8  HISTORJ  OP  K* 
in  of  James  II    By  Tnon 


and  the  Political  niBlorr  of  En- 
rope  dniing  thai  Period.  Tmnnlated,  with  Noles,  Ac.,  by  A.  HicLUHa,  D.D. 
A  new  EdlQon,  continued  lo1B£S,  by  C.GoaTC,LL.D.    1  vol!.,  Bio,  Cloth,  $t  OO. 

NETICS'S  CHINA.  China  and  the  Chinese:  a  Oenenil  Doscrlpllcn  of  Ihe  Connlij 
nndltslnhsblunti:  Its  ClilllzatloD  and  Form  of  Oovemment  t  lURellekiaa  and 
SorlnllnsCltutlonB;  Its  Intcrconrw  with  other  Nstlons:  audita  Present  Coadltlos 
and  Pmspacls.  By  the  Kev.  Joim  L.  Himrs.  Ten  Teara  a  Mlaalonary  in  China. 
With  a  Ap  and  lllnslratlous.    IXmo,  Cloth.  (1  IS. 

THE  DESERT  OF  THE  EXODCS.  Jonmeys  on  Foot  Id  tba  Wlldemen  ol  (ha 
Forty  Years'  Wanderings :  nniterlnken  In  connection  wllh  the  Ordnance  Sorre* 
of  Sinai  and  Ihe  Palciilne  BiploriLlnn  Pond.  By  E.  B.  Pauhb,  II.A.,  Lord 
Almoner's  Proressor  of  Arnhlc,  and  Fellow  of  8l  John'a  College,  Cambrldsa. 
Wllb  Haps  and  ciimerDns  lllnstrntlons  from  Photographa  and  urairtnga  taka 
nn  the  apol  by  Ibo  Sinnl  Sonsy  Eipeditlon  and  C.  F.  TyrwUtt  Siakc.     Clown 

8TO,  Cloth,  ia  oa 

OUPHANTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Narratlye  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Elgln-a  Hlsstno  to 
Chios  and  Japan.  In  the  Yean  13ST,  'S8,  'tO.  Br  Ltranoa  OLiraaRT,  Prlvata 
Secretary  to  Lord  El^n.    Illnstratlona.    Sto,  CloUi,  $3  oa 

OUPHANTS  fMia.1  LIFB  OF  EDWARD  IRVING.    The  Life  of  Edward  IrrlnK 

Hlnlsteroflbe  Nailunal  Scotch  Ctiarcb,  London.    riiiBtnitedbybiaJonnalaaad 
CorTBBpondence.    By  Mrs,  Oi.irnAiiT.    Portrait    Svo,  Cloth.  S»l» 
BAWLINSON'S  MANUAL  OF  ANC3KNT  HISTOHY.    A  Hannal  of  Ancient 


Ihe  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  nf  Ihe  Western  Empire.  ConiiviainB 
fOf  ChnldBa,AP8yrla,V--"-  "-■•-'-■-  ■--■-  ">—'-■-  "-i-  '- 
it,  CnrthoEC,  Persia,  ( 

Mrofbiiord.    lam'o,  Cloth,  $2  SO 


_  _  natj  of  Chnldea,  Apsyria,  Media,  Bahylonln,  Ljdla,  Pbontcla,  Syria,  Jn- 
dca,  Eerpt,  CnrthoEC,  Persia,  Greece,  MacedODln,  Panhla,  and  Rome.  By 
'■^^— ^^«M-Li>tni, 11.  A.,  Camden  Profeasor  of  Ancient  HIswry  In  the  DidT«- 
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